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FREEDOM  OF  THE   WILL. 


PART    I. 


WHEREIN  ARE  BXFLAIN&D  AND  STATED  VARIOUS  TERMS  AND  THINGS  JEU)NOINQ  TO  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  THE  ENSUING  DISCOURSE. 


SECTION    I. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Will. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  there  is  no  great  need  of  eoinc;  about  to 
define  or  describe  the  Will ;  this  word  being  generally  as  well  understood  as 
any  other  words  we  can  iv^e  to  explain  it :  and  so  perhaps  it  would  be,  had  hot 
philosophers,  metaphysicians  and  polemic  divines  brought  the  matter  into  ob- 
scurit)'  by  the  things  they  have  said  of  it.  But  since  it  is  so,  I  think  it  may  be 
of  some  use,  and  will  tend  to  the  greater  clearness  in  the  following  discourse, 
to  say  a  few  things  concerning  iL  ' 

And  therefore  I  observe,  that  the  Will  (without  any  metaphysical  refinin^^ 
is  plainly,  that  by  which  the  mind  chooses  any  thine.  The  faculty  of  the  Will 
is  that  faculty  or  power  or  principle  of  mind  by  whi^  it  is  capable  of  choosing : 
an  act  of  the  Will  is  the  same  as  an  act  of  chbosmg  or  choice. 

If  any  think  it  is  a  more  perfect  definition  of  the  wiU^  to  say,  that  it  is  that  bv . 
which  the  soul  either  chooses  or  refuses  ;  I  am  content  with  it :  though  I  think 
that  it  is  enough  to  say,  it  is  that  by  wliich  the  soul  chooses  :  for  in  every  act . 
of  Will  whatsoever,  the  mind  chooses  one  thing  rather  than  another ;  it  chooses 
something  rather  than  the  contrary,  or  rather  than  the  want  or  non-existence  of  that 
thing.    So  in  every  act  of  refusal,  the  mind  chooses  the"  absence  of  the  thing 
refill ;  the  positive  aiid  the  negative  *  are  set  befpre  the  mind  for  its  choice, 
and  it  chooses  the  negative  ;  and  the  nund's  making  its  choice  in  that  case  is- 
properly  the  act  of  the  Will;  the  W^ill's  determining  between  the  two  is  a  vol- 
untary determining ;  but  that  is  the  same  thing  as  making  a  choice.     So  that 
whatever  names  we  call  the  act  of  the  Will  by,  choosing,  refiising,  approving, 
disapproving,  liking,  disliking,  embracing,  rejecting,  determining,  directing, 
commanding,  forbidding,  inclining  or  being  averse,  a  being  pleased  or  displeased 
with  ;  all  may  be  reduced  to  this  of  choosmg.    For  the  soul  to  act  voluntarily, 
B  evermore  to  act  electively. 

Mr.  Locke*  says, "  the  Will  signifies  nothing  but  a  power  or  ability  to  pre- 
fer or  choose."  And  in  the  foregoing  page  says,  "  the  word  preferring  seeoos 
hest  to  express  the  act  of  volition  ;"  but  adds,  that  "  it  does  it  not  precisely  ; 


*  Human  Underatandinx.    Edit.  7.  toI.  i.  p.  197. 

Vol  a  1 
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2  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL. 

for  (says  he)  though  a  man  would  prefer  ilybg  to  walking,  yet  who  can  say  h6 
ever  wills  it  1"  But  the  instance  he  mentions  does  not  prove  that  there  is  any 
thing  else  in  willing,  but  merely  preferring  :  for  it  should  be  considered  what  is 
the  next  and  immediate  object  of  the  Will,  with  respect  to  a  man's  walking,  or 
any  other  external  action ;  which  is  not  being  removed  from  one  plaoe  to  ano&er ; 
on  the  earth,  or  through  the  air  ;  these  are  remoter  objects  of  preference  ;  but 
such  or  such  an  unmediate  exertion- of  himself.  The  thing  nextly  chosen  oi 
preferred  when  a  man  wills  to  ws|)k>  is  not  his  being  removed  to  such  a  place 
where  he  would  be,  but  such  an  exertion  and  motion  of  his  legs  and  feet,  &c.  in 
order  to  it  And  his  willing  such  an  alteration  in  his  body  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  nothing  else  but  his  choosing  or  preferring  such  an  alteration  in  his 
body  at  such  a  moment,  or  his  liking  it  better  than  the  forbearance  of  it.  And 
God  has  so  made  and  established  the  human  nature,  the  soul  being  united  to  a 
body  in  proper  state,  that  the  soul  preferring  or  choosing  such  an  immediate  ex- 
ertion or  alteration  of  the  body,  such  an  alteration  mstantaneously  follows. 
There  is  nothing  else  in  the  actions  of  my  mind,  that  I  am  conscious  of  while  I 
walk,  but  only  my  preferring  or  choosing,  through  successive  moments,  that 
there  should  be  such  alterations  of  my  external  sensations  and  motions ;  tpgether 
with  a  concurring  habitual  expectation  that  it  will  be  so  j  having  ever  found  by 
experience,  that  on  such  an  immediate  preference,  such  sensations  and  motions 
do  actually,  instantaneously,  and  constantly  arise.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
flying :  though  a  man  may  be  said  remotely  to  choose  or  prefer  flying  ;  yet  he 
does  not  choose  or  prefer,  incline  to  or  desire,  under  circumstances  in  view,  any 
immediate  exertion  of  the  members  of  his  body  in  order  to  it ;  because  he  has  no 
expectation  that  he  should  obtain  the  desired  end  by  any  such  exertion ;  and  he 
does  not  prefer  or  incline  to  any  bodily  exertion  or  effort  imder  this  apprehended 
circumstance,  of  its  being  wholly  in  vain.  So  that  if  we  carefully  distinguish 
the  proper  objects  of  the  several  acts  of  the  Will,  it  will  not  appear  by  this,  and 
such  like  mstances,  that  there  is  any  difference  between  volition  and  preference ; 
or  that  a  man's  choosinjg,  liking  best,  or  being  best  pleased  with  a  thmg,  arc  not 
the  same  with  his  willing  that  thing  ;  as  th^  seem  to  be  according  to  those 
general  and  more  natural  notions  of  men,  according  to  which  language  is  formed. 
Thus  an  act  of  the  Will  is  commonly  expressed  by  its  pleasing  a  man  to  do 
thus  or  thus  ;  and  a  man's  doing  as  he  wuls,  and  doing  as  he  pleases,  are  the 
same  thing  in  common  speech. 

Mr.  Locke*  says,  "  the  Will  is  perfectly  distinguished  from  Desire  ;  which 
in  the  very  same  action  may  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our 
Wills  set  us  upon.  A  man  (says  he)  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to  use 
persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time  I  am  speaking,  I  may  wish  may 
not  prevail  on  him.  In  this  case  it  is  plain  the  Will  and  Desire  run  counter."  I 
do  not  suppose,  that  Will  and  Desire  are  words  of  precisely  the  same  significa- 
tion :  Will  seems  to  be  a  word  of  a  more  general  signification,  extending  to  things 
present  and  absent  Desire  respects  something  absent  I  may  prefer  my  present 
situation  and  posture,  suppose,  sittmg  still,  or  naving  my  eyes  open,  and  so  may 
will  it  But  yet  I  cannot  think  they  are  so  entirely  distinct,  that  they  can  ever 
be  properly  said  to  run  counter.  A  man  never,  in  any  instance,  vnlls  any  thing 
contraiy  to  his  desires,  or  desires  any  thing  contrary  to  his  W^ill.  The  foremen- 
tioned  instance,  which  Mr.  Locke  produces,  does  not  prove  that  he  ever  does. 
He  may,  on  some  consideration  or  other,  will  to  utter  speeches  which  have  a 
tendency  to  persuade  another,  and  still  may  desire  that  they  may  not  persuade 
him:  but  yet  his  Will  and  Desire  do  not  run  counter.    The  thing  which  he  wills, 

*  Hinuui  Undentuding,  yoI.  i.  p.203r  204. 
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the  Tery  same  he  desires  ;  and  he  does  not  will  a  thing,  and  desire  the  contrary 
in  any  particular.  In  this  instance,  it  is  not  carefully  observed,  what  is  the  thing 
willed,  and  what  is  the  thing  desired  :  if  it  were,  it  would  Be  found  that  Will  ana 
Desire  do  not  clash  in  the  least.  The  thing  willed  on  some  consideration,  is  to 
utter  such  words ;  and  certainly,  the  same  consideration,  so  influences  him,  that 
he  does  not  desire  the  contrary  :  all  things  considered,  he  chooses  to  utter  such 
words,  and  does  not  desire  not  to  utter  them.  And  so  as  to  the  thing  which  Mr. 
Locke  speaks  of  as  desired,  viz.,  that  the  words,  though  they  tend  to  persuade, 
should  not  be  effectual  to  that  end ;  his  Will  is  not  contrary  to  this ;  he  does  not 
will  that  they  should  be  effectual,  but  rather  wills  that  they  should  not,  as  he 
desires.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  Will  and  Desire  may  run  counter,  it  should 
be  shown  that  they  may  be  contrary  one  to  the  other  in  the  same  thing,  or  with 
respect  to  the  very  same  object  of  Will  or  Desire :  but  here  the  objects  are  two ; 
and  m  each,  taken  by  themselves,  the  Will  and  Desire  agree.  And  it  is  no 
wonder  that  th^y  should  not  agree  in  different  things,  howe%'er  little  distinguished 
they  are  in  their  nature.  The  Will  may  not  agree  with  the  Will,  nor  Desire 
agree  with  Desire,  in  different  things.  As  in  this  very  instance  which  Mr.  Locke 
mentions,  a  person  may,  on  some  consideration,  desu-e  to  use  persuasions,  and 
at  the  same  time  may  desire  they  may  not  prevail ;  but  yet  nobody  will  say, 
that  Desire  runs  counter  to  Desire  ;  or  that  this  proves  that  Desire  is  perfectly 
a  distinct  thing  from  Desire. — The  like  might  be  observed  of  the  other  instance 
Mr.  Locke  produces,  of  a  man's  desiring  to  be  eased  of  pain,  &c. 

But  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this,  whether  Desire  and  Will  and  whether 
Preference  and  Volition  be  precisely  the  same  thin^  or  no;  yet,  I  trust  it  will 
be  allowed  by  all,  that  in  every  act  of  Will  there  is  an  act  of  choice;  that  in 
every  volition  tliere  is  a  preference,  or  a  prevailing  inclination  of  the  soul, 
whereby  the  soul,  at  that  instant,  is  out  of  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  with 
re^>ect  to  the  direct  object  of  the  volition.  So  that  in  every  act,  or  going  forth 
of  th^  Will,  there  is  some  preponderation  of  the  mind  or  mclination,  one  way 
rather  than  another ;  and  the  soul  had  rather  have  or  do  one  thing  than  another, 
or  than  not  have  or  do  that  thing ;  and  that  there,  where  there  is  absolutely  no 
preferring  or  choosing,  but  a  perfect  contmuing  equiUbrium,  there  is  no  voUtion. 


SECTION  II. 


Concerning  the  Determination  of  the  Will. 

Br  deUrmining  the  WiUy  if  the  phrase  be  used  with  any  meaning,  must  be 
intended,  causing  that  the  act  of  the  Will  or  choice  should  be  thus,  and  not 
otherwise :  and  the  Will  is  said  to  be  determmed,  when,  m  consequence  of  some 
action  or  influence,  its  choice  is  directed  to,  and  fixed  upon  a  particular  object 
As  when  we  speak  of  the  determination  of  motion,  we  mean  causing  the  motion 
of  the  body  to  be  such  a  way,  or  in  such  a  direction,  rather  than  another. 

To  talk  of  the  determination  of  the  Will,  supposes  an  effect,  which  must 
have  a  cause.  If  the  Will  be  determined,  there  is  a  determiner.  This  must  be 
supposed  to  be  intended  even  by  them  that  say,  the  Will  determines  itself.  If 
it  be  80,  the  Will  is  both  determmer  and  determined ;  it  is  a  cause  that  acts  and 
produces  effects  upon  itself,  and  is  the  object  of  its  own  influence  and  action. 

With  respect  to  that  grand  inquiry.  What  determines  the  W^ill  ?  it  would  be 
very  tedious  and  unnecessary  at  present  to  enumerate  and  examine  \\\  the  various 
opinions  which  have  been  advanced  concerning  this  matter;  nor  is  it  needful 
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that  I  should  enter  into  a  particular  disquisition  of  all  points  debated  in  disputes 
on  that  question,  whether  the  Will  always  follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  under- 
standing. It  LS  sufficient  to  my  present  purpose  to  say,  it  is  that  motive,  which, 
as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  is  the  strongest,  that  determines  the  Will. 
But  it  may  be  necessary  that  I  should  a  little  explain  my  meaning  in  this. 

By  motivBy  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites  or  invites  the 
mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing  smgly,  or  many  things  conjunctly. 
Many  particular  things  may  concur  and  unite  their  strength  to  induce  the  mind ; 
and,  when  it  is  so,  all  together  are  as  it  were  one  complex  motive.  And  when 
I  speak  of  the  strongest  motive^  I  have  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  whole  that 
operates  to  induce  to  a  particular  act  of  volition,  whether  that  be  the  strength 
of  one  thing  alone,  or  of  many  together. 

Whatever  is  a  motive,  in  this  sense,  must  be  something  that  is  extant  in  the 
view  or  apprehension  of  the  understanding,  or  perceiving  faculty.  Nothing  can 
induce  or  invite  the  mind  to  will  or  act  any  thing,  any  further  than  it  is  per- 
ceived, or  is  some  way  or  other  in  the  mind's  view;  for  what  is  wholly 
unperceived,  and  perfectly  out  of  the  mind's  view,  caimot  affect  the  mmd  at  alL 
It  is  most  evident,  that  nothing  is  in  the  mind,  or  reaches  it,  or  takes  any  hold 
of  it,  any  otherwise  than  as  it  is  perceived  or  thought  o£ 

And  I  think  it  must  also  be  allowed  by  all,  that  every  thing  that  is  properly 
called  a  motive,  excitement  or  inducement  to  a  perceiving,  willing  agent,  has 
some  sort  and  degree  of  tendency  or  advantage  to  move  or  excite  the  Will,  pre- 
vious to  the  effect,  or  to  the  act  of  the  Will  excited.  This  previous  tendency  of 
the  motive  is  what  I  call  the  strength  of  the  motive.  That  motive  which  has  a 
less  de^ee  of  previous  advantage  or  tendency  to  move  the  Wall,  or  that  appears 
less  inviting,  as,  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  is  what  I  call  a  weaker  motive. 
On  the  contrary,  that  which  appears  most  inviting,  and  has,  by  what  iappears 
concerning  it  to  the  understanding  or  apprehension,  the  greatest:  degree  of  pre- 
vious tendency  to  excite  and  mduce  the  choice,  is  what  I  call  the  strongest 
motive.  And  in  this  sense,  I  suppose  the  Will  is  always  determined  by  the 
strongest  motive. 

Tmngs  that  exist  m  the  view  of  the  mind  have  their  strength,  tendency  or 
advantage  to  move  or  excite  its  Will,  from  many  things  appertainmg  to  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  thing  viewed,  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  mind  that  views,  and  the  degree  and  manner  of  its  view ;  of  which  it  would 
perhaps  be  hard  to  make  a  perfect  enumeration.  But  so  much  I  think  may  be 
determined  in  general,  without  room  for  controversy,  that  whatever  is  perceived 
or  apprehended  by  an  intelligent  and  volimtary  agent,  which  has  the  nature  and 
influence  of  a  motive  to  volition  or  choice,  is  considered  or  viewed  as  good ;  nor 
has  it  any  tendency  to  invite  or  engage  the  election  of  the  soul,  in  any  further 
degree  than  it  appears  such.  For  to  say  otherwise,  would  be  to  say,  that,  things 
that  appear  have  a  tendency  by  the  appearance  they  make,  to  engage  the  mind 
to  elect  them,  some  other  way  than  by  their  appearing  eligible  to  it;  which  is 
absurd.  And  therefore  it  must  be  true,  in  some  sense,  that  the  Will  always  is 
as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is.  For  the  right  understanding  of  this,  two 
things  must  be  well  and  distinctly  observed. 

1.  It  must  be  observed  in  what  sense  I  use  the  term  good;  namely,  as  of 
tbe  same  import  with  agreeable.  To  appear  good  to  the  mind,  as  I  use  the 
phrase,  is  the  same  as  to  appear  agreeabUy  or  seem  pleasing  to  the  nund  Cer- 
tainly nothing  appears  inviting  and  eli^ble  to  the  mmd,  or  tending  to  engage  its 
inclination  and  choice,  considered  as  evil  or  disagreeable ;  nor,  indeed,  as  mdiffer- 
ent,  and  neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable.    But  if  it  tends  to  draw  the 
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bclination,  and  move  the  Willy  it  must  be  under  the  notion  of  that  which  suits 
the  wind.  And  th^efore  that  must  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  attract  and 
engage  it,  which,  as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  suits  it  best,  and  pleases  it 
.  most ;  and  in  thM  sense,  is  the  greatest  apparent  irood :  to  say  otherwise,  is 
little,  if  any  thing,  short  of  a  direct  and  plain  contradiction. 

The  word  goody  in  this  sense,  includes  in  its  signification,  the  removal  or 
avoiding  of  evil,  or  of  that  which  is  disagreeable  and  uneasy.  It  is  agreeable 
and  pleasing  to  avoid  what  is  disaereeaUe  and  displeasing,  and  to  have  uneasi- 
ness remov^.  So  that  here  is  included  what  Mr.  Locke  supposes  determines 
the  Will.  For  when  he  speaks  of  uneasiness  as  determining  the  Will,  he  must 
be  understood  a?  supposing  that  the  end  or  aim  which  governs  in  the  vohtion  or 
act  of  preference^  is  the  avoiding  or  removal  of  that  uneasmess ;  and- that  is  the 
same  thing  ds  choosing  and  seeking  what  is  more  easy  and  a^eeable. 

2.  When  I  say,  the  Will  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  or  (as  I  have 
explaioed  it)  that  volition  has  always  for  its  (A>ject  the  thing  which  appeals 
most  s^eeable  j  it  must  be  carefiilly  observed,  to  avoid  confijsion  and  needless 
objection,  that  I  speak  of  the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  the  act  of  volition ; 
and  not  some  object  that  the  act  of  Will  has  not  an  immediate,  but  only  an 
indirect  and  remote  respect  to.  Many  acts  of  volition  have  some  remote  relation 
to  an  object,  that  is  different  from  the  thing  most  immediately  willed  and  chosen. 
Thus,  when  a  drunk^d  has  his  liquor  before  him,  and  he  has  to  choose  whether 
to  drink  it  or  no ;  the  proper  and  immediate  objects,  about  which  his  present 
volition  is  conversant,  and  between  which  his  choice  now  decides,  are  his  own 
acts,  in  drinking  the  liquor,  or  letting  it  alone ;  and  this  will  certainly  be  done 
acconfing  to  what,  in  the  present  view  of  his  mind,  taken  in  the  whole  of  it,  is 
most  agreeable  to  him.  If  he  chooses  or  wills  to  drink  it,  and  not  to  let  it 
alone ;  then  this  action,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  his  mind,  with  all  that  be- 
longs to  its  appearance  there,  is  more  agreeable  and  pleasing  than  letting  it 
alone. 

But  the  objects  to  which  this  act  of  volition  may  relate  more  remotely,  and 
between  which  his  choice  may  determine  more  indirectly,  are  the  present  plea- 
sure the  man  expects  hj  drinking,  and  the  future  misery  which  he  judges  will 
be  the  consequence  of  it :  he  may  judge  that  this  future  misery  when  it  comes, 
will  be  more  disa^eeable  and  unpleasant,  than  refraimn^  from  drinking  now 
would  be.  But  these  two  things  are  not  the  proper  objects  that  the  act  of 
volition  spoken  of  is  nextly  conversant  about  For  the  act  of  Will  spoken  of 
is  concerning  present  drinking  or  forbearing  to  drink.  If  he  wills  to  drink,  then 
drinking  is  the  proper  object  of  the  act  of  his  Will ;  and  drinking,  on  some 
account  or  other,  now  appears  most  agreeable  to  him,  and  suits  him  best  If  he 
chooses  to  refrain,  then  refraining  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  Will,  and  is 
most  pleasing  to  him.  If  in  the  choice  he  makes  in  the  case,  he  prefers  a 
present  pleasure  to  a  ftiture  advantage,  which  he  judges  will  be  greater  when  it 
comes;  then  a  lesser  present  pleasure  appears  more  agreeable  to  him  than  a 
greater  advantage  at  a  distance.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  future  advantage  is 
preferred,  then  that  appears  most  agreeable,  and  suits  him  best  And  so  still 
the  present  volition  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  at  present  is. 

1  have  rather  chosen  to  express  myself  thus,  that  the  Will  always  is  as  the 
greatest  apparent  good,  or,  as  what  appears  most  agreeable,  is,  than  to  say  that 
the  Will  is  determmed  by  the  great^  apparent  good,  or  by  what  seems  most 
agreeaUe ;  because  an  appearing  most  agreeable  or  pleasing  to  the  mind,  and 
the  mind's  preferring  and  choosing,  seem  hardly  to  be  properly  and  perfectly 
&inct    If  strict  propriety  of  speech  be  insisted  on,  it  may  mome  properly  be 
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saidy  that  die  voluntary  action  which  is  the  immediate  consequence  and  fruit  of 
the  mind's  volition  or  choice,  is  determined  by  that  which  appears  most  agreea- 
ble, than  that  the  p-eference  or  choice  itself  is ;  but  that  the  act  of  volition  itself 
is  always  determined  by  that  in  or  about  the  mind's  view  of  the  object,  which 
causes  it  to  appesur  most  agreeable.  I  say,  in  or  about  the  mind's  view  of  the 
object,  because  what  has  iniiuence  to  render  an  object  in  view  agreeable,  is  not 
only  what  appears  in  the  object  viewed,  but  also  the  manner  of  the  view,  and 
the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  mind  that  views.  Particularly  to  enumerate 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  mind's  view  of  the  objects  of  volition,  which  have 
influence  m  their  appearing  agreeable  to  the  mind,  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty,  and  might  require  a  treatise  by  itself,  and  is  not  necessary  to  my 
present  purpose.     I  shall  therefore  only  mention  some  things  in  ^eneraL 

I.  One  thing  that  makes  an  object  proposed  to  choice  agreeable,  is  the  ap- 
parent nature  and  circumstances  of  the  object  And  there  are  various  things  oi 
this  sort,  that  have  a  hand  in  rendering  the  object  more  or  less  agreeable ;  as, 

1.  That  which  appears  in  the  object,  which  renders  it  beautiful  and  plea- 
sant, or  deformed  and  irksome  to  the  mind ;  viewing  it  as  it  is  in  itself. 

2.  The  apparent  degree  of  pleasure  or  trouble  attending  the  object,  or  the 
consequence  of  it.  Such  concomitants  and  consequences  bein^  viewed  as  cir- 
cumstances of  the  object,  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  and  as  it  were 
parts  of  it ;  as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  as  a  proposed  object  of  choice. 

3.  The  apparent  state  of  the  pleasure  or  trouble  that  appears,  with  respect 
to  distance  of  time ;  being  either  nearer  or  farther  off.  It  is  a  thing  in  itself 
agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  have  pleasure  speedily ;  and  disa^eeable  to  have  it 
delayed ;  so  that  if  there  be  two  equal  degrees  of  pleasure  set  m  the  mind's  view, 
tod  all  o\her  things  are  equal,  but  only  one  is  beheld  as  near,  and  the  other  far 
off;,  the  nearer  will  appear  most  a^eeable,  and  so  will  be  chosen.  Because, 
though  the  agreeableness  of  the  objects  be  exactly  equal,  as  viewed  in  them- 
selves, yet  not  as  viewed  in  their  circumstances;  one  of  them  having  the 
additional  agreeableness  of  the  circumstance  of  nearness. 

II.  Anonier  thing  that  contributes  to  the  agreeableness  of  an  object  of  choice, 
as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  is  the  manner  of  the  view.  If  me  object  be 
something  which  appears  connected  with  future  pleasure,  not  only  will  the 
degree  of  apparent  pleasure  have  influence,  but  also  the  manner  of  the  view, 
especially  in  two  rejects. 

1  With  respect  to  the  d^ee  of  judgment,  or  firmness  of  assent,  with  which 
the  mind  judges  the  pleasure  to  be  fiiture.  Because  it  is  more  agreeable  to  have 
a  certain  happiness,  than  an  uncertain  one ;  and  a  pleasure  viewed  as  more 
probable,  all  other  things  being  equal,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  than  that 
which  is  viewed  as  less  probable. 

2,  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  idea  of  the  future  pleasure.  With  re- 
gard to  things  which  are  the  subject  of  our  thoughts,  either  past,  present,  or 
niture,  we  have  much  more  of  an  idea  or  apprehension  of  some  tilings  than 
others ;  that  is,  our  idea  is  much  more  clear,  lively  and  strong.  Thus  the  ideas 
we  have  of  sensible  things  by  immediate  sensation,  are  usually  much  more  lively 
than  those  we  have  by  mere  imagination,  or  by  contemplation  of  them  when 
absent  My  idea  of  me  sun,  when  I  look  upon  it,  is  more  vivid  than  when  I 
only  think  of  it.  Our  idea  of  the  sweet  relish  of  a  delicious  fruit,  is  usually 
stronger  when  we  taste  it,  ihan  when  we  only  imagine  it  And  sometimes  the 
ideas  we  have  of  things  by  contemplation,  are  mudi  stronger  and  clearer,  than 
at  other  times.  Thus,  a  man  at  one  time  has  a  much  stronger  idea  of  the  plea- 
sure which  i»to  be  enjoyed  in  eating  some  sort  of  food  that  he  loves,  than  at 
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another.  Now  the  degree,  or  strength  of  the  idea  or  sense  that  men.  have  of 
future  good  or  evil,  is  one  thing  that  has  great  influence  on  their  minds  to  excite 
choice  or  volition.  When  of  two  kinds  of  future  pleasure,  which  the  mind 
considers  of,  and  are  presented  for  choice,  both  are  supposed  exactly  equal  by 
the  judgment,  and  both  equally  certain,  and  all  other  thmgs  are  equal,  but  only 
one  of  them  is  what  the  mind  has  a  far  more  lively  sense  of,  than  of  the  other ; 
this  has  the  greatest  advantage  by  far  to  affect  and  attract  the  mind,  and  move 
the  Will  It  is  now  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  take  the  pleasure  it  has  a 
strong  and  lively  sense  of,  than  that  which  it  has  only  a  famt  idea  of.  The  view 
of  the  former  is  attended  with  the  strongest  appetite,  and  the  greatest  uneasiness 
attends  the  want*  of  it ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  to  have  uneasiness 
removed,  and  its  appetite  gratified.  And  if  several  future  enjoyments  are 
presented  together,  as  competitors  for  the  choice  of  the  mind,  some  of  them 
judged  to  be  greater,  and  others  less ;  the  mind  also  having  a  greater  sense  and 
more  lively  idea  of  die  good  of  some  of  them,  and  of  others  a  less ;  and  some 
are  viewed  as  of  greater  certainty  or  probability  than  others ;  and  those  enjoy- 
ments that  appear  most  agreeable  in  one  of  these  respects,  appear  least  so  m 
others ;  in  this  case,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  agreeableness  of  a  proposed 
object  of  choice  will  be  in  a  decree  some  way  compounded  of  the  d^ee  of 
good  supposed  by  the  judgment,  me  degree  of  apparent  probabililT  or  certainty 
of  that  good,  and  the  degree  of  the  view  or  sense,  or  liveliness  ot  the  idea  the 
mind  has  of  that  good ;  because  all  together  concur  to  constitute  the  degree  in 
which  the  object  appears  at  present  agreeable ;  and  accordingly  voUtion  will 
be  determ'med.  U 

I  might  furtMer  observe,  the  state  of  the  mind  that  views  a  proposed  object 
of  choice,  is  another  thing  that  contributes  to  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeable- 
ness  of  that  object;  the  particular  temper  which  the  mind  has  by  nature,  or 
that  has  been  introduced  and  established  by  education,  example,  custom,  or  some 
other  means ;  or  the  firame  or  state  that  the  mind  is  in  on  a  particular  occasion. 
That  object  which  appears  agreeable  to  one,  does  not  so  to  another.  And  the 
same  object  does  not  always  appear  s^like  agreeable,  to  the  same  person,  at 
different  times.  It  is  most  agreeable  to  some  men,  to  follow  their  reason  \  and 
to  others,  to  follow  their  appetites :  to  some  men  it  is  more  agreeable  to  deny  a 
vicious  inclination,  than  to  grati^  it;  others  it  suits  best  to  gratify  the  vilest 
appetites.  It  is  more  disagreeable  to  some  men  than  others,  to  counteract  a 
former  resolution.  In  these  respects,  and  many  others  which  might  be  men- 
ticmed,  different  things  will  be  most  agreeable  to  different  peisons ;  and  not  only 
K>,  but  to  the  same  persons  at  different  times. 

But  possibly  it  is  needless  and  improper,  to  mention  the  frame  and  state  ot 
the  mind,  as  a  distinct  ground  of  the  agreeableness  of  objects  from  the  other 
two  mentioned  before,  viz.,  the  apparent  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
objects  viewed,  and  the  manner  of  the  view ;  perhaps  if  we  strictly  consider  the 
matter,  the  different  temper  and  state  of  the  mind  makes  no  alteration  as  to  the 
agreeableness  of  objects,  any  other  way  than  as  it  makes  the  objects  themselves 
appear  differently  beautiful  or  deformed,  having  apparent  pleasure  or  pain 
attending  them ;  and  as  it  occasions  the  manner  of  the  view  to  be  different, 
causes  the  idea  of  beauty  or  defonnity,  pleasure  or  uneasiness  to  be  more  or 
less  lively. 

However,  I  think  so  much  is  certain,  that  volition,  in  no  one  instance  that 
can  be  mentioned,  is  otherwise  than  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  explamed.  The  choice  of  the  mind  never  departs  from  that 
which  at  that  time,  and  with  respect  to  the  direct  and  immediate  objects  of 
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that  decision  of* the  mind,  appears  most  agreeable  and  pleasing^  all.thiirgs  cod« 
•sidered.  If  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Will  are  a  man's  own  actions,  then 
those  actions  which  appear  inost  agreeable  to  him  he  wills.  If  it  be  now  most 
agreeable  to  him,  all  things  considered,  to  walk,  then  he  wills  to  walk.  -If  it 
be  now,  upon  the  whole  of  what  at  present  appears  to  him,  most  agreeable  to 
speak,  then  he  chooses  to  speak  :  if  it  suits  hmi  best  to  keep  silence,  then  he 
chooses  to  keep  silence.  There  is  scarcely,  a  plainer  and  more  universal  dictate 
of  the  sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  Ihan  that,  when  men  act  voluntarily, 
and  do  what  they  please,  then  they,  do  what  suits  them  best,  or  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  them.  To  say,  that  Uiey  do  what  they  please,  or  what  pleases 
them,  but  yet  do' net  do  what  is  agreeable  to  them,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
they  do  what  thiey  please,  but  do  not  act  their  pleasure ;  and  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  do  what  they  please,  and  yet  do  not  do  what  they  please. 

It  appiears  from  these  things,  that  in  some  sense,  the  Will  always  follows 
the  last  (fictate  of  the  understanding.  But  then  the  understanding  must  be  taken 
in  a  large  sense,  as  including  the  whole  faculty  of  perception  or  apprehension^, 
and  not  merely  what  is  called  reason  or  judgment  If  by  the  dictate  of  the 
understanding  is  meant  w^hat/eason  declares  to  be  best  or  most  for  the  person's 
happiness,  ts^ing  in  the  whole  of  his  duration,  it'  is  not  true,  that  the  W^ill  always 
follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding.  Such  a  dictate  of  reason  is  quite 
a  different  matter  froin  things  appearing  now  most  agreeable ;  all  things  being 
put  together  which  pertain  to  the  mind^s  present  perceptions,  apprehensions  or 
ideas,  m  any  respect  Although  that  dictate  of  reason,  when  it  lakes  place,  is 
one  thing  that  is  put  into  the  scales,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  that  has 
concern  iri  the  cdn^pound  influence  which  moves  and  induces  the  Will ;  and  is 
one  thing  that  is  to  be  considered  in  c;stilnating  the  degree  of  that  appearance 
of  good  which  the  Will  always  follows  j  either  as  having  its  influence  added 
to  other- things,  or  subducted  from  them.  When  it  concurs  with  other  things, 
then  its  weight  is  added  to  them,  as  put  into  the  same  scale  ;  but  when  it 
18  against  them,  it  is  as  a  weight  in  the  opposite  scale,  where  it  resists  the 
influence  of  other  things:  yet  its  resistance  is  often  ^overcome  by  their  greater 
weight,  and  so  the  act  of  the  Will  is  determined  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  things  which  I  have  said,  may,  I  hope,  serve  in  some  measure,  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  the  position  I  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  viz., 
that  the  wrll  is  always  determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  by  that  view  of 
the  mind  which  has  the  greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to  excite  volition 
But  whether  I  have  been  so  happy  as  rightly  to  explain  the  tlimg  w^herein  consists 
the  strength  of  motives,  or  not,  yet  my  failing  in  this  will  not  overthrow  the 
position  itself;  wbich  carries  much  of  its  own  evidence  with  it,  and  is  the  thing 
of  chief  importance  to  the  purpose  of  the  ensuing  discourse :  and  the  truth  of  it, 
I  hope,  will  appear  with  great  clearness,  before  I  have  finished  what  I  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  himian  hberty 


SECTION    III. 


ConcemiDg  the  meaning  of  the  terms  •  Necessity,  Impossibility,  Inability,  &c,y  and 

of  Contingence. 

The  words  necessary,  impossible,  &c,  are  abundantly  .used  in  controversieb 
about  Free  Will  and  moral  agency  ;  and  therefore  the  sense  in  which  thev  are 
used,  should  be  clearly  imderstood. 
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Here  I  might  say,  that  a  thing  iis  then  said  to  be  necessary,  when  it  mui»t  be 
and  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  this  would  not  properly  be  a  definition  of  Neces- 
ai^,  or  an  explanation  of  the  word,  any  more  than  if  I  explained  the  word  must^ 
by  there  being  a  necessity*  The  words  must,  can^  and  cannot ,  need  expUcation, 
as  much  as  the  words  necessary  and  impossible  ;  excepting  that  the  fonne%are 
words  that  children  commonly  use,  and  know  something  of  the  meaning  of  earUer 
than  the  latter. 

The  word  necessary ,  as  used  in  common  speech,  is  a  relative  term  ;  and 
relates  to  some  suppos^  opposition  made  to  the  existence  of  the  thing  spoken 
of,  which  is  Overcome,  or  proves  in  vain  to  hinder  or  alter  it  That  is  necessary, 
in  the  original  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which  is,  or  will,  be,  notwithstand- 
ing all  suppiosable  opposition*  To  say,  that  a  thing  is  necesasry,  is  the  same 
thmg  as  to  say,  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  not  be :  but  the  word  impossible 
is  manifestly  a  relative  term,  and  has  reference  to  supposed  power  exerted  to 
hrin^  a  thing  to  pass,  which  is  insufficient  for  the  effect ;  as  the  word  unable  is 
relative,  and  has  relation  to  ability  or  endeavor  which  is  insufficient ;  and  as  the 
word  irresistible  is  relative,  and  has  always  reference  to  resistance  which  is 
made,  or  may  be  made  to  some  force  or  power  tending  to  an  effect,  and  is  insuf- 
ficient to  withstand  the  power  or  hinder  the  effect  The  common  notion  of 
necessity  and  impossibiUty  implies  something  that  frustrates  endeavor  or  desire. 

Here  several  things  are  to  be  noted. 

1.  Things  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  general,  which  are  or  will  be  not  with- 
standing any  supposable  opposition  from  us  or  others,  or  from  whatever  quarter. 
But  thin^  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  us,  which  are  or  will  be  notwithstanding 
all  opposition  supposable  in  the  case  from  us.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
the  word  impossible^  and  oth^r  such  like  terms. 

2.  These  terms  necessary ,  impossihlcy  irresistibley  &c.,  do  especially  belong 
to  the  controversy  about  Uberty  and  moral  agency,  as  used  in  the  latter  of  the 
two  senses  now  mentioned,  viz.,  as  necessary  or  impossible  to  us,  and  with  rela- 
tion to  any  supposable  (^position  or  endeavor  of  ours. 

3.  As  the  word  J^ecessUy  in  its  vulgar  and  common  use,  is  relative,  and 
has  always  reference  to  some  supposable  insufficient  opposition  ;  so  when  we 
speak  of  any  thing  as  necessary  to  us,  it  is  with  relation  to  some  supposable 
opposition  of  our  Wills,  or  some  voluntary  exertion  or  effort  of  ours  to  the  cori- 
traiy  ;  for  we  do  not  properly  make  opposition  to  an  event,  any  otherwise  than, 
as  we  voluntarily  oppose  it  Things  ar^aid  to  be  what  must  be,  or  necessarily 
are,  as  to  us,  when  they  are,  or  will  be,  though  we  desire  or  endeavor  the 
contrary,  or  try  to  prevent  or  remove  their  existence  :  but  such  opposition  of 
ours  always  either  consists  in,  or  impUes,  opposition  of  our  Wills. 

It  is  manifest  that  aJl  such  like  words  and  phrases,  as  vulgarly  used,  are 
used  and  accepted  in  this  maimer  A  thing  is  said  to  be  necessary,  when  we 
cannot  help  it,  let  us  do  what  w^will.  So  any  thing  is  said  to  be  impossible 
to  us,  when  we  would  do  it,  or  would  have  it  brought  to  pass,  and  endeavor 
it ;  or  at  least  may  be  supposed  to  desire  and  seek  it ;  but  all  our  desires  and 
endeavors  are,  or  would  be  vain.  And  that  is  said  to  be  irresistible,  which 
overcomes  all  our  opposition,  resistance,  and  endeavors  to  the  contrary.  And 
we  are  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  our  supposable  desires  and  endeav* 
ore  to  do  it  are  insufficient 

We  are  accustomed,  in  the  common  use  of  language,  to  appl^  and  under- 
stand these  phrases  in  this' sense  ;  we  grow  up  with  such  a  habit ;  which  by 
the  da'dy  use  of  these  terms,  in  such  a  sense,  from  our  childhood,  becomes  fixed . 
and  settled ;  so  that  the  idea  of  a  relation  to  s^supposed  will,  desire  and  endeavor 
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of  ours,  is  strongly  cohndbted  with  these  terms,  and  naturally  excited  in  our 
minds,  whenever  we  hear  the  words  used.  Such  ideas,  and  these  words,  are 
so  united  and  associated,  that  they  unavoidably  go  together  ;  one  suggests  the 
other,  and  carries  the  other  with  it,  and  never  can  be  separated  as  long  as  we 
livai  And  if  we  use  the  words,  as  terms  of  art,  in  another  sense,  yet,  uruess  we 
are  exceeding  circutospect  and  wary,  we  shall  insensibly  sUde  into  the  vulgar 
use  of  them,  and  so  apply  the  words  in  a  very  inconsistent  manner :  this  habit- 
ual connection  of  ideas  will  deceive  and  confound  us  in  our  reasonings  and 
discourses,  Vherein  we  pretend  to  use  these  terms  in  that  manner,  as  terms  of  art 

4.  ItfoUows  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  wh^  these  terms  necessary^ 
impossible^  irresistible^  unable,  &c.,  are  used  in  cases  wherein  no  opposition,  or 
insufficient  will  or  endeavor,  is  supposed,  or  can  be  supposed,  but  the  veir 
nature  of  the  supposed  case  itself  excludes  and  denies  any  such  opposition,  will 
or  endeavor,  these  terms  are  then  not  used  in  their  proper  sigiufication,  but 
quite  beside  their  use  in  common  speech.  The  reason  is  manifest ;  namely,  that 
in  such  cases  we  cannot  use  the  words  with  reference  to  a  supposable  oppo- 
sition, will  or  endeavor.  And  therefore,  if  any  man  uses  these  terms  in  such 
cases,  he  either  uses  them  nonsensically,  or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their 
original  and  proper  meaning.  As  for  instance ;  if  a  man  should  affirm  after 
this  manner,  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  man,  and  what  must  be,  that  a  man 
should  choose  virtue  rather  than  vice,  during  the  time  that  he  prefers  virtue  to 
vice ;  and  that  it  is  a  thing  impossible  and  irresistible,  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise than  that  he  should  haVe  this  choice,  so  long  as  this  choice  continues ;  such 
a  man  would  use  the  terms  musty  irresistible,  &c.,  with  perfect  insignificance 
and  nonsense ;  or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their  common  use ;  which  is 
with  reference,  as  has  been  observed,  to  supposable  opposition,  unwillmgness 
and  resistance ;  whereas,  here,  the  veiy  supposition  excludes  and  denies  any 
such  thing  :  for  the  case  supposed  is  that  of  being  willing  and  choosing. 

5.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  terms  necessary,  imposstbUy 
&c.,  are  often  used  by  philosophers  and  metaphysicians  in  a  sense  quite  diverse 
from  their  common  use  and  on^al  signification  :  for  they  apply  them  to  many 
cases  in  which  no  opposition  is.  supposed  or  supposable.  Thus  they  use  them 
with  respect  to  God's  existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  when  there 
was  no  other  being  but  He :  so  with  regard  to  many  of  the  dispositions  and 
acts  of  the  Divine  Being,  such  as  his  loving  himself,  his  loving  righteousness, 
hating  sin,  &c.  So  they  apply  these  terms  to  many  cases  of  the  inclinations 
and  actions  of,  created  intelligoit  beings,  angels  and  men  ;  wherein  all  oppo- 
sition of  the  Will  is  shut  out  and  denied,  in  the  very  supposition  of  the  case. 

Metaphysical  or  Philosophical  Necessity  is  nothing  diffierent  from  their 
certainty.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  certainty  of  knowl^ge,  but  the  certainty 
that  is  in  things  themselves,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  certainty  of  the  know- 
ledge of  them ;  or  that  wherein  lies  the  ground  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
proposition  which  affirms  them. 

What  is  sometimes  given  as  the  definition  of  philosophical  Necessity,  namely, 
that  by  which  a  thing  cannot  but  be,  or  whereby  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  fails 
of  being  a  proper  explanation  of  it,  on  two  accounts  :  first,  the  words  can,  or 
cannot,  need  explanation  as  much  as  the  word  JVecessity  ;  and  the  former  may 
as  well  be  explained  by  the  latter,  as  the  latter  by  the  former.  Thus,  if  any  one 
asked  us  what  we  mean,  when  we  say,  a  thing  cannot  but  be,  we  might  explain 
ourselves  by  saying,  we  mean,  it  must  necessarily  be  so ;  as  well  as  explain 
Necessity,  by  saying,  it  is  that  by  which  a  thing  cannot  but  be.  And  secondly, 
this  definition  is  liable  to  the  forementioned  great  inconvenience :  tlie  wonfc 
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oamdy  or  unable^  are  properly  relative,  and  have  relation  to  power  exerted^  or 
that  may  be  exerted,  in  order  to  the  tlung  spoken  of;  to  which,  as  I  have  now 
observed,  the.  word  Jfecessiiyy  as  used  by  philosophers,  has  no  reference. 

Philosophical  Necessity  is  really  nothiiig  else  than  the  full  and  fixed  connect 
tion  between  the  thingjs  signified  by  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition, 
wiiich  afiSnns  something  to  be  true*  When  there  is  such  a  connection,  then 
the  thing  afRrmed  in  the  proposition  is  necessary,  in  a  philosophical  sense ; 
whether  any  opposition,  or  contrary  effort  be  supposed,  or  supposable  in  the 
case,  or  no.  When  the  subject  and  predicsrte  x)f  the  proposition,  which  affirms 
the  existence  of  any  thing,  either  substance,  quality,  act  Or  circumstance,  have  a 
full  and  certain  connection,  then  the  existence  or  being  of  that  thing  is  said  to 
he  necessary  in  a  metaphysical  sense.  And  in  this  sense  I  use  the  word  Jfecessityy 
m  the  following  discourse,  when  I  endeavor  to  prove  that  Necessity  is  not  incon- 
sistent wnth  liberty. 

The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which  affirms  existence  of 
something,  may  have  a  full,  fixed,  and  certain  connection  several  ways. 

(1.)  rhey  may  have  a  fulL  and  perfect  connection  in  and  of  themselves; 
because  it  may  imply  a  contradiction,  or  gross  absurdity,  to  suppose  them 
not  connected.  Thus  many  things  are  necessary  in  their  own  nature.  So 
the  eternal  existence  of  being,  generally  considered,  is  nebessary  in  itself;  because 
it  would  be  in  itself  the  greatest  absurdity,  to  deny  the  existence  of  being  in 
general,  or  to  say  there  was  absolute  and  universal  nothing ;  and  is  as  it  were 
Sie  sum  of  all  contradictions ;  as  might  be  shown,  if  this  were  a  proper  place 
for  it  So  God's  infinity,  and  other  attributes  are  necessary.  So  it  is  necessanr 
m  its  own  nature,  that  two  and  two  should  be  four ;  and  it  is  necessary,  tliat  all 
right  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference  should  be 
equal  It  is  necessary,  fit  and  suitable,  that  men  should  do  to  others,  as  they 
would  that  they  should  do  to  them.  So  innumerable  metaphysical  and  mathe- 
matical truths  are  necessary  in  themselves ;  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
proposition  wUch  affirms  them,  are  perfectly  connected  of  themselves. 

(2.)  The  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which 
affirms  the  existence  of  sometthing,  may  be  fixed  and  made  certain,  because  the 
existence  of  that  thing  is  already  come  to  pass ;  and  either  now  is,  or  has  been ; 
and  so  has  as  it  were  made  sure  of  existence.  And  therefore,  the  proposition 
which  affirms  present  and  past  existence  of  it,  may  by  this  means  be  made 
certain,  and  necessarily  and  unalterably  true.  The  past  event  has  fixed  and 
decided  the  matter,  as  to  its  existence ;  and  has  made  it  impossible  but  that 
existence  should  be  truly  predicated  of  it  Thus  the  existence  of  whatever  is 
already  come  to  pass,  is  now  become  necessary ;  it  is  become  impossible  it 
should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that  such  a  thm^  has  been. 

(3.)  The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which  affirms  something  to 
be,  may  have  a  real  and  certain  connection  consequentially ;  and  so  the 
existence  of  the  thing  may  be  consequentially  necessary ;  as  it  may  be  surely 
and  firmly  connected  with  something  else,  that  is  necessary  in  one  of  the  fonner 
respects.  As  it  is  either  fully  and  thoroughly  connected  with  that  which '  is 
absolutely  necesskry  in  its  own  nature,  or  with  something  which  has  already 
received  and  made  sure  of  existence.  This  Necessity  lies  in,  or  may  be  explained, 
hy  the  connection  of  two  or  more  propositions  one  with  another.  Things  which 
are  perfectly  connected  with  otiier  things  that  are  necessary,  are  necessary 
then^lves,  by  a  Necessity  of  consequence. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  things  which  are  future,  or  which  will 
hereafter  b^in  to  be,  which  can  be  said  to  be  necessary,  are  necessary  only  in 
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this  last  way.  Their  existence  is  not  necessary  in  itself ;  for  if  so,  they  alwa3rs 
would  have  existed.  Nor  is  their  existence  become  necessary  by  being  made 
sure,  by  bekig  already  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  the  only  way  that  any  thing 
that  is  to  come  to  pass  hereafter,  is  or  can  be  necessary,  is  by  a  connection  with 
something  that  is  necessary  in  its  own  nature,  or  something  that  already  is,  or 
has  been  ;  so  that  the  one  being  supposed,  the  other  certa'mly  follows.  And 
this  also  is  the  only  way  that  all  things  past,  excepting  those  which  were  from 
eternity,  could  be  necessary  before  they  came  to  pass,  or  could  come  to  pass 
necessarily ;  and  therefore  the  only  way  in  which  any  effect  or  event,  or  any 
tiling  whatsoever  that  ever  has  had,  or  will  have  a  beginning,  has  come  into 
being  necessarily,  or  will  hereafter  necessarily  exist  And  therefore  this  is  the 
Necessity  which  especially  belongs  to  controversies  about  the  acts  of  the  Will. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  in  these  controversies,  further  to  observe  concerning 
metaphysical  Necessity,,  that  (agreeably  to  the  distmction  before  observed  of 
Necessity,  as  vulgarly  understood)  things  that  exist  may  be  said  to  be  necessary, 
either  with  a  general  or  particular  Necessity.  The  existence  of  a  thing  may  be  said 
to  be  necessary  with  a  general  Necessity,  when  all  things  whatsoever  being 
considered,  there  is  a  foundation  for  certainty  of  its  existence;  or. when  in  the 
most  general  and  universal  view  of  things,  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
proposition,  which  aflSrms  its  existence,  would  appear  with  an  infallible  con- 
nection. 

An  event,  or  the  existence  of  a  thing,  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  with  a 
particular  necessity,  or  with  regard  to  a  particular  person,  thing,  or  time,  when 
nothing  that  can  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  or  about  that  person,  thing,  or 
time,  alters  the  case  at  all,  as  to  the  certainty  of  that  event,  or  the  existence  of 
.that  thing  ;  or  can  be  of  any  account  at  all,  in  determining  the  infallibility  of 
the  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  in  the  proposition  wliich  affirms  the 
existence  of  the  thing  ;  so  that  it  is  all  one,  as  to  that  person,  or  thing,  at  least  at 
that  time,  as  if  the  existence  were  necessary  with  a  Necessity  SLat  is  most 
universal  and  absolute.  Thus  there  are  many  thiuOT  that  happen  to  particular 
persons,'  which  they  have  no  hand  in,  and  in  the  existence  of  which  no  will  of 
theirs  has  any  concern,  at  least  at  that  time ;  which,  whether  they  are  necessary 
or  not,  with  regard  to  things  in  general,  yet  are  necessary  to  them,  and  widi 
regard  to  any  volition  of  theirs  at  that  time ;  as  they  prevent  all  acts  of  the 
wul  about  the  affair.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  apply  this  observation  to  parti- 
cular instances  in  the  following  discourse.  Whether  the  same  things  that  are 
necessary  with  a  particular  Necessity,  be  not  also  necessary  with  a  general 
Necessity,  may  be  a  matter  of  future  consideration.  Let  that  be  as  ft  will,  it 
alters  not  the  case,  as  to  the  use  of  this  distinction  of  the  kinds  of  Necessity. 

.  These  things  may  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining  of  the  terms  necessary  and 
necessity y  as  terms  of  art,  and  as  often  used  by  metaphysicians,  and  controversial 
writers  in  divinity,  in  a  sense  diverse  from,  and  more  extensive  than  their 
original  meaning  in  common  language,  which  was  before  explained. 

What  has  been  said  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  terms  necessary  and  neces^ 
sUyy  may  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining  of  the  opposite  tOrms  impossible  and 
impossibilUy.  For  tliere  is  no  difference,  but  only  the  latter  are  negative^  and 
the  foimer  positive.  Impossibility  is  the  same  as  negative  Necessity,  or  a 
Necessity  that  a  thin^  should  not  be.  And  it  is  used  as  a  term  of  art  in  a  like 
.  diversity  from  the  original  and  vulgar  meaning  with  Necessity. 

The  same  may  be  observed  concerning  the  words  unable  and  incSnlUy.  It 
has.  been  observed,  that  these  terms,  in  their  original  and  common  use,  have 
relation  to  will  and  endeavor,  as  supposable  m  the  case,  and  as  insufficient  for 
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the  Imnging  to  pass  the  thing  willed  and  endeavored.  But  as  these  terms  are 
often  used  by  philosophers  and'divines,  especially  writeis  on  controversies  about 
free  will,  they  are  used  in  a  quite  different,  and  far  more  extensive  sense,  and  are 
applied  to  many  cases  wherem  no  will  or  endeavor  for  the  bringing,  of  the  thing 
to  pass,  is  or  can  be  supposed,  but  is  actually  denied  and  excluded  i^  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

As  t}ie  words  necessary y  impossible,  tmabky  &c.,  are  used  by  polemic 
writers,  in  a  sense  diverse  from  their  common  signification,  the  like  has  hap* 
pcned  to  the  term  contingent  Any  thing^is  said  to  be  contingent,  or  to  come 
to  pass  by  chance  or  accident,  in  the  original  meaning  of  such  words,  when  its 
connection  with  its  causes  or  antecedents,  according  to  the  established  course 
of  things,  is  not  discerned ;  and  so  is  what  we  have  no  means  of  the  foresight  of. 
And  especially  is  any  thing  said  to  be  contingent  or  accidental  with  regard  to 
us,  when  any  thing  comes  to  pass  that  we  are  concerned  in,  as  occasions  or 
subjects,  without  our  foreknowledge,  and  beside  our  design  and  scope. 

But  the  word  contingent  is  abundantly  used  in  a  tery  differei^t  sense ;  not 
for  that  wh^e  connection  with  the  series  of  things  we  cannot  discern,  so  as  to 
foresee  the  event,  but  for  something  which  has  absolutely  no  previous  ground 
or  reason,  with  which  its  existence  has  any  fixed  and  certain  connection 


SECTION    IV. 

Of  the  Distinction  of  Natural  and  Moral  Necessity,  and  Inability. 

That  Necessity  which  has  been  explained,  consisting  in  an  infallible  con-? 
nection  of  the  things  signified  by  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  as 
intelligent  beings  are  the  subjects  of  it,  is  distinguished  into  moral  and  natural 
Necessity. 

I  shall  not  now  stand  to  inquire  whether  this  distinction  be  a  proper  and 
perfect  distinction ;  but  shall  only  explain  how  these  two  sorts  of  Necessity  are 
und^stood,  as  the  terms  are  sometimes  used,  and  as  they  are  used  in  the 
following  discourse. 

The  phrase,  moral  Necessity,  is  used  variously;  sometimes  it; is  ii$ed  for- a 
Necessity  of  moral  obligation.  So  we  say,  a  man  is  under  Necessity,  when  hje 
is  under  bonds  of  duty  and  conscience,  wluch  he  cannot  be  discharged  from.  So 
the  word  Necessity  is  often  used  for  great  obUgation  in  point  of  interest 
Sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  apparent  connection  of  things, 
which  is  the  groimd  of  moral  evidence;  and  so  is  distbguished  from  absolute. 
Necessity,  or  diat  sure  connection  of  things,  that  is  a  foundation  for  infallible- 
certainty.  In  this  sense,  moral  Necessity  signifies  much  the  same  as  that  high 
d^ee  of  probability,  which  is  ordinerilj'  sufKcient  to  satisfy,  and  be  relied  upon 
by  mankind,  in  their  conduct  and  behavior  in  the  world,  as  they  would  cohsuh 
their  own  safety  and  mterest,  and  treat  others  properly  as  members  of  societ}'. 
And  sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  Necessity  of  connection  and 
consequence,  which  arises  fix)m  such  moral  causes,  as  the  strength  of  inclination, 
or  motives,  and  the  connection  which  there  is  in  many  cases  between  these, 
and  such  certain  volitions  and  actions.  And  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  I  use  the 
phrase,  moral  JfecessUyy  in  the  following  discx)urse. 

By  natural  Necessity,  as  applied  to  men,  I  mean  such  Necessity  as  men  are 
under  through  the  force  of  natural  causes ;  as  distinguished  from  what  are 
called  moial  causes^  such  as  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  moral 
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motives  and  inducements.  Thus  men  placed  in  certain  circumstances,  are  the 
subjects  of  particular  sensations  by  Necessity ;  they  feel  pain  when  their  bodies 
are  wounded ;  they  see  the  objects  presented  before  them  in  a  clear  light,  when 
their  eyes  are  opened ;  so  they  assent  to  the  truth  of  certain  propositions,  as 
soon  as  the  terms  are  understood ;  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that  black  is 
not  white,  that  two  parallel  lines  can  never  cross  one  another ;  so  by  a  natural 
Necessity  men's  bodies  move  dovniwards,  when  there  is  nothing  to  support 
them. 

But  here  several  things  may  be  noted  concerning  these  two  kinds  of 
Necessity.  * 

,  1.  Moral  Necessity  may  be  as  absolute,  as  natural  Necessity.  That  is,  the 
effect  may  be  as  perfectly  connected  with  its  moral  cause,  as  a  natural  necessary 
effect  is  with  its  natural  cause.  Whether  the  Will  in  every  case  is  necessarily 
determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  whether  the  Will  ever  makes  any 
resistance  to  such  a  motive,  or  can  ever  oppose  the  strongest  present  inclination, 
or  not ;  if  that  matter  should  be  controverted,  yet  I  suppose  none  will  deny, 
but  that,  in  some  cases,  a  previous  bias  and  inclmation,  or  the  motive  presented, 
may  be  so  powerful,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  may  be  certainly  and  indissolubly 
connected  therewith.  When  motives  or  previous  biases  are  veiy  strong,  all 
will  allow  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  going  against  them.  And  if  they 
-  were  yet  stronger,  the  difficulty  would  be  stul  greater.  And  therefore,  if  more 
were  still  added  to  their  strength,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  make  the 
difficulty  so  great,  that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  surmount  it ;  for  this 
plain  reason,  because  whatever  power  men  may  be  supposed  to  have  to  sur- 
mount difficulties,  yet  that  power  is  not  infinite ;  and  so  goes  not  beyond  certain 
limits.  If  a  man  can  surmount  ten  degrees  of  difficmty  of  this  kind  with 
twenty  degrees  of  strength,  because  the  degrees  of  strength  are  beyond  the 
degrees  of  difficulty ;  yet  if  the  difficulty  be  increased  to  thirty,  or  a  hundred,  or 
a  thousand  degrees,  and  his  strength  not  also  increased,  his  strength  will  be 
wholly  insufficient  to  surmount  the  difficulty.  As  therefore  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  sure  and  perfect  connection  between  moral 
causes  and  effects ;  so  this  only  is  what  I  call  ly  the  name  of  moral  Necessity. 

2.  W^hen  I  use  this  distinction  of  moral  and  natural  Necessity,  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  suppose,  that  if  any  thing  comes  to  pass  by  the  former  kind  of 
Necessity,  the  nature  of  things  is  not  concerned  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  latter 
I  do  not  mean  to  determine,  that  when  a  moral  habit  or  motive  is  so  strong, 
that  the  act  of  the  Will  infallibly  follows,  this  is  not  owing  to  the  nature  of 
things.  But  these  are  the  names  that  these  two  kinds  of  Necessity  have  usually 
been  called  by ;  and  they  must  be  distinguished  by  some  names  or  other ;  for 
there  is  a  distinction  or  difference  between  them,  that  is  very  important  in  its 
consequences ;  which  difference  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection, as  in  the  two  terms  connected.  The  cause  with  which  the  effect  is 
connected,  is  of  a  particular  land,  viz.,  that  which  is  of  moral  nature ;  either 
some  previous  habitual  disposition,  or  some  motive  exhibited  to  the  understand- 
ing. And  the  effect  is  also  of  a  particular  kind ;  being  likewise  of  a  moral 
nature;  consisting  in  some  inclination  or  volition  of  me  soul  or  voluntary 
action. 

I  suppose,  that  Necessity  which  is  called  natural,  m  distinction  from  moral 
necessity,  is  so  called,  because  mere  nature^  as  the  word  is  vulgarly  used,  is 
concerned,  without  any  thing  of  choice.  The  word  nature  is  often  used  in 
opposition  to  choice ;  not  because  nature  has  indeed  never  any  hand  in  our 
choice;  but  this  probably  comes  to  pass  by  means  that  we  first  get  our  notion 
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of  nature  from  that  discernible  and  obvious  course  of  events,  Trhich  we  observe 
m  many  things  that  our  choice  has  no  concern  in ;  and  especially  in  the  material 
world ;  which,  in  veiy  many  parts  of  it,  we  easily  perceive  to  be  in  a  settled 
course ;  the  stated  order  and  manner  of  succession  being  very  apparent  But 
where  we  do  not  readily  discern  the  rule  and  connection,  (though  there  be  a 
connection,  according  to  an  established  law,  truly  taking  place,)  we  signify  the 
manner  of  evoit  by  some  other  name.  Even  in  many  tmngs  which  are  seen  in 
the  material  and  inanimate  world,  which  do  not  discemibly  and  obviously  come 
to  pass  according  to  any  settled  course,  men  do  not  call  the  manner  of  the  event 
by  the  name  of  nature^  but  by  such  names  as  accident^  chancty  conHngenct,  &c. 
So  men  make  a  distinction  between  Qature  and  choice ;  as  though  they  were 
completely  and  universally  distinct  Whereas,  I  suppose  none  will  deny  but 
that  choice,  in  many  cases,  arises  from  nature,  as  truly  as  other  events.  But 
the  dependence  and  connection  between  acts  of  volition  or  choice,  and  their 
causes,  according  to  established  laws,  is  not  so  sensible  and  obvious.  And  we 
observe  that  choice  is  as  it  were  a  new  principle  of  motion  and  action,  different 
from  that  established  law  and  order  of  things  which  is  nx^st  obvious,  that  is 
seen  especially  in  corporeal  and  sensible  things ;  and  also  the  choice  often 
interposes,  interrupts  and  alters  the  chain  of  events  in  these  external  objects, 
and  causes  them  to  proceed  otherwise  than  they  would  do,  if  let  alone,  and  left 
to  go  on  according  to  the  laws  of  motion  among  themselves.  Hence  it  is 
qwken  of  as  if  it  were  a  principle  of  motion  entirely  distinct  from  nature,  and 
properly  set  in  opposition  to  it  Names  being  conamonlv  given  to  tWngs, 
according  to  what  is  most  obvious,  and  is  suggested  by  what  appears  to  the 
senses  without  reflection  and  research. 

3.  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  what  has  been  explained,  as  signified  by  the 
name  of  moral  Necessity,  the  word  Necessity  is  not  used  according  to  the 
original  design  and  meaning  of  the  word ;  for,  as  was  observed  before,  such 
teims,  necessary,  impossible^  irresistible^  &c.,  in  common  speech,  and  their  most 
proper  sense,  are  always  relative;  having  reference  to  some  supposable 
voluntary  opposition  or  endeavor,  that  is  insifEcient.  But  no  such  opposition, 
or  contrary  will  and  endeavor,  is  supposable  in  the  case  of  moral  Necessity ; 
which  is  a  certainty  of  the  inclination  and  will  itself;  which  does  not 
admit  of  the  supposition  of  a  will  to  oppose  and  resist  it  For  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  the  same  individual  will  to  expose  itself,  in  its  present  act ;  or  the 
present  choice  to  be  opposite  to,  and  resisting  present  choice ;  as  absurd  as  it  is 
to  talk  of  two  contrary  motions,  in  the  same  moving  body,  at  the  same  time. 
And  therefore  the  very  case  supposed  never  admits  of  any  trial  whether  an 
oi^posing  or  resisting  will  can  overcome  this  Necessity. 

What  has  been  said  of  natural  and  moral  Necessity,  may  serve  to  explain 
what  is  intaoded  by  natural  and  moral  Inability.  We  are  said  to  be  naturally 
unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  will,  because  what  is  most  com- 
monly called  nature  does  not  allow  of  it,  or  because  of  some  impeding  defect  or 
obstacle  that  is  extrinsic  to  the  will,  either  in  the  faculty  of  understanding,  con- 
stitution of  body,  or  external  objects.  Moral  InabiUly  consists  not  in  any  of 
these  thii^  ;  but  either  in  the  want  of  inclination,  or  the  strength  of  a  contrary 
bclination,  or  the  want  of  sufficient  motives  in  view,  to  induce  and  excite  the  act 
of  the  will,  or  the  strength  of  apparent  motives  to  the  contrary.  Or  both  these 
may  be  resolved  into  one ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  one  word,  that  moral  Inability 
consists  in  the  opposition  or  want  of  inclmation.  For  when  a  person  is  imable  to 
will  or  choose  such  a  thing,  through  a  defect  of  motives,  or  prevalence  of  contrary 
nioti  ves,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  his  being  imabie  through  the  want  of  an  inclination^ 
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or  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  in  such  circumstances,  and  under  thQ 
influence  of.  such  views.  * 

To  give  some  instances  of  this  moral  Inability.  A  woman  of  great  honor  and 
chastity  may  have  a  moral  Inability  to  prostitute  herself  to  her  slave.  A  child  of 
great  love  and  duty  to  his  parents,  may  be  unable  to  be  willing  to  kill  liis  father. 
A  very  lascivious  man,  in  case  of  certain  opportunities  and  temptations,  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  and  such  restraints,  may  be  unable,  to  forbear  ratifying  his 
lust  A  drunkard,  under  such  and  such  circumstances,  may  be  unable  to  fon)ear 
taking  of  strong  drink.  A  very  malicious  man  may  be  unable  to  exert  benevo- 
lent acts  to  an  ememy,  or  to  desire  his  prosperity ;  yea,  some  may  be  so  under  the 
power  of  a  vile  disposition,  that  they  may  be  unaUe  to  love  those  who  are  most 
worthy  of  their  esteem  and  affection.  A  strong  habit  of  virtue,  and  a  great  de- 
gree of  holiness  may  cause  a  moral  Inability  to  love  wickedness  in  general,  may 
render  a  man  unable  to  take  complacence  in  wicked  persons  or  things ;  or  to 
choose  a  wicked  life,  and  prefer  it  to  a  virtuous  life.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  degree  of  habitual  wickedness  may  lay  a  man  imder  an  inability  to  love 
and  choose  holiness  ;  and  render  him  utterly  unable  to  love  an  infinitely  holy 
being,  or  to  choose  and  cleave  to  him  as  his  chief  ?ood. 

Here  it  may  be  of  use  to  observe  this  distinction  of  moral  Inability,  viz.,  of 
that  which  is  general  and  habitual,  and  that  which  is  particular  and  occasional. 
By  a  jgeneral  and  habitual  moral  Inability,  I  mean  an  Inability  in  the  heart  to  all 
exercises  or  acts  of  will  of  that  nature  or  kind,  through  a  fixed  and  habitual  in- 
clination, or  an  habitual  and  stated  defect,  or  want  of  a  certain  kind  of  inclination- 
Thus  a  very  ill  natured  man  may  be  unable  to  exert  such  acts  of  benevolence,  as 
another,  who  is  full  of  good  nature,  commonly  exarts;  and  a  man,  whose  heart 
is  habitually  void  of  gratitude,  may  be  unable  to  exert  such  and  such  grateful 
acts,  through  that  stated  defect  of  a  grateful  inclination.  By  particular  and 
occasional  moral  Inability,  I  mean  an  Inability  of  the  will  or  heart  to  a  particular 
act,  through  the  strenffth  or  defect  of  present  motives,  or  of  mducements  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  uie  understanding,  on  this  occasion.  If  it  be  so,  that  the 
will  is  always  determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  then  it  must  always  have  an 
Inability,  in  this  latter  sense,  to  act  otherwise  than  it  does ;  it  not  being  possible, 
in  any  case,  that  the  will  should,  at  present,  go  against  the  motive  which  has 
now,  all  things  considered,  the  greatest  strength  and  advantage  to  excite  and 
induce  it.  The  former  of  these  unds  of  moral  Inability,  consisting  in  that  which 
is  stated,  habitual  and  general,  is  most  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  Inability, 
because  the  word  InabilUyy  in  its  most  proper  and  original  signification,  has 
respect  to  some  stated  defect. 

And  this  especially  obtains  the  name  of  Inability  also  upon  another  account : 
I  before  observed,  that  the  word  Inability  in  its  origmal  and  most  common  use, 
is  a  relative  term  ;  and  has  respect  to  will  and  endeavor,  as  supposable  in  the 
case,  and  as  insufficient  to  bring  to  pass  the  thing  desired  and  endeavored.  Now 
there  ma3r  be  more  of  an  appearance  and  shadow  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  acts 
which  arise  from  a  fixed  and  strong  habit,  than  others  that  arise  only  from 
transient  occasions  and  causes.  Indeed  will  and  endeavor  against,  or  diverse 
from  present  acts  of  the  will,  are  in  no  case  supposable,  whether  those  acts  be 
occasional  or  habitual ;  for  that  would  be  to  suppose  the  will,  at  present,  tq  be 
otherwise  than,  at  present,  it  is.  But  yet  there  may  be  will  and  endeavor  against 
future  acts  of  the  will,  or  volitions  that  are  likely  to  take  place,  as  viewed  at  a 
distance.  It  is  no  contradiction  to  suppose  that  the  acts  of  the  will  at  one  time, 
mav  be  against  the  acts  of  the  will  at  another  time  ;  and  there  may  be  desires 
andf  endeavors  to  prevent  or  excite  future  acts  of  the  will ;  but  such  desires  and 
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endeaTors  ^,  in  many  cases,  rendered  iiisufBcient  and  vain,  through  fixedness  of 
habit :  when  the  occasion  returns,  the  strength  of  habit  overcomes,  and  baiHes 
all  such  opposition.  In  this  respect,  a  man  may  be  in  miseriible  slavery  and 
bondage  to  a  strong  habit  But  it  may  be  comparatively  easy  to  make  an  altera- 
tion with  respect  to  such  Riture  act3  as  are  only  occasional  and  transient ;  because 
the  occasion  or  transient  cause,  if  foreseen,  paay  often  easily  be  prevent^  or  avoid- 
ed. On  this  account,  the  moral  Inability  that  attends  fixed  habits,  especially 
obtains  the  name  of  Inability.  And  then,  as  the  w^ill  may  remotely  and  indirectly 
resist  itself,  and  do  it  in  vain,  in  tlie  case  of  strong  habits;  so  reason  may  resist 
present  acts  of  the  will,  and  it^  resistance  be  insufficient ;  and  this  is  more  com- 
monly the  case  also,  w^hen  the  acts  arise  from  strong  hab^t 

But  it  must  be  observed  concerning  moral  InabUity,  in 'each  kind  of  it,  that 
the  word  hujbUity  is  used  in  a  sense  very  diverse  from  its  original  import  The 
word  signifies  only  a  natural  Inability,  in  the  .proper  use  of  it;  and  is  applied  to 
such  cases  only  wherein  a  present  will  or  inclination  to  the  thing,-  with  respect  to 
which  a  person  is  said  to  be  unable,  is  supposabk.  It  cannot  oe  truly  said,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  use  of  language,  that  a  malicious  manj  lethim  be  ever  so 
malicious,  cannot  hold  his  hand  from  striking,  or  that  he  is  not  able  to  show  his 
neighbor  kindness ;  or  that  a  drunkard,  let  his  appetite  be  ever  so  strong,.cannot 
keep  the  cup  from  his  mouth.  In  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  has 
a  thing  in  his  power,  if  he.  has  it  in  his  choice,  or  at  his  election  :  and  a  man 
cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  unable  to  do. a  things  when  he  can  do  it  if  he  will. 
It  is  improperly  said,  that  a  perspn  cannot  perform  those  external  actions  which 
are  dependent  on  the  act  of  the  will,  and  which  would  be  easily  performed,  if 
the  act  of  the  will  were  present.  And  if  it  be  improperly  said,  that  he  cannot 
perform  those  external  voluntary  actions,  which  depend  on  the  will,  it  is  in  some 
respect  more  improperly  said,  that  he  is  unable  to  exert  the  acts  of  the  will 
themselves  ;  because  it  is  more  evidently  false,  with  respect  to  these,  that  he 
cannot  if  he  will :  for  to  say  so,  is  a  downright  contradiction  :  it  is  to  say,  he 
cannot  will,  if  he  does  will.  And  in  this  case,  not  only  is  it  true,  that  it  is  easy 
for  a  man  to  do  the  thing  il  he  will,  but 'the  very  willing  is  the  doing  ;  when 
once  he  has  willed,  the  thing  is  per/ormed ;  and  nothing  else  remains  to  be  done. 
Therefore,  in  these  things  to  ascribe  a  non-performance  to  the  want  of  power  or 
ability,  is  not  just ;  because  the  thing  wanting  is  not  a  being  able,  but  a  being 
wUlmg.  There  are  faculties  of  mind,  and  capacity  of  nature^  and  every  thing 
else  sufficient,  but  a  disposition  :  nothmg  is  wanting  but  a  will.  . 


SECTION    V. 

Conceroing  the  Notion  of  Liberty,  and  of  Moral  Agency. 

The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  Freedom  and  Liberty ^  in  com- 
mon speech,  is  powery  opportunity  or  advantage,  that  any  one  has,  to  do  as  he 
fkases.  Or  in  other  words,  his  being  free  from  hinderahce  or  impediment  in 
the  way  of  doing,  or  conducting  in  any  respect,  as  he  wills.*  And  the  contrary 
to  Liberty,  whatever  name  we  call  that  by,  is  a  person's  being  hindered  or  imable 
to  conduct  as  he  will,  or  being  necessitated  to  do  otherwise. 

*  I nj  not  only  doing,  bnt  oondactinK ;  because  a  voluntaqr  forbearing  to-do, sitting'  still,  keeping 
eOeikee,  6tc.,  are  instances  of  persons*  conduct,  about  which  Liberty  is  exensised ;  thou^  they  are  Mt 
K  properly  called  doing.  .  ». 
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If  this  which  I  have  mentioned  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  Liberty,  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  language ;  as  I  trust  that  none  that  has  ever  learned  to  talk,  and 
is  unprejudiced,  win  deny ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  in  propriety  of  speech,  neither 
Liberty,  nor  its  contrary,  can  properly  be  ascribed  to  any  being  or  thing,  but 
that  which  has  such  a  faculty,  power  or  property,  as  is  called  will.  For  that 
which  is  possessed  of  no  such  thing  as  will,  cannot  have  any  power  or  opportunity 
of  doing  according  to  its  will,  nor  be  necessitated  to  act  contrary  to  its  will,  nor 
be  restrained  from  acting  agreeably  to  it.  And  therefore  to  talk  of  Liberty,  or 
the  c^mtrary,  as  belonging  to  the  very  will  itself,  is  not  to  speak  good  sense  ;  it 
we  judge  of  sense,  and  nonsense,  by  the  original  and  proper  signification  of  words. 
For  the  will  itself  is  not  an  agent  that  has  a  will  :  the  power  of  choosing  itself, 
has  not  a  power  of  choosing.  That  which  has  the  power  of  volition  or  choice 
is  the  man  or  the  soul,  and  not  the  power  of  volition  itself.  And  he  that  has  the 
Liberty  of  doing  according  to  his  will,  is  the  agent  or  doer  who  is  possessed  of 
the  will ;  and  not  the  will  which  he  is  possessed  of.  We  say  with  propriet}', 
that  a  bird  let  loose  has  power  and  Liberty  to  fly ;  but  not  that  the  bird's  power 
of  fl^ng  has  a  power  and  Liberty  of  flymg.  To  be  free  is  the  property  of  an 
agent,  who  is  possessed  of  powers  and  faculties,  as  much  as  to  be  cunning,  valiant, 
bountiiiil,  or  zealous.  But  these  qualities  are  the  properties  of  men  or  persons ; 
and  not  the  properties  of  properties. 

There  are  two  things  tfiat  are  contrary  to  this  which  is  called  Liberty  in  com- 
mon speech.  One  is  constraint ;  the  same  is  otherwise  called  force,  compulsion, 
and  coaction  ;  which  is  a  person's  being  necessitated  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to 
his  will.  The  other  is  restraint ;  which  is  his  being  hindered,  and  not  having 
power  to  do  according  to  his  will.  But  that  which  has  no  will,  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  these  things.  I  need  say  the  less  on  this  head,  Mr.  Locke  having  set 
the  same  thing  forth,  with  so  great  clearness,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing. 

But  one  thing  more  I  would  observe  concerning  what  is  vulgarly  called 
Liberty  ;  namely,  that  power  and  opportunity  for  one  to  do  and  conduct  as  he 
will,  or  according  to  his  choice,  is  all  that  is  meant  by  it ;  without  taking  into 
the  meaning  of  the  word  anything  of  the  cause  or  original  of  that  choice;  or  at 
all  considenng  how  the  person  came  to  have  such  a  volition  ;  whether  it  was 
caused  by  someextemal  motive  or  internal  habitual  bias ;  whether  it  was  determin- 
ed by  some  interna}  antecedent  volition,  or  whether  it  happened  without  a  cause ; 
whether  it  was  necessarily  connected  with  something  foregoing,  or  not  connect- 
'  ed.  Let  the  person  come  by  his  volition  or  choice  how  he  will,  yet,  if  he  is  able, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  to  hinder  his  pursuing  and  executing  his  will, 
the  man  is  fully  and  perfectly  free,  according  to  the  primary  and  common  notion 
of  freedom. 

What  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  show  what  is  meant  by  Liberty, 
according  to  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  and  in  the  usual  and  primary 
acceptation  of  the  word  :  but  the  word,  as  used  by  Arminians,  Pelagians  and 
others,  who  oppose  the  Calvinists,  has  an  entirely  different  signification.  These 
several  things  belong  to  their  notion  of  Liberty.  1.  That  it  consists  in  a  self- 
determining  power  in  the  will,  or  a  certain  sovereignty  the  will  has  over  itself, 
and  its  own  acts,  whereby  it  determines  its  own  volitions  ;  so  as  not  to  be  de- 
pendent in  its  determinations,  on  any  cause  without  itself,  nor  determined  by 
any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acts.  2.  Indifference  belongs  to  Liberty  in  their  notion 
of  it,  or  that  the  mind^  previous  to  the  act  of  volition,  be  in  equilibrio.  3.  Con- 
tingence  is  another  thing  that  belongs  and  is  essential  to  it ;  not  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  as  that  has  been  already  explained,  but  as  opposed  to 
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all  necessity,  or  any  fixed  and  certain  connection  ^ith  some  previous  groimd  or 
reason  of  its  exist^ce.  They  suppose  the  essence  of  Liberty  so  much  to  consist 
in  these  things,  that  unless  the  will  of  man  be  free  in  this  sense,  he  has  no  real 
freedom,  how  much  soever  he  may  be  at  Liberty  to  act  according  to  his  will. 

A  moral  Agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable  of  those  actions  that  have  a  moral 
quality,  and  which  can  properly  be  denominated  good  or  evil  in  a  moral  sense, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  commendable  or  faulty.  To  moral  Agency  belongs  a  moral 
faculty,  or  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  or  of  such  a  thing  as  desert  or  worthi- 
ness, of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment ;  and  a  capacity  which  an  s^ent 
has  of  being  influenced  in  his  actions  by  moral  inducemejits  or  motives,  exhibited 
to  the  view  of  understanding  and  reason,  to  engage  to  a  conduct  agreeable  to  the 
moral  faculty. 

The  sun  is  very  excellent  aiid  beneficial  in  its  action  and  influence  on  the 
earth,  in  warming  it,  and  causing  it  to  bring  forth  its  fruits  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  moral  Agent  Its  action,  though  good,  is  not  virtuous  or  meritorious.  Fire 
that  breaks  out  in  a  city,  and  consumes  great  part  of  it,  is  very  mischievous  in 
its  operation  ;  but  is  not  a  moral  Agent.  What  it  does  is  not  faulty  or  sinful, 
or  deserving  of  any  punishment.  The  brute  creatiu'es  are  not  moral  Agents. 
The  actions  of  some  of  them  are  very  profitable  and  pleasant ;  others  are  very 
hurtful ;  yet,  seeing  they  have  no  moral  faculty,  or  sense  of  desert,  and  do  not 
act  from  choice  guided  by  understanding,  or  with  a  capacity  of  reasoning  and 
reflecting,  but  only  from  instinct,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by 
moral  inducements,  their  actions  are  not  properly  sinful  or  virtuous ;  nor  ar&they 
properly  the  subjects  of  any  such  moral  treatment  for  what  they  do,  as  moral 
Agents  are  for  theu-  faults  or  good  deeds. 

Here  it  may  be  noted,  that  there  is  a  circumstantial  difierence  between  the 
moral  Agency  of  a  ruler  and  a  subject  I  call  it  circumstantial,  because  it  lies 
only  in  the  difference  of  moral  inducements  they  are  capable  of  being  influenced 
by,  arising  from  the  difference  of  circumstances.  A  ruler,  acting,  in  that  capa- 
aty  only,  is  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by  a  moral  law,  and  its  sanctions 
of  threatenings  and  promises,  rewards  and  punishments,  as  the  subject  is ;  though 
both  may  be  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  moral  good  and  evil.  And  therefore 
the  moral  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  acts  only  in  the  capacity  of  a  ruler 
towards  his  creatures,  and  never  2iB  a  subject,  differs  in  that  respect  from  the 
moral  Agency  of  created  intelligent  beings.  God's  actions,  and  particularly 
those  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  him  as  moral  governor,  are  morally  good  in 
the  hij^hest  degree.  They  are  most  perfectly  holy  and  righteous ;  and  we  must 
conceive  of  Him  as  influenced  in  the  highest  degree,  by  that  which,  above  all 
others,  is  properly  a  moral  inducement,  viz.,  the  moral  good  which  He  sees  in 
wch  and  such  things :  and  therefore  He  is,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  a  moral 
Agent,  the  source  of  all  moral  ability  and  Agency,  the  fountain  and  rule  of  all 
virtue  and  moral  good ;  though  by  reason  of  nis  being  supreme  over  all,  it  is  not 
possible  He  should  be  under  the  influence  of  law  or  command,  promises  or  threat- 
enings, rewards  or  punishments,  counsels  or  warnings.  The  essential  qualities 
of  a  moral  Agent  are  in  God,  in  the  greatest  possible  perfection ;  such  as  under- 
standing, to  perceive  the  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil ;  a  capacity 
of  discerning  that  moral  worthiness  and  demerit,  by  which  some  things  are 
praiseworthy,  others  deserving  of  blame  and  punishment ;  and  also  a  capacity 
of  choice,  and  choice  guided  by  understanding,  and  a  power  of  acting  according 
to  his  choice  or  pleasure,  and  being  capable  of  doing  those  things  which  are  in 
the  highest  sense  praiseworthy.  And  herein  does  very  much  consist  that  image 
of  G(M  wherein  he  made  man^  (which  we  read  of  Gen.  i.  26, 27,  and  chapter 
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ix.  6y)  by  which  God  distmguishes  man  from  the  beasts,  viz.,  in  those  faculties 
and  principles  of  nature,  whereby  He  is  capable  of  moral  Agency.  Herein  yery 
much  consists  the  natural  image  of  Grod.;.as  his  spiritual  and  moral  image, 
wherein  man  was  made  at  first,  consisted  in  that  moral  excellency,  that  he  was 
endowed  with. 


PART   11. 


WHEREIN  IT  IS  CONSIDBEED  WHETHER  THER1B  IS  OR  CAN  BE  ANT  SUCH  SORT  OF 
FREEDOM  OF  WILL,  AS  THAT  WHEREIN  ARMINIANS  PLACE  THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE 
LIBERTY  OF  ALL  MORAL  AGENTS ;  AND  WHETHER  ANY  SUCH  THING  EVER  WAS  OB 
CAN  BE  CONCEIVED  OF 


SECTION  I. 


Showing  the  manifest  Inconsistence  of  the  Arminian  Notion  of- Liberty  of  Will, 
consisting  in  tKe  Will's  Self-determining  Power. 

Having  taken  notice  of  those  things  which  maybe  necessary  to  foe  observed, 
ccmcernm^  the  meaning  of  the  principal  terms  and  phrases  made  use  of  ui 
controversies,  concerning  human  Liberty,  and  particularly  observed  whal 
Liberty  is,  according  to  the  common  language  and  general  apprehension  of 
mankind,  and  what  it  is  as  understood .  and  maintained  by  Arminians;  .1  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and"  the . 
supposed  necessity  of  it  in  order  to  moral  agency,  or  in  order  to  any  one's  being 
capable  of  virtue  or  vice,  and  properly  the  subject  of  command  or  counseI,.praise 
or  blame,  promises  or  threatemngs,  rewards  or. punishments;  or  whether  that 
which  has  been  described,  as  the  thing  meant  by  Liberty  in  common  speech, 
be  not  sufficient,  and  the  only  Liberty  which  makes  or  can  make  any  one  a 
moral  agent,  and  so  properly  me  subject  of  these  things.  In  this  Part,  I  diiall 
consider  whether,  any  such  thmg  be  possible  or  conceivable,  as  that  Freedom  of 
Will  which  Arminians  insist  on;  and  shall  bquire,  whether  any  such  sort 
of  Liberty  be  necessary  to  moral  agency,  &a,  in  the  next  Part. 

Ajid  first  of  all,  I  shall  consider  the  notion  of  a  self-determining  Power  b  the 
Will ;  wherein,  according  to  the  Artninians,  does  most  essentially  consist  the 
Will's  Freedom ;  and  shdl  particularly  inquire,  whether  it  be  not  plainly  Sibsurd. 
and  a  manifest  inconsistence,  to  suppose  that  the  Will  itself  determines  all  the 
firee  acts  of  the  Will. 

Here  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  great  impropriety  of  such  phrases  and  ways  oif 
speaking  as  the  Will's  determining  itself;  because  actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
agents,  and  not  properly  to  the  powers  of.  agents;  which  improper  way  ot 
spe^mg  leads  to  many  mistakes,  and  much  confusion,  as  Mr.  Locke  observer 
But  I  shall  suppose  that  the  Arminians,  when  they  speak  of  the  Will's  determin- 
ing itself,  do  by  the  Will  mean  the  soul  willing.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted, 
that  when  they  speak  of  the  Will,  as  the  determmer,  they  mean  the  soul  in  the 
exercise  of  a  power  of  willing,  or  acting  voluntarily.    I  shall  suppose  this  to  be 
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their  meanings  because  nothing  else  can  be  meant,  without  the  grossest  and 
pl^est  absurdity.  In  all  cases  when  we  speak  of  the  powers  or  jprinciples  of 
acting,  as  doin^.  such  things,  we  mean  that  the  agents  which  have  these  Powers  ' 
of  acting,  do  meln  in  the  exercise  of  those  Powers.  So  when  we  say,  valor 
fights  courageously,  we  mean,  the  man  who  ia  under  the  influence  of  valor  fights 
courageously.  When  we  say,  love  seeks  the  object  loved,  we  mean,  the  person 
loving  seeks  that  object  When  we  say,  the  understanding  discerns,  we  mean 
the  soul  in  the  exercise  of  that  faculty.  So  when  it  is  said,  the  Will  decides  or 
detennines,  the  meaning  must  be,  that  the  person  in  the  exercise  of  a  Power  of 
willing  and  choosing,  or  the  soul  acting  voluntarily,  determines. 

Therefore,  if  the  Will  determines  all  its  own  free  acts,  the  soul  determines 
all  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  in  the  exercise  of  a  Power  of  willing  and  choosing ; 
or  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  determines  them  of  choice ;  it  detennines  its  own 
acts  by  choosing  its  own  acts.  If  the  Will  determines  the  Will,  thfen  choice 
orders  and  determines  the  choice;  and  acts  of  choice  are  subject  to  the  decision, 
and  follow  the  conduct  of  other  acts  of  choice.  And  therefore  if  the  Will 
detOToines  all  its  own  free  acts,  then  every  free  act  of  choice  is  determined  by 
a  preceding  act  of  choice,  choosing  that  act  And  if  that  preceding  act  of  the 
Will  or  choice  be  also  a  free  act^  then  by  these  principles,  in  this  act  too,  the 
Will  is  self-determined ;  that  is,  this,  in  like  manner,  is  an  act  that  the  soul 
voluntarily  chooses ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  an  act  determined  still 
by  a  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  choosing  that  And  the  like  may  again  be 
observed  of  the  last  mentioned  act,  which  brings  us  directly  to  a  contradiction ; 
for  it  supposes  an  act  of  the  Will  preceding  the  first  act  in  the  whole  trainp 
directing  and  determining  the  rest ;  or  a  free  act  of  the  Will,  before  the  first 
free  act  of  the  Will.  Or  else  we  must  come  at  last  to  an  act  of  the  Will, 
determining  the  consequent  acts,  wherein  the  Will  is  not  self-determined,  and 
so  is  not  a  firee  act,  in  this  notion  of  freedom ;  but  if  the  first  act  in  the  train, 
determining  and  fixing  the  rest,  be  not  free,  none  of  them  all  pan  be  free ;  as 
is  manifest  at  first  view,  but  shall  be  demonstrated  presently. 

If  the  Will,  which  we  find  governs  the  members  of  the  body  and  determines 
and  commands  their  motions  and  actions,  does  also  govern  itself,  and  determine 
its  own  motions  and  actions,  it  doubtless  determines  them  the  same  way,  even 
by  antecedent  volitions.  .  The  Will  determines  which  way  the  hands  and  feet 
shall  move,  by  an  act  of  volition  or  choice ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  the 
W'ill's  determmiiig,  directing  or.  commanding  any  thing  at  all.  Whatsoever 
the  Will  command,  it  commands  by  an  act  of  the  Will.  And  if  it  has  itself 
under  its  command,  and  determines  its^  in  its  own  actions,  it  doubtless  does 
it  the  same  way  that  it  determines  other  things  which  are  under  its  command. 
So  that  if  the  freedom  of  the  Will  consists  in  this,  that  it  has  itself  and  its  own 
actions  under  its  command  and  direction,  and  its  own  volitions  are  determined 
by  itself,  it  will  follow,  that  every  free  volition  arises  from  another  antecedent 
volition,  directing  and  commanding  that ;  and  if  that  directing  volition  be  also 
free,  in  that  also  the  Will  is  determined ;  that  is  to  say,  that  directing  volition 
B  determined  by  another  going  before  that,  and  m  on,  until  we  come  to  the 
first  volition  in  the  whole  .series ;  and  if  that  first  volition  be  free,  and  the  Will 
self-determined  in  it,  then  that  is  determined  by  another  volition  preceding  that, 
which  is  a  contradiction ;  because  by  the  supposition,  it  can  have  none  before 
it  to  direct  or  determme  it,  being  the  first  in  the  train.  But  if  that  first  volition 
is  not  determined  by  any  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  then  that  act  is  not  de- 
termined by  the  WUl,  and  so  is  not  free  in  the  Arrp,xnian  notion  of  freedom, 
which  consists  in  the  Will's  self-determination.    And  if  that  first  act  of  the  Will, 
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which  determines  and  fixes  the  subsequent  acts,  be  not  free,  none  of  the  foDow- 
ing  acts,  which  are  determined  by  it,  can  be  free.  If  we  suppose  there  are  five 
acts  in  the  train,  the  fifth  and  last  determined  by  the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  by 
the  third,  the  third  by  the  second,  and  the  second  by  the  first ;  if  the  first  is  not 
determined  by  the  Will,  and  so  not  free,  then  none  of  them  are  truly  determined 
by  the  Will ;  that  is,  that  each  of  than  is  as  it  is,  and  not  otherwise,  is  not  first 
owinff  to  the  Will,  but  to  the  determination  of  the  first  in  the  series,  which  is 
not  dependent  on  the  Will,  and  is  that  which  the  Will  has  no  hand  m  the 
determmation  of.  And  this  being  that  which  decides  what  the  rest  shall  be, 
and  determines  their  existence ;  therefore  the  first  determination  of  their  exist- 
ence is  not  from  the  Will.  The  case  is  just  the  same,  if  instead  of  a  chain  of 
five  acts  of  the  Will,  we  should  Suppose  a  succession  of  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or 
ten  thousand.  If  the  first  act  be  not  free,  being  determined  by  something  out 
oif  the  Will,  and  this  determmes  the  next  to  be  agreeable  td  itself,  and  that  the 
next,  and  so  on ;  they  are  none  of  them  free,  but  all  originally  depend  on,  and 
are  determined  by  some  cause  out  of  the  Will ;  and  so  au  freedom  in  the  case  is 
excluded,  and  no  act  of  the  Will  can  be  free,  according  to  this  notion  of  free- 
dom. If  we  should  suppose  a  long  chain  of  ten  thousand  hnks,  so  connected, 
that  if  the  first  hnk  moves,  it  will  move  the  next,  and  that  the  next,  and  so  the 
whole  chain  must  be  determined  to  motion,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  motion, 
by  the  motion  of  the  first  link,  and  that  is  moved  by  something  else.  In  this 
case,  though  all  the  links  but  one,  are  moved  by  other  parts  of  Sie  same  chain ; 
yet  it  appears  that  the  motion  of  no  one,  nor  the  direction  of  its  motion,  is  from 
any  self- moving  or  self-determining  power  in  the  chain,  any  more  than  if  every 
linlc  were  imm^ately  moved  by  something  that  did  not  belong  to  the  chain.  U 
the  Will  be  not  free  in  the  first  act,  which  causes  the  next,  then  neither  is  it  free 
in  the  next,  which  is  caused  by  that  first  act ;  for  though  indeed  the  Will 
caused  it,  yet  it  did  not  cause  it  freely,  because  the  precedm^  act,  by  which  it 
was  caused,  was  not  free.  And  again,  if  the  Will  be  not  free  m  the  second  act, 
so  neither  can  it  be  in  the  third,  which  is  caused  by  that;  because  in  like 
manner,  that  third  was  determined  by  an  act  of  the  Will  that  was  not  free.  And 
so  we  may  go  on  to  the  next  act,  and  firom  that  to  the  next ;  and  how  long 
soever  the  succession  of  acts  is,  it  is  all  one.  If  the  first  on  which  the  whole 
chain  depends,  and  which  determines  all  tlie  rest,  be  not  a  free  act,  the  Will  is 
not  free  in  causing  or  determining  any  one  of  those  acts,  because  the  act  by 
which  it  determines  them  all,  is  not  a  free  act,  and  therefore  the  Will  is  no  more 
free  m  determining  them,  than  if  it  did  not  cause  them  at  all.  Thus,  this 
Jlrminian  notion  of  Liberty  of  the  Will,  consisting  in  th^  Will's  self-determin* 
ationy  ia  repugnant  to  itself,  and  shuts  itself  wholly  out  of  the  world. 


SECTION    II. 

Several  suppoeed  ways  of  Evading  the  foregoing  Reasoning,  considered. 

If  to  evade  the  force  of  what  has  been  observed,  it  should  be  said,  that 
when  the  Arminians  speak  of  the  Will's  determining  its  own  acts,  they  do  not 
mean  that  the  W^ill  determines  its  acts  by  any  preceding  act,  or  that  one  act  of 
the  Will  determines  another ;  but  only  that  the  faculty  or  power  of  WHll,  or 
the  soul  in  the  use  of  that  power,  determines  its  own  volitions ;  and  that  it  does 
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it  without  any  act  going  before  the  act  determined ;  such  an  evasion  would  foe 
full  of  gross  absurdity. — I  confess,  it  is  an  evasion  of  my  own  inventing,  and  I 
do  not  know  but  I  should  wrong  the  JhrminumSy  in  supposing  that  any  of  them 
would  make  use  of  it  But  it  bemg  as  good  a  one  as  I  can  invent,  I  would 
observe  upon  it  a  few  things. 

First.  If  the  faculty  or  power  of  the  Will  determines  an  act  of  volition,  or 
the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of  that  power,  determmes  it,  that  is  the  same 
thing  as  for  the  soul  to  determine  volition  by  an  act  of  the  Will.  For  an 
exercise  of  the  power  of  Will,  and  an  act  of  that  power,  are  the  same  thing. 
Therefore  to  say,  that  the  power  of  Will,  or  the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of 
that  power,  determines  voUtion,  without  an  act  of  Will  preceding  the  volition 
determined,  is  a  contradiction. 

Secondly.  If  a  power  of  Will  determines  the  act  of  the  Will,  then  a  power 
of  choosing  determines  it  For,  as  was  before  observed,  in  every  act  of  Will, 
there  is  a  choice,  and  a  power  of  willing  is  a  power  of  choosing.  But  if  a 
power  of  choosing  determines  the  act  of  volition,  it  determines  it  by  choosing  it 
For  it  is  most  a&urd  to  say,  that  a  power  of  choosing  determines  one  thmg 
rather  than  another,  witliout  choosmg  any  thing.  But  if  a  power  of  choosing 
determines  volition  by  choosing  it,  then  here  is  tne  act  of  volition  determined  by 
an  antecedent  choice,  choosmg  that  volition. 

Thirdly.  To  say,  the  faculty,  or  the  soul,  determines  its  own  volitions,  but 
not  by  any  act,  is  a  contradiction.  Because,  for  the  soul  to  direct,  decide,  or 
determine  any  thing,  is  to  act ;  and  this  is  supposed ;  for  the  soul  is  here  spoken 
of  as  being  a  cause  in  this  affair,  bringing  something  to  pass,  or  doing  some- 
thing ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  exerting  itself  in  order  to  an  effect,  which 
effect  ]s  the  determination  of  volition,  or  the  particular  kind'and  manner  of  an 
act  of  Will  But  certainly  this  exertion  or  action  is  not  the  same  with  the 
effect,  in  order  to  the  production  of  which  it  is  exerted,  but  must  be  something 
prior  to  it 

Again.  The  advocates  for  this  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  speak  of 
a  certain  sovereignty  in  the  Will,  whereby  it  has  power  to  determine  its  own 
volitions.  And  tiierefore  the  determination  of  volition  must  itself  be  an  act  of 
the  Will ;  for  otherwise  it  can  be  no  exercise  of  that  supposed  power  and 
sovereignty. 

Again.  If  the  Will  determine  itself,  then  either  the  Will  is  active  in  de- 
termining its  volitions,  or  it  is  not  If  it  be  active  m  it,  then  the  determination 
is  an  act  of  the  Will ;  and  so  there  is  one  act  of  the  Will  determining  another. 
But  if  the  Will  is  not  active  in  the  determination,  then  how  does  it  exercise  any 
liberty  in  it  ?  These  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  thing  wherein  the  W^ill  ex- 
ercises liberty,  is  m  its  determining  its  own  acts.  But  how  can  this  be,  if  it  be 
not  active  in  determining  ?  Certainly  the  Will,  or  the  soul,  cannot  exercise 
any  liberty  in  that  wherein  it  doth  not  act,  or  wherein  it  doth  not  exercise 
itself.  So  that  if  either  part  of  this  dilemma  be  taken,  this  scheme  of  liberty, 
consisting  in  self-determining  power,  is  overthrown.  If  there  be  an  act  of  the 
Will  in  determining  all  its  own  free  acts,  th«i  one  free  act  of  the  Will  is 
determined  by  another ;  and  so  we  have  the  absurdity  of  every  free  act,  even  the 
very  first,  determined  by  a  foregoing  free  act.  But  if  there  be  no  act  or  exercise 
of  the  Will  in  determining  its  own  acts,  then  no  liberty  is  exercised  in  determin- 
ing them.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  no  liberty  consists  m  the  Will's 
power  to  determine  its  own  acts ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  liberty  consisting  in  a  self-determining  power  of  the  Will, 

K  it  Siould  be  said,  that  although  it  be  true,  if  the  soul  determines  its  own 
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volidons^  it  inust'be  active  in  so  doin^,  and  the  determination  itself  must  be  an 
act;  yet  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  this  act  to  be  prior  to  the  volition  de^ 
termined ;  but  the  Will  or  soul  determines  the  act  of  the  Will  in  willing;  it. 
determines  its  own  volition,  in  the  very  act  of  voUtion  ;  it  directs  and  limits  the 
act  of  the  Will,  causing  it  to  be  so  and  not  otherwise,  in  exerting  the  act, 
without,  any  preceding  act  to  exert  that  If  any  should  say  after  this  manner, 
they  must  mean  one  of  these  two  things :  either,  1.  That  the  determining  act, 
though  it  be  before  the  act  determined  in  the,  order  of  nature,  yetis  not  before 
it  in  order  of  time..  Or,  2.  That  the  determining  act  is  not  tefore  the  act 
determined,  either  in  the  ord6r  of  time  or  nature,  nor  is  truly  distinct. from  it; 
but  that  the  soul's  determining  the  act  of  volition,  is  the  sam6  thing. with  its 
exerting  the  act  of  volition;  the  mind's  exerting  such  a  particular  act,  is  ita 
causing  and  determining  the  act.  Or,-  3.  That  volition  has  nb  cause,  and  is  ho 
eflTect;  but  comes  into  existence,  with  such  a  particular  dgterraination,  without 
any  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence  and  determination.  I  shall  consider  these 
distinctly.  .  .      . 

1.  If  all  that  is  meant,  be,  that  the  determiniAg  act  is  not  before  .the  act 
determined  in  order  of  time,  it  will  not  help  the  case  at  all,  though  it  should  be. 
allowed.  If  it  be  before  the  determined  act  in  the  order  of  nature,  being  the 
cause  or  ground  of  its  existence,  this  as  much  proves  it  to  be  distinct  from  it, 
and  independent  .of  it,  as  if  it  were  before  in  the  order  of  time.  As  the  cause 
of  the  particular  motion  of  a  natural  body  in  a  certain  direction,  may  have  no 
distance  as  to  time,  yet  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  motion  effected  cry  it,  but 
must  be  as  distinct  from  it  as  any  other  cause  that  is  before  its  effect  in  the  order 
of  time;  as  the  .architect  is  distinct  from  the  house  which  he  builds,  or  the 
father  distinct  from'  the  son  which  he  begets.  And  if  the  act  of  the  Will  de-; 
termining  be  .distinct  from  the  act  determined,  and  before  it  in  the  order  of 
nature,  then  we  can  go  back  from  one  to  another,  till  we  come  to  the  first- in 
the  series,  which  has  no  act  of  the  .Will  before  it  in  the  order  of  nature,  de- 
termining it  ;  and  consequently  is  an  act  not  determined  by  the  Will,  and  so  not 
a  free  act,  in  this  notion  of  freedom.  '  And  this  being  the  act  which  determines 
all  the  rest,  none  of  them  are  free  acts.  As  when  there  is  a  chain  of  many 
links,  the  first  oif  which  only  is  taken  hold  of  and  drawn  by  hand ;  aH  the  rest 
may  follow  and  be  moved  at  the  same  instant,  without  any  distance  of  time; 
but  yet  the  motion  of  one  Knk  is  before  jthat  of  another  in  the  order  of  nature ; 
the  last  is  moved  by  the  next,  and  so  .till  we  come  to  the  first ;  which  not 
being  moved  by  any  other,  but  by  something  distinct  from,  the  whole  chain,  . 
this  as  much  "proves  that  no  part  is  moved  by  any  self-amoving  power  in  the 
chain,  as  if  the.  motion,  of  one  link  followed  that  of  another  in  the  order  of  time. 

2.  If.  any  should  say,  that  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  determined 
act,  either  in  order  of  time,  or  of  nature,  nor  \s  distinct  from  it ;  but  that  the 
exertion  of  the  act  is  the  determination  of  the  act ;  that  lor  the  soul  to  exert  a 
particular  volition,  is  for  it  to  cause  and  determine  that  act  of  volition  ;  1  would 
on  this  observe,  that  thp  thing  in  questioh  seems  to  be  forgotten  or  kept  out  of 
sight,  in  darkness  and  unintelligibleness  of  speech ;  unless  such  an  objector  would 
mean  to  contradict  himself.  The  very  act  of  volition  itself  is  doubtless  a  dc^ter- 
mination  of  mind  ;  i.  e.  it  is  the  mind's  drawing  up  a  conclusion,  or  coming  to 
a  choice  between  two  things  or  more,  proposed  to  it.  But  determining  ainob';? 
external  objects  of  choice,  is  not  the  same  with  determining  the  act  of  choice  itself, 
among  various  p  ossible  acts  of  choice.  The  question  is,  what  infl uences,  dh-ects, 
or  determines  the  mind  or  Will  to  come  to. such  a  conclusion  or  choice  as  it  does  1 
Or  what  is  the  cause^  ground  or  reason,  why  it  concludes  thus,  and  not  other- 
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• 
Wise  1  Now  it  must  be  answered,  according  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom, 
that  tbe  Will  influences,  ord^s  and  determines  itself  thus  to  act  And  if  it  does, 
I  saj,  it  must  be  by  some  antecedent  act  To  say,  it  is  caused,  influenced  and 
detemuQed  by  something,  and  yet  not  determined  by  any  thing  antecedent,  either 
in  order  of  time  or  of  nature,  is  a  contradiction.  For  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  a  tMng  s  being  prior  m  the  order  of  nature,  that  it  is  some  way  the  cause  or 
reason  of  the  thing,  with  reject  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  prior.* 

Kthe  particul^  act  or  exertion  of  Will,  which  comes  into  existience,  be  any 
thing  properly,  determined  at  all,  then  it  has  some  cause  of  its  existing,  and  of 
its  existing  in  such  a  particular  determinate  manner,  and  not  another ;  some  cause, 
whose  innuence  decides  the  matter ;  which  cause  is  distinct  from  the  effect,  and 
prior  to  it  But  to  say,  that  the  Will  or  mind  orders,  influences  and  determines 
itself  to  exert  such  an  act  as  it  does,  by  the  very  exertion  itself,  is  to  make  the 
exertion  both  cause  and  effect ;  or  the  exerting  such  an  act,  to  be  a  cause  of 
the  exertion  of  such  an  act  For  the  question  is,  What  is  the  qause  and  reason 
of  the  souths  exerting,  such  an  act  ?  To  which  the  answer  is,  the  soul  exerts 
such  an  act,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  it.  And  so,  by  this,  the  exertion  must  be 
prior  in  the  order  of  nature  to  itself,  and  distinct  from  itselt 

3.  If  the  meaning  be,  that  the  ^ul's  exertion  of  such  a  particular  act  of  Will, 
is  a  thing  that  comes  to  pass'of  itself,  without  any  cause ;  and  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  ground  or  reason  of  the  soul's  being  determinedto  exert  such  a  volition, 
and  make  such  a  choice  rather  than  another,  I  say,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of 
Arminians,  when  thev  contend  so  earnestly  for  the  Will's  determining  its  own 
acts,  and  for  liberty  of  Will  consisting  in  seff-determimng  power ;  they  do  nothing 
but  confound  themselves  and  others  with  words  without  meaning.  In  the  ques- 
tion^  What  determines  the  Will  ?  and  m  their  answer,  that  the  Will  determines 
itself,  and  in  all  the  dispute  about  it,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
something  determines  the  Will ;  and  the  controversy  on  this  bead  is  not,  whether 
any  thing  at  all  determines  it,  or  whether  its  determination  has  any  cause  or 
foundation  at  all ;  but. where  the  foundation  of  it  is,  whether  in  the  Will  itself, 
or  sosaewhere  else.  But  if  the  thing  intended  be  what  is  above-mentioned,  then 
all  comes  to  this,  that  nothing  at  all  determines  tlie  Will ;  volition  having  abso- 
hitely  no  cause  or  foundation  of  its  existence,  either  within  or  without.  There 
is  a  great  noise  made  about  self-determining  power,  as  the  source  of  all  free  acts 
of  the  Will  ;  but  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  explained,  the  meaning  is,  that 
no  power  at  all  is  the  source  of  these  acts,  neither  self-determininff  power,  nor 
any  other,  but  they  arise  from  nothing  ;  no  cause,  no  power,  no  influence  being 
at  all  concerned  in  the  matter. 

However,  thi^  very  thing,  even  that  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  events  which 
come  to  pass  without  a  cause,  is  certainly  implied  in  the  Arminian  notion  of 
liberty  of  WiU ;  though  it  be  very  inconsistent  with  many  other  things  in  their 
scheme,  and  repugnant  to  some  things  implied  in  their  notion  of  liberty.  Their 
opinion  implies,  that  the  particular  determination  of  volition  is  without  any  cause ; 
because  they  hold  the  free  acts  of  tlie  Will  to  be  contingent  events  ;  and  con- 
tin^ence  is  essential  to  freedom  in  their  notion  of  it.  But  certainly,  those  things 
which  have  a  prior  ground  and  reason  of  their  particular  existence,  a  cause  which 
antecedently  determmes  them  to  be,  and  determines  them  to  be  just  as  they  are, 
do  not  happen  contingently, '  If  something  foregoing,  by  a  causal  influence  and 
connection,  determines  and  fixes  precisely  their  coming  to  pass,  and  the  manner 
of  it,  then  it  does  not  remain  a  contingent  thing  whether  they  shall  come  to  pass 
.  orno. 

And  because  it  is  a  question,  in  many  respects,  very  important  in  this  con- 
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troversy  about  the  freedom  of  Will,  whether  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  events 
which  come  to  pass  withojit  a  caiise,  I  shall  be  particular  in  examining  this  point 
in  the  two  following  sections.  ^ 


SECTION    III. 


Whether  any  Event  whatsoever,  and  Volition  in  particular,  can  come  to  pass  without 

a  Cause  of  its  existence. 

Before  I  enter  on  any  argument  on  this  subject,  I  would  explain  how  I  woulc 
be  understood,  when  I  use  the  word  Cause  in  this  discourse  :  since,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  a  sense  which  is  more  extensive, 
than  that  in  w^hich  it  is  sometimes  used.  The  word  is  often  used  in  so  restrained 
a  sense  as  to  signify  only  that  which  has  a  positive  efficiency  or  influence  to 
produce  a  thing,  or  bring  it  to  pass.  But  there  are  many  things  which  have  no 
such  positive  productive  influence  ;  which  yet  are  Causes  in  that  respect,  that 
they  have  truly  the  nature  of  a  ground  or  reason  why  some  things  are,  rather  than 
others  ;  or  why  they  are  as  they  are,  rather  than  otherwise.  Thus  the  absence 
of  the  sun  in  the  night,- is  n'ot  the  Cause  of  the  falling  of  the  dew  at  that  time,  in 
the  same  manner  as  its  beams  are  the  Cause  of  the  ascending  of  the  vapors  in  the 
day  time ;  and  its  withdrawment  in  the  winter,  is  not  in  the  same  manner  tht 
Cause  of  the  freezing  of  the  waters,  as  its  approach  in  the  spring  is  the  Cause  oi 
their  tliaw^ing.  But  yet  the  withdrawment  or  absence  of  the  sun  is  an  antece- 
dent, with  which  these  effects  in  the  night  and  winter  are  connected,  and  on 
which  they  depend ;  and  is  one  thing  that  belongs  to  the  ground  and  reason  why 
they  come  to  pass  at  that  time,  rather  than  at  other  times  ;  though  the  absence 
of  the  sun  is  nothing  positive,  nor  has  any  positive  influence. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  when  I  speak  of  connection  of  Causes  and 
Effects,  I  have  respect  to  moral  Causes,  as  well  as  those  that  are  called  natm-al 
in  distinction  from  them.  Moral  Causes  may  be  Causes  in  as  proper  a  sense,  as 
any  causes  whatsoever  ;  may  have  as  real  an  influence,  and  may  as  truly  be  the 
ground  and  reason  of  an  Event's  coming  to  pass. 

Therefore  I  sometimes  use  the  word  Cause,  in  this  inquiry,  to  signify  any 
antecedent,  either  natural  or  moral,  positive  or  negative,  on  which  an  Event, 
either  a  thing,  or  the  manner  and  circumstance  of  a  thin^,  so  depends,  that  it 
is  the  ground  and  reason,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  why  it  is,  rather  than  not ; 
or  why  it  is  as  it  is,  rather  than  otherwise ;  or,  in  other  words,  any  antecedent 
with  which  a  consequent  Event  is  so  connected,  that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason 
why  the  proposition  which  affirms  that  Event,  is  true ;  wjiether  it  has  any  posi- 
tive influence  or  not  And  in  agreeableness  to  this,  I  sometimes  use  the 
word  Effect  for  the  consequence  of  another  thing,  which  is  perhaps  rather  an 
occasion  than  a  Cause,  most  properly  speaking. 

I  am  the  more  carefiil  thus  to  explain  my  meaning,  that  I  may  cut  off  occa- 
sion, from  any  that  might  seek  occasion  to  cavil  and  object  against  some  things 
which  I  may  say  concerning  the  dependence  of  all  things  whicn  come  to  pass,  on 
some  Cause,  and  their  connection  with  their  Cause. 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  mean  by  Cause,  I  assert- that  nothing  ever 
comes  to  pass  without  a  Cause.  ^  What  is  self-existent  must  be  from  eternity, 
and  must  be  unchangeable ;  but  as  to  all  things  that  begin  to  be,  they  are  not 
self-existent,  and  therefore  must  have  some  foundation  of  theii  existence  without 
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thetnselves ;  that  whatsoever  begins  to  be  which  before  was  not,  must  have  a  Cause 
why  it  then  begins  to  exist,  seems  to  be  the  first  dictate  of  the  common  and  natural 
sense  which  God  hath  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  mankind,  and  the  mam  foun- 
dation of  all  our  reasonings  about  the  existence  of  things,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

And  this  dictate  of  conmion  sense  equally  respects  substances  and  modes,  or 
things  and  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  things.  Thus,  if  we  see  a  bcxfy 
whidi  has  hitherto  been  at  rest,  start  out  of  a  state  of  rest,  and  begin  to  move, 
we  do  as  naturally  and  necessarily  suppose  there  is  some  Cause  or  reason  of  this 
new  mode  of  existence,  as  of  the  existence  of  a  body  itself  which  had  hitherto 
not  existed.  And  so  if  a  body,  which  had  hitherto  moved  in  a  certain  direction, 
should  suddenly  change  the  direction  of  its  motion ;  or  if  it  should  put  off  its  old 
figure,  and  take  a  new  one  ;  or  change  its  color :  the  beginning  of  these  new 
modes  is  a  new  Event,  and  the  mind  of  mankind  necessarily  supposes  that  there 
is  some  Cause  or  reason  of  them. 

If  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  be  taken  away,  all  arguing  from 
effects  to  Causes  ceaseth,  and  so  all  knowledge  of  any  existence,  besides  what  ^e 
have  by  the  most  d'urect  and  immediate  intuition.  Particularly  all  our  proof  of 
tfte  being  of  God  ceases :  we  argue  His  being  from  our  own  being  and  the  being 
of  other  things,  which  we  are  sensible  once  were  not,  but  have  begun  to  be ;  and 
fiom  the  being  of  the  world,  with  all  its  constituent  parts,  and  the  manner  of  their 
existence ;  all  which  we  see  plainly  are  not  necessary  in  their  own  nature, 
and  so  not  self-existent,  and  therefore  must  have  a  Cause.  But  if  things,  not 
in  themselves  necessary,  may  begin  to  be  without  a  Cause,  all  this  arguing  is  vain. 

Indeed,  I  will  not  aiBrm,  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  no  foimdation 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God  without  any  evidence  of  it  from  H  is  works. 
I  do  suppose  there  is  a  great  absurdity  in  the  nature  of  things  simply  considered, 
in  supposing  that  there  should  be  no  God,  or  in  den}4ng  Being  in  general,  and 
supposing  an  eternal,*  absolute,  universal  nothing ;  and  therefore  that  here  would 
he  foundation  of  intuitive  evidence  that  it  cannot  be  ;  and  that  eternal,  infinite, 
most  perfect  Being  must  be ;  if  we  had  strength  and  comprehension  of  mind 
Bofficient,  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  general  and  universal  Being,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  of  the  infinite,  eternal,  most  perfect  Divine  Nature  and  Essence. 
But  then  we  should  not  properly  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God 
by  arguing  ;  but  oiu:  evidence  would  be  intuitive  :  we  should  see  it,  as  we  see 
other  things  that  are  necessary  in  themselves,  the  contraries  of  which  are  in  their 
own  nature  absurd  and  contradictory  ;  as  we  see  that  twice  two  is  four ;  and  as 
we  see  that  a  circl^  has  no  angles.  If  we  had  as  clear  an  idea  of  universal  in- 
finite entity,  as  we  have  of  these  other  things,  I  suppose  we  should  most  intuitively 
see  the  absurdity  of  supposing  such  Being  not  to  be  ;  should  immediately  see 
there  is  no  room  for  the  question,  whether  it  is  possible  that  Being,  in  the  most 
general  abstracted  notion  of  it,  should  not  be.  But  we  have  not  that  strength 
and  extent  of  mind,  to  know  this  certainly  in  this  intuitive  independent  manner; 
hut  the  way  that  mankind  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God,  is  that 
which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  Rom.  i.  20.  "The  invisible  things  of  Him,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen ;  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made  ;  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhegid."  We  first  ascend,  and  prove 
«  fosteriofi^  or  from  effects,  that  there  must  be  an  eternal  Cause  ;  and  then 
secondly,  prove  by  argumentation,  not  intuition,  that  this  Being  must  be  neces- 
sarily existent ;  and  then  thirdly,  from  the  proved  necessity  of  his  existence,  we 
may  descend,  and  prove  many  of  his  perfections  a  priori* 

*  To  the  inquirer  after  truth  it  may  here  be  recommended,  as  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  to  keep 
la  miad  the  precise  difference  between  an  argument  a  priori  and  one  aposuriori,  a  distinction  of  conaia' 
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But  if  once  this  grand  principle  of  <:^mmon  sense  be  given  up,  that  what  is 
not  necessary  in  itself,  must  have  a  Cause ;  and  we  begin  to  maintain,  that  things 
may  come  into  existence,  and  begin  to  be,  which  heretofore  have  not  been,  of 
themselves  without  any  Cause ;  all  our  means  of  Ascending  in  our  arguing  from 
the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  all  our  evidence  of  the  Bemg  of  God>  is  cut  off 
at  one  blow.  ^  In  this  case,  we  cannot  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  either  from  the 
Being  of  the  world,  and  the  creatures  in  it,  or  from  the  manner  of  their  being, 
their  order,  beauty  and  use.  For  if  things  may  come  into  existence  without  any 
Cause  at,aU,  then  they  doubtless  may  without  any  Cause  answerable  to  the  effect 
Our  minds  do  alike  naturally  suppose  and  determine  both  these  things ;  namely, 
that  what  begins  to  be  has  a  Cause,  and  also  that  it  has  a  Cause  proportionable 
and  agreeable  to  the  effect  The  same  principle  which  leads  us  to  determine, 
that  theire-  cannot  be  any  thing  coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  leads  us  to  de- 
termine that  there  cannot  be  more  in  the  effect  than  in  the  Cause. 

.  Yea,  if  once  it  should  be  allowed,  that  things  may  come  to  pass  without  a 
Cause,  we  should  not  only  have  no  proof  of  the  Being  of  God,  but  we  should  be 
without  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  but  our  own  imme- 
diately present  ideas  and  consciousness.  For  we  have  no  way  to  prove  any 
thing  else,  but  by  arguing  from  effects  to  causes :  from  the  ideas  now  immediately 
in  view,  we  argue  other  things  not  immediately  in  view  :  from  sensations  now 
excited  in  us,  we  infer  the  existence  of  things  without  us,  as  the  Causes  of  these 
sensations ;  and  from  the  existence  of  these  tnings,  we  argue  other  things,  which 
they  depend  on,  as  effects  on  Causes.  We  infer  lie  past  existence  of  ourselves, 
or  any  thing  else,  by  memory ;  only  as  we  argue,  that  the  ideas,  which  are 
now  in  our  minds,  are  the  consequences  of  past  ideas  and  sensations. — We 
immediately  perceive  nothing  eke  but  the  ideas  which  are  this  moment  extant  in 
our  minds.  We  perceive  or  know  other  things  only  by  means  of  these,  as  neces- 
sarily connected  with  others,  and  dependent  on  them.  But  if  things  may  be 
without  Causes,  all  this  necessary  connection  and  dependence  is  dissolved,  and  so 
all  means  of  our  knowledge  is  gone.  If  there  be  no  absurdity  nor  diflSculty  in 
supposing  one  thing  to  start  out  of  non-existence  into  being,  of  itself  without  a 
Cause ;  Sien  there  is  no  absurdity  nor  diflSculty  in  supposing  the  same  of  mil- 
lions of  millions.  For  nothing,  or  no  diflSculty  multiplied,  still  is  nothing,  or  no 
difficulty,  nothing  multiplied  by  nothing,  does  not  increase  the  sum. 

And  indeed,  according  to  the  hypothesis  I  am  opposing,  of  the  apts  of  the 
Will  coming  to  pass  witnout  a  Cause,  it  is  the  case  in  lact,  that  millions  of 
millions  of  Events  are  continually  coming  into  existence  contingently,  without 
any  caiise  or  reason  why  they  do  so,  all  over  the  world,  every  day  and  hour, 
through  all  ages.  So  it  is  in  a  constant  succession,  in  every  moral  agent  This 
contingency,  this  efficient  nothing,  this  effectual  No  Cause,  is  always  ready  at 
hand,  to  produce  this  sort  of  effects,  as  long  as  the  agent  exists,  and  as  often  as 
he  has  occasion. 

erable  use,  as  well  as  of  long  standing,  among  divines,  metaphysicians,  and  logical  writers.  An  argument 
from  either  of  these,-  When  legitimately  applied,  may  amount  to  a  demonstration,  when  used,  for  instance, 
relatively  to  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  ;  but  the  one  should  be  confined  to  the  existence  of  Deity, 
while  the  other  is  applicable  to  his  perfections.  By  the  argument  a  posteriori  we  rise  from  the  effect  to  the 
cause,  from  the  stream  to  the  fountain,  fron^  what  is  posterior  to  what  is  prior ;  in  other  Words,  from  what ' 
is  contingent  to  what  is  absolute,  from  number  to  unity  ;  that  is,  from  the  mamfestation  of  God  to  his  e»- 
istence.  By  the  argument  a  priori  we  descend /r&rn  the  cause  to  the  effect,  from  the  fountain  to  the  stream, 
from  what  is  ffrior  to  what  is  posterior  ;  that  is,  from  the  necessary  existence  of  Grod  we  safely  infer 
certain  properties  and  perfections.  To  attempt  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  or  the 
Bein^  of  God,  a  priori,  would  be  most  absurd;  for  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  Drove  a  prior  ground  or  cause 
of  existence  o{  ti  first  cause  ;  or,  that  there  is  some  cause  before  the  very  fi-st.  The  argument  a  priori, 
therefore,  is  not  applicable  to  prove  the  divine  exiMenee.  For  this  end,  the  argument  a  posteriori  alone  is 
legitimate ;  and  its  conclusiveness  rests  on  the  axiom,  that  *'  there  can  be  rut  effect  unthmu  a  cause."  The 
alwuiditj^  of  denying  this  axiom  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by  our  aathor.  W. 
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If  it  were  so,  that  things  only  of  one  kind,  viz.,  acts  of  the  Will^  seemed  to  come 
to  pass  of  themselves ;  but  those  of  this  sort  in  general  came  into  being  thus ;  and 
it  were  an  event  tiiat  was  continual,  and  that  happened  in  a  course,  wherever 
were  capable  subjects  of  such  events ;  this  very  thing  would  demonstrate  that 
there  was  some  Cause  of  them,  which  made  such  a  difference  bet^-een  this  Event 
and  others,  and  that  they  did  not  really  happen  contingently.  For  contingence 
is  blind,  and  does  not  pick  and  choose  for  a  particular  sort  of  events.  Nothing 
has  no  choice.  This  No  Cause,  which  causes  no  existence,  cannot .  cause  the 
existence  which  comes  to  pass,  to  be  of  one  particular  sort  only,*  distinguished 
firom  all  others.  Thus,  that  only  one  sort  of  matter  drops  out  of  the  heavens, 
even  water,  and  that  this  comes  so  often,  so  constantly  ai)d  plentifully,  all  pvet 
the  world,  in  all  ages,  shows  that  there  is  some  Cause  or  reason  of  the  falling  of 
water  out  of  the  heavens  ;  and  that  something  besides  mere  contingence  has  a 
hand  in  the  matter. 

If  we  should  suppose  nonentity  to  be  about  to  bring  forth ;  and  thin^  -were 
commg  into  existence,  without  any  Cause  or  antecedent,  on  which  the  existence, 
or  kind,  or  manner  of  existence  depends ;  or  which  could  at  all  determine  whe- 
ther the  things  should  be  stones,  or  stars,  or  beasts,  or  angels,  or  human  bodies, 
or  souls,  or  only  some  new  motion  or  figure  in  natural  bodies,  or  some  new 
sensations  in  animals,  or  new  ideas  in  the  human  understandmg,  or  new  volitions 
in  the  Will ;  or  any  thing  else  of  all  the  infinite  number  of  possibles ;  then 
certainly  it  would  not  be  expected,  although  many  million  of  millions  of  things 
are  coming  into  existence  in  this  manner,  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
thqr  should  all  be  only  of  one  particular  kind,  and  that  it  should  be  thus  in  all . 
ages,  and  that  this  sort  of  existences  should  never  fail  to  come  to  pass  where 
there  is  room  for  them,  or  a  sufijeict  capable  of  them,  and  that  constantly,  when- 
ever there  is  occasion  ipr  them. 

If  any  should  imagine,  there  is  something  in  the  sort  of  Event  that  renders 
it  possible  for  it  to  come  into  existence  without  a  Cause,  and  should  say,  that 
the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  existences  of  an  exceeding  different  nature  from 
other  things ;  by  reason  of  which  they  may  come  into  existence  without  anj 
previous  ^und  or  reason  of  it,  though  other  things  cannot ;  if  they  make  this 
objectioii  m  good  earnest,  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  their  strangely  forgetting 
themselves;  for  they  would  be  giving  an  account  of  some  ground  of  the  exist- 
nce  of  a  thing,  when  at  the  same  time  they  would  maihtaui  there  is  no  ground 
of  its  existence.  Therefore  I  would  observe,  that  the  particular  nature  of  iexist- 
eace,  be  it  ever  so  diverse  from  othprs,  can  lay  no  foundation  for  that  thing's 
coming  into  existence  without  a  Cause ;  because  to  suppose  this,  would  be  to 
suppose  the  particiilar  nature  of  existence  to  be  a  thing  prior  to  the.  existence ; 
and  so  a  thing  which  makes  way  for  existence,  with  such  a  circumstance, 
namely,  without  a  cause  or  reason  of  existence.  But  that  which  in  any  respect ' 
makes  way  for  a  thing's  coming  into  being,  or  for  any  manner  or  circTiimstance 
of  its  first  existence,  must  be  prior  to  the  existence.  The  dist'mguishied  nature  of 
the  effect,  which  is  something  belonging  to  the  effect,  cannot  have  influence 
backward,  to  act  before  it  is.  The  peculiar  nature  of  that  thing  called  volition, 
can  do  nothing,  can  have  no  influence,  while  it  is  not  And  afterwards  it  is  too 
late  for  its  influence ;  for  then  the  thing  has  made  sure  of  existence  already, 
without  its  help. 

So  that  it  is  indeed  as  repugnant  to  reason,  to  suppose  that  an  act  of  the 
Will  should  come  into  existence  without  a  Cause,  as  to  suppose  th?  human  soul, 
or  an  angel,  or  the  globe  of  the  earth,  or  the  whole  universe,  should  come  into 
GDsteDce  without  a  Cause.    And  if  once  we  allow,  that  such  a  sort  of  efi*ect  as 
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a  Volition  may  come  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  how  do  we  know  but  that  many 
other  sorts  of  eHects  may  do  so  too  ?  It  is  not  the  particular  kind  of  effect  that 
makes  the  absurdity  of  supposing  it  has  been  without  a  Cause,  but  something 
which  is  common  to  all  things  that  ever  begin  to  be,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  self 
existent,  or  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things. 


SECTION   IV. 

Whether  Volition  can  arise  without  a  Cause  through  the  Activity  of  the  Nature  of 

the  Soul. 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  God  and  the 
Creatures  J  in  answer  to  that  objection  against  his  doctrine  of  a  self-determining 
power  in  the  WiU,  (p.  68,  69,)  "That  nothing  is,  or  comes  to  pass,  without  a 
sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner  rather  than  another,'' 
allows  that  it  is  thus  in  corporeal  things^  which  are,  properly  and  philosophically 
speaking,  passive  beings ;  but  denies  that  it  is  thus  in  spirits,  which  are  beings 
of  an  active  nature,  who  have  the  spring  of  action  within  themselves,  and  can 
determine  themselves.  By  which  it  is  plamly  supposed,  that  such  an  event  as 
an^ct  of  the  Will,  may  come  to  pass  in  a  spirit,  without  a  sufficient  reason  why 
it  comes  to  pass,  or  why  it  is  after  this  manner,  rather  than  another;  by  reason 
of  the  activity  of  the  nature  of  a  spirit — But  certainly  this  author,  in  this 
matterj  must  be  very  unwary  and  inadvertent    For, 

1.  The  objection  or  difficulty  proposed  by  this  author,  seems  to  be  forgotten 
in  his  answer  or  solution.  The  very  difficulty,  as  he  himself  proposes  it,  is  this : 
How  an  event  can  come  to  pass  without  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  or  why  it 
is  m  this  manner  rather  than  another  ?  Instead  of  solving  this  difficultv,  or 
answering  this  question  with  regard  to  Volition,  as  he  proposes,  he  foi'gets  him- 
self, and  answers  another  question  quite  diverse,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with 
this,  viz..  What  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner 
rather  ttian  another  ?  And  he  assigns  the  active  being's  own  determmation  as 
the  Cause,  and  a  Cause  sufficient  lor  the  effect ;  and  leaves  all  the  difficulty 
unresolved,  and  the  question  unanswered,  which  yet  returns,  even,  how  the 
soul's  own  determination,  which  he  speaks  of,  came  to  exist,  and  to  be  what  it 
was  without  a  Cause  ?  The  activity  of  the  soul  may  enable  it  to  be  the  Cause 
of  effects,  but  it  does  not  at  all  enable  or  help  it  to  be'the  sulgect  of  effects  which 
have  no  Cause,  which  is  the  thing  this  author  supposes  concerning  acts  of  the 
Will.  Activity  of  nature  will  no  more  enable  a  being  to  produce  effects,  and 
determine  the  manner  of  their  existence,  within  itself,  without  a  Cause,  than  out 
of  itself,  in  some  other  being.  But  if  an  active  being  should,  through  its  activity, 
produce  and  determine  an  effect  in  some  external  object,  how  absuid  would  it  be 
to  say,  that  the  effect  was  produced  without  a  Cause ! 

2.  The  question  is  not  so  much,  how  a  spirit  endowed  with  activity  comes 
to  act,  as  why  it  exerts  such  an  act,  and  not  another ;  or  why  it  acts  with  such 
a  particular  determination :  if  activity  of  nature  be  the  Cause  why  a  ^irit  (the 
soul  of  man  for  instance)  acts,  and  does  not  lie  still ;  yet  that  alone  is  not  the 
Cause  why  its  action  is  thus  and  thus  limited,  directed  and  determined.  Active 
nature  Is  a  general  thing ;  it  is  an  ability  or  tendency  of  nature  to  action,  gen- 
erally taken ;  which  may  be  a  Cause  why  the  soul  acts  as  occasion  or  reason  is 
given;  but  this  alone  cannot  be  a  sufficient  Cause  why  the  soul  exerts  such  a 
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rdcular  act,  at  such  a  tune,  rather  than  others.  In  order  to  this,  tho'e  must 
something  besides  a  general  tendency  to  action ;  there  must  also  be  a 
particular  tendency  to  that  individual  action.  If  it  should  be  asked,  why  the 
soul  of  man  uses  its  activity  in  such  a  manner  as  it  does,  and  it  should  be 
answered,  that  the  soul  uses  its  activity  thus,  rather  than  otherwise,  because  it 
has  activity,  would  such  an  answer  satisfy  a  rational  man  ?  Would  it  not  rather 
be  looked  upon  as  a  very  impertinent  one  ? 

3.  An  active  being  can  bring  no  effects  to  pass  by  his  activity,  but  what  are 
consequent  upon  his  acting.  He  produces  nothing  by  his  activity,  any  other 
way  than  by  the  exercise  of  his  activity,  and  so  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  its 
exercise ;  he  brings  nothing  to  pass  by  a  dormant  activity. .  But  the  exercise 
of  his  activity  is  action ;  and  so  ,his  action,  or  exercise  of  his  activity,  must  be 
prior  to  the  effects  of  his  activity.  If  an  active  bemg  produces  an  effect  in 
another  being,  about  which  his  activity  is  conversant,  the  effect  being  the  fruit 
of  his  activity,  hb  activity  must  be  first  exercised  or  exerted,  and  the  effect  of  it 
must  follow.  So  it  must  be,  with  equal  reason,  if  the  active  being  is  his  own 
object,  and  his  activity  is  conversant  about  himself,  to  produce  and  determine 
aome  effect  in  himself;  still  the  exercise  of  his  activity  must  go  before  the 
effect,  which  he  brings  to  pass  and  determines  by  it  And  therefore  his  activity 
cannot  be  the  Cause  of  the  determination  of  the  first  action,  or  exercise  of 
activity  itself,  whence  the  effects  of  activity'  arise,  for  that  would  imply  a  con- 
tradiction ;  it  would  be  to  say,  the  first  exercise  of  activity  is  before  the  first 
exercise  of  activity,  and  is  the  Cause  of  it 

4.  That  the  soul,  though  an  active  substance,  cannot  diversify  its  own  acts, 
but  by  first  acting ;  or  be  a  determining  Cause  of  different  acts,  or  any  different 
effects,  sometimes  of  one  kind,  and  sometimes  of  another,  any  other  way  than  in 
consequence  of  its  own  diverse  acts,  is  manifest  by  this ;  that  if  so,  then  the 
same  Cause,  the  same  causal  power,  force  or  influence,  without  variation  in  any 
.espect,  would  produce  different  effects  at  different  times.  For  the  same  sub- 
stance of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  the  same  active  nature  of  the  soul  before 
it  is  exerted,  i.  e.  before  in  the  order  of  nature,  would  be  the  Cause  of  different 
effects,  viz.,  different  Volitions  at  different  times.  But  the  substance  of  the  soul 
before  it  acts,  and  its  active  nature  before  it  is  exerted,  are  the  same  without 
variation.  For  it  is  some  act  that  makes  the  first  variation  in  the  Cause,  as  to 
any  causal  exertion,  force,  or  influence.  But  if  it  be  so,  that  the  soul  has  no 
different  causality,  or  diverse  causal  force  or  influence,  in  producing  these  diverse 
effects ;  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  soul  has  no  mfluence,  no  hand  in  the  diversity 
of  the  effect ;  and  that  the  difference  of  the  effect  cannot  be  owing  to  any  thmg 
in  the  soul;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  soul  does  not  determine  the 
diversity  of  the  effect ;  which  is  contrary  to  to  the  supposition.  It  is  true,  the 
substance  of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  before  there  is  any  difference  in  that 
repect,  may  be  in  a  differeht  state  and  circumstance ;  but  those  whom  I  oppose, 
will  not  allow  the  different  circumstances  of  the  soul  to  be  the  determining 
Causes  of  the  acts  of  the  Will,  as  being  contrary  to  their  notion  of  self«Kletermin- 
ation  and  self-motion. 

5.  Let  us  suppose,  as  these  divines  do,  that  there  are  no  acts  of  the  soul, 
strictly  speaking,  but  free  Volitions;  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  soul  is  an  active 
being  in  nothing  further  than  it  is  a  voluntary  or  elective  being ;  and  whenever 
It  produces  effects  actively,  it  produces  effects  voluntarily  and  clectively.  But 
to  produce  effects  thus,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  produce  eflfects  in  consequence  of, 
and  according  to  its  own  choice.  And  if  so,  then  surely  the  soul  does  not  by 
its  activity  produce  all  its  own  acts  of  Will  or  choice  themselves ;  for  this, 
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by  the  supposition,  is  to  produce  all  its  free  acts  of  choice  voluntarily  and  eleo- 
tivejy,  or  in  consequence  of  its  own  free  acts  of  choice,  which  brings  the  matter 
directly  to  the*  forementioned  contradiction,  of  a  free  act  of  choice  before  the 
first  free  act  of  choice.  According  to  these  gentlemen's  own  notion  of  action, 
.  if  there  arises  in  the  mind  a  Volition  without  a  free  act  of  the  Will  or  choice  to 
deterniine  and  produce  it,  the  mind  is  not  the  active,  voluntary  Cause  of  that 
Volition,  because  it  does  not  arise  from,  nor  is  regulated  by  choice  or  design. 
And  therefore  it  cannot  be,  that  the  mind  should  be  the  active,  voluntary,  de- 
termining Cause  of  the  first  and  leading  Volition  that  relates  to  the  affair.  The 
mind's  being  a  designing  Cause,  only  enables  it  to  produce  effects  m  consequence 
of  its  design ;  it  will  not  enable  it  to  be  the  designing  Cause  of  all  its  own 
designs.  The  mind's  being  an  elective  Cause,  will  only  enable  it  to  produce 
efiects  in  consequence  of  its  elections,  and  according  to  them;  but  cannot 
enable  it  to  be  the  elective  Cause  of  all  its  own  elections ;  because  that  supposes 
an  election  before  the  first  election.  So  the  mind's  being  an  active  Cause 
enables  it  to  produce  effects  in  consequence  of  its  own  acts,  out  cannot  enable 
it  to  be  the  determining  Cause  of  all  its  own  acts ;  for  that  is  still  in  the  same 
manner  a  contradiction ;  as  it  supposes  a  determining  act  conversant  about  the 
first  act,  and  prior  to  it,  having  a  causal  influence  on  its  existence,  and  manner 
of  existence. 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  else  that  can  be  meant  by  the  soul's  haviDg  power 
to  cause  and  determine  its  own  Volitions,  as  a  being  to  whom  God  has  given 
a  power  of  action,  but  this ;  that  God  has  given  power  to  the  soul,  sometimes 
at  least,  to  excite  Vohtions  at  its  pleasure,  or  according  as  it  chooses.  And 
this  certainly  supposes,  in  all  such  oases,  a  choice  precedmg  all  Volitions  which 
are  thus  caused,  even  the  first  of  them ;  which  runs  into  the  forementioned 
great  absurdity. 

Therefore  the  activity  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  affords  no  relief  from  the 
difficulties  which  the  notion  of  a  self-determining  power  in  the  Will  is  attended 
with,  nor  will  it  help,  in  the  least,  its  absurdities  and  inconsistencies. 


SECTION    V. 


Showing,  that  if  the  things  asserted  in  these  Evasions  shduld  be  supposed  to  be  true, 
they  are  altogiether  impertinent,  and  cannot  help  the  cause  of  Arminian  liberty ; 
and  how  (this  being  the  state  of  the  case)  Arminian  writers  are  obliged  to  talk 
inconsistently. 

What  was  last  observed  in  tiie  preceding  section  may  show,  not  only  that 
the  active  nature  of  the  soul  cannot  be  a  reason  why  an  act  of  the  Will  is,  or 
why  it  is  in  this  manner,  rather  than  another ;  but  also  that  if  it  could  be  so, 
and  it  could  be  proved  that  Volitions  are  contingent  events,  in  that  sense,  that 
their  being  and  manner  of  beii^  is  not  fixed  or  determined  by  any  cause,  or 
any  thin^  antecedent;  it  would  not  at  all  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Armmians, 
to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  according  to  their  notion  of  its  freedom  as 
consisting  in  the  Will's  determination  of  itself ;  which  supposes  every  free  act* 
of  the  Will  to  be  determined  by  some  act  of  the  Will  going  before  to  determine 
it;  inasmuch  as  for  the  Will  to  determine  a  thing,  is  the  same  as  for  the  soul 
to  determine  a  thing  by  Willing  ;  and  there  is  no  way  tliat  the  Will  can  de- 
termbe  an  act  of  the  Will,  but  by  willing  that  act  of  the  Will ;  or,  which  is 
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the  same  tlung,  choosing  it  So  that  here  must  be  two  acts  of  the  Will  in  the 
case,  one  going  before  another,  one  conversant  about  the  other,  and  the  latter 
the  object  of  the  former,  and  chosen  by  the  former.  If  the  Will  does  not  cause 
and  determine  the  act  by  choice,  it  does  not  cause  or  determine  it  at  all ;  for 
that  which  is  not  detem^ined  by  choice,  is  not  determined  voluntarily  or  willingly : 
and  to  say,  that  the  Will  determines  something  which  the  soul  does  not  determine 
willbgly,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  something  is  done  by  the  Will,  which  the 
soul  doth  not  w^ith  its  Will. 

So  that  if  Arminian  liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  the  Willis  determinbg 
its  own  acts,  be  maintained,  the  old  absurdity  and  contradiction  must  be  main- 
tained, that  every  free  act  of  the  Will  is  caused  and  determined  by  a  fore^ing 
free  act  of  Will ;  which  doth  not  consist  with  the  free  acts  arising  without 
any  cause,  and  being  so  contingent,  as  not  to  be  fixed  by  any  thing  foregobg. 
So  that  this  evasion  must  be  given  up,  as  not  at  all  relieving,  and  as  that  whicn, 
instead  of  supporting  this  sort  of  liberty,  directly  destroys  it 

And  if  it  snould  be  supposed,  that  the  soul  determines  its  own  acts  of  Will 
some  other  WBy,  than  by  a  foregoing  act  of  Will;  still  it  will  not  help  the 
cause  of  their  liberty  of  Will.  If  it  determines  them  by  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing, or  some  other  power,  then  the  Will  does  not  determine  itself;  and  so 
the  self-determining  power  of  the  Will  is  given  up.  And  what  liberty  is  there 
exercised  according  to  their  own  opinion  of  liberty,  by  the  soul's  being  deter- 
mined by  something  besides  its  own  choice  ?  The  acts  of  the  Will,  it  is  true, 
may  be  directed,  and  effectually  determined  and  fixed;  but  it  is  not  done  by  the 
soul's  own  will  and  pleasure :  there  is  no  exercise  at  all  of  choice  or  Will  in 
producmg  the  effect :  and  if  Will  and  choice  are  not  exercised  in  it,  how  is  the 
liberty  of  the  Will  exercised  in  it  ? 

So  that  let  Arminians  turn  which  way  they  please  with  their  notion  of 
liberty,  consisting  in  the  Will's  determining  its  own  acts,  their  notion  destroys 
itself.  If  they  hold  every  free  act  of  Will  to  be  determined  by  the  soul's  own 
free  choice,  or  foregoing  firee  act  of  Will ;  foregoing,  either  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  nature ;  it  implies  that  gross  contradiction,  that  the  first  firee  act  be- 
longing to  the  affsur,  is  determined  by  a  free  act  wliich  is  before  it  Or  if  they 
say,  that  the  firee  acts  of  the  Will  are  determined  by  some  other  act  of  the  soul, 
and  not  an  act  of  Will  or  choice ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of  liberty, 
consisting  in  the  acts  of  the  Will  being  determin^  by  the  Will  itself;  or  if 
thqr  hold  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  determined  by  nothing  at  all  that  is  prior 
to  them,  but  that  they  are  contingent  in-that  sense,  that  they  are  determined 
and  fixed  by  no  cause  at  all ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of  liberty,  consist- 
ing in  the  Will's  determining  its  own  acts. 

This  being  the  true  state  o(  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  it  hence  comeff 
to  pass,  that  the  writers  that  defend  it  are  forced  into  gross  mconsistencies,  in 
what  they  say  upon  this  subject  To  instance  in  Dr.  Whitby ;  he,  in  his  dis- 
course  on  the  freedom  of  the  Will,*  opposes  the  opinion  of  the  Calvinists,  who 
place  man's  liberty  only  in  a  power  of  doing  what  he  will,  as  that  wherein  they 
plainly  agree  with  Mr.  Hobbes.  And  yet  he  himself  mentions  the  very  same 
notion  of  liberty,  as  the  dictate  of  the  sense  and  common  reason  of  m^nkindy  and 
«  rule  laid  dovon  by  the  light  of  nature^  viz.,  that  liberty  is  a  power  of  acting 
from  oiirselvesy  or  doing  what  we  will.!  ^^  ^  indeed,  as  he  says,  a  thing 
agreeable  to  the  sense  and  common  reason  of  mankind  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  unawares  acknowledges  it  against  himsetf : 

•  In  his  Book  on  ike  five  Poinrt,  Second  Edit.  p.  350,  351»  352.       t  Ibid.  p.  32S»  328. 
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for  if  liberty  does  not  consist  in  this,  wh^t  else  can  be  devised  that  it  shoiild  con* 
sistin  ?  If  it  be  said,  as  Dr.  Whitby  elsewhere  insists,  that  it  does  not  only 
consist  in  liberty  of  doing  what  we  wiH,  but  also  a  liberty  of  willing'  without 
necessity;  still  the  question  returns,  what  does  that  liberty  of  witling  without 
necessity  consist  m,'but  in  a  power  of  willing  as  we  please,  without  oeing  im- 
peded by  a  contrary  necessity  ?  Or  in  other  words,  a  liberty  for  the  soul  in 
its  willing  to  act  according  to  its  own  choice  ?  Yea,  this  very  thing  the  same 
author  seems  to  allow,  and  suppose  again  and  again,  in  the  use  he  makes  of 
sayings  of  the  Fathers,  whom  he  quotes  as  his  voucher^.  Thus  he  cites  the  words 
of  Origen,  which  he  produces  as  a  testimony  on  his  side :  *  The  soul  acts  6^  her 
owK  CHOICE,  and  it  is  free/or  her  to  incline  to  whatever  part  she  will.  And  those 
words  of  Justin  Martyr  :  f  The  doctrine  of  the  Christians  tsthisy  that  nothing 
is  done  or  suffered  according  to/ate,  but  that  every  man  doth  good  or  evil  according 
TO  HIS  OWN  FREE  CHOfCE.  And  from  Eusebius  these  words :  |  If  fate  he  establish^ 
edy philosophy  andpi^y  are  overthrown.  Ml  these  things  depending  upon  the 
necessity  introduced  by  the  starsy  and  not  upon  meditation  and  exercise  pboceed 
mo  from  our  own  free  choice.  .And  again,  the  words  of  Maccarius  :  §  God, 
to  preserve  the  liberty  of  man^s  Willy  suffered  their  bodies  to  die,  that  it  might 
he  IN  THEIR  choice  to  turn  to  good  or  evil.  They  who  are  acted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit^  are  not  held  under  any  necessity ^  hut  have  liberty  to  turn  themselvesj  and 
Ho  WHAT  THF.Y  WILL  in  this  life. 

Thus,  the  doctor  in  effect  comes  into  that  very  notion  of  liberty,  which  the 
Calvinists  have ;  which  he  at  the  same  time  condemns,  as  agreeing  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  namely,  the  souPs  acting  by  its  ovm  choice^  men^s  doing 
good  or  evil  according  to  their  own  free  choice^  their  being  in  that  exercise  which 
nroceedsfrom  tlieir  own  free  choice,  having  it  in  their  choice  to  turn  to  good  or 
evil,  and  doing  what  they  wilL  So  that  if  men  exercise  this  liberty  in  the  acts 
of  the  Will  themselves,  it  must  be  in  exerting  acts  of  Will  as  they  will,  or  ac- 
cording to  their  own  free  choice  ;  or  exerting  acts  of  Will  that  proceed  from 
their  choice.  And  if  it  be.  so,  then  let  every  one  judge  whether  this  does  not 
suppose  a  free  choice  going  before  the  free  act  of  Will,  or  whether  an  act 
of  choice  does  not  go  before  that  act  of  the  Will  which  proceeds  from  it. — And  if 
it  be  thus  with  all  free  acts  of  the  Will,  then  let  every  one  judge,  whether  it  will 
not  follow  that  there  is  a  free  choice  or  Will  going  before  the  first  friee  act  of 
the  Will  exerted  in  the  case.  And  then  let  every  one  judge,  whether  thb  be 
not  a  contradiction.  And  finally,  let  every  one  judge  whether  in  the  scheme  of 
th^te  writers  there  be  any  possibility  of  avoiding  these  absurdities. 

V  liberty  consists,  as  Dr.  Whitby  hunself  says,  in  a  man's  doing  what  he 
will ;  and  a  man  exercises  tliis  liberty,  not  only  in  external  actions,  but  in  the 
acts  of  the  Will  themselves  J  then  so  far  as  liberty  is  exercised  in  the  latter,  it 
consists  in  wiHing  what  he  wills :  and  if  any  say  so,  one  of  these  two  things  must 
be  meant,  either,  1.  That  a  man  has  power  to  Will,  as  he  does  W^ill ;  because 
what  he  Wills,  he  Wills  ;  and  therefore  has  power  to  Will  what  he  lias  power 
to  Will.  If  thi^  be  their  meaning,  then  this  mighty  controversy  about  freedom 
of  the  Will  and  self^ determining  power,  comes  wholly  to  nothing ;  all  that  is 
contended  for  being  i)o  more  than  this,  that  the  mind  of  man  does  what  it  does, 
and  is  the  subject  of  what  it  is  the  subject  of,  or  that  what  is,  is  ;  wherein  none 
has  any  controversy  with  them.  Or,  2.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  a  man  has 
power  to  Will  as  he  pleases  or  phooses  to  Will ;  that  is,  he  has  power  by  one 
act  of  choice,  to  choose  another ;  by  an  antecedent  act  of  Will  to  choose  a  con- 

•  In  bis  book  on  th«  fiye  Points,  Second  Edit.  p.  342.  •  t  Ibid.  p.  360.  .  t  Ibid,  p.  361    ^  Ibid  p.  369, 370. 
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wqneht  act;  and  therein  to  execute  his  own  choice.  And  if  this  be  their 
meaning,  it  is  nothing  but  shuffling  with  those  they  dispute  with,  and  baffling 
their  own  reason.  For  still  the  question  returns,  wherein  lies  man's  liberty  in 
that  antecedent  act  of  Will  which  chose  the  consequent  act  ?  The  answer, 
according  to  the  same  principles,  must  be,  that  his  hberty  in  this  also  lies  in  his 
willing  as  he  would,  or  as  he  chose,  or  agreeably  to  another  act  of  choice  pre- 
ceding that.  And. so  the  question  returns  in  infinitum  and  the  like  answer  must 
he  maile  in  infinitum.  In  order  to  support  their  opinion,  there  must  be  no 
beginning,  btit  free  acts  of.  Will  must  have  been  chosen  by  foregoing  free  acts 
(rf  Will  ui  the  soul  of  every  man,  without  beginning  ;  and  so  before  he  had  a 
being,  fix)m  all  eternity. 


SECTION  VI. 


Coneemlog  the  Will's  detemaining  in  Things  which  are  perfectly  indifferent  in  the 

'  View  of  the  Mind. 

A  GREAT  argument  for  self-determming  power,  is  the  supposed  experience 
we  uitfTefsally  have  of  an  ability  to  determine  our  Wills,  in  cases  wherein  no 
prevailing  motive  is  presented  :  the  Will  (as  is  supposed)  has  its  choice  to  make 
between  two  or  mbre  things,  that  are  perfectly  equal  in  the  view  of  the  mind ; 
and  the  Will  is  apjparently  altogether  mdifferent ;  and  jret  we  find  no  difficulty 
ia  coming  to  a  chcrtce  ;  the  Will  can  instantly  determine  itself  to  one,  by  a  sove- 
reign power,  which  it  has  over  itself,  without  being  moved  by  any  preponderating 
inducement 

Thus  the  forementioned  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Willy  &c., 
p.  25,  26,  27,  supposes,  "  That  there  are  many  instances,  wherein  the  Will  is 
d^rmined  neither  by  present  uneasiness,  nor  by  the  greatest  apparent  good, 
nor  by  tlie  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  nor  by  any  ming  else,  but  merely  by 
itself  as  a  sovereign,  self-determining  power  of  the  soul ;  and  that  the  soul  does 
not  will  this  or  that  action,  in  some  cases,  by  any  other  influence  but  because  it 
wilL  Thus  (says  he)  I  can  turn  my  face  to  the  South,  or  the  North  j  I  can 
p(»nt  with  my  finger  upward,  or  downward.  And  thus,  in  some  cases,  the  Will 
deteriiiines  itself  in  a  very  sovereign  manner,  because  it  will,  without  a  reason 
borrowed  from  theuriderstanding ;  and  hereby  it  discovers  its  own  perfect  power 
of  choice,  rising  from  within,  itself,  arid  free  from  all  influence  or  restraint  of  any 
kind."  And  in  pftges  66,  7Qj  and  73, 74,  this  atithor  very  expressly  supposes 
the  Will  in  many  cases  to  be  determined  by  no  motive  at  all,  but  to  act  altogether 
without  iliotrve,  or  ground  of  preference. — Here  1  would  observe, 

1.  The  very  supposition  which  is  here  made,  directly  contradicts  and  over- 
throws itself,  '  For  the  thing  supposed,  wherein  this  grand  argument  consists, . 
is,  that  anaong  several  things  the  Will  actually  chooses  one  before  another^ at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  perfectly  indifferent ;  which  is  the  very  same' thing  as  to 
ay,  themind  has  a  preference,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  no  preference.  What 
is  meant  cannot  be,  that  the  mind'  is  indifferent  before  it  comes  to  have  a  choice, 
or  until  it  has  a  prefereiice ;.  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  mind  is  indiffer-. 
cnt  until  it  comes  to  be  not  iiidifierent :  for  certainly  this  author  did  not  think 
he  had  a  controversy  with  any  person  in  supposing  this.  And  then  it  is  nothing 
1o  ins  purpose,  that  the  mind  which  chooses,  was  indifferent  once ;  unless^  it 
dioofleSy-remainiDg  indifferent  \  for  otherwise,  it  does  not  choose  at  all  in  that. 
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case  of  indifierence,  concerning  which  is  all  the  question.  Besides,  it  appears 
in  fact,  that  the  thing  which  this  author  supposes,  is  not  that  the  Will  chooses 
one  thing  before  another,  concerning  which  it  is  indifferent  before  it  chooses ;  but 
also  is  indifferent  when  it  chooses ;  and  that  its  being  otherwise  than  indifferent  is 
not  until  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  its  choice ;  that  the  chosen  thine's  ap- 
pearing preferable  and  more  agreeable  than  another,  arises  from  its  choice  already 
made.  His  words  are,  (p.  30^  "  Where  the  objects  wliich  are  proposed,  appear 
equally  fit  or  good,  the  Will  is  left  without  a  guide  or  director  ;  and  therefore 
mi|st  take  its  own  choice  by  its  own  determination  ;  it  being  properly  a  self- 
determining  power.  And  in  such  cases  the  Will  does  as  it  were  make  a  good 
to  itself  by  its  own  choice,  i.  e.  creates  its  own  pleasure  or  delight  in  this  self- 
chosen  good.  Even  as  a  man  b]^  seizing  upon  a  spot  of  unoccupied  land,  in  an 
unmhabited  country,  makes  it  ms  own^possession  and  property,  and  as  such 
rejoices  in  it  Where  things  were  indifierent  before,  the  Will  finds  nothing  to 
make  them  more  agreeable,  considered  merely  in  thonselves  ;  but  the  pleasure 
it  feels  iVRisiNO  fbom  rrs  own  choice,  and  its  perseverance  therein.  We  love 
many  things  we  have  chosen,  and  purely  because  we  chose  them." 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  we  first  begin  to  prefer  many  things,  now 
ceasing  any  longer  to  be  mdifferent  with  respect  to  uiem,  purely  because  we 
have  preferred  and  chosen  them  before.  These  things  must  ne^  be  spoken 
mconsiderately  by  this  author.  Choice  or  preference  cannot  be  before  itself  in 
the  same  instance,  either  in  the  order  of  time  or  nature :  it  cannot  be  the  founda- 
tion of  itself,  or  the  fruit  or  consequence  of  itself.  The  very  act  of  choosing  one 
thing  rather  than  another,  is  preferring  that  thing,  and  that  is  setting  a  higher 
value  on  that  thing.  But  that  the  mind  sets  a  higher  value  on  one  thing  than 
another,  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  the  fruif  of  its  setting  a  higher  value  on  that 
thine. 

This  author  says,  p.  36,  "  The  Will  may  be  perfectly  indifferent,  and  yet  the 
Will  may  determine  itself  to  choose  one  or  the  other."  And  again,  in  the  same 
page,  "  I  am  entirely  indifferent  to  either ;  and  yet  my  Will  may  determine 
itself  to  choose."  And  again,  **  Which  I  shall  choose  must  be  determined  l^ 
the  mere  act  of  my  Will."  If  the  choice  is  determined  by  a  mere  act  of  Will, 
then  the  choice  is  determined  by  a  mere  act  of  choice.  And  concerning  this 
matter,  viz.,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  itself  is  determined  by  an  act  of  dioice, 
this  writer  is  express,  in  page  72.  Speaking  of  the  case,  where  there  is  no 
superior  fitness  in  objects  presented,  he  has  these  words :  "  There  it  must  act  by 
its  own  CHOICE,  and  determine  itself  as  it  pleases."  Where  it  is  supposed  that 
the  veiy  determination,  which  is  the  ground  and  spring  of  the  Will's  act,  is  an 
act  of  dioice  and  pleasure,  wherein  one  act  is  more  agreeable  and  the  mind 
better  pleased  in  it  than  another  ;  and  this  preference  and  superior  pleasedness 
is  the  ground  of  all  it  does  in  the  case.  And  if  so,  the  mind  is  not  indifierent 
when  it  determines  itself,  but  had  rather' do  one  thing  than  another,  had  rather 
determine  itself  one  way  than  another.  And  therefore  the  Will  does  not  act  at  all 
in  indifference ;  not  so  much  as  in  the  first  step  it  takes,  or  the  first  rise  and 
b^inning  of  its  actmg.  If  it  be  ppssible  for  the  understanding  to  act  in  indif- 
ference, yet  to  be  sure  the  Will  never  does ;  because  the  Will's  beginning  to  act 
is  the  very  same  thing  as  its  beginning  to  choose  or  prefer.  And  if  in  me  veiy 
first  act  of  the  Will,  the  mind  prefers  something,  then  the  idea  of  that  thin^ 
preferred,  does  at  that  time  preponderate,  or  prevail  in  the  mind  ;  or^  which  is 
the  same  thing,  the  idea  of  it  has  a  prevailing  influence  on  the  Will.  So  that 
tins  wholly  destroys  the  thing  supposed,  viz.,  that  the  mind  can^  by  a  sove* 
rdgn  power,  choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  which  in  the  view  of  the  mind 
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arc,  m  every  respect,  perfectly  equal,  one  of  which  does  not  at  all  preponderate, 
nor  has  any  prevailing  influence  on  Uie  mind  above  another. 

So  that  ^his  author,  in  his  grand  argument  for  the  ability  of  the  Will  to 
choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  concerning  which  it  is  perfectly  indifferent, 
does  at  the  same  time,  m  effect,  deny  the  thmg  he  supposes,  and  allows  and 
asserts  the  pomt  he  endeavors  to  overthrow  5  even  that  the  Will,  in  choosing, 
is  subject  to  no  prevailing  influence  of  the  idea,  or  view  of  the  thing  chosen. 
And  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  offer  this  argument  without  overthrowing  it ;  the 
thing  supposed  in  it  being  inconsistent  wiui  itself,  and  that  which  demes  itself 
To  suppose  the  Will  to  act  at  all  in  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  either  to 
detennine  itself,  or  to  do  any  thin^  else,  is  to  assert  that  the  mind  chooses  without 
choosing.  To  say  that  when  it  is  indifferent,  it  can  do  as  it  pleases,  is  to  say 
that  it  can  follow  its  pleasure  when  it  has  no  pleasure  to  follow.  And  therefore 
if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  instances  of  two  cakes,  two  eggs,  &c.,  which  are 
exactly  alike,  one  as  good  as  another  ;  concerning  which  this  author  supposes 
the  mind  in  fact  has  a  choice,  and  so  in  effect  supposes  that  it  has  a  preference ; 
it  as  much  concerned  himself  to  solve  the  difficulty,  as  it  does  those  whom  he 
opposes.  For  if  these  instances  prove  any  thing  to  his  purpose,  they  prove  that 
a  man  chooses  without  choice.  And  yet  this  is  not  to  his  purpose  ;  because 
if  this  is  what  he  asserts,  his  own  words  are  as  much  against  him,  and  do  as 
much  contradict  him,  as  the  words  of  those  he  disputes  against  can  do. 

2.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  showing,  in  such  instances  as  are  alleged, 
not  only  that- it  must  needs  be  so,  that  the  mmd  must  be  influenced  in  its  choice, 
by  something  that  has  a  preponderating  influence  upon  it,  but  also  how  it  is  so. 
A  little  attention  to  our  own  experience,  and  a  distinct  consideration  of  the  acts 
of  OUT  own  mmds,  m  such  cases,  will  be  sufficient  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

Thus,  supposing  I  have  a  chess-board  before  me ;  and  because  I  am  required 
by  a  superior,  or  desired  by  a  friend,  or  to  make  some  experiment  concerning 
my  own  ability  and  liberty,  or  on  some  other  consideration,  I  am  determined  to 
touch  some  one  of  the  spots  or  squares  on  the  board  with  my  finger  ;  not  being 
limited  or  directed  in  the  first  proposal,  or  my  own  first  purpose,  which  is  general, 
to  any  one  in  particular  ;  and  there  being  nothing  in  the  squares,  in  themselves 
considered,  that  recommends  any  one  of  all  the  sixty-four,  more  than  another  : 
b  this  case,  my  mind  determines  to  give  itself  up  to  what  is  vulgarly*  called 
accident*  by  determining  to  touch  that  square  which  happens  to  be  most  m  view, 
which  my  eye  is  especially  upon  at  that  mcsnent,  or  which  happens  to  be  then 
most  in  my  mind,  or  which  1  shall  be  directed  to  by  some  other  such  like  accident 
—Here  are  several  steps  of  the  mind's  proceeding  (though  all  may  be  done  as 
it  were  in  a  moment) ;  the  first  stef)  is  its  general  determmation  that  it  will  touch 
one  of  the  squares.  The  next  step  is  another  general  determination  to  give  itself 
op  to  accident,  in  some  certain  way  ;  as  to  touch  that  which  shall  be  most  in 
&  eye  or  mind  at  that  time,  or  to  scHne  other  such  like  accident  The  third 
and  last  step  is  a  particidar  determmation  to  touch  a  certain  individual  spot, 
even  that  square,  which,  by  that  sort  of  accident  the  mind  has  pitched  upon,  has 
actually  offered  itself  beyond  others.  Now  it  is  apparent  that  in  none  of  these 
Kveral  steps  does  the  mmd  proceed  in  absolute  indinerence,  but  in  each  of  them 
is  mfluenced  bv  a  preponderating  inducement  So  it  is  in  the  first  step  ;  the 
mind*s  general  determination  to  touch  one  of  the  sixty-four  spots  :  the  mind  is 

•  I  have  elsewhere  oUeired  what  that  is  which  is  mlgarly  called  aedtUnt ;  that  it  is  nothing  akin  to 
the  Armmian  nietaph)-sieal  notion  of  eoniingenee,  something  not  connected  with  any  thing  foregoing  :  but 
(hit  it  it  tometbing  that  cornea  to  paaa  in  the  course  of*  things,  in  some  affair  that  men  are  concerned  iDr 
smI  not  owing  to  their  design. 
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not  absolutely  indifferent  whether  it  does  so  or  no ;  it  is  induced  tp  it,  for  the  sake 
of  making  some  experiment,  or  by  the  desire  of  a  friend,  or  some  other  motive 
that  prevails.  So  it  is  in  the  second  step,  the  mind's  determining  to  give  itself 
up  to  accident,  by  touching  that  which  shall  be  most  in  the  eye,  or  the  idea  of 
which  shall  be  most  prevalent  in  the  mind,  &c.  The  mind  is  not  absolutely 
indifferent  whether  it  proceeds  by  this  rule  or  no  ;  but  chooses  it  because  it  ap- 
pears at  that  time  a  convenient  and  recjuisite  expedient  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
general  purpose  aforesaid.  And  so  it  is  m  the  third  and  last  step,  it  is  determine 
uig  to  touch  that  individual  spot  which  actually  does  prevail  in  the  mind*s  view 
The  mind  is  not  indifferent  concerning  this  ;  but  is  influenced  by  a  prevailing 
inducement  and  reason  ;  which  is,  that  this  is  a  prosecution  of  the  preceding 
determination,  which  appeared  requisite,  and  was  fixed  before  in  the  second  step. 

Accident  will  ever  serve  a  man,  without  hindering  him  a  moment,  in  such  a 
case.  It  will  always  be  so  among  a  number  of  objects  in  view,  one  vnil  prevail 
in  the  eye,  or  in  idea  beyond  others.  When  we  have  our  eyes  open  in  the  clear 
sunshine,  many  objects  strike  the  eye  at  once,  and  innumerable  unages  may  be 
at  once  painted  in  it  by  the  rays  of  light ;  but  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  not 
equal  to  several  of  them  at  once ;  or  ifit  be,  it  does  not  continue  so  for  any  time. 
And  so  it  is  with  respect  to  the  ideas  of  the  mind  m  general :  several  ideas  are 
not  in  equal  strength  in  the  mind's  view  and  notice  at  once ;  or  at  least,  do 
not  remain  so  for  any  sensible  continuance.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
constantly  varying,  than  the  ideas  of  the  mind  :  they  do  not  remain  precisely 
in  the  same  state  for  the  least  perceivable  space  of  time  ;  as  is  evident  by  this, 
that  all  perceivable  time  is  judged  and  perceived  by  the  mijid  only  by  the  suc- 
cession or  the  successive  changes  of  its  own  ideas  :  therefore  while  the  views  or 
perceptions  of  the  mind  remain  precisely  in  the  same  state,  there  is  no  perceivable 
space  or  length  of  time,  because  no  sensible  succession. 

As  the  acts  of  the  Will,  m  each  step  of  the  forementioned  procedure,  do  not 
come  to  pass  without  a  particular  cause,  every  act  b  owing  to  a  prevailing  in- 
ducement ;  so  the  accident,  as  I  have  called  it,  or  that  which  happens  in  the 
unsearchable  course  of  thmgs,  to  which  the  mind  yields  itself,  and  by  which  it  is 
guided,  is  not  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  without  a  cause  ;  and  the  mind,  in 
determining  to  be  ^ided  by  it,  is  not  determmed  by  something  that  has  no  cause ; 
any  more  mam  if  it  determined  to  be  guided  by  a  lot,  or  the  casting  of  a  die. 
For  though  the  die's  falling  in  such  a  manner  be  accidental  to  him  that  casts  it, 
yet  none  will  suppose  that  there  is  no  cause  why  it  falls  as  it  does.  The  invol- 
untaiy  changes  in  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  though  the  causes  may  not  be 
observed,  have  as  much  a  cause,  as  the  changeable  motions  of  the  motes  that 
iBoat  in  the  air,  or  the  continuaJ,  infinitely  various,  successive  changes  of  the 
unevennesses  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

There  are  two  things  especially,  which  are  probably  the  occasions  of  confo- 
aon  in  the  minds  of  those  who  insist  upon  it,  that  the  Will  acts  in  a  proper 
indifference,  and  without  being  moved  by  any  inducement,  in  it$  determmation 
in  such  cases  as  have  been  mentioned. 

1.  They  seem  to  mistake  the  point  in  question,  or  at  least  not  to  keep  it 
distinctly  in  view.  The  question  they  dispute  about,  is.  Whether  the  mind  be 
indifferent  about  the  objects  presented,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken,  touched, 
pointed  to,  &c.,  as  two  eggs,  two  cakes,  which  appear  equally  good.  Whereas 
the  question  to  be  considered,  is,  Whether  the  person  beindiflPerentwith  respect 
to  his  own  actions  ;  whether  he  does  not,  on  some  consideration  or  other,  prefer 
one  act  with  respect  to  .these  objects  before  another.  The  mind  in  its  detenm- 
nation  and  choice,  in  these  cases,  is  not  most  immediately  and  directly  conven^t 
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a1)0ut  the  objects  presented  ;  but  the  acts  to  be  done  concerning  these  objects. 
Tbe  objects  may  appear  equal,  and  the  mind  ma^  never  properly  make  any 
choice  betwieen  them  :  but  the  next  act  of  the  Will  being  about  the  external 
actions  to  be  performed,  taking,  toudiing,  &Cy  these  may  not  a{^ear  equal,  knd 
one  action  may  properly  be  chosen  before  another.  In  each  step  of  the  mind's 
progress,  tbe  determination  is  not  about  the  objects,  unless  indirectly  ^d  improp- 
erly, but  about  the  actions,  ^hidi  it  chooses  for  other  reasons  than  any  preference 
of  the  objects,  and  for  reasons  not  takai  at  all  from  the  objects. 

There  is  no  necessit}'  of  supposing,  that  the  mind  does  ever  properly  choose 
one  of  the  objects  before  another ;  either  before  it^  has  taken,  or  afterwards. 
Indeed,  the  man  chooses  to  take  or^  touch  one  rather  than  another;  but  not 
because  it  chooses  the  thing  taken,*  or  touched  ;  but  from  foreign  consideraticHis. 
The  case  may  be  so,  that  of  two  things  offered,  a  man  may,  for  certain  reasons, 
choose  and  prefer  the  taking  of  tl^t  which  he  undervalues,  and  choose  to 
n^lect  to  take  that  which  his  mind  prefers.  In  such  a  case,  choosing  the 
tiung  taken^  and  choosing  to  take,  are  diverse ;  and  so  they  are  in  a  case  where 
die  things  presented  are  equal,  in  the  .mind^s  esteem,  and  neither  of  them 
preferred.  All  that  fact  makes  evident,  is,  that  the  mind  chooses  one  action 
rather  than  another.  And  therefore  tbe  arguments  which  they  bring,  in  order 
to  be  to  their  purpose,  ought,  to  be  to  prove  that  the  mind  chooses  ihe  action  in 
perfect  indifference,  with  respect  to  that  action ;  and  not  to  prove  that  the 
mind  chooses  the  action  in  perfect  indifference  with  respect  to  the  object ;  which 
is  very  possible,  and  yet  the  Will  not  act  without  prevalent  inducement,  and 
proper  preponderatioh. 

2.  Another  reason  of  contusion  and  difficulty  in  this  matter,  seems  to  be, 
jwt  distinguishing  between  a  general  indifference,  or  an  indifference  with  respect 
to  what  is  to  be  done  in  a  more  distant  and  general  view  of  it,  and  a  particular 
indiilerence,  or  an  indifference  with  respect  to  the  next  immediate  act,  viewed 
with  its  particular  and  present  circumstances.  A  man  may  be  perfectly  indif* 
ferent  with  respect  to  his  own  actions,  in  the  former  respect ;  and  yet  not.in  the 
latter.  Thus,  in  the  foregoing  instance  of  touching  one  of  the  squares  of  a 
chessboard ;  when  it  is  first  proposed  that  I  should  touch  one  of  th^m,  I  may 
b^  perfectly  indifferent  which  I  touch ;  because  as  yet  I  view  the  matter 
remotefy  and  generally,  being  but  in  the  first  step  of  the  mind's,  progress  in  the 
affair.  ^But  yet,  when  I  am  actually  oome  to  the  last  step,  and  the  very  next 
thing  to  be  aetermined  is  which  is  to  be  touched,  having  already  determined 
that  I  will  touch  that  which  happens  to  be  most  in  my  eye  or  mind, .  and  my 
mind  being  now  fixed  on  a  particiilar  one,  the  act  of  touching  that,  consideried 
thusimmediaUely,  and  in  these  particular  present  circumstances,  is  ilot  what  my 
mind  is  absolutely  indifferent  about 


SECTION  VII. 
Concerning  the  notion  of  Liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  Indifference. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  section,  has  a  tendency  in  some 
neasure  to  evince  the  ab^rdity  of  the  opinion  of  such  as  place  Liberty  in 
Indifference,  or.in  that  equilibrium  whereby  the  Will  is  without  all  antecedent 
determination  or  bias,  and  left  hitherto  free  from  any  prepossessing  inclination 
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to  one  side  or  the  other }  that  so  the  determination  of  the  Will  to  either  ade 
may  be  entirely  from  itself,  and  that  it  may  be  owing  only  to  its  own  power, 
and  that  sovereignty  which  it  has  over  itself^  that  it  goes  this  way  rather  than 
that*^ 

But  masmuch  as  this  has  been  of  such  long  standing,  and  has  been  so 
generally  received,  and  so  much  insisted  On  by  PdagianSy  SemipelagianSy  Jesuits, 
oodnianSf  Jlrminians  and  others,  it  may  deserve  a  more  full  consideration. 
And  therefore  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  and  thorough  inquiij 
into  this  notion. 

Now,  lest  some  should  suppose  that  I  do  not  understand  those  that  place 
Labertv  in  Indifference,  or  should  charge  me  with  misrepresenting  their  opinion, 
I  would  signify,  that  I  am  sensible,  there  are  some,  who,  when  they  talk  of  the 
Liberty  of  the  Will  as  consisting  in  Indifference,  express  themselves  as  though 
they  would  not  be  understood  of  the  Indifference  of  the  inclination  or  tendency 
of  the  Will,  but  of,  I  know  not  what.  Indifference  of  the  soul's  power  of  willing; 
or  that  the  Will,  with  respect  to  its  power  or  ability  to  choose,  is  indifferent^ 
can  go  either  way  indifferently,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  left,  either  act  or 
forbear  to  act,  one  as  well  as  &e  other.  However,  this  seemis  to  be  a  refining 
only  of  some  particular  writers,  and  newly  invented,  and  which  will  by  no 
means  consist  with  the  manner  of  expression  used  by  the  defenders  of  Liber^ 
of  Indifference  in  general.  And  I  wish  such  refiners  would  thoroughly  cookiider, 
whether  they  distinctly  know  thdr  own  meaning,  when  th^  make  a  distinction 
between  Indifference  of  the  soul  as  to  its  power  or  ability  of  willing  or  choosing, 
and  the  soul's  Indifference  as  to  the  preference  or  choice  itself;  and  wheth^ 
they  do  not  deceive  themselves  in  imagining  that  they  have  any  distinct  mean- 
ing. The  Indifference  of  the  soul  as  to  its  ability  or  power  to  Will,  must  be 
the  same  thin^  as  the  Indifference  of  the  state  of  the  power  or  faculty  of  the 
Will,  or  the  Indifference  of  the  state  which  the  soul  itself,  which  has  that  power 
or  faculty,  hitherto  remains  in,  as  to  the  exercise  of  that  power,  in  the  choice 
it  shall  by  and  by  make. 

But  not  to  insist  any  longer  on  the  abstruseness  and  inexpUcableness  of  this 
(fistinction ;  let  what  will  be  supposed  concerning  the  meaning  of  those  that 
make  use  of  it,  thus  much  must  at  least  be  intended  by  Arminians  when  they 
talk  of  Indifference  as  essential  to  Liberty  of  Will,  if  they  intend  any  thmg,  in 
any  respect  to  their  purpose,  tnz.,  that  it  is  such  an  Indifference  as  leaves  the 
Will  not  determined  already ;  but  free  from,  and  vacant  of  predeterm'mation,  so 
far,  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  exercise  of  ihe  self-determining  power  of 
the  Will ;  and  that  the  Will's  freedom  consists  in,  or  depends  upon  this  vacancy 
and  opportunity  that  is  left  for  the  Will  itself  to  be  the  determiner  of  the  act 
that  is  to  be  the  free  act 

And  here  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  to  make  out  this  scheme 
of  Liberty,  the  Indifference  must  be  perfect  and  absolute  ;  there  must  be  a  per- 

*■  Dr.  Whitby,  and  some  other  Armmiana^  make  a  disrinction  of  different  kinds  of  freedom ;  one  of ' 
God,  and  perfect  spirits  a(x>ve  ;  another  of  persons  in  a  state  of  triid.  The  former  Dr.  Whitby  allow  s  to 
consist  with  necessity ;  the  latter  he  holds  to  be  without  necessity :  and  this  latter  he  supposes  to  he 
requisite  to  our  being  the  subjects  of  praise  or  dispraise,  rewards  or  punishments,  precepts  and  pruUibi- 
tions,  promises  and  threats,  exhortations  and  dehortattons,  an'l  a  covenant  treaty.  And  to  this  freedom 
he  supposes  Indiference  to  be  requisite.  In  his  Di!*course  on  the  five  Points,  p.  299,  300,  he  Hays,  **  It  is 
a  freedom  (speakmg  of  a  freedom  not  only  from  coaction,  but  fmm  necessity)  requisite,  as  we  conceive, 
to  render  os  capable  of  trial  or  probation,  and  to  render  our  actio  »s  worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise,  Knd  our 
persons  of  rewards  or  punishments.*'  And  in  the  next  page,  speaking  of  the  same  matter,  he  anya, 
**  Exoellent  to  this  purpose,  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Thorndike  :  We  aay  not  that  Indijferenceu  requuite  to  dO 
Jreedmmt  bml  to  tJu freedom  of  moA  obite  m  thi»  atate  of^avdd  and  profiaetue :  the  grnund  of  wAjm  w  Oo(Pm 
tender  of  a  treaty,  and  eondituma  ofpea^  and  reeoneHement  tofnUen  man,  together  wUh  thoee  jtrecepte  and  pn 
kibitunu,  thoee promi$t$  and  threata,  thoee  exhortatkma  and  dehortatioHa,  it  ia  €i\forud  with,** 
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feet  freedom  from  all  antecedent  preponderatioQ  or  inclination.  Because  if  the 
Will  be  already  inclined,  before  it  exexts  its  own  sovereign  power  on  itself,  then 
its  inclination  is  not  wholly  owing  to  itself :  if  when  two  opposites  are  proposed 
to  the  soul  for  its  choice,  the  proposal  does  not  find  the  soul  wholly  m  a  state 
of  Indifference,  then  it  is  not  found  in  a  state  of  Liberty  for  mere  self-deter- 
mination.-r-The  least  degree  of  antecedent  bias  must  be  mconsistent  with  their 
notion  of  liberty.  For  so  long  as  pri<or  inclination  possesses  the  Will,  and  is 
not  removed,  it  binds  the  Will,  so  tiiat  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  Will 
riiould  act  or  choose  contrary  to  a  remaining  prevailmg  inclination  of  the  WilL 
To  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  the  same  min^  as  to  suppose,  that  the  Will  is 
inclined  contrary  to  its  present  prevailing  inclmation,  or  contrary  to  what  it  is 
inclined  to.  That  which  the  Will  chooses  and  prefers,  that,  all  things  con- 
ddered,  it  preponderates  and  inclines  ta  It  is  equally  impossible  for  the  Will 
to  choose  contrary  to  its  own  remaining  and  present  preponderating  inclination, 
as  it  is  to  prefer  contrary  to  its  own  present  preference,  or  choose  contrary  to  its 
own  present  choice.  The  Will,  therefore,  so  lone  as  it  is  under  the  influence 
of  an  old  preponderating  inclination,  is  not  at  Liberty  for  a  new  free  act,  or 
any  act  that  shall  now  be  an  act  of  self-determination.  The  act  which  is  a 
self-determined  free  act,  must  be  an  act  which  the  Will  determines  in  the  pos- 
sesion and  use  of  such  a  Liberty,  as  consists  in  a  freedom  from  every  thing, 
which,  if  it  were  there,  would  nxdke  it  impossible  that  the  Will,  at  that  time, 
should  be  otherwise  than  that  way  to  which  it  tends. 

If  any  one  should  say,  there  is  no  need  that  the  Indifference  should  be 
perfect ;  but  although  a  former  inclmation  and  preference  still  remain,  yet,  if  it 
be  not  very  strong  and  violent,  possibly  the  strengl!h  of  the  Will  may  oppose 
and  overcome  it : — ^this  is  grossly  absurd ;  for  the  strength  of  the  Will,  let  it  be 
ever  so  great,  does  not  enable  it  to  act  one  way,  and  not  the  contrary  way, 
both  at  the  same  time.  It  gives  it  no  such  sovereignty  and  command,  as  to 
cause  itself  to  prefer  and  not  to  prefer  at  the  same'time,  or  to  choose  contrary 
to  its  own  present  choice. 

Therefore,  if  there  be  the  least  degree  of  antecedent  preponderation  of  the 
Will,  it  must  be  perfectly  abolished,  before  the  Will  can  he  at  liberty  to  de- 
teraiine  itself  the  contrary  way.  And  if  the  Will  determ'mes  itself  the  same 
way,  it  is  not  a  free  determmation,  because  the  Will  is  not  wholly  at  Liberty  in 
so  doin^ :  its  determination  is  not  altogether  from  itself,  but  it  was  partly  de* 
termini  before,  in  its  prior  inclination ;  and  all  the  freedom  the  Will  exercises  in 
the  case,  is  in  an  increase  of  inclmation  which  it  gives  itself,  over  and  above 
what  it  had  by  the  fore^oine  bias ;  so  much  is  from  itself,  and  so  much  is  from 
perfect  Indifference.  For  though  the  Will  had  a  previous  tendency  that  way, 
yet  as  to  that  additional  degree  of  inclination,  it  had  no  tendency.  Therefore 
the  previous  tendency  is  of  no  consideration,  with  respect  to  the  act  wherein 
the  Will  is  free.  So  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  which  was  said  at  first, 
that  as  to  the  act  of  the  Will,  wherein  the  Will  is  free,  there  must  be  perfed 
Indifference,  or  equilibrium. 

To  illustrate  this;  if  we  should  suppose  a  sovereign,  self-moving  power  in 
a  natural  body,  but  that  the  body  is  in  motion  already,  by  an  antecedent  bias ; 
for  instance,  gravitation  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  has  one  degree 
of  motion  already,  by  virtue  of  that  previous  tendency ;  but  by  its  self-moving 
power  it  adds  one  de^ee  more  to  its  motion,  and  moves  so  much  more  swiftly 
towards  the  centr^of.the  earth  than  it  would  do  by  its  gravity  only:  it  is 
evident,  that  all  that  is  owing  to  a  self-moving  power  in  this  case,  is  the  ad- 
ditional de<;ree  of  motion ;  and  that  the  other  degree  of  motion  which  it  had 
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irom  gravity,  is  of  no  consideration,  in  the  ca^e,  does  not  help  the  effect  oi  the 
free  self-moving  power  in  the  least ;  the  effect  is  just  the  same^  as  if"  the  hody 
had  received  from  itself  one  degree  of  motion  from  a  state  of  perfect  rest.  So 
if  we  should  suppose  a  ael^movmg  power  given  to  the  scale  of  a  balance,  which 
has  a  weight  of  one  degree  beyoiui  the  opposite  scale;  and  we  ascribe  to  it  an 
ability  to  add  to  itself  another  degree  of  force  the  same  way,  by  its  ^eli^moviiig 
power ;  this  is  just  the  sam^  thing  as  to  ascribe  to  it  a  power  to  give  itself  one 
degree  of  preponderation  from  a  perfect  equilibrium;  and  so  much  power  as 
the  scale  h&s  to  give  itself  an  overbalance  from  a  perfect  equipoise,  so  much  self- 
movmg  self-preponderating  power  it  has,  and  no  more.  So  that  its  free  power 
this  way  is  always  to  be  measured  from  perfect  equihbrium. 

I  need  say  no  more  to  prove,  that  if  Indifference  be  essential  to  Liberty,  it 
must  be  perfect  Indifference ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  Will  is  destitute  of  this, 
so  far  it  is  destitute  of  that  freedom  by  which  it  is  its  own  master,  and  in  a 
capacity  of  being  its  own  determiner,  witliout  bem^  in  the  least  pa^s^ive,  or 
subject  to  the  power  and  sway  of  something  else,  m  its  motions  and  deter* 
minations. 

Having  observed  these  things,  let  us  now  try  whether  this  notion  of  the 
Liberty  of  Will  consisting  m  Inmfference  and  equilibrium,  and  the  Will's  self- 
determination  in  such  a  state  be  not  absurd  and  inconsistent. 

And  here  I  would  lay  down  this  as  an  axiom  of  undoubted  truth ;  that  every 
free  act  is  done  tn  a  state  of  freedom,  and  not  after  such  a  state.  If  an  act  of 
the  Will  be  an  act  wherein  the  soul  is  free,  it  must  be  exerted  m  a  state  of 
freedom,  and  in  the  time  of  freedom.  It  will  not  sufBce,  that  the  act  imrnetU* 
ately  follows  a  state  of  Liberty ;  but  Liberty  must  yet  continue,  and  coexist 
with  ihe  act ;  the  soul  remaining  in  possession  of  Libert}'.  Because  that  is  the 
notion  of  a  free  act  of  the  soul,  even  'an  act  wherein  the  soul  uses  or  exercises 
Liberty.  But  if  the  soul  is  not,  in  the  very  time  of  the  acty  in  ihe  possession  of 
Liberty,  it  cannot  at  that  time  be  in  the  use  of  it 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  ever  the  soul  of  man  puts  forth  an  act  of 
Will,  while  it  yet  remains  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  in  that  notion  of  a  state  of 
Liberty,  viz.,  as  implying  a  state  of  Indifference,  or  whether  the  soul  ever  exert? 
an  act  of  choice  or  preference,  while  at  that  very  time  the  Will  is  in  a  perfect 
equilibrium,  not  inclining  one  way  more  than  another.  The  very  putting  oif 
the  question  is  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  affirmative  answer;  for 
how  ridiculous  would  it  be  for  any  body  to  insist,  that  the  soul  chooses  one  tbin^ 
before  anotlier,  when  at  the  very. same  instant  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  with 
respect  to  each !  This  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  the  soul  prefers  one 
thing  to  another,  at  the  very  same  time  that  it  has  no  preference.  Choice  and 
preference  can  no  more  be  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  than  motion  can  be  id  a 
state  of  rest,  or  than  the  preponderation  of  the  scale  of  a  balance  can  be  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium.  Motion  may  be.  the  next  moment  after  rest;  but  cannot  co- 
exist with  it,  in  any,  e  /en  the  least  part  of  it  .  So  choice  may  be  immediately 
after  a  state  of  Indifference,  but  has  no  coexistence  with  it;  even  the  Toy 
beginning  of  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  Indifference.  And  therefore  if  this  he 
Liberty,  no  act  of  the  Will,  in  any  d(^ee,  is  ever  performed  in  a  state  of 
Liberty,  or  in  the  time  of  Liberty.  Volition  and  Liberty  are  so  far  from  agree- 
ing together,  and  being  essential  one  to  another,  that  they  are  contrary  one 
to  another,  and  one  excludes  and  destroys  the  other,  as  much  as  motion 
and  rest,  light  and  darkness,  or  life  and  death.  So  thaf  the  Wi)l  does  not 
to  much  as  begin  to  act  in  the  time  of  such  Liberty ;  freedom  is  perfectly 
at  an  end,  and  has  ceased  to  be,  at  the  fiist  moment  of  action;  and  therefore 
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Liberty  cannot  reach  &e  action,  to  affect,  or  qualify  it,  or  give  it  a  denoni- 
ination/or  any  part  of  it,  any  more  than  if  it  had  ceased  to  be  twenty  years' 
before  the  action  began^  .The  moment  that  Liberty  ceases  to  be,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  qualification  of  any  thing.  If  light  and  darkness  succeed  one  another 
instantaneously,  light  qualifies  nothing  after  it  is  gone  out,  to  mak^  any 
thing  lightsome  or  bright,  any  more  at  the  first  moment  of  perfect  darkness, 
than  months  or  years  aner.  Life  denominates  nothing  vitcd  at  the  first  moment 
of  perfect  death.  So  fir^edoni,  if  it  consists  ifx^  or  in^piies  Indifference,  can 
denoounate  nothing  free,  at  the  first  moment  of  preference  or  preponderation. 
Therefore  it  it  is  manifest,  that  no  Liberty  of  which  the  soul  is  possessed,  or 
ever  uses,  in  any  of  its  acts  of  volition,  consists  in  Indifference.;  and  that  the 
opinion  of  such  as  suppose,  that  Indifference  belongs  to  the  yeiy  essence  of 
Liberty,  is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  contradictory. 

If  any  one  shouki  imac^ine,  that  this  manner  of  arglung  is  nothing  but  trick 
and  delusion ;  and  to  evade  the  reasoning,  should  say,  that  the  thing  wherein  - 
the  Will  exercises  its  Liberty,  is  not  in  the  act  of  choice  or  preponderation  itself, 
but  in  determining  itself  to  a  certain  choice  or  preference ;  that  the  act  of  the 
Will  wherein  it  is  free,  and  uses  its  own  sovereignty,  consists  in.  its  causing  or 
determining  the  change  or  transition  firom  a  state  of  Indifference  to  a  certain 
preference,  or  determming  to  give  a  certain  turn  to  the  balance,  which  has 
hitherto  been  even ;  .and  tnat  this  act  the  Will  exerts  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  or 
while  the  Will  yet  remains  in  equilibrium,  and  perfect  master  of  itself. — I  say, 
if  any  one  chooses  to  express  his  notion  of  Liberty  after  this,  or  some  such  ' 
manner,  let  us  see  if  he  can  make  out  his  matters  any  better  than  before. 

What  is  asserted  is,  that  the  Will,  while  it  yet  remains  in  perfect  equilibri- 
um, without  preference,  determines  to  change  itself  from  that  state,  and  excite 
m  itself  a  certain  choice  or  preference.  Now  let  us  see  whether  this  does  not 
come  to  the  same  absurdity  we  had  before.  If  it  be  so,  that  the  Will,  while  it 
yet  remains  perfectly  indifferent,  determines  to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and 
give  itself  a  certain  preponderation ;  then  I  would  inquire,  whether  the  soul  does 
not  determine  this  of  choice ;  or  whether  the  Will's  coming  to  a  determination  to 
do  so,  be  not  the  same  thbg  as  the  soul's  coming  to  a  choice  to  do  so.  If  the 
soul  does  not  determine  this  of  choice,  or  in  the  exercise  of  choice,  then  it  does 
not  determine  it  voluntarily.  And  if  the  soul  does  not  deterEpine  it  voluntarily, 
or  of  its  own  Willy  then  m  what  sensedoes  its  Will  determine  it  1  And  if  the 
Will  does  not  determine  it,  then  how  is  the  Liberty  of  the  WUl  exercised  in  th^ 
determbation  ?  W^hat  sort  of  Liberty  is  exercised  by  the  soiil  m  those  deter- 
minations, wherein  there  is  no  exercise  of  choice,  which  are  not  voluntary,  $nd 
wherein  the  Will  is  not  concerned  ? — But  if  it  be  allowed,  that  this  determina- 
tion is  an  act  of  choice,  and  it  be  insisted  on,  that  the  soul,  while  it  yet  remains 
in  a  state  of  perfect  Indifference,  chooses  to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and  to 
turn  itself  one  way ;  then  the  soul  is  already  come  to  a  choice,  and  chooses 
that  way.  And  so  we  have  the  very  same  absurdity  which  we  had  before. 
Here  is  the  soul  in  a  state  of  choice,  and  in  a  state  of  e(]uilibrium,  both  at  the 
same  time:  the  soul  already  choosing  one  way,  while  it  ren^ains  in  a  state  of 
perfect  Indifference,  and  has  no  choice  of  one  way  more  than  tiie  other. — And 
mdeeJ  this  manner  of  talking,  though  it  may  a  little  hide  the  absurdity  in  the 
obscurity  of  expression,  'is  more  nonsensical,  ^nd  increases  the  inconsistence. 
To  say,  the  free  act  of  the  Will,  or  the  act  which  the  Will  exerts  in  a  state  of 
teeiom  and  Indifference,  does  not  imply  preference  in  it,  but  is  what  the  Will 
do2S  in  order  to  causino;  or  producing  a  preference,  i^  as  much  as  to  say,  thf 
ioul  chooses  (for  to  Will  and  to  choose  are  the  same  thing)  without  choice,  and 
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prefers  without  preference  in  order  to  cause  or  produce  the  heginning  of  a 
preference,  or  the  first  choice.  And  that  is,  that  the  lir^  choice  is  exerted 
without  choice,  in  order  to  produce  itj;elf. 

If  any,  to  evade  these  thiilgs,  should  own,  that  a  state  of  Liberty,  and  a 
state  of  Indifference  are  not  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  former  may  be  without 
the  latter ;  but  should  say,  that  Indifference  is  still  essential  to  the  freedom  of 
an  act  of  Will,  in  some  sort,  namely,  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  immediately  before 
it ;  it  bein^  essential  to  the  freedom  of  an  act  of  Will  that  it  should  directly  smd 
immediately  arise  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference :  still  this  will  not  help  the  cause 
of  Jirminian  Liberty,  or  make  it  consistent  with  itself.  For  if  the  act  springs 
immediately  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference,  then  it  does  not  arise  from  antecedent 
choice  or  preference.  But  if  the  act  arises  directly  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference, 
without  any  intervening  choice  to  choose  and  determine  it,  then  the  act  not  being 
determined  by  choice,  is  not  determined  by  the  Will  5  the  mind  exercises  no 
free  choice  in  the  affair,  and  free  choice  and  free  Will  have  no  hand  in  the 
determination  of  the  act  Which  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  their  notion  of 
the  freedom  of  Volition. 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  these  dii&culties  and  absurdities  may  be  avoided, 
by  saying  that  the  Liberty  of  the  mind  consists  in  a  power  to  suspend  the  act 
of  the  will,  and  so  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  until  there  has  been 
opportunity  for  consideration ;  and  so  shall  say  that,  however  Indifference  is 
not  essential  to  Liberty  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  mind  must  make  its  choice  in 
a  state  of  Indifference,  which  is  an  inconsistency,  or  that  the  act  of  Will  must 
spring  immediately  out  of  Indiflfbrence ;  yet  Indifference  may  be  essential  to  the 
Liberty  of  acts  of  the  Will  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  Liberty  consists  in  a  Power 
of  the  mind  to  forbear  or  suspend  the  act  of  Volition,  and  keep  the  nund  in  a 
state  of  Indifference  for  the  present,  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  proper 
deliberation :  I  say,  if  any  one  imagines  that  this  helps  the  matter,  it  is  a  great 
mistake :  it  reconciles  no  inconsistency,  and  relieves  no  difficulty  with  which  the 
affair  is  attended. — For  here  the  followmg  things  must  be  observed : 

1.  ITiat  this  suspending  of  Volition,  if  there  be  properly  any  such  thing,  is 
itself  an  act  of  Volition.  If  the  mind  determines  to  suspend  its  act,  it  deter- 
mines it  voluntarily ;  it  chooses,  on  some  consideration,  to  suspend  it.  And 
this  choice  or  detertnination,  is  an  act  of  the  Will :  and  indeed  it  is  supposed  to 
be  so  in  the  very  hypothesis ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  the  Liberty  of  the  W^ill 
consists  in  its  Power  to  do  this,  and  that  its  doing  it  is  the  very  thing  wherein  the 
Will  exercises  its  Liberty.  But  how  can  the  Will  exercise  Liberty  in  it,  if  it 
be  not  an  act  of  the  Will  ?  The  Liberty  of  the  Will  is  not  exercised  in  any 
thing  but  what  the  Will  does. 

2.  This  determining  to  suspend  acting  is  not  only  an  act  of  the  Will,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  only  free  act  of  the  Will ;  because  it  is  said,  that  this  is  the 
thing  wherein  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  consists. — Now  if  this  be  so,  then  this  is 
all  the  act  of  Will  that  we  have  to  consider  in  this  controversy,  about  the  Liberty 
of  Will,  and  in  our  inquiries,  wherein  the  Liberty  of  man  consists.  And  now 
the  forementioned  difficulties  remain  :  the  former  question  returns  upon  us,  viz.. 
Wherein  consists  the  freedom  of  the  W^ill  in  those  acts  wherein  it  is  free  ? 
And  if  this  act  of  determining  a  suspension  be  the  only  act  in  which  the 
Will  is  free,  then  wherein  consists  tiie  Will's  freedom  with  respect  to  this 
act  of  suspension  ?  And  hew  is  Indifference  essential  to  this  act  *?  The 
answer  must  be,  according  to  what  is  suppased  in  the  evasion  under  consideration, 
that  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  in  this  act  of  suspension,  consists  in  a  Power  to 
suspend  even  ttus  act,  ^intil  there  has  been  opportunity  for  thorough  deliberation. 
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Bat  this  will  be  to  pluuge  directly  into  the  grossest  nonsense ;  for  it  is  the  act 
of  suspension  itself  that  we  are  speaking  of ;  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  space 
of  deliberation  and  suspension  in  order  to  deteimine  whether  we  will  suspend  or 
no.  For  that  supposes,  that  even  suspension  itself  may  be  deferred :  which  is 
absurd  ;  for  the  very  deferring  the  determination  of  suspension  to  consider 
whether  we  will  suspend  or  no,  will  be  actually  suspending.  For  during  the 
space  of  suspension,  to  consider,  whether  to  suspend,  the  act  is  ipso  Jado  sus- 
pended. There  is  no  medium  between  suspending  to  act,  and  immediately  acting ; 
and  therefore  no  possibility  of  avoiding  either  the  one  or  the  other  one  moment 

And  besides,  tins  is  attended  widi  ridiculous  absurdity  another  way ;  for 
now  it  is  come  to  that,  that  Liberty  consists  wholly  in  the  mind's  having  Power 
to  suspend  its  determination  whether  to  suspend  or  no  ;  that  there  may  be  time 
for  consideration,  whether  it  be  best  to  suspend.  And  if  Liberty  consists  in  tliis 
only,  then  this  is  the  Liberty  under  consideration.  We  have  to  inquire  now,  how 
Liberty  with  respect  to  this  act  of  suspending  a  determination  of  suspension, 
consists  in  Indifference,  or  how  Indifference  is  essential  to  it  The  answer,  ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis  we  are  upon,  must  be,  that  it  consists  in  a  Power  of 
suspending  even  this  last  mentioned  act,  to  have  time  to  consider  whether  to 
suspend  that  And  then  the  same  difficulties  and  mquiries  return  over  again 
wiA  respect  to  that ;  and  so  on  for  ever.  Which  if  it  would  show  any  thmg, 
would  show  only  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  act  It  drives  the  exercise 
of  freedom  back  in  infnitum  ;  and  that  is  to  drive  it  out  of  the  world. 

And  besides  all  this,  there  is  a  delusion,  and  a  latent  gross  contradiction  in 
the  affair  another  way  ;  inasmuch  as  in  explaining  bow,  or  in  what  respect 
the  Will  is  free  with  regard  to  a  particular  act  of  Volition,  it  is  said  that  its 
Liberty  conajpts  in  a  Power  to  determine  to  suspend  that  act,  which  places  Lib- 
erty not  in  that  act  of  Volition  which  the  inquiry  is  about,  but  altogether  in  another 
antecedent  act  Which  contradicts  the  thin^  supposed  in  both  the  question  and 
answer.  The  question  is,  wherein  consists  tne  mind's  Liberty  in  any  particular 
act  of  Volition  ?  And  the  answer,  in  pretending  to  show  wherein  lies  the  ipind's 
Liberty  in  that  act,  in  effect  says,  it  does  not  lie  in  that  act,  but  in  another,  viz., 
a  VoUtion  to  suspend  that  act  And  therefore  the  answer  is  both  contradictory, 
and  altogether  impertinent  and  beside  the  purpose.  For  it  does  not  show 
wher^  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  consist^  in  the  act  in  question ;  instead  of  that, 
it  supposes  it  does  not  consist  in  that  act,  but  in  another  distinct  from  it,  even  a 
Volition  to  suspend  that  act,  and  take  time  to  consider  it.  And  no  account  is 
pretended  to  be  given  wherein  the  mind  is  free  with  respect  to  that  act,  wherein 
this  answer  supposes  the  Liberty  of  the  mind  indeed  consists,  viz.,  the  act  of 
nspension,  or  of  determining  the  suspension. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  exceedingly  manifest,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  mind  does 
not  consist  in  Indifference,  and  mat  Indifference  is  not  essential  or  necessary  to 
it,  or  belonging  to  it,  as  the  Arminians  suppose ;  that  opinion  being  full  of 
•fasurdity  ami  self-contradiction. 


SECTION    VIIL 


Concerning^  the  supposed  Liberty  of  the  Will,  as  opposite  to  all  Necessity. 

It  is  a  thing  chiefly  insisted  on  by  ArminianSy  in  this  controversy,  as  a  thing 
■I  important  and  essential  in  himian  Liberty,  that  volitions,  or  the  acts  of  the 
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Will,  are  contingent  events ;  understanding  contingence  as  opposite,  not  only  to 
constraint,  Ijiut  to  all  necessit}'.  Therefore  I  would  particularly  consider  this 
matter.    And, 

1.  I  would  inquire,  whether  there  is,  or  can  be  any  such  thing,  as  avolition 
which'  is  co];itingent  in  such  a  sense,  Ss  not  only  to  come  to  pass  without  any 
Necessity  of  constraint  or  coaction,  but  also  without  a  JSTecessity  of  corisequence, 
or  an  infallible  connection  with  any  thing  foregoing. 

2..  Whether,  if  it  were  so,  this  would  at  all  help  the  cause  of  Liberty. 

I.  I  would  consider  whether  volition  is  a  thing  that  ever  does,  or  can  come 
to  pass,  in  this  manner.  Contingently. 

And  here  it  must  be  renaembered,  that  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  nothing 
can  ever  come  t6  pass  without  a  cause,  or  reason  why  it  exists  in  this  manner 
rather  than  another ;  and  the  evidence  of  this  has  been  particularly  applied  to 
the  acts  of  the  Will.  Now  if  this  be  so,  it  will  demonstrably  follow,  that  the 
acts  of  the  Will  are  never  contingent,  or  without  necessity  in  the  sense  spoken 
of;  inasmuch,  as  those  things  which  have  a  cause,  or  reason  of  their  existence, 
must  be  coniiect^  with  theircause.   This  appears  by  the  following  considerations. 

1.  For  an  event  to  have  a  cau$e  and  ground  of  its  existence,  and  yet  not  to 
b«  connected  with  its  cause,  is  an  inconsistence.  For  if  the  event  be  not  con- 
nected with  the  cause, it  lis  not  dependent  on  the  cause  ;  its. existence  is  as  it 
were  loose  from  it^  influence,  and  may  attend  it  or  may  not  j  it  being  a  mere 
contingehce,  whether  it  follows  or  attends  the  influence  of  the  cause,  or  not : 
and  that  is  the  same  thmg  as  not  to  be  dependent  on  it.  And  to  say  the  event 
is  not  dependent  on  its  cause  is  absurd  :  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  it  is  not 
its  cKuse,  nor  the  event  the  effect  of  it :  for  dependence  on  the  influence  of.  a 
cause  is  the  very  notion  of  an  efl^ect  If  there  be  no  such  relation  between  one 
thin^  and  another,  consistmg  in  the  cOnnectio|i  and  dependence  of  one  thing  on 
the  influence  of  another,  then  it  is  certain  there  is  no  such  relation  between  them 
as  is  signified  by  the  terms  cause  and  effect.  So  far  as  an  event  is  dependent  on 
a  tause  and  connected  with  it,  so  n^uch  causality  is  there  in  the  case,  and  no 
more.  The  cause  does,  or  brings  to  pass  no  more  in  any  event,  than  it  is  dependent 
on  it*.  If  we  say  the  connection  and  dependence  is  not  total,  but  partial,  and 
that  the  eflTect,  though  it  has  some  connection  and  dependence^  yet  it  is  not  en- 
tirely dependent  on  it ;  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  not  all  that  is  in 
the  event  is  an  effect  of  that  caUse,  but  that  only  a  part  of  it  arises  from  thence, 
and  part  some  other  way. 

2.  If  there  are  some  events  which  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  their 
causes,  then.it  will  follow,  that  there  are  some  things  which  come  to  pass  without 
any  cause,  contrary  to  the  supposition.  For  if  there  be  any  event  which  was 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  influence  of  the  cause  under  such  circumstances;, 
then  it  was  contingent  whether  it  would  attend  or  follow  the  influence  of  the 
cause,  or  no ;  it  might  have  followed,  and  it  might  not,  when  the  cause  was  the 
same,  its  influence  the  same,  and  under  the  same  circumstances.  And  if  so,  why 
did  it  follow  rather  than  not  follow  1  There  is  no  cause  or  reason  of  tliis. 
Th^efore  here  is  something  without  any  cause  or  reason  why  it  is,  viz.,  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  effect  on  the  iniSuence  of  the  cause,  with  which  it  was  not  necessarily 
connected.  If  there  be  not  a  necessary  connection  of  the  effect  on  any  thing 
antecedent,  then  we  may  suppose  that  sometimes  the  event  will  follow  the  cause, 
and  sometimes  not,  when  the  cause  is  the  same,  and  in  every  respect  in  the  same 
state  of  circumstances.  And  what  can  be  the  cause  and  reason  of  this  istrange 
phenomenon,  even  this  diversity,  that  in  one  instance,  the  effect  should  follow, 
m  another,  not  1    It  is  evident  by  the  supposition,  that  this  is  wholly  without 
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any  cause  or  ctouhcL    Here  is  something  in  the  present  manner  of  the  existence 

of  things,  and  state  of  the  world  that  is  absolutely  without  a  cause  ;  which  is 

contrary  to  the  supposition,  and  contrary  to  what  has  been  before  demonstrated 

3.  To  suppose  there  are  some  events  which  have  a  cause  and  ground  of  their 

existence,  that  yet  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  their  cause,  which  is  to 

suppose  that  they  have  a  cause  which  is  not  their  cause.    Thus  if  the  eifect 

he  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  cause,  with  its  influence  and  influential 

circumstances  ;  tnen,  as  I  observed  before,  it  is  a  thing  possible  and  supposable^ 

that  the  cause  may  sometimes  exert  the  same  influence,  under  the  same  circum«* 

stances,  and  yet  the  effect  not'  follow.     And  if  this  actually  happens  in  any  . 

instance,  this  instance  is  a  proof,  in  fact,  that  the  influence  of  the  cause  is  not 

sufficient  to  produce  the  eflTect     For  if  it  had  been  suflScient,  it  would  have  done 

it     And  yet,  by  the  supposition,  in  another  instance,  the  same  cause,  with 

pefectly  the  same  influence,  and  when  all  cii'cumstances  which  have  any  influence^ 

were  the  same,  it  was  followe.d  with  the  effect     By  which  it  is  manifest,  that 

the  effect  in  this  last  instance  was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause, 

but  must  come  to  pass  some  other  way.    For  it  was  proved  before,  that  the  in* 

fluence  of  the  cause  was  not  sufiicient  to  produce  the  effect    And  if  it  was  not 

sufficient  to  produce  it,  then  the  production  of  it  could  not  be  owing  to  that 

influence,  but  must  be  oWin^  to  something  else,  or  owing  to  nothing.     And  if 

the  effect  be  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause,  then  it  is  not  the  cause, 

which  brings  us  to  the  contradiction  of  a  cause,  and  no  cause,  that  which  is  the 

ground  and  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  thing,  at^d  at  the  same  time  is  not  tlie 

ground  and  reason  of  its  existence,  nor  is  sufficient  to  be  so. 

If  the  matter  be  not  already  so  plain  as  to  render  any  further  reasoning  upon 
it  impertinent,  I  would  say,  that  that  which  seems  to  be  the  cause  in  the  sup- 
posed case,  can  be  no  cause  ;  its  power  and  influence  havmg,  on  a  full  trial, 
proved  insufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect :  and  if  it  be  not  sufficient  to  produce 
it,  then  it  does  not  produce  it  To  say  otherwise,  is  to  say,  there  is  power  to  do 
that  which  there  is  not  power  to  do.  If  there  be  in  a  cause  sufficient  power 
exerted  and  m  circumstances  sufficient  to  produce  an  effect,  and  so  the  eflect  be 
actually  produced  at  one  time  ;  these  things  all  concurring,  will  produce  the 
effect  at  all  times.  And  so  wc  may  turn  it  the  other  way  ;  that  which  proves 
not  sufficient  at  one  time,  cannot  be  sufficient  at  another,  with  precisely  the  same 
influential  circumstances.  And  therefore  if  the  effect  follows,  it  is  not  owing 
to  that  cause  ;  unless  the  different  time  be  a  circiimstance  which  has  influence  : 
hut  that  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  all  circungistances 
tibat  have  influence,  are  the  same.  And  besides,  this  would  be  to  suppose  the 
time  to  be  the  cause  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the  other  thing" s 
being  the  cause.  Biit  if  merely  diversity  of  time  has  no  influence,  then  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  as  much  of  an  absurdity  to  say,  the  cau§(e  was  sufficient  to  produce 
the  effect  at  one  time,  and  not  at  ano&er ;  as  to  say,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  effect  at  a  certain  time,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  produce  .the  same  eflect  at 
the  same  time. 

On  the  whole,  it  isclearly  manifest,  that  every  effect  has  a  necessary  con- 
nection with  its  cause,  or  with  that  which  is  the  triie  ground  and  reason  of  its 
existence  And  therefore  if  there  be  no  event  without  a  causcj  as  was  proved 
before,  then  no  event  whatsoever  is  contingent  in  the  manner,  that  Arminians 
suppose  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  to  be  contmgent 
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SBJCTION    IX. 

or  the  Connection  of  the  Acts  of  the  Will  with  the  Dictates  of  the  Understanding. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  none  of  them  contingent  in  such 
a  sense  as  to  be  without  all  necessity,  or  so  as  not  to  be  necessary  with  a  nece^ 
sity  of  consequence  and  Connection ;  because  every  act  of  the  Will  is  some  way 
connected  with  the  Understanding,  and  is.  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  in 
the  manner  which  has  ah-eady  been  explained  ;  namely,  that  the  soul  always 
wills  or  chooses  that  which,  in  the  present  view  of  the  mind,  considered  in  the 
whole  of  that  view,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  appears  most  agreeable.  Because, 
as  was  observed  before,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that,  when  men  act  volun- 
tarily, and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do  what  appears  most  agreeable  to 
them  ;  and  to  say  otherwise,  would  be  as  much  as  to  affirm,  that  men  do  not 
choose  what  appears  to  suit  them  best,  or  what  seems  most  pleasing  to  them  ; 
or  that  they  do  not  choose  what  they  prefer.  Which  brings  the  matter  to  a 
contradiction. 

As  it  is  very  evident  in  itself,  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  have  some  Connec- 
tion with  the  dictates  or  views  of  the  Understanding,  so  this  is  allowed  by  some  of 
the  chief  of  the  Arminian  writers  ;  particularly  by  Dr.  Whitby  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Clark.  Dr.  Turnbull,  though  a  great  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  allows  the 
same  tiling.  In  his  Christian  Philosophy,  (p.  196,)  he  with  much  approbation 
cites  another  philosopher,  as  of  the  same  mind,  in  these  words :  '^  No  man  (says  an 
excellent  philosopher)  sets  himself  about  any  thing,  but  upon  some  view  or  other, 
which  serves  him  for  a  reason  for  what  he  does ;  and  whatsoever  faculties  he 
employs,  the  Understanding,  with  such  light  as  it  has,  well  or  ill  formed,  con- 
stantly leads ;  and  by  that  light,  true  or  false,  all  her  operative  powers  are  direct- 
ed. The  Will  itself,  how  absolute  and  incontrpllable  soever  it  may  be  thought, 
never  fails  in  its  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  Understanding.  Temples  have 
their  sacred  images  ;  and  we  see  what  influence  they  have  always  had  over  a 

rt  part  of  mankind  ;  but  in  truth,  the  ideas  and  images  in  men's  minds  are 
invisil)le  powers  that  constantly  govern  them  ;  and  to  these  they  all  pay 
universally  a  ready  submission." 

But  whether  tiiis  be  m  a  just  consistence  with  themselves,  and  their  own 
notions  of  liberty,  I  desire  may  now  be  impartially  considered. 

Dr.  Whitby  plainly  supposes,  that  the  acts  ajid  determinations  of  the  Will 
always  follow  the  Understanding's  apprehension  or  view  of  the  greatest  good  to 
be  obtained,  or  evil  to  be  avoid^ ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  determinations  of 
the  Will  constantly  and  infallibly  follow  these  two  things  in  the  Understanding : 
1.  The  degree  of  good  to  be  obtained,  and  evil  to  be  avoided,  proposed  to  the 
Understanding,  and  apprehended,  viewed,  and  taken  notice  of  by  it.  2.  The 
degree  of  the  Uiider standing's  view,  notice  or  apprehension  of  that  good  or  evil ; 
which  is  increased  by  attention  and  consideration.  That  this  is  an  opinion  he 
is  exceeding  peremptory  in  (as  he  is  in  every  opinion  which  he  maintains  in  his 
controversy  with  the  Calvinists),  with  disdain  of  the  contrary  opinion  as  absurd 
and  self-contradictory,  will  appear  by  the  following  words  of  his,  in  his  Discourse 
on  the  Five  Points,* 

«  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  what  naturally  makes  the  Understanding  to  percdve, 
IB  evidence  proposed,  and  apprehended,  considered  or  adverted  to  :  for  nothing 


«  Seeood  Edit.  p.  211, 212,  213. 
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else  can  be  requiate  to  make  us  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Again^ 
what  makes  the  Will  choose,  is  something  approved  by  the  Understanding ;  and 
consequently  appearing  to  the  i^oul  as  good. — And  whatsoever  it  refuseth,  is 
something  represented  by  the  Understanding,  and  so  appearing  to  the  Will,  as 
evil  Whence  all  that  God  requires  of  us  is  and  can  be  only  this ;  to  refuse  the 
evil,  and  choose  the  ^ood.  Wherefore,  to  say  that  evidence  proposed,  appre- 
hended and  considered,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  Understanding  approve ;  or 
that  the  greatest  good  proposed,  the  greatest  evil  threatened,  when  equally 
believed  and  reflected  on,  is  not  sufficient  to  engage  the  Will  to  choose  the  good 
and  refuse  the  evil,  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  which  alone  doth  move  the  wSl  to 
choose  or  to  refuse,  is  not  sufficient  to  en^ge  it  so  to  do ;  which  being  contradictory 
to  itself,  must  of  necessity  be  false.  JBe  it  then  so,  that  we  naturally  have  an 
aversion  to  the  truths  proposed  to  us  in  the  gospel ;  that  only  can  make  us  in- 
disposed to  attend  to  them,  but  cannot  hinder  our  conviction,  when  we  do 
apprehend  them,  and  attend  to  them.  Be  it,  that  there  is  also  a  renitency  to  the 
good  we  are  to  choose ;  that  only  can  indispose  us  to  beUeve  it  is,  and  to  approve 
it  as  our  chiefest  good.  Be  it,  that  we  are  prone  to  the  evil  that  we  should 
decline ;  that  only  can  render  it  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  believe  it  is  the  worst 
of  evils.  But  yet,  what  we  do  really  believe  to  be  our  chiefest  good,  will  still 
be  chosen ;  and  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  worst  of  evils,  will,  whilst  we  do 
continue  imder  that  conviction,  be  refused  by  us.  It  therefore  can  be  only 
requisite,  in  order  to  these  ends,  that  the  Good  Spirit  should  so  illuminate  our 
Understandings,  that  we,  attendmg  to,  and  considenng  what  lies  before  us,  should 
apprehend,  and  be  convinced  of  our  duty  i  and  that  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
should  be  so  propounded  to  us,  as  that  we  may  discern  them  to  be  our  chiefest 
good ;  and  the  miseries  it  threateneth,  so  as  we  may  be  convmced  that  they  are 
the  worst  of  evils  ;  that  we  may  choose  the  one,  and  refuse  the  other. " 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  how  plainly  and  peremptorily  it  is  asserted,  that  the 
greatest  good  proposed,  and  the  greatest  evil  threatened,  when  equally  believed 
and  reflected  on,  is  sufficient  to  engage  the  Will  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse 
the  evil,  and  is  that  alone  which  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  to  refuse;  and 
that  it  is  contradictory  to  itself,  to  suppose  otherwise ;  and  therefore  must  of  neces- 
sity  be  fake  ;  and  then  what  we  do  really  believe  to  be  our  chiefest  good,  will 
still  be  chosen,  and  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  worst  of  evils,  will,  whilst  we 
continue  under  that  conviction^  be  refused  by  us. — Nothing  could  have  been  said 
more  to  the  purpose,  fully  to  signify  and  declare,  that  the  determinations  of  the  Will 
must  evermore  follow  the  illummation,  conviction  and  notice  of  the  Understanding, 
with  regard  to  the  greatest  good  and  evil  proposed,  reckonmg  both  the  degree 
of  good  and  evil  understood,  and  the  degree  of  Understanding,  notice  and  con- 
viction of  that  proposed  good  and  evil ;  and  that  it  is  thus  necessarily,  aiid  can 
be  otherwise  in  no  instance :  because  it  is  asserted,  that  it  implies  a  contradiction, 
to  suppose  it  ever  to  be  otherwise. 

I  am  sensible  the  Doctor's  aim  in  these  assertions  is  agsdnst  the  Calvinists; 
to  shoWy  in  opposition  to  them,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  physical  operation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  Will,  to  change  and  determine  that  to  a  good  choice, 
but  that  God's  operation  and  assistance  is  only  moral,  suggesting  ideas  to  the 
Understanding ;  which  he  supposes  to  be  enough,  if  those  ideas  are  attended  to, 
iniallibly  to  obtain  the  end.  But  whatever  his  design  was,  nothing  can  more 
directly  and  fully  prove,  that  every  determination  of  the  Will,  in  choosing  and 
refuangy  is  necessary ;  directly  contrary  to  his  own  notion  of  th€  liberty  of  the 
Will  For  if  the  determination  of  the  Will,  evermore,  in  this  manner,  follows 
the  light,  conviction  and  view  of  the  Understanding,  concerning  the  greatest 

You  n.  7 
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• 
good  and  evil,  and  this  be  that  alone  which  moves  the  Will,  ^nd  it  be  a  contra- 
diction to  suppose  otherwise ;  then  it  is  necessarily  so,  the  Will  necessarily 
follows  this  light  or  view  of  the  Understandmg,  and  not  only  in  some  of  its  acts,  but 
in  every  act  of  choo^ng  and  refusing.  So  that  the  Will  does  not  determine  itself 
in  any  one  of  its  own  acts ;  but  all  its  acts,  every  act  of  choice  and  refusal  depends 
on,  and  is  necessarily  connected  with  some  antecedent  cause ;  which  cause  is  not 
the  Will  itself,  nor  any  act  of  its  own,  nor  any  thing  pertaining  to  that  facultj', 
but  something  belonging  to  another  faculty,  whose  acts  go  before  the  W' ill,  m 
all  its  acts,  and  govern  and  determine  them. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  replied,  that  altliough  it  be  true,  that,  according  to  the  ' 
Doctor,  the  final  determination  of  the  Will  always  depends  upon,  and  is  infallibly 
connected  vnth  the  Understanding's  conviction,  and  notice  of  the  greatest  good  j 
yet  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  not  necessary  ;  because  that  conviction  and  notice 
of  the  Understanding  is  first  dependent  on  a  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  in  deter- 
mining to  attend  to,  and  take  notice  of  the  evidence  exhibited ;  by  which  means 
the  mind  obtains  that  degree  of  conviction,  which  is  suflScient  and  effectual  to 
determine  the  consequent  and  ultimate  choice  of  the  Will ;  and  that  the  Will, 
vnih  regard  to  that  preceding  act,  whereby  it  determines  whether  to  attend  or 
no,  is  not  necessary ;  and  that  in  this,  the  liberty  of  the  Will  consists,  that  when 
God  holds  forth  sufficient  objective  light,  the  Will  is  at  liberty  whethef  to  com 
mand  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  it 

Nothing  can  be  more  weak  and  inconsiderate  than  such  a  reply  as  this.  For 
that  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  in  determining  to  attend  and  consider,  still  is  an 
act  of  the  Will  ^it  is  so  to  be  sure,  if  the  liberty  of  the  Will  consists  in  it,  as  is 
supposed) ;  and  if  it  be  an  act  of  the  Will,  it  is  an  act  of  choice  or  refusal.  And 
therefore,  if  what  the  Doctor  asserts  be  true,  it  is  determined  by  some  antecedent 
light  in  the  Understanding  concerning  the  greatest  apparent  good  or  evil  For 
he  asserts,  it  is  that  light  which  done  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  refuse. 
And  therefore  the  Will  must  be  moved  by  that  in  choosing  to  attend  to  the 
objective  light  afforded  in  order  to  another  consequent  act  of  choice;  so  that 
this  act  is  no  less  necessary  than  the  other.  And  if  we  suppose  another  act  of 
the  Will,  still  preceding  both  these  mentioned,  to  determine  both,  still  that  also 
must  be  an  act  of  the  Will,  and  an  act  of  choice  ;  and  so  must,  by  the  same 
principles,  be  infallibly  determined  by  some  certain  degree  of  light  in  the 
Understanding  concermng  the  greatest  good.  And  let  us  suppose  as  many  acts 
of  the  Will,  one  preceding  another,  as  we  please,  yet  they  are  every  one  of  them 
necessarily  determined  by  a  certain  degree  of  light  in  the  Understanding,  con- 
cerning the  geatest  and  most  eligible  good  in  that  case;  and  so,  not  one  of  them 
free  according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  fi-eedom.— Andif  it  be  said,  the  reason 
why  men  do  not  attend  to  light  held  forth,  is  because  of  ill  habits  contracted  by 
evil  acts  committed  before,  whereby  their  minds  are  indisposed  to  attend  to,  and 
consider  the  truth  held  forth  to  them  by  God,  the  difficulty  is  not  at  all  avoided  : 
still  the  question  returns.  What  determined  the  Will  in  those  preceding  evil  acts  ? 
It  must,  by  Dr.  Whitby'^s  principles,  still  be  the  view  of  the  Understanding 
concerning  the  greatest  good  and  evil.  If  this  view  of  the  Understanding  be 
that  alone  which  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  refuse,  as  the  Doctor  asserts, 
then  every  act  of  choice  or  refusal^  firom  a  man's  first  existence,  is  moved  s^nd 
determined  by  this  view ;  and  this  view  of  the  Understanding,  exciting  and 

Soverning  the  act,  must  be  before  the  act :  and  therefore  the  mil  is  necessarily 
etermined,  in  every  one  of  its  acts,  from  a  man's  first  existence,  by  a  cause 
beside  the  Will,  and  a  cause  that  does  not  proceed  firom,  or  depend  on  any  act 
of  the  Will  at  alL    Which  at  once  utterly  abolishes  the  Doctor's  whole  sdbeme 
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of  Kberty  of  Will ;  and  he  at  one  stroke,  has  cut  the  rinews  of  all  his  argiiments 
from  the  goodness,  righteousness,  faithfulness  and  sincerity  of  God  in  his  com- 
mands, promises,  threatenings,  calls,  invitations,  expostulations ;  which  he  makes 
use  of,  under  the  heads  of  reprobation,  election,  universal  redemption,  suiHcient 
and  effectual  grace,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Will  of  man ;  and  has  enervated  and 
made  vain  all  those  exclamations  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists,  as 
charging  Grod  with  manifest  unrighteousness,  unfaithfulness,  hypocrisy,  falla- 
ciousness, and  cruelty ;  which  he  has  over,  and  over,  and  over  again,  numberless 
times  in  his  book. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Beinjg  and  Attributes  of 
God,*  to  evade  the  argument  to  prove  the  necessity  of  voUtion,  from  its  neces- 
sary Ck>nnection  with  the  last  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  supposes  the  latter 
not  to  be  diverse  from  the  act  of  the  Will  itself.  But  if  it  be  so,  it  will  not  alter 
the  case  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  act  of  the  Will.  If  the  dictate 
of  the  Understanding  be  the  very  same  with  the  determination  of  the  Will  or 
choice,  as  Dr.  Clark  supposes,  then  this  determination  is  no  fruit  or  effect  of 
choice :  and  if  so,  no  liberty  of  choice  has  any  hand  in  it ;  as  to  volition  or 
choice,  it  is  necessary ;  that  is,  choice  cannot  prevent  it  If  the  last  dictate  of 
the  Understanding  be  the  same  with  the  determination  of  volition  itself,  then  the 
existence  of  th&t  determination  must  be  necessary  as  to  volition ;  inasmuch  as 
volition  can  have  no  opportunity  to  determine  whether  it  shall  exist  or  no,  it 
having  existence  already  before  volition  has  opportunity  to  determine  any  thing. 
It  is  itself  the  very  rise  and  existence  of  voUtion.  But  a  thing  after  it  exists,  has 
no  opportunity  to  determine  as  to  its  own  existence ;  it  is  too  late  for  that. 

If  liberty  consists  in  that  which  Arminians  suppose,  viz.,  in  the  Will's  de- 
termining its  own  acts,  having  free  opportunity,  and  being  without  all  neces- 
fflty ;  this  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  liberty  consists  in  the  soul's  having  power 
and  opportunity  to  have  what  determinations  of  the  \^^  it  pleases  or  chooses. 
And  u  the  determinations  of  the  Will,  and  the  last  dictates  of  the  Understanding, 
be  the  same  thing,  then  liberty  consists  in  the  mind's  having  power  to  have  what 
dictates  of  the  Understanding  it  pleases,  having  opportumty  to  choose  its  own 
dictates  of  Understanding.  But  tnis  is  absurd ;  for  it  is  to  make  the  determma- 
tion  of  choice  prior  to  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  and  the  ground  of  it, 
-which  cannot  conast  with  the  dictate  of  Understanding's  being  the  determina- 
tion of  choice  itself. 

There  is  no  way  to  do  in  this  case,  but  only  to  recur  to  the  old  absurdity  of 
one  determination  before  another,  and  the  cause  of  it ;  and  another  before  that, 
determining  that ;  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  If  the  last  dictate  of  the  Under^ 
standing  be  the  determination  of  the  Will  itself,  and  the  soul  be  free  with  regard 
to  that  dictate,  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom ;  then  the  soul,  before  that 
dictate  of  its  Understanding  exists,  voluntarily  and  according  to  its  own  choice 
determines,  in  every  case,  what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  shall  be ; 
otherwise,  that  dictate,  as  to  the  Will,  is  necessary,  and  the  acts  determined  by 
it  must  also  be  necessary.  So  that  there  is  a  determination  of  the  mind  prior  to 
that  dictate  of  the  Understanding ;  an  act  of  choice  going  before  it,  choosing 
and  determining  what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  shall  be :  and  this  pre- 
ceding act  of  choice,  being  a  free  act  of  Will,  must  also  be  the  same  with  another 
last  dictate  of  the  Understanding :  and  if  the  mind  also  be  free  in  that  dictate 
of  Understanding,  that  must  be  determined  still  by  another;  and  so  on  for  ever. 

Besides,  if  tiie  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  and  determination  of  the  Wili^ 

«  Editkm  VI.  p.  83. 
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be  the  same,  this  confounds  the  Understanding  and  Will,  and  makes  them  the 
same.  Whether  they  be  the  same  (»r  no,  1  will  not  now  dispute ;  but  only 
would  observe,  that  if  it  be  so,  and  the  Amunian  notion  of  liberty  consists  in  a 
self-determining  power  in  the  Understanding,  free  of  all  necessity;  being 
independent,  imdetermined  by  any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acts  and  determinations; 
and  the  more  the  Understanding  is  thus  independent,  and  sovereign  over  its  own 
determinations,  the  more  free.  By  this  therefore  the  freedom  of  the  soul,  as  a 
moral  agent,  must  consist  in  the  independence  of  the  Understanding  on  any 
evidence  or  appearance  of  things,  or  any  thing  whatsoever,  that  stands  forth  to 
the  view  of  the  mind,  prior  to  uie  Understandmg's  determination.  And  what  a 
sort  of  liberty  is  this !  consisting  in  an  ability,  freedom  and  easiness  of  judging, 
either  accormng  to  evidence^  or  against  it;  having  a  sovereign  command  over 
itself  at  all  times,  to  judge,  either  agreeably  or  disagreeably  to  what  is  plainly 
exhibited  to  its  own  view.     Certainly  it  is  no  Uberty  that  renders  persons  the 

E roper  subjects  of  persuasive  reasoning,  arguments,  expoistulations,  and  such 
ke  moral  means  and  inducements.  The  Vise  of  which  with  mankind  is  a  main 
argument  of  the  Armmians,  to  defend  their  notion  of  Uberty  without  all  nece&- 
aty.  For  according  to  this,  the  more  free  men  are,  the  less  they  are  under  the 
government  of  such  means,  less  subject  to  the  power  of  evidence  and  reason, 
and  more  independent  of  their  influence,  in  their  deternunati<»is.« 

And  whether  the  Understanding  and  Will  are  the  same  or  no,  as  Dr.  Clark 
seems  to  suppose,  yet,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  without 
necessity,  the  free  Will  must  not  be  determined  by  the  Understanding,  nor  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  Understanding;  and  the  further  from  suchconnectior, 
the  greater  the  freedom.  And  when  the  uberty  is  full  and  complete,  the  determinii- 
tions  of  the  Will  have  no  connection  at  all  with  the  dictates  of  the  Understand- 
ing. And  if  so,  in  vain  are  all  the  applications  to  the  Understanding,  in  order 
to  induce  to  any  free  virtuous  act ;  and  so  in  vain  are  all  instructions,  counsels, 
invitations,  expostulations,  and  all  arguments  and  persuasives  whatsoever;  for 
these  are  but  applications  to  the  Understanding,  and  a  clear  and  lively  exhibition 
of  the  objects  of  choice  to  the  mind's  view.  But  if,  after  all,  the  Will  must  be 
self-determined,  and  independent  of  the  Understanding,  to  what  purpose  are 
things  thus  represented  to  the  Understanding,  in  order  to  determine  the  choice  ? 


SECTION  X. 


Volition  necessarily  connected  with  the  Influence  of  Motives ;  with  particular  Ob- 
■enratioDs  on  the  great  Inconsistence  of  Mr.  Chubb's  Assertions  and  Reasonings, 
about  the  Freedom  of  the  WilL 

That  every  act  of  the  Will  has  some  cause,  and  consequently  f  by  what  has 
been  already  proved)  has  a  necessary  connection  with  its  cause,  ana  so  is  neces- 
sary by  a  necessity  of  connection  and  consequence,  is  evident  by  this,  that  eveiy 
act  of  the  Will  whatsoever  is  excited  by  some  Motive :  which  is  manifest, 
because,  if  the  Will  or  mind,  in  willing  and  choosing  after  the  manner  that  it 
does,  is  excited  so  to  do  by  no  motive  or  inducement,  then  it  has  no  end  which 
it  proposes  to  itself,  or  pursues  in  so  doing;  it  aims  at  nothing,  and  seeks 
nothing.  And  if  it  seek  nothing,  then  it  does  not  go  after  any  £ing  or  exert 
any  inclination  or  preference  towards  any  thing :  which  brings  the  matter  to  a 
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coniradictioii;  because  for  the  mind  to  Will  something,  and  for  it  to  go  after 
something  by  an  act  of  preference  and  inclination,  are  the  same  thing. 

But  if  every  act  of  the  Will  is  excited  by  a  Motive,  then  that  Motive  is  the 
cause  of  the  act  of  the  WilL  If  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  excited  by  motives, 
then  Motives  are  the  causes  of  their  being  excited ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  cause  of  their  being  put  forth  into  act  and  existence.  And  if  so,  the 
existence  of  the  acts  of  uie  WiU  is  properly  the  effect  of  their  motives.  Mo- 
tives do  nothing  as  Motives  or  inducements,  but  by  their  influence ;  and  so 
much  as  is  done  by  their  influence  is  the  effect  of  them.  For  that  is  the 
notion  of  an  effect,  something  that  is  brought  to  pass  by  the  influence  of  another 
thing. 

And  if  volitions  are  properly  the  effects  of  their  Motives,  then  they  are 
necessarily  connected  with  their  Motives. — ^Every  eflfect  and  event  bemg^  as 
proved  before,  necessarily  connected  with  that,  wmch  is  the  proper  ground  and 
reason  of  its  existence.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  volition  is  necessary,  and  is  not 
6rom  any  self-determining  power  in  the  Will :  the  volition,  which  is  caused  by 
previous  Motive  and  inducement,  is  not  caused  by  the  Will  exercising  a  sove- 
reign power  over  itself,  to  determine,  cause  and  excite  volitions  in  itself.  This 
IS  not  con^stent  with  the  Will's  acting  in  a  state  of  indifference  and  equilibrium, 
to  determine  itself  to  a  preference ;  for  the  way  in  which  Motives  operate,  is 
by  biai^mg  the  Will,  and  giving  it  a  certain  inclination  or  preponderation  one 
way.  ♦ 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Chubb,  in  his  Collection  of 
Tracts  on  various  subjects,  has  advanced  a  scheme  of  Uberly,  which  is  greatly 
divided  against  itself,  and  thoroughly  subversive  of  itself;  and  that  many  ways. 

1.  He  is  abundant  in  assertmg,  that  the  Will,  in  all  its  acts,  is  influenced 
by  Motive  and  excitement ;  and  that  this  is  the  previous  ground  and  reason  of 
all  its  acts,  and  that  it  is  never  otherwise  in  any  instance.  He  says  ip.  262), 
^  No  action  can  take  place  without  some  motive  to  excite  it"  And  m  page 
263,  **  Volition  cannot  take  place  without  some  previous  reason  or  Motive  to 
induce  it"  And  in  page  310,  "Action  would  not  take  place  without  some 
reason  or  Motive  to  induce  it ;  it  being  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  active  faculty 
ixrould  be  exerted  without  some  previous  reason  to  dispose  the  mmd  to  action." 
So  also  page  257.  And  he  qpeaks  of  these  things,  as  what  we  may  be  ab- 
solutely certain  of,  and  which  are  the  foundation,  the  only  foimdation  we  have 
of  a  certainty  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  Page  252,  253,  254, 255, 261, 
262,263,264 

And  yet  at  the  same  time,  by  his  scheme,  the  influence  of  Motives  upon  us 
to  excite  to  action,  and  to  be  actually  a  ground  of  volition,  is  consequent  on  the 
Tolition  or  choice  of  the  mind.  For  he  very  greatly  insists  upon  it,  that  in  all 
free  actions,  before  the  mind  is  the  subject  of  those  volitions,  which  Motives 
excite,  it  chooses  to  be  so.  It  chooses,  whether  it  will  comply  with  the  Motive, 
which  presents  itself  in  view,  or  not ;  and  when  various  Motives  are  presented, 
it  chooses  which  it  will  yield  to,  and  which  it  will  reject  So  page  256, 
^  Every  man  has  power  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  with,  or 
contrary  to,  any  Motive  that  presents.'^  Page  257,  "  Every  man  is  at  liberty 
to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  with,  or  contrary  to,  what  each  of  these 
Motives  considered  singly,  would  excite  him  to.  Man  has  power,  and  is  as 
much  at  liberty  toVeject  the  Motive  ttiat  does  prevail,  as  he  has  power,  and  is 
at  liberty  to  reject  those  Motives  that  do  not."  And  so,  page  310,  311,  "  In 
order  to  constitute  a  moral  ^ent,  it  is  necessary,  that  he  should  nave  power  to  act, 
or  to  refiraun  from  acting,  upon  such  moral  Motives  as  he  pleases.'*    And  to  the 
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like  purpose  in  many  other  places. — ^According  to  these  thmgs,  the  Will  acts 
first,  and  chooses  or  refuses  to  comply  with. the  Motive,  that  is  presented,  before 
it  falls  \mder  its  prevailing  influence :  and  it  is  first  determined  by  the  mind's 
pleasure  or  choice,  what  Motives  it  will  be  induced  by,  before  it  is  induced  by 
them. 

Now,  how  can  these  things  hang  together  ?    How  can  the  mind  first  act, 
and  by  its  act  of  volition  and  choice  determine  what  Motive  shall  be  the  ground 
and  reason  of  its  volition  and  choice  ?     For  this  supposes  the  choice  is  already 
made,  before  the  Motive  has  its  effect ;  and  that  the  volition  is  already  exerted 
before  the  Motive  prevails,  so  as  actually  to  be  the  ground  of  the  volition ;  and 
makes  the  prevailing  of  the  Motive,  the  consequence  of  the  volition,  which  yet  it 
is  the  ground  oL    If  the  mind  has  already  chosen  to  comply  with  a  Motive,  and 
to  yield  to  its  excitement,  it  does  not  need  to  yield  to  it  after  this :  for  the  thin^ 
is  effected  already,  that  the  Motive  would  excite  to,  and  the  Will  is  beforehand 
with  the  excitement ;  and  the  excitement  comes  in  too  late,  and  is  needless  and 
in  vain  afterwards.    If  the  mind  has  already  chosen  to  yield  to  a  Motive  which 
invites  to  a  thing,  that  implies,  and  in  fact  is  a  choosing  the  thing  invited 
to  5  and  the  very  act  of  choice  is  before  the  influence  of  the  Motive  which 
induces,  and  is  the  ground  of  the  choice ;  the  son  is  beforehand  with  the  father 
that  begets  him :  the  choice  is  supposed  to  be  the  ground  of  that  influence  of 
the  Motive,  which  very  influence  is  supposed  to  be  the  ground  of  the  choice. — 
And  so  vice  versa,  the  choice  is  sifpposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  influence 
of  the  Motive,  which  influence  of  the  Motive  is  the  consequence  of  that  very 
choice. 

And  besides,,if  the  Will  acts  first  towards  the  Motive  before  it  falls  under  its 
influence,  and  the  prevailing  of  the  Motive  upon  it  to  induce  it  to  act  and  choose, 
be  the  fruit  and  consequence  of  its  act  and  choice,  then  how  is  the  Motive  a 
PREVIOUS  ground  and  reason  of  the  act  and  choice,  so  that  in  the  rwture  of  the 
thing,  volition  cannot  take  place  without  some  previous  reason  and  motive  to 
induce  it;  and  that  this  act  is  consequent  upon,  and  follows  the  Motive? 
Which  tlungs  Mr.  Chubb  often  asserts,  as  of  certain  and  undoubted  truth. — 
So  that  the  very  same  Motive  is  both  previous  and  consequent,  both  before  and 
after,  both  the  ground  and  fruit  of  the  very  same  thing ! 

II.  Agreeable  to  the  forementioned  inconsistent  notion  of  the  Will's  first  act- 
ing towards  the  Motive,  choosine  whether  it  will  comply  with  it,  in  order  to  its 
becoming  a  ground  of  the  Will  s  acting,  before  any  act  of  volition  can  take 
place,  Mr.  Cnubb  frequently  calls  Motives  and  excitements  to  the  action  of  the 
Will  the  passive  ground  or  reason  of  that  action :  which  is  a  remarkable 
phrase ;  than  whioi  I  presume  there  is  none  more  unintelligible,  and  void  of 
distinct  and  consistent  meaning,  in  all  the  writings  of  Duns  Slcotus,  or  Thomas 
Aquinas.  When  he  represents  the  Motive  to  action  or  volition  as  passive,  he 
must  mean — passive  in  that  affair,  or  passive  with  respect  to  that  action  which 
he  speaks  of;  otherwise  it  is  nothing  to  his  purpose,  or  relating  to  the  design 
of  his  argimient :  he  must  mean  (if  that  can  be  called  a  meaning),  that  me 
Motive  to  volition,  is  first  acted  upon  or  towards  by  the  volition,  choosing  to 
yield  to  it,  making  it  a  ground  of  action,  or  determining  to  fetch  its  influence 
from  thence ;  and  so  to  make  it  a  previous  ground  of  its  own  excitation  and 
existence.  Which  is  the  same  absurdity  as  if  one  should  say,  that  the  soul  of 
man,  or  any  other  thing,  should,  previous  to  its  existence,  choose  what  cause  it 
woidd  come  into  existence  by,  and  should  act  upon  its  cause,  to  fetch  influence 
from  thence,  to  bring  it  mto  being ;  and  so  its  cause  should  be  a  passive  ground 
of  its  existence! 
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Mr.  Chubb  does  very  plainly  suppose  Motive  or  excitement  to  be  the  ground 
>f  the  being  of  volition.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  the 
EXERTION  of  an  act  of  the  Will,  p.  39 1,  and  392,  and  expressly  says,  that 
volition  cannot  take  plage  without  some  previous  ground  or  Motive  to  induce  to 
iiy  p.  363.  And  he  speaks  of  the  act  as  frorn  the  Mothte,  and  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Motive,  p.  352,  and  from  the  irMuence  that  the  Motive  has  on  the 
man  for  the  Production  of  an  action,  p.  3 17.  Certainly  there  is  no  need  of  multi- 
plyii^  words  about  this;  it  is  easily  judged,  whether  Motive  can  be  the  ground 
of  vobtion^s  being  exerted  and  taking  place,  so  that  the  very  production  of  it  is 
from  the  influence  of  the  Motive,  and  yet  the  Motive,  before  it  becomes  the  ground 
of  the  voUtion,  is  passive,  or  acted  upon  by  the  volition.  But  this  I  will  say, 
.hat  a  man,  who  insists  so  much  on  cleame^  of  meaning  in  others,  and  is  so 
much  in .  blaming  their  confusion  and  inconsistence,  ought,  if  he  was  able,  to 
have  explained  his  meaning  in  this  phrase  of  passive  ground  of  action,  so  as  to 
show  it  not  to  be  coniused  and  inconsistent 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  Mr.  Chubb,  when  he  speaks  of  Motive  as  a  pas- 
dve  ground  of  action,  does  not  mean  passive  with  regard  to  that  volition  which 
it  is  the  ground  of,  but  some  other  antecedent  volition,  (though  his  purpose  and 
ai^ument,  and  whole  discourse,  ^11  by  no  means  allow  of  such  a  supposition,) 
yet  it  would  not  help  the  matter  in  the  least  For,  (1.)  If  we  suppose  there  to 
be  an  act  of  volition  or  choice,  by  which  the  soul  chooses  to  yield  to  the  invita- 
tion of  a  Motive  to  another  volition,  by  which  the  soul  chooses  something  else ; 
both  these  supposed  volitions  are  in  effect  the  very  same.  A  voUtion,  or  clK)osing 
to  yield  to  the  force  of  a  Motive  inviting  to  choose  something,  comes  to  just  the 
same  tiling  as  choosing  the  tiling,  which  the  Motive  invites  to,  as  I  observed  before. 
So  that  here  can  be  no  room  to  help  the  matter,  by  a  distmction  of  two  volitions. 
( 2.)  If  the  Motive  be  passive  with  respect,  not  to  the  same  volition  that  the  Motive 
excites  to,  but  one  truly  distinct  and  prior ;  yet,  by  Mr.  Chubb,  that  prior  volition 
cannot  take  place,  without  a  Motive  or  excitement,  as  a  previous  ground  of  its 
existenca  For  he  insists,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  any  volition  should  take 
place  without  some  previous  Motive  to  induce  it  So  that  at  last  it  comes  to  just 
the  same  absurdity :  for  if  every  volition  must  have  a  previous  Motive,  then  the 
very  first  in  the  whole  series  must  be  excited  by  a  previous  Motive ;  and  yet  the 
Motive  to  that  first  volition  is  passive ;  but  cannot  be  passive  with  regard  to 
another  antecedent  volition,  because  by  the  supposition,  it  is  the  very  first : 
therefore  if  it  be  passive  with  respect  to  any  volition,  it  must  he  so  with  regard 
to  that  very  volition  that  it  is  the  ground  of,  and  that  is  excited  by  it 

III.  Though  Mr.  Chubb  asserts,  as  above,  that  every  volition  has  some 
Motive,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  no  volition  can  take  place  without 
some  Motive  .to  induce  it ;  yet  he  asserts,  that  volition  does  not  always  follow 
the  strongest  Motive;  or,  m  other  words,  is  not  governed  by  any  superior 
fltren^  of  the  Motive  that  is  followed,  beyond  Motives  to  the  contrary,  previous 
to  the  volition  itself.  His  own  words,  p.  258,  are  as  follow :  ^^  Though  with 
reerard  to  physical  causes,  that  which  is  strongest  always  prevails,  yet  it  is 
otherwise  with  regard  to  moral  causes.  Of  these,  sometimes  the  stronger, 
sometimes  the  weaker,  prevails.  And  the  ^ound  of  this  difference  is  evident, 
namely,  that  what  we  call  moral  causes,  strictly  speaking,  are  no  causes  at  all, 
but  bau^ely  passive  reasons  of,  or  excitements  to  the  action,  or  to  the  refraining 
from  actjng :  which  excitements  we  have  power,  or  are  at  liberty  to  comply 
with  or  leject,  as  I  have  showed  above.''  And  so  throughout  the  paragraph, 
he,  m  a  variety  of  phrases,  insists,  that  the  Will  is  not  always  determined  by  the 
strongest  Motive,  unless  by  strongest  we  preposterously  mean  actually  prevail- 
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ing  in  the  event ;  which  is  not  in  the  Motive,  but  in  the  Will ;  so  that  the  Will 
is  not  always  determined  by  the  Motive,  which  is  strongest,  by  any  strength 
previous  to  the  volition  itself.  And  he  elsewhere  does  abundantly  assert,  that 
the  Will  is  determined  by  no  superior  strength  or  advantage,  that  Motives  have^ 
from  any  constitution  or  state  of  things,  or  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  pre- 
vious to  the  actual  determination  of  the  Will  And  indeed  his  whole  discourse 
on  human  libertjr  implies  it,  his  whole  scheme  is  founded  upon  it 

But  these  thin^  cannot  stand  together. — ^There  is  such  a  thmg  as  a  diversity 
of  strength  in  Motives  to  choice  previous  to  the  choice  itself.  Mr.  Chubb  him- 
self  supposes,  that  they  do  previously  invite,  induce,  excite,  and  dispose  the  mind 
to  action.  This  implies,  that  they  have  something  in  themselves  that  is  invUii^gj 
some  tendency  to  induce  and  dispose  to  volition  previous  to  volition  itself.  And 
if  Ihey  have  in  themselves  this  nature  and  tendency,  doubtless  they  have  it  in 
certain  limited  de^ees,  which  are  capable  of  diversity ;  and  some  have  it  in 
greater  degrees,  others  in  less ;  and  they  that  have  most  of  this  tendency,  con- 
sidered with  all  their  nature  and  circumstances,  previous  to  vohtion,  are  the 
strongest  Motives ;  and  those  that  have  least,  are  the  weakest  Motives. 

Now  if  volition  sometimes  does  not  follow  the  Motive  which  is  strongest,  or 
has  most  previous  tendency  or  advantage,  all  things  considered,  to  induce  or 
excite  it,  but  follows  the  weakest,  or  that  which  as  it  stands  previously  -in  the 
mmd^s  view,  has  least  tendency  to  induce  it ;  herein  the  Will  apparently  acts 
wholly  without  Motive,  without  any  previous  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  to  it, 
contrary  to  what  the  same  author  supposes.    The  act,  wherein  the  Will  must 

(roceed  without  a  previous  Motive  to  induce  it,  is  the  act  of  preferring  the  weakest 
lotive.  For  how  absurd  is  it  to  say,  the  mind  sees  previous  reason  in  the 
Motive,  to,  prefer  that  Motive  before  the  other ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  suppose, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Motive,  in  its  nature,  state,  or  any  circumstances  of 
it  whatsoever,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the  mind,  that  gives  it  any 
preference ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  other  Motive  that  stands  in  competition 
with  it,  in  all  these  respects,  has  most  belonging  to  it,  that  is  inviting  and  mov- 
ing, and  has  most  of  a  tendency  to  choice  and  preference.  This  is  certainly  as 
much  as  to  say,  there  is  previous  ground  and  reason  in  the  Motive,  for  the  act 
of  preference,  and  yet  no  previous  reason  for  it.  By  the  supposition,  as  to  all 
t]2|it  is  in  the  two  rival  Motives,  which  tends  to  preference,  previous  to  the  act 
of  preference,  it  is  not  in  that  which  is  preferred,  but  wholly  in  the  other :  be- 
cause appearing  superior  strength,  and  all  appearing  preferableness  is  in  that ; 
and  yet  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  act  of  preference  is  from  previous  ground 
and  reason  in  the  Motive  which  is  preferred.  But  are  these  thmgs  consistent  ? 
Can  there  be  previous  ground  in  a  thing  for  an  event  that  takes  place,  and  yet 
no  previous  tendency  in  it  to  that  event  ?  If  one  thing  follow  another,  without 
any  previous  tendency  to  its  followmg,  then  I  should  think  it  very  plain,  that  it 
follows  it  without  any  manner  of  previous  reason,  why  it  should  follow. 

Yea,  in  £his  case,  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  Uie  event  follows  an  antecedent 
or  a  previous  thing,  as  the  ground  of  its  existence,  not  only  that  has  no  tendency 
to  it,  but  a  contrary  tendency.  The  event  is  the  preference,  which  the  mind 
gives  to  that  Motive,  which  is  weaker,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the 
mind ;  the  immediate  antecedent  is  the  view  the  mind  has  of  the  two  rival 
Motives  conjunctly ;  in  which  previous  view  of  the  mind,  all  the  preferableness, 
or  previous  tendency  to  preference,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  other  side,  or  in  the 
contrary  Motive ;  and  jul  the  unworthiness  of  preference,  and  so  previous  ten- 
dency to  comparative  neglect,  rejection  or  undervaluing,  is  on  that  side  which  is 
preferred    and  yet  in  this  view  of  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  the  previous 
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groundf  or  reason  of  this  act  of  preference,  excUing  ity  and  disponing  the  mind 
to  it.  Which,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  it  he  ab$urd  or  not  If  it 
he  not,  then  it  is  not  ahsurd  to  say,  that  me  previous  tendency  of  an  antecedent 
to  a  consequent,  is  the  ground  and  reason  why  that  consequent  does  not  follow ; 
and  the  want  of  a  previous  tendency  to  an  event,  yea,  a  tendency  to  the  con- 
trary, is  the  true  ground  and  reason  why  that  event  does  follow. 

An  act  of  choice  or  preference  is  a  comparative  act,  wherein  the  mind  acts 
with  reference  to  two  or  more  things  that  are  compared,  and  stand  m  competi- 
tion in  the  mmd's  view.  If  the  mind  in  this  comparative  act,  prefers  that  which 
appears  inferior  in  the  comparison,  then  the  mind  heran  acts  absolutely  without 
Motive,  or  inducement,  or  any  temptation  whatsoever.  Then,  if  a  hungiy  man 
has  the  offer  of  two  sorts  of  food,  both  which  he  finds  an  appetite  to,  but  has  a 
stronger  appetite  to  one  than  the  other ;  and  there  be  no  circumstances  or  ex- 
citements whatsoever  in  the  case  to  induce  him  to  take  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  merely  his  appetite :  if  in  the  choice  he  makes  between  them,  he 
chooses  that,  wmch  he  has  the  least  appetite  to,  and  refuses  that,  to  which  he  has 
the  strongest  appetite,  this  is  a  choice  made  absolutely  without  previous  Motive, 
excitement,  reason  or  temptation,  as  much  as  if  he  were  perfectly  without  all 
appetite  to  either:  because  his  volition  in  this  case  is  a  comparative  act, 
attending  and  followmg  a  comparative  view  of  the  food,  which  he  chooses, 
viewing  it  as  related  to,  and  compared  with  the  other  sort  of  fi)od,  in  which  view 
his  preference  has  absolutely  no  previous  ground,  yea,  is  against  all  previous 
ground  and  Motive.  And  if  there  be  any  principle  in  man,  from  whence  an  act 
of  choice  may  arise  after  this  manner,  from  the  same  principle,  volition  may 
arise  wholly  without  Motive  on  either  side.  If  the  mind  in  its  voUtion  can  go 
beyond  Motive  then  it  can  go  without  Motive:  for  when  it  is  beyond  the 
Motive,  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Motive,  out  of  the  limits  of  its  influence,  and 
so  without  Motive.  If  volition  goes  beyond  the  strength  and  tendency  of 
Motive,  and  espedally  if  it  goes  against  its  tendency,  this  demonstrates  the 
mdependence  of  volition  or  Motive.  And  if  so,  no  reason  can  be  given  for 
what  Mr.  Chubb  so  often  asserts,  even  that  in  the  nature  of  things  volition 
cannot  take  place  without  a  Motive  to  induce  it. 

If  the  Most  High  should  endow  a  balance  with  agency  or  activity  of  nature, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  when  equal  weights  are  put  into  the  scales,  its  agency 
could  enable  it  to  cause  that  scale  to  descend,  which  has  the  least  weight,  and 
so  to  raise  the  greater  weight ;  this  would  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the  motion  of 
the  balance  does  not  depend  on  weights  in  the  scales,  at  least  as  much  as  if  the 
.balance  should  move  itself,  when  there  is  no  weight  in  either  scale.  And  the 
activity  of  the  balance  which  is  sufficient  to  move  itself  against  the  greater 
weight,  must  certainly  be  more  than  sufficient  to  move  it  when  there  is  no 
weight  at  alL 

Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  Will  cannot  stir  at  all  without  k)me  Motive ; 
and  also  supposes,  that  if  there  be  a  Motive  to  one  thing,  and  none  to  the  con- 
trary, volition  will  infallibly  follow  that  Motive. — ^This  is  virtually  to  suppose 
an  entire  dependence  of  the  Will  on  Motives :  if  it  were  not  wholly  dependent 
on  them,  it  could  surely  help  itself  a  Uttle  without  them,  or  help  itself  a  little 
agalnjst  a  Motive,  without  help  from  the  strength  and  weight  of  a  contrary  Motive. 
And  yet  his  supposing  that  the  Will,  when  it  has  before  it  various  opposite 
Motives,  can  use  them  as  it  pleases,  and  choose  its  own  influence  from  them,  and 
neglect  the  strongest,  and  follow  the  weakest,  su{^oses  it  to  be  wholly  indepen- 
dent on  Motives. 

It  further  appears,  on  Mr.  Chubb^s  supposition,  that  volition  must  be  without 
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any  previous  ground  in  any  Motive,  thus :  if  it  be,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  Will 
is  not  determined  by  any  previous  superior  strength  of  the  Motive,  but  determines 
and  chooses  its  own  Motive,  then  when  the  rival  Motives  are  exactly  equal  in 
strength  and  tendency  to  induce,  in  all  respects,  it  may  follow  either ;  and  may 
in  such  a  case,  sometimes  follow  one,  and  sometimes  the  other. — And  if  so,  this 
diversity  which  appears  between  the  acts  of  the  Will,  is  plainly  without  previous 
grround  in  either  of  the  Motives ;  for  all  that  is  previously  in  the  Motives,  is 
supposed  precisely  and  perfectly  the  same,  without  any  diversity  whatsoever. 
Now  perfect  identity,  as  to  all  that  is  previous  in  the  antecedent,  cannot  be  the 
ground  and  reason  of  diversity  in  the  consequent  Perfect  identity  in  the  ground 
cannot  be  the  reason  why  it  is  not  followed  with  tiie  same  consequence.  And 
therefore  the  source  of  this  diversity  of  consequence  must  be  sought  for  eke- 
where. 

And  lastly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  however  Mr.  Chubb  does  much  insist 
that  no  volition  can  take  place  without  some  Motive  to  induce  it,  which  pre- 
viously disposes  the  mind  to  it ;  yet,  as  he  also  insists  that  the  mind,  without 
reference  to  any  previous  superior  strength  of  Motives,  picks  and  chooses  for  its 
Motive  to  follow ;  he  himself  herein  plainly  supposes,  that  with  regard  to  the 
mind's  preference  of  one  Motive  before  another  it  is  not  the  Motive  that  disposes 
the.  Will,  but  the  Will  disposes  itself  to  follow  the  Motive. 

IV.  Mr.  Chubb  supposes  necessity  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  agency  ; 
and  that  to  suppose  a  being  to  be  an  agent  in  that  which  is  necessary,  is  a  plain 
contradiction.  P.  311,  and  throughout  his  discourses  on  the  subject  of  liberty , 
he  supposes,  that  necessity  cannot  consist  with  agency  or  freedom  ;  and  that  to 
suppose  otherwise,  is  to  make  hberty  and  necessity,  action  and  passion,  the  same 
thing.  And  so  he  seems  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  action,  strictly  speaking, 
but  volition  ;  and  that  as  to  the  effects  of  volition  in  body  or  mind,  in  themselves 
considered,  being  necessary,  they  are  said  to  be  free,  only  as  they  are  the  effects 
of  an  act  that  is  not  necessary. 

And  yet,  according  to  him,  volition  itself  is  the  effect  of  volition  ;  yea,  every 
act  of  free  volition  :  and  therefore  every  act  of  free  volition  must,  by  what  has 
now  been  observed  from  him,  be  necessary. — That  tevery  act  of  free  voUtion  is  itself 
the  effect  of  volition,  is  abundantly  supposed  by  him.  In  p.  341,  he  says,  "  If  a 
man  is  such  a  creature  as  1  have  proved  him  to  be,  that  is,  if  he  has  in  him  a  power 
or  liberty  of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  and  either  of  these  is  the  subject  of  his  own 
free  choice,  so  that  he  might,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  chosen  and  done  the  con- 
trary." Here  he  supposes,  all  that  is  good  or  evil  in  man  is  the  effect  of  his  choice ; 
and  so  that  his  good  or  evil  choice  itself,  is  the  effect  of  his  pleasure  or  choice,  m 
these  words,  he  mighty  if  he  hod  pleased,  have  chosen  the  contrary.  So  in  p.  356, 
**  Though  it  be  highly  reasonable,  that  a  man  should  always  choose  the  greater 
good — ^yet  L«  may  if  he  please,  choose  otherwise."  Which  is  the  same  thing  as  if 
he  had  said,  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  choose  otherwise."  And  then  he  goes  on — 
"  that  is,  he  taay^if  he  pleasesy  choose  what  is  good  for  himself,"  &c.  And  again 
in  the  same  page,  "  The  Will  is  not  confined  by  the  understanding,  to  any  par- 
ticular sort  of  good,  whether  greater  or  less ;  but  is  at  liberty  ^o  choose  what  kind 
of  good  it  pleases.'*^ — If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  last  words,  the  meaning 
must  be  this,  that  the  Will  is  at  liberty  to  choose  what  kind  of  good  it  chooses  to 
Choose  ;  supposing  the  act  of  choice  itself  determined  by  an  antecedent  choice. 
The  liberty  Mr.  Chubb  speaks  of,  is  not  only  a  man's  having  power  to  move  his 
body  agreeably  to  an  antecedent  act  of  choice,  but  to  use  or  exert  the  faculties 
of  his  soul.  Thus,  in  p.  379,  speaking  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  he  says, 
*'  Man  has  power,  and  is  at  hberty  to  neglect  these  faculties,  to  use  them  aright* 
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or  to  abase  them,  as  he  pleases."  And  that  he  supposes  an  act  of  choice^  or 
exercise  of  pleasurci  properly  distinct  from,  and  antecedent  to  those  acts  thus 
chosen,  directing^  commanding  andpoducing  the  chosen,  acts,  and  even  the  acts 
of  choice  themselves,  is  very  plain  in  p.  2SSy  ^^  He  can  command  his  actions  ; 
and  herein  oonasts  his  liberty ;  he  can  give  or  deny  himself  that  pleasure  as  he 
pleases.'^  And  p.  377,  "  If  the  actions  of  men  are  not  the  produce  of  a  free 
choice,  or  election,  but  spring  from  a  necessity  of  nature,  he  cannot  in  reason  be 
the  object  of  rewanl  or  punishment  on  their  account  Whereas,  if  action  in  man, 
whether  good  or  evil,  is  the  produce  of  Will  or  free  choice  ;  so  that  a  man  in 
either  case,  had  it  in  his  power,  and  was  at  liberty  to  have  chosen  the  contraiy, 
he  is  the  proper  object  of  reward  or  punishment,  according  as  he  chooses  to  be- 
have hixDself.''  Here,  in  these  last  words,  he  speaks  of  Uberty  of  choosing, 
according  as  he  chooses.  So  that  the  behavior  which  he  speaks  of  as  subject 
to  his  choice,  is  his  choosing  itself,  as  well  as  his  external  conduct  consequent 
upon  it  And  therefore  it  is  evident,  he  means  not  only  external  actions,  but  the 
acts  of  choice  themselves,  when  he  speaks  of  aU  free  actions^  as  the  produce  of 
free  choice.    And  this  is  abundantly  evident  in  wliat  he  says  in  p.  372,  373. 

Now  these  things  imply  a  twofold  great  absurdity  and  inconsistence. 

L  To  suppose,  as  Mr.  Chubb  plainly  does,  that  every  free  act  of  choice  is 
commanded  by,  and  is  the  produce  of  free  choice^  is  to  suppose  the  first  free  act  of 
choice  belonging  to  the  case,  yea,  the  first  free  act  of  choice  that  ever  man  ex- 
erted, to  he  the  produce  of  an  antecedent  act  of  choice.  But  I  hope  I  need  not 
labor  at  all  to  convince  my  readers,  that  it  is  an  absurdity  to  say,  the  very  first 
act  is  the  produce  of  another  act  that  went  before  it 

2.  If  it  were  both  possible  and  real,  as  Mr.  Chubb  insists,  that  every  free  act 
of  choice  were  the  produce  or  the  effect  of  a  free  act  of  choice  ;  vet  even  then, 
according  to  his  principles,  no  one  act  of  choice  would  be  firee,  out  every  one 
necessaiy ;  because,  every  act  of  choice  being  the  effect  of  a  foregoing  act,  every 
act  would  be  necessarily  connected  with  that  foregoing  cause.  For  Mr.  Chubo 
himself  says,  p.  389,  ^^  When  the  self-moving  power  is  exerted,  it  becomes  the 
necessary  cause  of  its  effects."  So  that  his  notion  of  a  free  act,  that  is  rewardable 
or  punishable,  is  a  heap  of  contradictions.  It  is  a  free  act,  and  yet,  by  his  own 
notion  of  freedom,  is  necessar]^ ;  and  therefore  by  him  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
suppose  it  to  be  free.  According  to  him,  every  free  act  is  the  produce  of  a  firee 
act ;  so  that  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  free  acts  in  succession,  without 
any  begmning,  in  an  agent  that  has  a  beginning.  And  therefore  here  is  an  infi- 
nite  number  of  firee  acts,  every  one  of  them  free  ;  and  yet  not  one  of  them  free, 
but  eveiY  act  in  the  whole  infmite  chsun  a  necessary  effect  All  the  acts  are 
rewardable  or  punishable,  and  yet  the  agent  cannot,  in  reason,  be  the  object  of 
rewanl  or  punishment,  on  account  of  any  one  of  these  actions.  He  is  active  in 
them  all,  uid  passive  in  none ;  yet  active  in  none,  but  passive  in  all,  &c. 

V.  Mr.  Chubb  does  most  strenuously  deny,  that  Motives  are  causes  of  the 
acts  of  the  Will ;  or  that  the  moving  pnnciple  in  man  is  moved,  or  caused  to  be 
exerted  by  Motives. — ^His  words,  pages  388  and  389,  are,  ^^  If  the  moving  prin- 
ciple in  man  is  moved,  or  caused  to  be  exerted,  by  something  external  to  man, 
which  all  Motives  are,  then  it  would  not  be  a  self-moving  principle,  seeing  it 
would  be  moved  by  a  principle  external  to  itself.  And  to  say,  that  a  self-movmg 
principle  is  moved,  or  caused  to  be  exerted,  by  a  cause  external  to  itself,  is  al^ 
surd  and  a  contradiction,''  &c.  And  in  the  next  page,  it  is  particularly  and 
largely  insisted,  that  motives  are  causes  in  no  case,  tiiat  they  are  merely  passive 
in  the  production  of  action^  and  have  no  causality  in  the  production  of  ii;  no 
causality,  to  be  the  cause  ofihe  extrtion  of  the  WUL 
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liiyw  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  how  this  can  possibly  consist  with  what 
he  8a>6  in  other  places.    Let  it  be  noted  here, 

1.  Mr.  Chubb  abundantly  speaks  of  Motives  as  excitements  of  the  ojcts  of 
the  WM  ;  and  says,  that  Motives  do  excite  volition^  and  induce  it^  and  that  thej 
are  necessary  to  tnis  end  ;  that  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things^  volition  can^ 
not  take  place  vnthout  Mikives  to  excite  it.  But  now,  if  Motives  excite  the  Will, 
they  move  it ;  and  yet  he  says,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  the  Will  is  moved  by  Motivea 
And  again  (if  language  is  of  atiy  significancy  at  all),  if  Motives  excite  volitioi^ 
then  they  are  the  cause  of  its  being  excited ;  and  to  cause  volition  to  be  excited, 
is  to  cause  it  to  be  put  forth  or  exerted.  Yea,  Mr.  Chubb  says  himself,  p.  317, 
Motive  is  necessary  to  the  exi^ion  of  the  active  faculty.  To  excite,  is  pc^tively 
to  do  something ;  and  certainly  that  which  does  something,  is  the  cause  of  the 
thing  done  ly  it.  To  create,  is  to  cause  to  be  created ;  to  make,  is  to  cause  to 
be  made  ;  to  kill,  is  to  cause  to  be  killed  ;  to  quicken,  is  to  cause  to  be  quicken- 
ed  ;  and  to  excite^  is  to  cause  to  he  excited.  To  excite,  is  to  be  a  cause,  in  the  most 
proper  sense,  not  merely  a  negative  occasion,  but  a  ground  of  existence  by  positive 

'  influence.    The  notion  of  exciting,  is  exerting  influence  to  cause  the  effect  to 
arise  or  come  forth  into  existence. 

2.  Mr.  Chubb  himself,  page  317,  q)eaks  of  Motives  as  the  ground  and 
reason  of  action  by  influenoe,  and  by  prevailing  influence.  Now,  what  can 
be  meant  by  a  cause,  but  something  that  is  the  groilnd  <ind  reason  of  a  thing  by 
its  influence,  an  influence  that  is  prevalent  and  so  effectual  ? 

3.  This  author  not  onh  speaks  of  Motives  as  the  ground  and  reason  of  action, 
by  prevailing  influence ;  W  expressly  of  their  influence  as  prevailing  for  the 
FRODUCTioN  of  an  action,  in  the  same  page  317 :  which  makes  the  inconsistency 
still  more  palpable  and  notorious.  The  production  of  an  ctTect  is  certainly  the 
causing  of  an  effect ;  and  productive  influence  is  causal  influence,  if  any  thing  is  ; 
and  that  which  has  this  influence  prevalently,  so  as  thereby  to  become  the  ground 
of  another  thing,  is  a  cause  of  that  thing,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  cause. 
This  influence,  Mr.  Chubb  says.  Motives  have  to  produce  an  action  ;  and  yet, 
he  says,  it  is  absurd  and  a  contra Jiction,  to  say  they  are  causes. 

4.  In  the  same  page,  he  once  and  a^ain  speaks  of  Motives  as  disposing  the 
agent  to  action,  by  their  influence,  ms  words  are  these  :  ^^  As  Motive,  which 
xSkes  place  m  the  undeistanding,&nd  isr  the  product  of  mtelligence,  is  necessary 
to  action,*  that  is,  to  the  exertiow  of  the  active  faculty,  because  that  faculty 
would  not  be  exerted  without  some  previous  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  to 
action ;  so  from  hence  it  plainly  appears,  that  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  disposed 
to  one  action  rather  than  another,  tiiis  properly  signifies  the  frevaiuno  influ- 
ENCfi  that  one  Motive  has  upon  a  man  for  the  production  of  an  action,  or  for 
the  being  at  rest,  before  all  other  Motives,  for  the  production  of  the  contrary. — 
For  as  Motive  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  any  action,  so  the  Motive  that  prevails, 
DISPOSES  the  agent  to  the  performance  of  that  action." 

Now,  if  Motives  dispose  the  mind  to  action,  then  they  cause  the  mbd  to  be 
disposed;  and  to  cause  the  mind  to  be  disposed  is  to  cause  it  to  be  willing  ;  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  willing  is  to  cause  it  to  Will ;  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  an  act  of  the  Will.  And  yet  tiiis  same  Mr.  Chubb  holds  it  to  be 
absurd,  to  suppose  Motive  to  be  a  cause  of  the  act  of  the  Will. 

And  if  wecompare  these  things  together,  we  have  here  again  a  whole  heap  of 
inconsistencies.  Motives  are  the  previous  ground  and  reason  of  the  acts  of  the 
Will ;  yea,  the  necessary  ground  and  reason  of  their  exertion^  without  which 
they  will  not  be  exerted,  osmI cannot^  in  the  nature  of  things,  take  place  ;  and  they 
do  excite  these  acts  of  the  Will,  and  do  this  by  aprevadling  influence  ;  y^a,  an  injlu* 
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ence  whichprevaikfor  the  jfradudion  of  the  act  of  the  Will,  and  for  the  disposing 
of  the  mind  to  it ;  and  yet  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Motive  to  he  a  cause  of  an  act  of  the 
Will, or  that  a  principle  of  Willis  moved  or  caused  to  be  exerted  by  it^  or  that  it 
has  any  causalUy  in  the  prodiiction  of  ity  or  any  causality  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
€xertion  of  the  Will. 

A  due  consideration  of  these  things  which  Mr.  Chubb  has  advanced,  the 
strange  inconsistencies  which  the  notion  of  Uberty,  consisting  in  the  Will's  power 
of  seu-determination  void  of  all  necessity^  united  with  that  dictate  of  compion 
sense,  that  there  can  be  no  volition  without  a  Motive,  drove  him  into,  may  be 
sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  ever  to  make  that  notion  of 
liberty  consistent  with  the  influence  of  Motives  in  volition.  And  as  it  is  in  a. 
manner  self-evident,  that  there  can  be  no  act  of  Will,  choice,  or  preference  of 
the  mind,  without  some  Motive  or  inducement,  something  in  the  mind's  view, 
which  it  aims  at,  seeks,  inclines  to,  and  goes  after ;  so  it  is  most  manifest^  there 
is  no  such  liberty  in  the  universe  as  Arminians  insist  on ;  nor  any  such  thmg  pos- 
sible, or  conceivable. 


SECTION  XI. 


f  The  Evidence  of  Ood'a  certain  Forekoowledge  of  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents. 

That  the  acts  of  the  Wills  of  moral  agents  are  not  contingent  events,  in  that 
sense,  as  to  be  without  all  necessity,  appears  by  God's  certain  foreknowledge  of 
such  events. 

In  handling  this  argument,  I  would  in  the  first  place  prove,  that  God  has  a 
certain  foreknowledge  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  moral  agents  ;  and  secondly, 
show  thfe  consequence,  or  how  it  follows  from  hence,  that  the  volitions  of  moral' 
agents  are  not  contingent,  so  as  to  be  without  necessity  of  connection  and  con- 
sequence. 

First,  I  am  to  prove,  that  God  has  an  absolute  and  certain  foreknowledge 
of  the  free  actions  of  moral  agents. 

One  would  think,  it  should  be  wholly  needless  to  enter  on  such  an  argument 
with  any  that  profess  themselves  Christians :  but  so  it  is  ;  God's  certam  fiire- 
knowlec^e  of  the  free  acts  of  moral  ^ents,  is  denied  by  some  that  pretend  to 
believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  and  especially  of  late.  I  therefore 
shall  consider  the  evidence  of  such  a  prescience  in  the  Most  High,  as  fully  as  the 
deigned  limits  of  this  essay  will  admit  of ;  supposing  myself  herem  to  have  to 
do  with  such  as  own  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

Arg.  I.  My  first  argument  shall  be  taken  from  God's  prediction  of  such  events. 
Here  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  lay  down  these  two  thmgs  as  axioms. 

(1.)  If  God  does  not  foreknow,  he  cannot  foretell  such  events  ;  that  is,  he 
cannot  peremptorily  and  certainly  foretell  them.  If  God  has  no  more  than  an 
uncertain  guess  concerning  events  of  this  kind,  then  he  can  declare  no  more  than 
an  uncertain  guess.  Positively  to  foretell,  is  to  profess  to  foreknow,  or  to  declare 
positive  foreknowledge. 

(2.)  If  God  does  not  certainly  foreknow  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents, 
then  neither  can  he  certainly  foreknow  those  events  which  are  consequent  and 
dependent  on  th^se  volitions.  The  existence  of  the  one  depending  on  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other ;  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  one  depends  on  the 
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knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other ;  and  the  one  cannot  be  more  certain 
than  the  other. 

Therefore,  how  many,  how  great  and  how  extensive  soever  the  consequences 
of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  may  be  ;  though  they  should  extend  to  an 
alteration  of  the  state  of  thmgs  through  the  universe,  and  should  be  continued 
in  a  series  of  successive  events  to  all  eternity,  and  should  in  the  progress  of  things 
branch  forth  into  an  infinite  number  of  series,  each  of  them  going  on  in  an  endless 
line  or  chain  of  events  ;  God  must  be  as  ignorant  of  all  these  consequences,  as 
he  is  of  the  volitions  whence  they  take  their  rise :  all  these  events,  and  the  whole 
state  of  things  depending  on  them,  how  important,  extensive  and  vast  soever, 
must  be  hid  from  hun. 

These  positions  being  such  as^  I  suppose,  none  will  deny,  I  now  proceed  to 
observe  the  following  thmgs. 

1.  Men's  moral  conduct  and  quaUties,  their  virtues  and  vices,  their  wicked- 
ness and  good  practice,  things  rewardable  and  pimishable,  haveoften  been  foretold 
by  God.    Pharaoh's  moral  conduct,  in  reftising  to  obey  God's  command,  in  letting 
his  people  go,  was  foretold.     God  says  to  Moses,  Exod.  iii.  19,   "  I  am  sure, 
that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go."    Here  God  professes'not  only  to 
^ess  at,  but  to  know  Pharaoh's  futxu-e  disobedience.    In  chap.  vii.  4,  God  says, 
but  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you  ;  that  I  may  lay  mine  hand  upon  Egypt, 
&C.    And  chap.  ix.  30,  Moses  says  to  Pharaoh,  as  for  thee,  and  thy  servants,  I 
KNOW  that  ye  will  not  fear  the  Lord.     See  also  chap.  xi.  9.    The  moral  conduct 
of  Josiah,  by  name,  in  his  zealously  exerting  himself  in  opposition  to  idolatry, 
in  particular  acts  of  his,  was  foretold  above  three  hundred  years  before  he  was 
bom  and  the  prophecy  sealed  by  a  miracle,  and  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the 
words  of  a  second  prophet,  as  what  surely  would  not  fail,  I  Kings  xiii.  1 — 6, 32. 
This  prophecy  was  also  in  effect  a  prediction  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people, 
in  upholding  their  schismatical  and  idolatrous  worship  until  that  time,  and  the 
idolatry  of  those  priests  of  the  high  places,  which  it  is  foretold  Josiah  should  offer 
upon  that  altar  of  Bethel. — Micaiah  foretold  the  foolish  and  sinful  conduct  of 
Ahab,  in  refusing  to  hearken  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  him,  and  choosing  rather 
to  hearken  to  the  false  prophets,  in  going  to  Ramoth  Grlead  to  his  ruin,  1  Kings 
xxi.  20 — 22.    The  moral  conduct  of  Hazael  was  foretold,  in  that  cruelty  he 
should  be  guilty  of ;  on  which  Hazael  says.  What,  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  thing/    The  prophet  s{>eaks  of  the  event  as  what  he  knew,  and 
not  what  he  conjectured,  2  Kings  viii.  12.     /  know  the  evil  that  thou  wilt  do 
unto  the  children  of  Israel :  Thou  wilt  dash  their  children,  and  rip  up  their  wo- 
men  with  child.    The  moral  conduct  of  Cyrus  is  foretold,  long  before  he  had  a 
bein^,  in  his  mercy  to  God's  people,  and  regard  to  the  true  God,  in  turning  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  promotmg  the  building  of  the  Temple,  Isaiah  xliv.  28, 
xlv.  13.     Compare  2  Clu-on.  xxxvi.  22,  23,  and  Ezra  i.  1—4.    How  many  in- 
stances of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Kings  of  the  JVbrth  and  South,  particular 
instances  of  the  wicked  behavior  of  the  Kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  are  foretold 
in  the  xith  chapter  of  Daniel  ?    Their  corruption,  violence,  robbay,  treachery 
and  lies.     And  particularly,  how  much  is  foretold  of  the  horrid  wickedness  of 
Antiochus  Epipnanes,  called  there  a  vile  person,  instead  of  Epiphanes,  or  illus- 
trious.   In  that  chapter,  and  also  in  chap.  viii.  verses  9,  14,  23,  to  the  end,  are 
foretold  his  flattery,  deceit  and  hes,  his  having  his  heart  set  to  do  mischief,  and 
set  against  the  holy  covenant,  his  destroying  and  treading  under  foot  the  holy 
people,  in  a  marvellous  manner,  his  having  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant, 
setting  his  heart  against  it,  and  conspiring  against  it,  his  polluting  the  sanctua* 
ry  of  drenglhf  treading  it  under  foU,  taking  auxiy  the  daily  sacrifice,  andplacing 
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the  abominatum  that  maketh  desolate  ;  his  great  fndey  magnifyipg  himself 
againsi  (xod,  and  uttering  marvellous  Idasphemies  against  him^  until  God  in 
indignation  should  destroy  him.  Withal,  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Jews,  on 
occasion  of  his  persecution,  is  predicted  It  is  foretold,  that  he  should  corrupt 
many  hy  flatteries,  chap.  xi.  32—34.  But  that  others  should  behave  with  a  glo- 
rious constancy  and  fortitude  in  opposition  to  him,  ver.  32.  And  that  some  good 
men  should  fell  and  repent,  ver.  35.  Christ  foretold  Peter's  sin,  in  denying  his 
Lord,  with  its  circumstances,  in  a  perelnptoiy  manner.  And  so  that  great  sin 
of  Judas,  in  betraying  his  master,  and  its  dreadful  and  eternal  punishment  in  hell, 
was  foretold  in  the  like  positive  manner,  Matth.  xxvi.  21 — ^25,  and  parallel  places 
in  the  other  Evangelists. 

2.  Many  events  have  been  foretold  by  God,  which  were  consequent  and 
dependent  on  the  moral  conduct  of  particular  persons,  and  were  accomplished, 
either  by  their  virtuous  or  vicious  actions. — Thus,  the  children  of  Israel's  going 
down  into  Egypt  to  dwell  there,  was  foretold  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.,  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  wickedness  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  selling  lum,  and  the 
wickedness  of  Joseph's  mistress,  and  his  own  signal  virtue  in  resisting  her  temp- 
tation. The  accomplishment  of  the  thing  prefigured  in  Joseph's  dream,  depended 
on  the  same  moral  conduct.  Jotham's  parable  and  prophecy,  Judges  ix.  1 5 — 20, 
was  accomplished  by  the  wicked  conduct  of  Abimelech,  and  the  men  of  Shechem. 
The  prophecies  against  the  house  of  Eli,  1  Sam.  chap.  ii.  and  iii.,  were  accom- 
plished by  the  wickedness  of  Doeg  the  Edomite,  in  accusing  the  priests  ;  and 
the  great  impiety,  and  extreme  cruelty  of  Saul  in  destroying  the  priests  at  Nob, 
1  Sam.  xxii.  Nathan's  prophecy  against  David,  2  Sam.  xii.  11, 12,  was  fulfilled 
by  the  horrible  wickedness  of  AbscQoni,  in  rebelling  against  his  father,  seeking 
his  life  and  lying  with  his  concubines  in  the  sieht  of  the  sun.  The  prophecy 
against  Solomon,  1  Kings  xL  11 — 13,  was  fulfilled  by  Jeroboam's  rebellion  and 
usurpation,  which  are  spoken  of  as  his  wickedness,  2  Chron.  xiii.  5,  6,  compare 
verse  18.  The  prophecy  against  Jeroboam's  family,  1  Kings  xiv.,  was  fulfilled 
by  the  conspiracy,  treason,  and  cruel  murders  of  Baasha,  1  Kings  xv.  27,  &c. 
TTie  predictions  of  the  prophet  Jehu  against  the  house  of  Baasha,  1  Kings  xvi. 
at  the  beginning,  were  fulfilled  by  the  treason  and  parricide  of  Zimr;,  1  Kings 
xvL  9,  13,  20. 

3.  How  often  has  God  foretold  the  future  moral  conduct  of  nations  and  peo- 
ple, of  numbers,  bodies,  and  successions  of  men ;  with  God's  judicial  proceedings, 
and  many  other  events  consequent  and  dependent  on  their  virtues  and  vices  ; 
which  could  not  be  foreknown,  if  the  volitions  of  men,  wherein  they  acted  as 
moral  a^entSy  had  not  been  foreseen  ?  The  future  cruelty  of  the  Egyptians  in 
oppresmng  Israel,  a^d  God's  judging  and  punishing  them  for  it,  was  foretold  k)ng 
before  it  came  to  pass,  Gen.  xv.  13, 14.  The  continuance  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites,  and  the  increase  of  it  until  it  should  he  fully  and  they  ripe  for  destruc- 
tion, was  foretold  above  four  hundred  years  beforehand.  Gen.  xv.  16,  Acts  vii. 
6,  7.  The  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  land  of  Judah, 
were  absolute,  2  Kings  xx.  17 — 19,  chap.  xxii.  15  to  the  end.  It  was  foretold 
in  Hezekiah's  time,  and  was  abundantly  insisted  on  in  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  who  wrote  nothing  after  Hezelaah's  days.  It  was  foretold  in  Josiah's 
time,  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  reformation,  2  Kings  xxii.  And  it  is  manifest 
by  innumerable  things  in  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  relating  to  this  event, 
its  time,  its  circumstances,  its  continuance  and  end ;  the  return  from  the  captivi^, 
the  restoration  of  the  temple,  city  and  land,  and  many  circumstances  and  conse- 
quences of  ihat  ;  I  say,  these  show  plainly,  that  the  prophecies  of  this  great 
event  were  absolute.  "And  yet  this  event  was  connected  with,  and  dependent  on 
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two  thmgs  in  men's  moral  conduct :  First,  the  injurious  rapine  and  violence  of 
the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  people,  as  the  eflScient  cause  }  which  God  often 
speaks  of  as  what  he  highly  resented,  and  would  severely  punish  ;  and  2dly, 
the  final  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  That  great  event  is  often  spoken  of  as  suspend- 
ed on  this,  Jen  iv.  1,  and  v.  1,  viL  1 — 7,  xi.  1 — 6,  xvii.  24  to  the  end,  xxv,  1 — 7^ 
xxvi.  1 — Sf  13,  and  xxxviiL  17,  18.  Therefore  this  destruction  and  captivity- 
could  not  be  foreknown,  unless  such  a  moral  conduct  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
Jews  had  been  foreknown.  And  then  it  was  foretold,  that  the  people  should 
htfndly  obstinatey  to  tlie  destruction  and  utter  desolation  of  the  city  and  land, 
Isa.  vi.  9—11,  Jer.  i.  18,  19,  vii.  27—29,  Ezek.  iii.  7,  and  xxiv.  13, 14. 

The  final  obstinacy  of  those  Jews  who  were  left  in  the  land  of  Israel,  in  their 
idolatry  and  rejection  of  the  true  God  was  foretold,  by  God,  and  the  prediction 
confirmed  with  an  oath,  Jer.  xliv.  26,  27.  And  God  tells  the  people,  Isa.  xlviii. 
3,  4 — 8,  that  he  had  predicted  those  things  which  should  be  consequent  on  their 
treachery  and  obstinacy,  because  he  knew  they  would  be  obstinate,  and  that  he 
had  declared  these  tlungs  beforehand  for  their  conviction  of  his  being  the  only  true 
God,  &c 

The  destruction  of  Babylon,  with  many  of  the  circumstances  of  it,  was  fore- 
told, as  the  judgment  of  God  for  the  exceeding  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the 
heads  of  that  monarchy,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  ms  successors,  and  their  wickedly 
destroying  other  nations,  and  particularly  for  their  exalting  themselves  against 
the  true  God  and  his  poeple,  before  any  of  these  monarchs  had  a  being ;  Isa. 
chap.  xiii.  xiv.  xlvii,  compare  Hab.  ii«  5  to  the  end,  and  Jer.  chap.  i.  and  H. 
That  Babylon's  destruction  was  to  be  a  recompensey  according  to  the  works  of 
their  own  hands,  appears  by  Jer.  xxv.  14.  The  immorality  which  the  people 
of  Babylon,  and  particularly  her  princes  and  great  men,  were  guilty  of,  that  very 
night  that  the  city  was  destroyed,  their  revelling  and  drunkenness  at  Belshaz- 
zar's  idolatrous  feasts,  was  foretold,  Jer.  li.  39, 57. 

The  return  of  the  Jews  from  the^Babylonish  captivity  is  often  very  particularly 
foretold  with  many  circumstances,  and  the  promises  of  it  are  very  peremptory, 
Jer.  xxxi.  35—40,  and  xxxii.  6 — 15,  41—44,  and  xxxiii.  24 — 26.  And  the 
very  time  of  their  return  was  prefixed,  Jer.  xxv.  11 — 12,  and  xxix.  10 — 11, 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  Ezek.  iv.  6,  and  Dan.  ix.  2.  And  yet  the  prophecies  represent 
their  return  as  consequent  on  their  repentance.  And  their  repentance  itself  is 
very  expressly  and  particularly  foretold,  Jer.  xxix.  12,  13,  14,  xxxi.  8,  9,  18 — 
31, 1.  4,  5,  Ezek.  vi.  8,  9,  10,  vii.  16,  xiv.  22,  23,  and  xx.  43,  44. 

It  was  foretold  under  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Messiah  should  suffer 
greatly  through  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  men  ;  as  is  largely  and  ftilly  set  forth, 
Psal.  xxii,,  applied  to  Christ  m  tiie  New  Testament,  Matfli.  xxvii.  35, 43,  Luke 
xxiii.  34,  John  xix.  24,  Heb.  ii.  12.  And  likewise  in  Psal.  Ixix.,  which,  it  is 
also  evident  by  the  New  Testament,  is  spoken  of  Christ ;  John  ii.  17,  xv.  25, 
&C.  and  Rom.  xv.  3,  Matth.  xxviL  34,  48,  Mark  xv.  23,  John  xix.  29. 
The  same  thing  is  also  foretold,  Isa.  liii.  and  1.  6,  and  Mic.  v.  1.  This  cruelty 
of  men  was  their  sin,  and  what  they  acted  as  moral  agents.  It  was  foretold, 
that  there  should  be  an  union  of  Heathen  and  Jewish  rulers  against  Christ,  Psal. 
iL  1,  2,  compared  with  Acts  iv.  25 — 28.  It  was  foretold,  that  the  Jews  should 
generally  reject  and  despise  the  Messiah,  Isa.  xlix.  5,  6, 7,  and  liii.  1—3,  Psal. 
xxii.  6, 7,  and  brix.  4,  8,  19,  20.  And  it  was  foretold,  that  the  body  of  that 
nation  should  be  rejected  in  the  Messiah's  days,  from  being  God's  people,  for 
their  obstmacy  in  an;  Isa.  xlix.  4—7,  and  viiL  14,  15,  16,  compared  with 
Rom.  ix.  33,  and  Isa.  Ixv.  at  the  beginning,  compared  with  Rom.  x.  20,  21. 
It  was  foretold,  that  Christ  should  he  rejected  by  the  chief  priests  and  rulers 
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tmong  the  Jews,  PtoL  cxriii.  22y  compared  with  MattL  xxi.  42,  Acts  iv.  11, 
1  Pet  ii.  4,  7. 

Christ  himself  foretold  his  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  elders,  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  and  his  bein^  cruelly  treated  by  them,  and  condemned  to 
death  ;  and  that  he,  by  them,  £oul4  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  that 
he  should  be  mocked  and  scoureed  and  crucified^  (MattL  rvi.  21,  and  xx.  17— 
19,  Luke  ix.  22,  John  viii.  28^  and  that  the  jpeople  should  be  concerned  in, 
and  consenting  to  his  death,  (Luke  xx.  13 — 18,)  espedall]^  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  Luke  xiiL  33—35.  He  foretold,  that  the  disciples  should  all  be 
offended  because  of  him  that  night  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  should  forsake 
him,  Matdi.  xxvi.  31,  John  xvi.  32.  He  foretold,  that  he  should  be  rejected 
of  that  generation,  even  the  body  of  the  people,  and  that  they  should  continue 
obstinate,  to  their  ruin,  Matth.  xii.  45,  xxi.  33 — 42,  and  xxii.  1—7,  Lidce 
xiv.  16,  21,  24,  xvii.  25,  xix.  14,  27,  41—44,  xx.  13—18. 

As  it  was  foretold  in  both  Old  Testament  and  New,  that  the  Jews  should 
reject  the  Mes^ab,  so  it  was  foretold  that  the  Gentiles  should  receive  Him,  and 
80  be  admitted  to  tibe  privil^es  of  God*s  people ;  in  places  too  many  to  be  now 
particularly  mentioned.  It  was.  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Jews 
should  envy  the  Gentiles  on  Uiis  account,  Deut.  xxxii.  21,  compared  with 
Rom.  X.  19.  Christ  himself  often  foretold,  that  the  Gentiles  would  embrace  the 
true  religion,  and  become  his  followers  and  people,  Matth.  viiL  10,  11, 12, 
xjo.  41 — 43,  and  xxii.  8 — 10,  Luke  xiii  28,  xiv.  16 — ^24,  and  xx.  16,  Jolm 
X.  16.  He  also  foretold  the  Jews'  envy  of  the  Gentiles  on  this  occasion,  Matth. 
XX.  12 — 16,  Luke  xv.  26  to  the  end.  He  foretold,  that  they  should  continue 
in  this  opposition  and  envy,  and  should  manifest  it  in  cruel  persecutions  of  his 
followers,  to  their  utter  destruction,  Matth.  xxi.  33—42,  xxii.  6,  and  xxiii.  34 
— 39,  Luke  xi.  49 — 51.  The  Jews*  obstinacy  is  also  foretold.  Acts  xxii.  18. 
Christ  often  foretold  the  great  persecutions  his  followers  should  meet  with,  both 
from  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  Matth.  x.  16 — 18,  21,  22,  34—36,  and  xxiv.  9, 
Mark  xiii.  9,  Luke  x.  3,  xii.  11,  49—53,  and  xxL  12,  16,  17,  John  xv.  18 
—21,  and  xvi.  1 — 4.  He  foretold  the  martyrdom  of  particular  persons,  Matth. 
XX.  23.  John  xiiL  36,  and  xxL  ]8,  19,  22.  He  foretold  the  great  success  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  city  of  Samaria,  as  near  approaching  ;.  which  afterwards  was 
fulfilled  by  the  preaching  of  Philip,  John  iv.  35 — 38.  He  foretold  the  rising 
of  many  deceivers  after  liis  departure,  Matth.  xxiv.  4, 5,  11,  and  the  apostasy 
of  many  of  his  professed  followers,  Matth.  xxiv.  10 — 12. 

The  persecutions,  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  to  meet  with  m  the  world, 
were  foretold.  Acts  ix.  16,  xx.  23,  and  xxi.  11.  The  apostle  says  to  the 
Christian  Ephesians,  Acts  xx.  29,  30, 1  know  that  ofter  my  departure  shall 
grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  yoUy  not  sparing  the  flock  ;  also  of  your  own 
selves  shall  men  arise^  speaking  perverse  thingSy  to  draw  away  discifies  aftefi 
them.  The  apostle  says.  He  loiew  this  ;  but  he  did  not  know  it,  if  God  did  not 
know  the  iuture  actions  of  moral  agents. 

4.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  Mure  actions  of  moral  agents,  all  the  prophe* 
des  we  have  in  Scripture  concembg  the  great  Antichristian  apostasy ;  the  rise, 
ragn,  wicked  qualities,  and  deeds  of  the  man  of  sin,  and  his  instruments  and 
adherents ;  the  extent  and  long  continuance  of  his  dominion,  his  influence  on  the 
minds  of  princes  and  others,  to  corrupt  them,  and  draw  them  away  to  idolatry, 
and  other  foul  vices ;  his  great  and  cruel  persecutions ;  the  behavior  of  the  saints 
under  these  great  temptations,  &c  &c.  I  say,  unless  the  volitions  of  moral  agents 
are  foreseen,  all  these  prophecies  are  uttered  without  knowing  the  things  foretold. 

The  predictions  relating  to  this  great  apostasy  are  all  of  a  moral  nature,  relat- 
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ing'to  men's  virtues  and  vices,  and  their  exercises,  fruits  and  consequences,  and 
events  depending  on  them ;  and  are  very  particular  i  and  most  of  them  often 
repeated,  with  many  precise  characteristics,  descriptions,  and  limitations  of  qual- 
ities, conduct,  influence,  effects,  extent,  duration,  periods,  circumstances,  final 
issue,  &c.,  wiuch  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  particularly;  And  to  suppose, 
that  all  these  are  predicted  by  Grod,  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  future 
moral  behavior  of  free  Agents,  would  be  to  the  utmost  degree  absurd. 

5.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  future  acts  of  men's  wills,  and  their  behavior  as 
moral  Agents,  all  those  great  things  which  are  foretold  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  concerning  the  erection,  establishment  and  universal  extent 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  were  predicted  and  promised  while  God  was  in 
ignorance  whether  any  of  these  things  would  come  to  pass  or  no,  and  did  but 
guess  at  them.  For  that  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it  does  not  consist  in  things 
external,  but  is  within  men,  and  consists  in  the  dominion  of  virtue  in  their  hearts, 
in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  these  things 
made  manifest  in  practice,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  The  Messiah  came 
to  save  men  fix)m  their  sins,  and  deliver  them  trom  their  spiritual  enemies  ;  "  that 
they  might  serve  him  in  righteousness  and  holiness  before  him  :  He  gave  himself 
for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purifjrxmto  himself  a  pecu- 
.liar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.'*  And  therefore  his  success  consists  in 
gainmff  men's  hearts  to  virtue,  in  their  being  made  God's  willing  people  in  the 
day  of  his  power.  His  conquest  of  his  enemies  consists  in  his  victory  over  men's 
corruptions  and  vices.  And  such  a  victory,  and  such  a  dominion  is  often  ex- 
pressly foretold  :  that  his  kingdom  should  fill  the  earth ;  that  all  people,  nations 
and  languages  should  serve  and  obey  him ;  and  so  that  all  nations  should  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  teach  them  his  ways, 
and  that  they  might  walk  in  his  paths  ;  and  that  all  men  should  be  drawn  to 
Christ,  and  the  earth  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  (by  which,  in  the  style 
of  Scripture,  is  meant  true  virtue  and  rehgion)  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas;  that 
God's  law  should  be  put  into  men's  inward  parts,  and  written  in  their  hearts ; 
and  that  God's  people  should  be  all  righteous,  &c.  &c. 

A  very  great  part  of  the  pnwhecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  taken  up  in  such 
predictions  as  these.  And  here  I  would  observe,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  true  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  are  delivered  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  and  confirmed  by  the  oath 
of  God,  Isa.  xlv.  22  to  the  end,  "Look  to  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of 
the  eardi ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  1  have  sworn  by  myself,  the 
word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  m  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  that  unto 
Me  every  knee  shall  now  ;  and  every  tongue  shall  swear.  Surely,  shall  one 
say,  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and  strength ;  even  to  Him  shall  men  come,'* 
&C.  But  here  this  peremptory  declaration,  and  great  oath  of  the  Most  High,  are 
delivered  with  such  mighty  solemnity,  to  things  which  God  did  not  know,  if  he 
did  not  certsunly  foresee  the  volitions  of  moral  agents. 

And  all  the  predictions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  the  like  purpose,  must 
be  without  knowledge ;  as  those  of  our  Saviour  comparing  the  kingdom  of  God 
to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  growing  exceeding  great,  from  a  small  banning  ; 
and  to  leaven,  tid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole  was  leavened,  £c 
And  the  prophecies  in  the  epistles  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  to  tiie  true  church  of  God,  and  the  bringmg  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles ; 
and  the  prophecies  in  all  the  Revelation  concerning  the  glorious  change  in  the 
moral  state  of  the  world  of  mankmd,  attending  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  beoommg  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ; 
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and  its  being  granted  to  the  church  to  be  arrayed  in  that  fine  linen^  white  and 
dean,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints,  &c  « 

Corol,  1.  Hence  tnat  great  promise  and  oath  of  God  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  so  much  celebrated  in  Scripture,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New, 
namely,  Tkal  in  their  seed  all  the  nations  and  families  of  the  earth  should  he 
hlessedy  must  have  been  made  on  uncertainties,  if  God  does  not  certainly  foreknow 
the  volitions  of  moral  agents.  For  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  consists  in  that 
success  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  that  setting  up  of  his  spiritual 
kingdom  over  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  has  been  spoken  of.  Men  are 
blessed  in  Christ  no  other^se  than  as  they  are  brought  to  acknowledge  Him, 
trust  in  him,  love  and  serve  Him,  as  is  represented  and  predicted  in  Psal.  ixxii.  1 1, 
"  All  kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him  ;  all  nations  shall  serve  Him."  With 
Terse  17,  "  Men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him ;  all  nations  shall  call  Him  blessed.^* 
This  oath  to  Jacob  and  Abraliam  is  fulfilled  in  subduing  men's  iniquities;  as  is  im- 
plied in  that  of  the  prophet  Micah,  chap.  vii.  19,  20. 

Corol.  2.  Hence  also  it  appears,  that  the  first  gospel  promise  that  ev^r  was 
made  to  mankind,  that  great  prediction  of  the  salvauoii  of  the  Miessiah,  and  His 
victory  over  Satan,  made  to  our  first  parents.  Gen.  iii.  15,  if  there  be  no  certain 
prescience  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  must  have  had  no  better  foundation 
than  conjecture.  For  Christ's  victory  over  Satan  consists  in  men's  being  saved 
from  sin,  and  in  the  victory  of  virtue  and  holiness,  over  that  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, which  Satan,  by  his  temptation  has  introduced,  and  wherein  his  kingdom 
consists. 

6.  If  it  be  so,  that  Grod  has  not  a  prescience  of  the  future  actions  of*  moral 
agents,  it  will  follow,  that  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  m  general  are  without 
foreknowledge.  For  Scripture  prophecies,  almost  all  of  them,  if  not  universally 
without  any  exception,  are  either  predictions  of  the  acting^  and  behavior  of  moral 
agents,  or  of  events  depending  on  them,  or  some  way  connected  with  them  ; 
judicial  dispensations,  judgments  on  men  for  their  wickedness,  or  rewards  of  vir- 
tue and  righteousness,  remarkable  manifestations  of  favor  to  the  righteous  or 
manifestations  of  sovereign  mercy  to  sinners,  forgiving  their  iniquities,  and  mag- 
nifring  the  riches  of  divine  Grace ;  or  dispensations  of  Providence,  in  some 
respect  or  other,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  subjects  of  God's  moral  government, 
wisely  adapted  thereto  ;  either  providing  for  what  should  be  in  a  fUture  state  of 
things,  through  the  volitions  and  voluntary  actions  of  moral  agents,  or  consequent 
upon  them,  and  regulated  and  ordered  according  to  them.  So  that  all  events 
that  are  foretold,  are  either  moral  events,  or  other  events  which  are  connected 
with,  and  accommodated  to  moral  events. 

That  the  predictions  of  Scripture  in  general  must  be  without  knowledge,  if 
God  does  not  foresee  the  volitions  of  men,  will  further  appear,  if  it  be  considered, 
that  almost  all  events  belonging  to  the  future  state  of  the  world  of  mankmd,  the 
changes  and  revolutions  which  come  to  pass  in  empires,  kingdoms  and  nations, 
and  Si  societies,  depend  innumerable  ways  on  the  acts  of  men's  Wills:  yea,  on 
an  innnn^able  multitude  of  millions  of  millions  of  volitions  of  mankind.  Such 
is  the  state  and  course  of  things  in  the  world  of  mankind,  that  one  single  event, 
which  appears  in  itself  exceeding  inconsiderable,  may,  in  the  progress  and  series 
of  things,  occasion  a  succession  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  and  extensive 
events ;  causing  the  state  of  mankind  to  be  vastly  different  from  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  for  all  succeeding  generations. 

For  instance,  the  coming  into  existence  of  those  particular  men,  who  have 
been  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  which,  under  God,  have  had  the  main 
hand  in  all  the  consequent  state  of  the  world,  in  all  after  ages ;  such  as  Nebu- 
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chadnezzar,  Cyrus^  Alexander,  Pompey,  Julius  Caesar,  fcc,  undoubtedly  depended 
on  many  millions  of  acts  of  the  Will,  which  followed,  and  were  occasioned  one 
by  another,  in  their  parents.  And  perhaps  most  of  these  volitions  depended  on 
millions  of  volitions  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others,  their  contemporaries  of 
the  same  generation ;  and  most  of  these  on  millions  of  millions  of  volitions  of 
others  in  preceding  generations.  As  we  go  back,  still  the  number  of  volitions, 
which  were  some  way  the  occasion  of  the  event,  multiply  as  the  branches  of  a 
river,  until  they  come  at  last,  as  it  were,  to  an  infinite  number.  This  will  not 
seem  strange  to  any  one  who  well  considers  the  matter  ;  if  we  recollect  what 
philosophers  tell  us  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  those  things  which  are,  as 
it  were,  the  principiaf  ox  stamina  vittBy  concerned  in  generation ;  tiieanimalcula 
in  semine  masculo^  and  the  ova  in  the  womb  of  the  female ;  the  impregnation, 
or  animating  of  one  of  these  in  distinction  from  all  the  rest,  must  depend  on  things 
mfinitely  mmute,  relating  to  the  tune  and  circumstances  of  the  act  of  the  parents, 
the  state  of  their  bodies,  &c.,  which  must  depend  on  innumerable  foregomg  cir- 
cumstances and  occurrences  ;  which  nyist  depend,  infinite  ways,  on  foregoing 
acts  of  their  Wills  ;  which  are  occasioned  by  innumerable  things  that  happen  in 
the  course  of  their  lives,  in  which  their  own,  and  their  neighbors  behavior,  must 
have  a  hand,  an  infinite  number  of  ways.  And  as  the  volitions  of  others  must 
/  be  so  many  ways  concerned  in  the  conception  and  birth  of  such  men ;  so,  no 

V.  less,  in  their  preservation,  and  circumstances  of  life,  their  particular  determinations 
and  actions,  on  which  the  great  revolutions  they  were  the  occasions  of,  depended. 
As,  for  instance,  when  the  conspirators  in  Persia,  against  the  Magi,  were  consult- 
ing about  a  succession  to  the  empire,  it  came  into  the  mind  of  one  of  them,  to 
propose,  that  he  whose  horse  neighed  first,  when  they  came  together  the  next 
morning,  should  be  king.  Now  such  a  thing's  coming  into  his  mind,  might  de- 
pend on  innumerable  incidents,  wherein  the  volitions  of  mankind  had  been  con- 
cerned. But,  in  consequence  of  this  accident,  Darius,  the  son  of  Histaspes,  was 
kiiig.  And  if  this  had  not  been,  probably  his  successcH-  would  not  have  been 
tl^e  same,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Persian  empire  might  have  been  far 
otherwise.     And  then  perhaps  Alexander  might  never  have  conquered  that  em- 

t  pire.  And  then  probably  the  circumstances  of  the  world,  in  all  succeeding  aees, 
might  have  been  vastly  otherwise.  I  might  further  instance  in  many  otiier 
occurrences  ;  such  as  those  on  which  depended  Alexander's  preservation,  in  the 
many  critical  junctures  of  his  life,  wherein  a  small  trifle  would  have  turned  the 
scale  against  him ;  and  the  preservation  and  success  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the 
inftmcy  of  their  kingdom  and  commonwealth,  and  afterwards ;  which  all'  the 
succeeding  changes  m  their  state,  and  the  mighty  revolutions  that  afterwards 
came  to  pass  in  the  habitable  world,  depended  upon.  But  these  hints  may  be 
suflBcient  for  every  discerning  considerate  person,  to  convince  him,  that  the  whole 
state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  and  the  veiv  being  of  every  person  who 
has  ever  lived  in  it,  in  every  age,  smce  the  times  of  tne  anaent  prophets,  has  de- 
pended on  more  volitions,  or  acte  of  the  Wills  of  men,  than  there  are  sands  on 
the  sea  shore. 

And  therefore,  unless  God  does  most  exactly  and  perfectly  foresee  the  ftiture 
acts  of  men's  Wills,  all  the  predictions  which  he  ever  uttered  concerning  David, 
Hezekiah,  Josiah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander;  concerning  Sie  four 
monarchies,  and  the  revolutions  in  them ;  and  concehiing  all  the  wars,  commo- 
tions, victoiies,  prosperities  and  calamities,  of  any  of  the  kingdoms,  nations  or 
communities  of  the  world,  have  all  been  without  knowledge. 

So  that,  according  to  this  notion  of  God's  not  foreseemg  the  volitions  and 
free  actions  of  men,  uod  could  foresee  nothing  appertaining  to  the  state  of  the 
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world  of  mankmd  in  future  ages ;  not  so  much  as  the  being  of  one  person  that 
should  live  in  it;  said  could  foreknow  no  events,  but  only  such  a3  He  would 
bring  to  pass  himself  bjr  the  extraordinary  interposition  of  his  immediate  power ; 
or  things  which  should  come  to  pass  in  the  natural  material  world,  by  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  course  of  naturie,  wherein  that  is  independent  on  the  actions  or 
works  of  mankind ;  that  is,  as  he  might,  like  a  yery  able  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  with  great  exactness  calculate  the  revolutioos  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  greater  wheels  of  the  machine  of  the  external  creation. 

And  if  we  closely  consider  the  matter,  there  will  appear  reason  to  convince  us, 
that  he  could  not,  with  any  absolute  certain^,  foresee  even  these.  As  to  the  first, 
namely,  things  done  by  the  immediate  and  extraordinary  interposition  of  Ood's 
power,  these  cannot  be  foreseen,  unless  it  can  be  foreseen  when  there  shall  be 
occasion  for  such  extraordinary  interposition.  And  that  cannot  be  foreseen, 
unless  the  state  of  the  moral  world  can  be  foreseen.  For  whenever  Grod  thus 
interposes,  it  is  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  moral  world,  requiring  such  divine 
interposition.  Thus  &>d  could  not  certainly  foresee  the  universal  deluge,  the 
calling  of  Abraham,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  plagues  on 
Egypt,  and  Israel's  redemption  out  of  it,  the  expelling  the  seven  nations  of 
Canaan,  and  the  bringing  Israel  into  that  land ;  for  these  all  are  represented  as 
connected  with  things  bdongmg  to  the  state  of  the  moral  world.  Nor  can  God 
foreknow  the  most  proper  and  convenient  time  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  gen- 
eral conflagration ;  for  that  chiefly  depends  on  the  course  and  state  of  things  in 
the  moral  world. 

Nor,  secondly,  can  we  on  this  supposition  reasonably  think,  that  God  can 
certainly  foresee  what  thmgs  shall  come  to  pass,  in  the  course  of  things,  in  the 
natural  and  material  world,  even  those  which,  in  an  ordinary  state  of  things, 
might  be  calculated  by  a  good  astronomer.  For  the  moral  world  is  the  end  of 
the  natural  world ;  and  the  course  of  things  in  the  former,  is  undoubtedly  sub- 
ordinate to  God's  designs  with  respect  to  the  latter.  Therefore  he  has  seen 
cause,  firom  regard  to  me  state  of  things  in  the  moral  world,  extraordinarily  to 
interpose,  to  interrupt  and  lay  an  arrest  on  the  course  of  things  in  the  natural 
world ;  and  even  in  the  greater  wheels  of  its  motion ;  even  so  as  to  stop  the 
son  in  its  course.  And  unless  he  can  foresee  the  voUtions  of  men,  and  so  know 
somethii^  of  the  future  state  of  the  moral  world,  he  cannot  know  but  that  he 
may  still  have  as  great  occasion  to  interpose  in  this  manner,  as  ever  he  had; 
ncH-  can  he  foresee  now,  or  when  he  shall  nave  occasion  thus  to  interpose. 

Cord,  1.  It  appears  firom  the  things  which  have  been  observed,  tiiat  unless 
God  foresees  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  that  cannot  be  true  which  is  observed 
fay  the  Apostle  James,  Acts  xv.  18,  ^*  Known  unto  Grod  are  all  his  works  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world." 

Cord.  2.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  unless  God  fore- 
knows the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  all  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  have  no 
better  foundation  than  mere  conjecture ;  and  that,  m  most  instances,  a  conjecture 
which  must  have  the  utmost  uncertainty ;  depending  on  an  iimumerable,  and, 
as  it  were,  infinite  multitude  of  volitions,  which  are  all,  even  to  God,  uncertain 
events :  however,  these  prophecies  are  delivered  as  absolute  predictions,  and 
very  many  of  them  in  the  most  positive  manner,  with  asseverations ;  and  some 
of  ttiem  with  the  most  solemn  oaths. 

Cord.  3.  It  abo  foUoves,  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  if  this  notion 
of  God's  ignorance  of  future  voUtions  be  tru^  m  vain  (fid  Christ  say  (after 
uttering  many  great  and  important  predictions,  concerning  God's  moral  long- 
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doffly  and  things  depending  on  men's  moral  actions^  Matthew  xxi^  36^ 
^^  Heaven  and  earth  snail  pass  away ;  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away.^' 

Corol.  4.  From  the  same  notion  of  God's  ignorance,  it  would  follow,  that 
in  vain  has  God  Himself  often  spoke  of  the  predictions  of  his  word,  as  evidences 
of  his  Foreknowledge ;.  and  so  as  evidences  of  that  which  is  his  prerogative  as 
GOD,  and  his  pecuhar  glory,  greatly  distinguishing  Him  from  all  other  beings; 
as  m  Isa.  xli.  22 — 26,  idiiL  9,  10,  idiv.  8,  xlv.  21,  xlvi,  10,  and  xlviiL  14. 

Arg.  II.  If  God  does  not  foreloiow  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  then  he  did 
not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor  of  angels,  and  so  could  not  foreknow  the  great 
things  which  are  consequent  on  these  events ;  such  as  his  sending  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  die  for  sinners,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  great  work  of 
redemption;  all  the  things  which  were  done  for  four  thousand  years  before 
Christ  came,  to  prepare  the  way  for  it ;  and  the  incarnation,  life,  deaths  resur- 
rection and  ascension  of  Christ ;  and  the  setting  Him  at  the  head  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men ;  and  the  setting  up  his 
churdi  and  kingdom  in .  this  world,  and  appointing  Him  the  Judge  of  the 
world ;  and  all  that  Satan  should  do  in  the  world  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ :  and  the  great  transactions  of  the  day  of  judgment,  that  men  and 
devils  shall  be  the  subjects  of,  and  angels  concerned  in ;  they  are  all  what  God 
was  ignorant  of  before  the  fall  And  if  so,  the  following  scriptures,  and  others 
like  tnem,  must  be  without  any  meaning,  or  contrary  to  trutli.  EpL  L  4, 
"  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.'' 

1  Pet  i.  20, "  Who  verily  was  foreordained,  before  the  foimdation  of  the  world." 

2  Tim.  L  9,  '^  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  lioly  calling ;  not 
according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  ^ace,  which  was 
given  us  m  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began."  So,  Eph.  lii.  II  (speaking 
of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption),  "  Accordii^  to  the  eternsu 

Eurpose  which  be  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus."  Tit  i.  2,  "  In  hope  of  eternal 
fe,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began."  Rom.  viiL 
29,  '^  Whom  he.did  foreknow,  them  he  also  did  predestinate,"  &c  1  Pet  L  2, 
"  Elect,  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father." 

If  God  did  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  the  volitions  of  man  since  the  fall ;  then  he  did  not  foreknow  the  saints  in 
any  sense ;  neitiier  as  particular  persons,  nor  as  societies  or  nations ;  either  by 
election,  or  mere  foresight  of  then*  virtue  or  good  works  j  or  any  foresight  of 
any  thing  about  them  relating  to  their  salvation ;  or  any  benefit  they  have  by 
Christ,  or  any  manner  of  concern  of  theirs  with  a  Redeemer. 

Abo.  III.  On  the  supposition  .of  God's  ignorance  of  the  future  volitions  of 
free  agents,  it  will  follow,  that  God  must  in  many  cases  truly  repent  what  he 
has  done,  so  as  properly  to  wish  he  had  done  otherwise :  by  reason  that  the 
event  of  things,  in  those  affairs  which  are  most  important,  viz.,  the  affairs  of  his 
moral  kingdom,  being  uncertain  and  contingent,  often  happens  quite  otherwise 
than  he  was  aware  beforehand.  And  there  would  be  reason  to  understand,  that 
in  the  most  literal  sense,  in  Gen.  vL  6^  '*  It  repented  the  Lord,  that  he  had  made 
man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  neart"  And  that,  1  Sam.  zv.  11, 
contrary  to  that,  Numb,  xxiii.  19,  '^  Grod  is  not  the  Son  of  man,  that  He  should 
repent '  And,  1  Sam.  xv.  29,  <^  Also  the  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie,  not 
repent ;  for  He  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  repent"  Yea,  from  this  notion  it 
would  follow,  that  God  is  liable  to  repent  and  be  grieved  at  his  hearty  in  a 
literal  sense,  continually ;  and  is  always  exposed  to  an  infinite  number  of  real 
disappointments  in  his  governing  the  world;  and  to  manifold^  constant,  great 
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peiplexity  and  vexation ;  but  this  is  not  rery  consistent  \^itli  his  title  of  God 
aver  all^  blessed  forever  more;  which  represents  Him  as  possessed  of  perfect, 
constant  and  uninterrupted  tranquillity  and  felicity,  as  God  over  the  universe,  and 
in  his  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  supreme  and  universal  Ruler. 
See  Rom.  L  25,  ix.  6,  2  Cor.  xL  31, 1  Tim.  vi.  15. 

Akg.  IV.  It  will  also  foUow  from  this  notion,  that  as  Grod  is  liable  to  be 
eontinually  repenting  what  he  hajs  done ;  so  he  must  be  exposed  to  be  con^ 
stantly  changing  his  mind  and  intentions,  as  to  his  future  conduct ;  altering  his 
measures,  relinquishing  his  old  designs,  and  forming  new  schemes  and  projec- 
tions. For  his  purposes,  even  as  to  the  main  parts  of  his  scheme,  namely,,  such 
as  belong  to  the  state  of  his  moral  kingdom,  must  be  always  liable  to  be  broken, 
through  want  of  foresight;  and  he  must  be  continually  putting  his  system  to 
rights,  as  it  gets  out  of  order  through  the  contingence  of  the  actions  of  moral 
agents ;  he  must  be  a  Being,  who,  instead  of  being  absolutely  immutable,  must 
necessarily  be  the  subject  of  infinitely  the  most  numerous  acts  of  repentance, 
and  changes  of  intention,  of  any  being  whatsoever ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
his  vastly  extensive  charge  comprehends  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  those 
things  which  are  to  him  contingent  and  uncertain.  In  such  a  situation,  he  must 
have  little  else  to  do,  but  to  mend  broken  links  as  well  as  he  can,  and  be  rectiiy* 
ing  his  disjointed  frame  and  disordered  movements ;  in  the  best  manner  the  case 
wul  allow.  The  Supreme  Lord  of  all  things  must  needs  be  under  great  and 
miserable  disadvantages,  in  governing  the  world  which  he  has  made  and  has 
the  care  of,  through  his  being  utterly  unable  to  find  out  things  of  chief  import- 
ance,  which,  hereafter  shall  befall  his  system ;  which,  if  he  did  but  know,  he 
might  make  seasonable  provision  for.  In  many  cases,  there  may  be  very 
great  necessity  that  he  should  make  provision,  in  the  manner  of  his  ordering  and 
disposing  things,  for  some  great  events  which  are  to  happen,  of  vast  and  exten- 
sive influence,  and  endless  consequence  to  the  universe;  which  he  may  see 
afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  ma^  wish  in  vain  that  he  had  known  before* 
hand,  that  he  might  have  ordered  his  afiairs  accordingly.  And  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man,  on  these  principles,  by  his  devices,  purposes  and  actions,  thus  to 
disappoint  God,  break  hils  measures,  make  Him  continually  to  change  his  mind, 
subject  him  to  vexation,  and  bring  him  into  confusion. 

But  how  do  these  things  consist  with  reason,  or  with  the  word  of  God  1 
Which  represents,  that  a//  God^s  toorks,  all  that  he  has  ever  to  do,  the  whole 
scheme  and  series  of  his  operations,  are  from  the  beginning  perfectly  in  his 
view;  and  declares,  that  whatever  devices  and  designs  '^  are  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  the  coun^  of  the  Lord  is  that  which  shall  stand,  and  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  to  all  venerations,"  Prov.  xix.  21,  Psal.  xxxiiL  10,  11, "  And  that  which 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  purposed,  none  ^all  disannul,'*  Isa.  xiv.  27.  And  that 
he  cannot  be  frustrated  in  one  design  or  thought^  Job  xliL  2.  ^  And  that  which 
Grod  doth,  it  shall  be  forever,  that  nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  or  taken  from  it," 
EccL  iii.  14.  The  stability  and  perpetuity  of  God's  counsels  are  expressly 
^ken  of  as  connected  with  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  Isa.  xlvi.  10,  "  Declar- 
ing the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times,  the  things  that  are  not 
vet  done ;  saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure." — ^And 
how  are  these  things  consistent  with  what  the  Scripture  says  of  God's  immuta- 
bdity,  which  represents  Him  as  '^  without  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turning ;" 
and  speaks  of  Him  most  particularly  as  unchangeable  with  regard  to  his  pur- 
poses, Mai.  iiL  6,  ^'  I  am  the  Lord;  I  change  not ;  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob 
are  not  consumed,"  Exod  iiL  14»  i  am  that  i  am.  Job  xxiiL  13,  14,  <'  He  is  in 
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one  mind;  and  who  can  turn  Him  ?    Aqd  what  his  soul  desireth^  even  that  hft 
doth :  for  he  performeth  the  thing  that  is  appointed  for  me." 

Arg.  V.  If  this  notion  of  God's  ignorance  of  the  future  volitions  of  moral 
agents  be  thoroughly  considered  in  its  consequences,  it  will  appear  to  follow  from 
jt,  that  God,  after  he  had  made  the  world,  was  liable  to  be  VfhoWy  fruHraUd 
of  his  end  in  the  creati<m  of  it;  and  so  has  been,  in  like  manner,  liable  to  be 
frustrated  of  his  end  in  all  the  great  works  he  hath  wrought  It  is  manifest 
the  moral  world  is  the  end  of  the  natural :  the  rest  of  the  creation  is  but  a  house 
which  God  hath  built,  with  furniture,  for  moral  agents:  and  the  good  or  bad 
state  of  the  moral  world  depends  on  the  improvement  they  make  of  their  natural 
agency,  and  so  depends  on  their  volitions.  And  therefore,  if  these  cannot  be 
foreseen  by  God,  because  they  are  contingent,  and  subject  to  no  kind  of  neces* 
sity,  then  the  stffairs  of  the  moral  world  are  Uable  to  go  wrong,  to  any  assignable 
degree ;  yea,  liable  to  be  utterly  ruined.  As  on  tms  scheme,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  to  be  literally  said,  when  mankind,  by  the  abuse  of  their  moral 
agency,  became  very  corrupt  before  the  flood, "  that  the  Lord  repented  that  he 
had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  Him  at  his  heart  ;'^  so,  when  He 
made  the  universe,  He  did  not  know  but  that  he  might  be  so  disappointed  in  it, 
that  it  might  grieve  Him  at  his  heart  that  he  had  made  it  It  adually  proved, 
that  all  mankind  became  sinful,  and  a  verv  great  part  of  the  angels  apostatized : 
and  how  could  God  know  beforehand,  that  all  of  them  would  not  ?  And  how  * 
could  God  know  but  that  all  mankind,  notwithstanding  means  used  to  reclaim  theiSy 
being  still  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  Will,  would  continue  in  their  apostasy, 
and  grow  worse  and  worse,  as  they  of  the  old  world  before  the  flood  did  ? 

According  to  the  scheme  I  am  endeavoring  to  confute,  neither  the  fall  of 
men  or  angels,  could  be  foreseen,  and  God  must  be  ^eatly  disappointed  in  these 
events ;  and  so  the  grand  scheme  and  contrivance  for  our  redemption,  and  de- 
stroying the  works  of  the  devil,  by  the  Messiah,  and  all  the  great  thin^  God 
has  done  in  the  prosecution  of  these  designs,  must  be  only  the  fruits  of  his  own 
disappointment,  and  contrivances  of  his  to  mend  and  patch  up,  as  well  as  he 
could,  his  system,  which  originally  was  all  very  good,  and  perfectly  beautiful ; 
but  was  marred,  broken  and  confounded  by  the  free  Will  of  angels  and  men. 
And  still  he  must  be  liable  to  be  totally  disappointed  a  second  time :  He  could 
not  know,  that  He  should  have  his  desired  success,  in  the  mcamation,  life,  death, 
resurrection  and  exaltation  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  other  great  works 
accomplished  to  restore  the  state  of  things :  He  could  not  know,  after  all, 
whether  there  would  actually  be  any  tolerable  measure  of  restoration ;  for  this 
depended  on  the  free  Will  of  man.  There  has  been  a  general  great  apostasy 
of  almost  all  the  Christian  world,  to  that  which  was  worse  than  heathenism ; 
which  continued  for  many  ages.  And  how  could  God  without  foreseeing  men's 
volitions,  know  whether  ever  Christendom  would  return  from  this  apostas}*  ?  And 
which  way  could  He  tell  beforehand  hoW  soon  it  would  begin  ?  The  apostle 
says,  it  began  to  work  in  his  time ;  and  how  could  it  be  known  how  far  it 
would  proceed  in  that  a^e  ?  Yea,  how  could  it  be  known  that  the  gospel, 
which  was  not  effectual  tor  the  reformation  of  the  Jews,  would  ever  be  effectual 
for  tile  turning  of  the  heathen  nations  from  their  heathen  apostasy,  which  ihej 
had  been  confirmed  in  for  so  many  ages? 

It  is  represented  often  in  Scripture,  that  God,  who  made  the  world  for 
Himself,  and  created  it  for  his  pleasure,  would  infallibly  obtain  his  end  in  the 
creation,  and  in  all  his  works ;  that  as  all  things  are  of  Him,  so  would  all  be  to 
Him ;  and  that  m  the  final  issue  of  thmgs,  it  wouldappear  that  He  is  thefrst^ 
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and  the  last^  Rey.  xx»  6,  *^  And  he  said  unto  me,  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last*'  But  these  things 
are  not  consistent  with  God's  being  so  liable  to  be  disappointed  in  all  his  works, 
nor  indeed  with  his  failing  of  his  end  in  any  thing  that  he  has  undertaken  or 
done. 


SECTION  XII. 


CM't  eertain  Foreknowledge  of  the  future  Volitions  of  moral  Agents,  inconsiilent 
with  such  a  Contingence  of  those  Volitions  as  is  without  all  Necessity. 

Haying  proved  that  Ooo  has  a  certain  and  infallible  prescience  of  the  act  of 
the  WiU  of  moral  agents,  I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  the  conse- 
quence ;  to  show  how  it  follows  from  hence,  that  these  events  are  necessary^ 
with  a  Necesnty  of  connection  or  consequence. 

The  chief  Arminian  divines,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observey 
deny  this  consequence ;  and  affirm,  that  if  such  Forelmowiedge  be  allowed,  it 
is  no  evidence  of  any  Necessity  of  the  event  foreknown.  Now  I  desire,  that  diis 
matter  may  be  particularly  and  thoroughly  inquired  into.  I  cannot  but  think 
that,  on  particular  and  full  considevation,  it  may  be  perfectly  determined,  whether 
it  be  indeed  so  or  not 

In  order  to  a  proper  consideration  of  this  matter,  I  would  observe  the  fol- 
lowing things. 

L  It  is  very  evident,  with  regard  to  a  thing  whose  existence  is  infallibly  aild 
indissolubly  connected  with  something  which  aLready  hath  or  has  had  existence, 
the  existence  of  that  thing  is  necessaiy.    Here  may  be  noted  : 

1.  I  observed  before,  m  explaining  the  nature  of  Necessity,  that  in  things 
which  are  past,  their  past  existence  is  now  necessary :  having  already  made 
sure  of  existence,  it  is  too  late  for  any  possibility  of  alteration  m  that  respect : 
it  is  now  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that  that  thing  has 
existed. 

2.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  divine  Foreknowledge  of  the  volitions  of 
free  agents,  that  Foreknowledge,  by  the  supposition,  is  a  thing  which  already 
Aof,  and  lon^  ago  hady  existence;  and  so,  now  its  existence  is  necessary  ;  it  is 
now  utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise  than  that  this  Foreknowledge  should  be, 
or  should  have  been. 

3.  It  is  also  very  manifest,  that  those  things  which  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  other  things  that  are  necessary,  are  themselves  necessary.  As  that  pro- 
position whose  truth  is  necessarily  connected  with  another  proposition,  which  is 
necessarily  true,  is  itself  necessarily  tme.  To  say  otherwise,  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction :  it  would  be  in  effect  to  say,  that  the  connection  was  indissoluble, 
and  yet  was  not  so,  but  might  be  broken.  If  that,  whose  existence  is  indissolubly 
oooaected  with  something  whose  existence  is  now  necessary,  is  itself  not  neces- 
sary, then  it  mdy  possibly  not  exist y  notwithstanding  that  incussoluble  connection 
of  its  existence. —  Whether  the  absurdity  be  not  glaring,  let  the  reader  judge. 

4  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  if  there  be  a  full,  certab,  and  infallible  Fore- 
knowledge of  the  future  existence  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  then  there  is 
acertsun  infallible  and  indissoluble  connection  between  those  events  and  that 
Foreknowledge ;  and  that  therefore,  by  the  preceding  observations,  those  events 
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are  necessary  events;  being  infallibly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  that, 
whose  existence  alresKly  is,  and  so  is  n6w  neceflsarT,  and  cannot  but  have  been. 

To  say  the  Foreknowledge  is  certain  and  infallible,  and  yet  the  connection 
of  the  event  with  that  Foreknowledge  is  not  indissoluble,  but  dissoluble  and 
fallible,  is  very  absurd.  To  affirm  it,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  affirm  that 
there  i?no  necessary  connection  between  a  proposition's  beii^  infallibly  known 
to  be  true,  and  its  bein^  true  indeed.  So  that  it  is  perfectly  demonstrable,  that 
if  there  be  any  infallible  knowledge  of  future  volitions,  the  event  is  necesscary; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossAle  but  the  event  should  come  to  pass.  For 
if  it  be  not  impossible  but  that  it  may  be  otherwise,  then  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  the  proposition  which  affirms  its  future  coming  to  pass,  may  not  now  be 
true.  But  how  absurd  is  that,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  now  an  infallible 
knowledge  (i.  e.  knowledge  which  it  is  impossible  should  fail)  that  it  is  true. 
There  is  this  absurdity  in  it,  that  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  there  now  should 
be  no  truth  in  that  proposition  which  is  now  infallibly  know  to  be  true. 

II.  That  no  future  event  can  be  certainly  forelmown,  whose  existence  is 
contingent,  and  without  all  necessity,  may  be  proved  thus ;  it  is  impossible  for 
a  thing  to  be  certainly  known  to  any  intellect  without  evidence*^  To  suppose 
otherwise,  implies  a  contradiction :  because,  for  a  thing  to  be  certainly  Imovni 
to  any  understanding,  is  for  it  to  be  evident  to  that  understanding :  and  for  a 
thing  to  be  evident  to  any  understanding,  is  the  same  thing  as  for  that  understand- 
ing to  ^ee  e^Mence  of  it :  but  no  imderstanding,  creat^  or  imcreated,  can  see 
evidence  where  there  is  none :  for  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  see  that  to  be 
which  is  not  And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  truth  which  is  absolutely  without 
evidence,  that  trCfth  is  absolutely  unknowable,  insomuch  that  it  implies  a  con- 
tradiction to  suppose  tliat  it  is  known. 

But  if  there  be  any  future  event,  whose  existence  is  contingent,  without  all 
necessity,  the  future  existence  <rf  the  event  is  absolutely  toithout  evidence.  If 
there  be  any  evidence  of  it,  it  must  be  one  of  these  two  sorts,  either  self-evidence 
ox  proof ;  for  there  can  be  no  other  sort  of  evidence  but  one  of  these  two :  an 
evident  thing  must  be  either  evident  in  itself  or  evident  in  something  dse  ;  that 
is,  evident  ly  connection  vnth  something  else.  But  a  future  thing,  whose  ex- 
istence is  without  all  necessity,  can  have  neither  of  these  sorts  of  evidence.  It 
cannot  be  self-evident ;  for  if  it  be,  it  may  be  now  known,  by  what  is  now  -to  be 
seen  m  the  thing  itself;  either  its  present  existence,  or  the  necessily  of  its  nature : 
but  both  these  are  contraiy  to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed,  both  that  the  thing 
has  no  present  existence  to  be  seen,  and  also  that  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
necessarily  existent  for  the  future :  so  that  its  future  existence  is  not  self- 
evident  And,  secondly^  neither  is  there  any  proof,  or  evidence  in  any  iking  dse^ 
or  evidence  of  connection  with  something  else  that  is  evident;  for  this  is  also 
contrary  to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed,  that  there  is  now  nothing  existent, 
with  which  the  future  existence  of  the  contingent  event  is  connected.  For  such 
a  connection  destroys  its  contingence,  and  supposes  necessity.  Thus  it  is  demon- 
strated, that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  absolutely  no  evidence  at  all  of  the 
future  existence  of  that  event,  which  is  contingent,  without  all  necessity  (if  any 
such  event  there  be),  neither  self-evidence  nor  proof.  And  therefore  the  thing 
in  reali^  is  not  evident ;  and  so  cannot  be  seen  to  be  evident,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  cannot  be  known. 

Let  us  consider  this  m  an  example.  Suppose  that  five  thousand  seven  huiv> 
dted  and  sixty  years  ago  there  was  no  other  being  but  the  Divine  Being ;  and 
then  this  world,  or  some  particular  body  or  spirit,  all  at  once  starts  out  of  nothing 
into  being,  and  takes  on  itself  a  particular  nature  and  form;  all  in  absolute 
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conimgaicey  \inthout  any  concern  of  God»  or  any  other  cause,  m  the  matter; 
without  any  manner  of  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence ;  or  any  dependence 
upon^  or  connection  at  SH  with,  any  thing  foregoing :  I  say,  that  if  this  be 
supposed,  there  was  no  evidence  of  that  event  betorehand.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  it  to  be  seen  in  the  thing  itself;  for  the  thmg  itself  as  yet  was  not. 
And  there  was  no  evidence  of  it  to  be  seen  in  anything  elsh;  for  evidence  in 
something  else,  is  connection  uritk  something  else :  but  such  connection  is  con- 
trary to  me  supposition.  There  was  no  evidence  before,  that  this  thing  lootdd 
happen  ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  there  was  no  reason  why  U  should  happen^ 
rather  than  something  else,  or  rather  than  nothing.  And  ii  so,  then  all  thmes 
before  were  exactly  equal,  and  the  same  with  respect  to  that  and  other  possiUe 
things ;  there  was  no  preponderation,  no  superior  weight  or  value ;  and  there* 
fore  nothing  that  could  be  of  any  weight  or  value  to  determine  any  understand- 
ing. The  uiing  was  absolutely  without  evidence,  and  absolutely  unknowable. 
An  increase  of  understanding,  or  of  the  capacity  of  discerning,  has  no  tendency, 
and  makes  no  advance,  to  a  discerning  any  sigiis  or  evidences  of  it,  let  it  be 
mereased  never  so  much ;  yea,  if  it  be  mcreased  infinitely.  The  increase  of  the 
strength  of  sight  may  have  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  the  evidence  which 
is  far  off,  and  very  much  hid,  and  deeply  involved  in  clouds  and  darkness ;  but 
it  has  no  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  evidence  where  there  is  none.  If  the 
aght  be  infinitely  strong,  and  the  capacity  of  discerning  infinitely  great,  it  will 
enable  to  see  all  that  there  is,  and  to  see  it  perfectly,  and  with  ease :  yet  it  has 
no  tendency  at  all  to  enable  a  bemg  to  discern  that  evidence  which  is  not ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  with  great  certainty  that 
there  is  none. 

in.  To  suppose  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents  not  to  be  necessary 
events;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  events  which  it  is  not  impossible  but  that 
they  may  not  come  to  pass ;  and  yet  to  suppose  that  God  certainly  foreknows 
them,  and  knows  all  things,  is  to  suppose  God's  knowledge  to  be  inconsistent 
with  itself.  For  to  say,  that  God  certainly,  and  without  au  conjectinre,  knows 
that  a  thing  will  infallibly  be,  which  at  the  same  time  he  knows  to  be  so  con'- 
tingent  that  it  may  possibly  not  be,  is  to  suppose  his  knowledge  inconsistent  with 
itself;  or  that  one  thing  that  he  knows,  is  utterly  inconsistent  vrith  another 
thing  that  he  knows.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  he  now  knows  a  propo* 
ation  to  be  of  certain  infallible  truth,  which  he  biows  to  be  of  contmgent 
uncertain  truth.  If  a  future  volition  is  so  without  all  necessity,  that  there  is 
nothing  hinders  but  that  it  may  not  be,  then  the  proposition  wluch  asserts  its 
foture  existence,  is  so  uncertain,  that  there  is  nothing  hinders  but  that  the  truth 
of  it  may  entirely  faiL  And  if  God  knows  all  things,  he  knows  this  proposition 
to  be  thus  uncertain.  And  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  knowing  that  it  is 
infallibly  true,  and  so  inconsistent  with  his  infallibly  knowing  that  it  is  true.  If 
the  thing  be  indeed  contingent,  God  views  it  so,  and  judges  it  to  be  contingent, 
jf  he  views  things  as  they  are.  K  the  event  be  not  necessary,  then  it  is  possible 
it  may  never  be :  and  if  it  be  possible  it  may  never  be,  Gtod  knows  it  may 
possibly  never  be ;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  proposition  which  affirms  its 
existence,  may  possibly  not  be  true ;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  truth  of  it  is 
^certain ;  wjiich  surely  is  inconsistent  with  his  knowing  it  as  a  certain  truth. 
If  volitions  are  in  themselves  contingent  events,  without  all  necessity,  then  it  is 
00  RfOTiment  of  perfection  of  knowledge  in  any  being  to  determine  peremptorily 
that  they  will  be ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  argument  of  ignorance  and  mistake, 
because  it  would  argue,  that  he  supposes  that  proposition  to  be  certain,  which 
b  its  own  nature,  a^  all  things  considered,  is  uncertam  and  contingent    To 
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saj)  in  such  a  case,  that  God  may  have  way3  of  knowing  contingent  erentm 
which  we  cannot  conceive  of,  is  ridiculous ;  as  much  so,  as  to  sav  that  God  may- 
know  contradictions  to  be  true,  for  aught  we  know,  or  that  he  may  know  a 
thing  to  be  certain,  and  at  the  same  time  know  it  not  to  be  certain,  though  we 
cannot  conceive  how;  because  he  has  ways  of  knowing,  which  we  cannot 
comprehend. 

Corol.  1.  From  what  has  been  observed,  it  is  evident  that  the  absohite 
decrees  of  God  are  no  more  inconsistent  with  human  liberty,  on  account  of  any 
necessity  of  the  event  which  follows  from  such  decrees,  than  the  absolute  Fore^ 
knotvledge  of  God.  Because  the  connection  between  the  event  and  certain 
Foreknowledge,  is  as  infallible  and  indissoluble  as  between  the  event  and  an  abso- 
lute decree.  That  is,  it  is  no  more  impossible,  that  the  event  and  decree  should 
not  agree  together,  than  that  the  event  and  absolute  knowledge  should  disagree. 
The  connection  between  the  event  and  Foreknowledge  is  ab^lutely  perfect,  by 
the  supposition ;  because  it  is  supposed,  that  the  certainty  and  infallibility  of 
the  knowledge  is  absolutely  perfect  And  it  being  so,  the  certainty  cannot  be 
increased ;  and  therefore  the  connection  between  tne  knowledge  and  the  thing; 
known,  cannot  be  increased ;  so  that  if  a  decree  be  added  to  the  Foreknowledge, 
it  does  not  at  all  increase  the  connection,  or  make  it  more  infallible  and  indisso- 
luble. If  it  were  not  so,  the  certfdnty  of  knowledge  might  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  decree ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition,  which  is,  that  the 
knowledge  is  absolutely  perfect,  or  perfect  to  the  bghest  possible  degree. 

There  is  as  much  of  an  impossibility  but  that  the  things  which  are  infallibh 
foreknown  should  be,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  as  great  a  necessity  of  their 
future  existence,  as  if  the  event  were  already  written  down,  and  was  known 
and  read  by  all  mankind,  through  all  precedmg  ages,  and  there  was  the  most 
mdissoluble  and  perfect  connection  posable  between  the  writing  and  the  thing 
Written.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  as  impossible  the  event  should  fail  of  ex- 
istence, as  if  it  had  existed  already ;  and  a  decree  cannot  make  an  event  surer  or 
more  necessaiy  than  this. 

And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  such  Foreknowledge,  as  it  has  been  proved 
there  is,  then  necessity  of  connection  and  consequence  is  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  any  hberty  whicn  man  or  any  other  creature  enjoys.  And  from  hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  absolute  decrees  of  God,  which  do  not  at  all  increase  the 
necessity,  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  which  man  enjoys,  on  any 
such  account,  as  that  they  make  the  event  decreed  necessary  and  render  it  utterly 
impossible  but  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  if  absolute  decrees  are 
inconsistent  with  man's  liberty  as  amoral  agent,  or  his  liberty  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, or  any  liberty  whatsoever  that  he  enjoys,  it  is  not  on  account  of  any 
necessity  which  absolute  decrees  infer 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  God's  Fore* 
knowledge,  and  his  decrees,  ^vith  regard  to  necessity  of  future  events.  In  his 
"  Discourse  on  the  Five  Points,"  p.  474,  &c.,  he  says, "  God's  prescience  has 
no  influence  at  all  on  our  actions. — Should  God,  (says  he,)  by  immediate  revela* 
tion,  give  me  the  knowledge  of  the  event  of  any  man^s  state  or  actions,  would 
my  knowledge  of  them  have  any  influence  upon  his  actions  ?  Surely  none  at 
all — our  knowledge  doth  not  effect  the  thin^  we  know,  to  make  ^em  more 
certain,  or  more  future,  than  they  would  be  without  it  Now,  Foreknowledge 
in  God  is  knowledge.  As  therefore  knowledge  has  no  influence  on  things  that 
are,  so  neither  has  Foreknowledge  on  things  that  shall  be.  And,  consequently, 
the  Foreknowledge  of  any  action  that  would  be  otherwise  free,  cannot  alter  or 
diminish  that  freedom.     Whereas  God's  decree  of  election  is  powerful  and 
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actire,  and  comprehends  the  preparation  and  exhibition  of  such  means  as  shall 
uafirustrably  produce  the  end.  Hence  God's  prescience  renders  no  actions 
necessary."  And  to  this  purpose,  p.  473,  he  cites  Origen,  where  he  says, 
**  God's  prescience  is  not  the  cause  of  things  fuhircy  but  their  being  future  is  Uie 
cause  of  Grod's  prescience  that  they  will  be :"  and  Le  Blanc,  where  he  says, 
"  This  is  the  truest  resolution  of  this  difficulty,  that  prescience  is  not  the  cause 
that  things  are  future  :  but  their  being  future  is  the  cause  they  are  foreseen." 
Id  like  manner,  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  ^^  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God,"  pp.  95—99.  And  the  author  of  the  «  Freedom  of  Will  in  God  and 
the  Creature,"  speakmg  to  the  like  iMirpose  with  Dr.  Whitby,  represents 
"  Foreknowledge  as  havuig  no  more  influence  on  things  known,  to  make  them 
necessaiy,  than  afterknowledge,"  or  to  that  purpose. 

To  all  which  I  would  say,  that  what  is  said  about  knowledge,  its  not  having 
influence  on  the  thing  known  to  make  it  necessary,  is  nothing  to  the  pmpose, 
nor  does  it  in  the  least  affiect  the  foregoing  reasonmg.  Whether  prescience  be 
the  thing  that  makes  the  event  necessaiy  or  no,  it  alters  not  the  case.  Infallible 
Foreknowledge  may  prove  the  Necessity  of  the  event  foreknown,  and  yet  not  be 
the  thing  which  causes  the  Necesnty.  If  the  Foreknowledge  be  absolute,  this 
pnwes  the  event  known  to  be  necessary,  or  proves  that  it  is  impossible  but  that 
the  event  should  be,  by  some  means  or  other,  either  by  a  decree,  or  some  other 
way,  if  there  be  any  other  way ;  because,  as  was  said  before,  it  is  absurd  to  say, 
that  a  proportion  is  known  to  be  certamly  and  infallibly  true,  which  yet  may 
possibly  prove  not  true. 

The  whole  of  the  seeming  force  of  this  evasion  lies  m  this;  that,  inasmuch 
as  certain  Foreknowledge  does  not  cause  an  event  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree 
does ;  therefore  it  does  not  prove  it  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree  does.  But  there 
is  no  force  in  this  arguing :  for  it  is  built  wholly  on  this  supposition,  that  nothing 
can  prove^  or  be  an  evuknce  of  a  thms's  being  necessary,  but  that  which  has  a 
cauml  influence  to  make  it  so.  But  this  can  never  be  maintained.  If  certain 
Foreknowledge  of  the  future  existing  of  an  event,  be  not  the  thing  which  first 
makes  it  impossible  that  it  should  fail  of  existence ;  yet  it  may,  and  certainly 
does,  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  fail  of  it,  however  that  impossi- 
Ulity  comes.  If  Foreknowledge  be  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of  this  impos- 
sibihty,  it  may  prove  that  there  is  such  an  impossibility,  as  much  as  if  it  were 
the  cause.  It  is  as  strong  arguing  from  the  eSect  to  the  cause,  as  from  the 
caiBe  to  the  effect  It  is  enough,  that  an  existence,  which  is  infallibly  fore^ 
known,  cannot  fail,  whether  that  impossibility  arise  from  the  Foreknowledge, 
or  is  prior  to  it  It  is  as  evident,  as  it  is  possible  any  thing  should  be,  that  it  is 
impossible  a  thing;  which  is  infallibly  known  to  be  true,  should  prove  not  to  be 
tnie:  therefore  there  is  a  Necessity  connected  with  such  knowledge ;  whether 
the  knowledge  be  the  cause  of  this  Necessity,  or  the  Necessity  the  cause  of  the 
knowledge. 

All  certam  knowledge,  whether  it  be  Foreknowledge  or  afterknowledge, 
or  concomitant  knowledge,  proves  the  thing  known  now  to  be  necessary,  by 
sn&e  means  or  other;  or  proves  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  now  be  other- 
wbe  than  true.  I  freely  allow  that  Foreknowledge  does  not  prove  a  thinjg  to 
be  necessary  any  more  liian  afterknowledge :  but  men  afterknowledge,  which  is 
certain  and  infallible,  proves  that  it  is  now  become  impossible  but  that  the  pro* 
position  known  should  be  true.  Certain  afterknowledge,  proves  that  it  is  now, 
in  the  lime  of  the  knowledge,  by  some  means  or  other,  become  impossible  but 
that  the  proposition,  which  predicates  pas/  existence  on  the  event,  should  be 
tnie.    And  so  does  certain  Foreknowledge  prove,  that  now,  in  the  time  of  thtt 
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knowledge,  it  is,  by  some  means  or  other,  become  impossible  but  that  the  pro- 
position, which  predicates /tt^ttre  existence  on  the  event,  should  be  true.  The 
Necessity  of  the  truth  of  the  proportions,  consisting  in  the  present  impossibility 
of  the  nonexistence  of  the  event  affirmed,  in  both  cases,  is  the  immediate  ground 
of  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge ;  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  knowledge 
witliout  it 

There  must  be  a  certainty  in  things  themselves,  before  thev  are  certainly 
known,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  known  to  be  certain.  For  certainty  of 
knowledge  is  nothing  else  but  knowmg  or  discerning  the  certainty  there  is  in 
the  things  themselves,  which  are  known.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  certainty 
in  things  to  be  a  ground  of  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  to  render  things  capa- 
ble of  being  known  to  be  certain. — And  this  is  nothing  but  the  Necessity  of 
the  truth  known,  or  its  being  impossible  but  that  it  should  be  true ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  firm  and  infallible  connection  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of 
the  proposition  that  contains  that  truth.  All  certainty  of  knowledge  consists 
in  the  view  of  the  firmness  of  that  connection.  So  God's  certain  Foreknow- 
ledge of  the  future  existence  of  any  event,  is  his  view  of  the  firm  and  indissolu- 
ble connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition  that  affirms  its  fu- 
ture existence.  The  subject  is  that  possible  event ;  the  predicate  is  its  future 
existing :  but  if  future  existence  be  firmly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  that 
event,  then  the  fiiture  existence  of  that  event  is  necessary.  If  God  certainly 
knows  the  future  existence  of  an  event  which  is  wholly  contingent,  and  may 
possibly  never  be,  then  He  sees  a  firm  connection  between  a  subject  and  predi- 
cate that  are  not  firmly  connected ;  which  is  a  contradiction. 

I  allow  what  Dr.  Whitby  says  to  be  true.  Thai  mere  knowledge  does  net 
(^ect  the  thing  knottm^  to  make  it  more  certain  or  more  future.  But  ^et,  I 
flay,  it  supposes  and  proves  the  thing  to  be  already,  both  future  and  certain  ; 
L  e.  necessarily  future.  Knowledge  oi futurity ,  supposes /w^ttniy  ;  and  a  cer^ 
tain  knowledge  of  futurity,  supposes  certain  futurity,  antecedent  to  that  certain  . 
knowledge.  But  there  is  no  other  certain  futurity  of  a  thing,  antecedent  to  cer- 
tainty of  knowledge,  than  a  prior  impossibility  but  that  the  thing  should  prove 
true ;  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  Necessity  of  the  e\-ent 

I  would  observe  one  thing  further  concerning  this  matter ;  it  is  this ;  that 
if  it  be  as  those  forementioncd  writers  suppose,  that  God's  Foreknowledge  is 
not  the  cause,  but  the  efiiect  of  the  existence  of  the  event  foreknown ;  this  is  so 
far  from  showing  that  this  Foreknowledge  doth  not  infer  the  Necessity  of  the 
existence  of  that  event,  that  it  rather  shows  the  contrary  the  more  plainly.  Be- 
cause it  shows  the  existence  of  the  event  to  be  so  settled  and  firm,  that  it  is  as 
if  it  had  already  been;  inasmuch  as  in  effect  it  actually  exists  already;  its  fu- 
ture existence  has  already  had  actual  iTifLuence,  and  efficiency,  and  has  vro* 
duced  an  effect,  viz.,  Prescience :  the  effect  exists  already ;  and  as  the  effect 
supposes  the  cause,  is  connected  with  the  cause,  and  depends  entirely  upon  it, 
therefore  it  is  as  if  the  future  event,  which  is  the  cause,  had  existed  already. 
The  effect  is  as  firm  as  possible,  it  having  already  the  possession  of  existence, 
and  made  sure  of  it  But  the  dfect  cannot  be  more  firm  and  stable  than  its  cause, 
ground  and  reason.    The  building  cannot  be  firmer  than  the  foundation. 

To  illustrate  this  matter,  let  us  suppose  the  appearances  and  images  of 
things  in  a  glass ;  for  instance,  a  reflecting  telescope  to  be  the  real  effects 
of  heavenly  bodies  (at  a  distance,  and  out  of  sight)  which  they  resemble:  if 
it  be  so,  then  as  these  images  in  the  telescope  have  had  a  past  actual  existence, 
and  it  is  become  utterly  unpossible  now  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than 
that  th^  have  existed  J  so  they,  being  the  true  effects  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
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fliey  resanble,  this  proves  the  existmg  of  those  heavenly  bodies  to  be  as 
real,  infallible^  firm  and  necessary,  as  me  existing  of  these  effects ;  the  one 
being  connected  with,  and  wholly  depending  on  the  other.  Now  let  us  sup- 
pose future  existences  some  way  or  other  to  have  influence  back,  to  produce 
effects  beforehand,  and  cause  exact  and  perfect  images  of  themselves  in  a  glass, 
a  thousand  years  bdbre  they  exist,  yea,  in  all  preceding  ages ;  but  yet  that 
these  images  are  real  effects  of  these  future  existences,  perfectly  dependent 
on,  and  connected  with  them  as  their  cause ;  these  effects  and  images,  having 
already  had  actual  existence,  rendering  that  matter  of  their  existing  perfectly 
firm  and  stable,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise ;  this  proves  in  like 
manner,  as  in  the  other  instance,  that  the  existence  of  the  thin^,  which  are 
their  causes,  is  also  equally  sure,  firm  and  necessary;  and  that  it  is  alike  im- 
noasible  but  that  they  should  be,  as  if  they  had  been  already,  as  their  effects 
have.  And  if,  instead  of  images  in  a  ^lass,  we  suppose  the  antecedent  effects 
to  be  perfect  ideas  of  them  in  the  Divine  Mind,  which  have  existed  there 
from  all  eternity,  which  are  as  properly  effects,  as  truly  and  properly  connect- 
ed with  their  cause,  the  case  is  not  altered. 

Another  thing  which  has  been  said  by  some  Arminians  to  take  off  the 
force  of  what  is  urged  from  Grod's  Prescience,  against  the  contingence  of  the 
vofitions  of  moral  agents,  is  to  this  purpose :  <^  That  when  we  talk  of  Fore- 
knowledge in  God,  mere  is  no  strict  propriety  in  our  so  speaking ;  and  that 
although  it  be  true,  that  there  is  in  Ood  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  all  events 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  yet  there  is  no  such  thin^  as  before  ^nS after  in  God, 
but  he  sees  all  things  by  one  perfect  unchangeable  view,  without  any  succession." 

To  thb  I  answer, 

1.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  all  certain  knowledge  proves  the  Ne- 
cessity of  the  truth  known ;  whether  it  be  before^  dier^  or  at  the  same  time. 
Though  it  be  true,  that  there  is  no  succession  in  God's  knowledge,  and  the 
manner  of  his  knowledge  is  to  us  inconceivable,  yet  thus  much  we  know  con- 
oeroing  it,  that  there  is  no  event,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  that  God  is  ever 
uncertain  of:  he  never  is,  never  was,  and  never  will  be  without  infallible 
knowledge  of  it :  he  always  sees  the  existence  of  it  to  be  certain  and  infallible. 
And  as  he  always  sees  things  just  as  they  are  in  truth ;  hence  there  never  is  in 
reality  any  thing  contingent  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  possibly  it  may  happen 
never  to  exist  Iff  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  Foreknowledge  in  Grod,  it  is 
because  those  things,  whidi  are  future  to  us,  are  as  present  to  God,  as  if  they 
already  had  existence :  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  future  events  are 
always  in  God's  view  as  evident,  clear,  and  necessary,  as  if  they  already  were. 
If  there  never  is  a  time  wherein  the  existence  of  the  event  is  not  present  with 
God,  then  there  never  is  a  time  wher^  it  is  not  as  much  impossible  for  it  to 
fail  of  existence,  as  if  its  existence  were  present,  and  were  already  come  to  pass. 

God^s  viewing  things  so  perfectly  and  unchangeably  as  that  there  is  no 
succession  in  his  ideas  or  judgment  does  not  hinder  but  that  there  is  properly 
now,  in  the  mind  of  God,  a  certain  and  perfect  knowledge  of  moral  actions  of 
men,  which  to  us  are  a  hundred  years  hence :  yea  the  objection  supposes  this, 
and  therefore  it  certainly  does  not  hinder  but  that,  by  the  foregoing  arguments, 
it  is  now  impossible  these  moral  actions  should  not  come  to  pass. 

We  know,  that  God  knows  the  future  voluntary  actions  of  men  in  such  a 
%nse  beforehand,  as  that  he  is  able  particularly  to  declare,  and  foretell  them, 
and  write  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  written  down  in  a  book,  as  He  ofiexi  has 
done;  and  that  therefore  the  necessary  connection  which  there  is  between 
Qod's  knowledge  and  the  event  known,  does  as  much  prove  Hie  event  to  be 
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necessary  beforehand,  as  if  the  Divine  Knowledge  were  in  the  same  sense  be- 
fore the  event,  as  the  prediction  or  writbg  is.  If  the  knowledge  be  infallible, 
then  the  expression  of  it  in  the  written  i)rediction  is  infallible;  that  is,  there  is 
an  infallible  connection  between  that  written  prediction  and  the  ev«it  And  if 
80,  then  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  be  otherwise,  than  that  that  prediction 
and  the  event  should  agree :  and  this  is  the  same  tlung  as  to  say,  it  is  impossi- 
bly but  that  the  event  Siould  come  to  pass :  and  this  is  the  same  as.  to  say  that 
its  coming  to  pass  is  necessary. — So  that  it  is  manifest,  that  there  being  no 
proper  succession  in  God's  mind,  makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  Necessity  of  the 
existence  of  the  events  which  God  knows.    Yea, 

2.  This  is  so  far  from  weakening  the  proof,  which  has  been  given  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  not  coming  to  pass  of  fiiture  events  known,  as  that  it 
establi^es  that,  wherein  the  stren^  of  the  foregoing  arguments  consists, 
and  shows  the  clearness  of  the  evidence.    For, 

(1.)  The  very  reason  why  Gtxl's  knowledge  is  without  succession,  is 
because  it  is  absolutely  perfect,  to  the  highest  possiUe  degree  of  clearness 
and  certainty:  all  things,  whether  past,  present,  or  to  come,  being  viewed 
with  equal  evidence  and  fulness;  future  things  being  seen  with  as  much 
deameas,  as  if  they  were  present ;  the  View  is  sdways  m  absolute  perfection  ; 
and  absolute  constant  perfection  admits  of  no  alteration,  and  so  no  succession  ; 
the  actual  existence  of  the  thing  known,  does  not  at  all  increase,  or  add  to 
the  clearness  or  certainty  of  the  thing  known :  God  calls  the  diings  that 
are  not  as  though  they  were ;  they  are  all  one  to  him  as  if  the]^  had  al- 
ready existed,  but  herein  consists  the  strength  of  the  demonstration  before 
given,  of  the  impossibility  of  the  not  existing  of  those  things,  whose  existence 
Uod  knows ;  that  it  is  as  impossible  they  should  fail  of  existence,  as  if  they 
existed  already.  This  objection,  instead  of  weakenm^  this  argument,  sets  it 
in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light ;  for  it  supposes  it  to  be  so  indeed,  that 
the  existence  of  future  events  is  in  God's  view  so  much  as  if  it  already  had 
been,  that  when  they  come  actually  to  exist,  it  makes  not  the  least  altera- 
tion or  variation  in  his  view  or  knowledge  of  them. 

(2.)  The  objection  is  founded  on  the  immutability  of  God's  knowledge  : 
for  it  is  the  immutability  of  knowledge  which  makes  his  knowledge  to  be  with- 
out succession.  But  this  most  direcuy  and  plainly  demonstrates  die  thing  I  in- 
ttst  on,  viz.,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  the  known  events  should  fail  of  exist- 
ence. For  if  that  were  possible,  then  it  would  be  possible  for  there  to  be  a 
change  m  God's  knowledge  and  view  of  things.  For  if  the  known  event  should 
fail  of  existence,  and  not  come  into  being  as  God  expected,  then  God  would 
see  it,  and  so  would  change  his  mind,  and  see  his  former  mistake ;  and  thus 
there  would  be  change  and  succession  in  his  knowledge.  But  as  God  is  immu- 
table, and  so  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  his  view  should  be  changed ;  so  it  is,  for 
the  same  reason,  justso  impossible  that  the  foreknown  event  should  not  exist :  and 
that  is  to  be  impossible  in  the  highest  degree :  and  therefore  the  contrary  is  ne* 
cessary.  Nothmg  is  more  impossible  than  that  the  immutable  God  should  be 
changed,  by  the  succession  of  tune;  who  comprehends  all  things,  from  eternity 
to  eternity,  in  one,  most  perfect,  and  unalterable  view ;  so  that  his  whole  eter- 
nal duration  is  vitiB  inierminabilisy  tota,  simtd^  et  perfecia  possessio. 

On  the  whole,  I  need  not  fear  to  say,  that  there  is  no  geometrical  theorem 
or  proposition  whatsoever,  more  capable  of  strict  demonstration,  than  that  God'i 
certain  prescience  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  con- 
tingence  of  these  events,  as  is  without  all  Necessity ;  and  so  is  mconsistent  with 
the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty. 
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Cord,  2.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  CalvinisU-^  coDceming  the  absolute 
decrees  of  God,  does  not  at  all  infer  any  more  fatality  in  things,  than  will 
demonstrably  follow  from  the  doctrine  of  most  ^mdnian  divines,  who  ao* 
knowledge  (Sod's  omniscience,  and  universal  prescience.  Therefore  all  objec* 
tions  they  make  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists^  as  implying  Hobbes' 
doctrine  of  Necessity,  or  the  stoical  doctrine  o{  faie,  he  no  more  against  the 
doctrine  of  CalviniHSy  than  their  own  doctrine :  and  therefore  it  doth  not  be<- 
oome  those  divmes,  to  ruse  such  an  outcry  against  the  CalvinistSj  on  this 
account. 

Carol.  3.  Hence  all  ai^^wng  from  Necessity,  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
inability  of  unregenerate  men  to  perform  the  conditions  of  salvation,  and  the 
oammands  of  God  requiring  spiritual  duties,  and  against  the  Calvinistic  doc* 
trine  of  e£Bcacious  ^ace ;  I  say,  all  arguings  of  ^rminians  (such  of  them 
as  own  God's  omniscience)  against  these  things,  on  this  ground,  that  these  doc- 
trines,  though  they  do  not  suppose  men  to  be  under  any  constraint  or  coaction^ 
yet  suppose  them  upder  Necessity,  with  respect  to  their  moral  actions,  and  those 
things  which  are  required  of  them  in  order  to  their  acceptance  with  God  i  and 
their  arguinj^  against  the  Necessity  of  men's  volitions,  taken  from  the  reasona- 
bleness  of  God's  commands,  promises,  and  threatenings,  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  counsels  and  invitations ;  and  all  objections  against  any  doctrines  of  the 
CaMnists  as  bang  inconsistent  with  human  liberfy,  because  they  infer  Ne- 
cesaty ;  I  say,  all  these  arguments  and  objections  must  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  be  justly  esteemed  vam  and  frivolous,  as  coming  from  them ;  being  main- 
tained m  an  inconsistence  with  themselves,  and  in  like  manner  levelled  against 
their  own  doctrine,  as  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinisis. 


SECTION   XIII. 


Whether  we  BOppoee  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  to  be  connected  with  any  thing 
antecedent,  or  not,  yet  they  roust  be  necessary  in  such  a  sense  as  to  overthrow  Ar- 
i  Liber^. 


Evert  act  of  the  Will  has  a  cause,  or  it  has  not  If  it  has  a  cause,  then, 
accoiding  to  what  has  already  been  demonstrated,  it  is  not  contingent,  but  ne- 
ressary ;  the  effect  bdng  necessarily  dependent  and  consequent  on  its  cause ; 
and  that  let  the  cause  be  what  it  will,  if  the  cause  is  the  Will  itself,  by  ante- 
cedent acts  choosing  and  determining ;  still  the  determined  and  cavsed  act 
must  be  a  necessary  effect  The  act,  that  is  the  determmed  effect  of  the  fore- 
gomg  act  which  is  its  cause,  cannot  prevent  the  eflSciency  of  its  cause ;  but 
must  be  wholly  subject  to  its  determination  and  command,  as  much  as  the  mo- 
tions of  the  hands  and  feet  The  consequent  commanded  acts  of  the  Will  are 
as  passive  and  as  necessary,  with  reject  to  the  antecedent  determining  acts  as 
the  parts  of  the  body  are  to  the  volitions  which  determine  and  command  them. 
And  therefore  if  all  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  thus,  if  they  are  all  determin- 
ed effects,  determmed  by  the  Will  itself,  that  is,  determined  by  antecedent 
choice,  then  they  are  all  necessary ;  they  are  all  subject  to,  and  decisively  fixed 
by  the  foregoing  act,  whicih  is  their  cause :  yea,  even  the  determining  act  itself; 
for  that  must  be  determined  and  fixed  by  another  act,  preceding  that,  if  it  be  a 
fi«e  and  voluntary  act ;  and  so  must  be  necessary.  So  that  by  this  all  the  free 
acts  of  the  Will  are  necessary,  and  cannot  be  free  unless  they  are  necessary  : 
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because  they  cannot  be  free,  according  to  the  ^rmtnton  notion  of  freedom, 
unless  they  are  determined  by  the  Will;  which  is  to  be  determined  by  antece- 
dent choice;  which  being  their  cause,  proves  them  necessary.  And  yet  they 
say,  Necessity  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Liberty.  So  that,  ly  their  scheme, 
the  acts  of  the  Will  cannot  be  free  unless  they  are  necessaiy,  and  yet  cannot 
be  free  if  they  be  necessary ! 

But  if  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken,  and  it  be  affirmed  that  the 
free  acts  of  the  Will  have  no  cause,  and  are  connected  with  nothing  whatsoever 
that  goes  before  them  and  determines  them,  in  order  to  maintain  their  proper 
and  absolute  contingence,  and  this  should  be  allowed  to  be  possible ;  still  it 
will  not  sefve  their  turn.  For  if  the  volition  come  to  pass  by  perfect  contin- 
gence, and  without  any  cause  at  all,  then  it  is  certain,  no  act  of  the  Will,  no 
prior  act  of  the  soul  was  the  cause,  no  determination  or  choice  of  the  soul,  had 
any  hand  in  it  The  WiH,  or  the  soul,  was  indeed  the  subject  of  what  happen* 
ed  to  it  accidentally,  but  was  not  the  cause.  The  Will  is  not  active  in  causing 
or  determining,  but  purely  the  passive  subject ;  at  least,  according  to  their  no- 
tion of  action  and  passion.  In  this  case,  contingence  does  as  much  prevent 
the  determination  of  the  Will,  as  a  proper  cause;  and  as  to  the  Will,  it  was 
necessary,  and  could  be  no  otherwise.  For  to  suppose  that  it  could  have 
been  otherwise,  if  the  Will  or  soul  had  pleased,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
act  is  dependent  on  some  prior  act  of  choice  or  pleasure ;  contrary  to 
what  is  now  supposed :  it  is  to  suppose  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise, 
if  its  cause  had  made  it  or  ordered  it  otherwise.  But  this  does  not  agree  to  its 
having  no  cause  or  orderer  at  all.  That  must  be  necessaiy  as  to  the  soul, 
which  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the  soul :  but  that  which  b  without  a 
cause,  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the  soul :  because,  by  the  supposition,  it 
is  dependent  on  nothing,  and  is  connected  with  nothing.  In  such  a  case,  the 
soul  IS  necessarily  subjected  to  what  accident  brings  to  pass,  from  time  to  time, 
as  much  as  the  earth,  that  is  inactive,  is  necessarily  subjected  to  what  falls 
upon  it  But  this  does  not  consist  with  the  ^rminian  notion  of  Liberty,  which 
is  the  Wiirs  power  of  determining  itself  in  its  own  acts,  and  being  whoUyac- 
tive  m  it,  without  passiveness,  and  without  bein^  subject  to  Necessity.— Thus 
Contingence  belongs  to  the  ArmmUm  notion  of  Liberty,  and  yet  is  inconsistent 
with  it 

I  would  here  observe,  that  the  author  of  the  Essay  en  the  Fftedom  of  WUl^ 
in  God  and  the  Creature,  page  76,  77,  says  as  follows:  **  The  word  Chance 
always  means  something  done  without  design.  Chance  and  design  stand  in 
direct  oppo^tion  to  each  other :  and  chance  can  never  be  properly  applied  to 
acts  of  the  will,  which  is  the  spring  of  all  demgn,  and  which  designs  to  choose 
whatsoever  it  doth  choose,  whether  there  be  anjr  superior  fitness  in  the  thing 
which  it  chooses,  or  no ;  and  it  designs  to  determine  itself  to  one  thing,  where 
two  things,  perfectly  equal,  are  proposed,  merely  because  it  will."  But  herein 
appears  a  very  great  inadvertence  in  this  author.  For,  if  the  Will  he  the  spring 
of  all  design,  as  he  says,  then  certainly  it  is  not  always  the  effect  of  design  ; 
and  the  acts  of  the  Will  themselves  must  sometimes  come  to  pass,  when  they 
do  not  spring  from  design  ;  and  consequently  come  to  pass  by  chance,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  definition  of  chance.  And  if  the  Will  designs  to  choose  whatsoever 
it  does  choose,  and  designs  to  d^ermine  itself,  as  he  says,  then  it  designs  to  de- 
termine all  its  designs.  Which  carries  us  back  fix>m  one  design  to  a  foregoing 
design  determining  that,  and  to  another  determining  that;  and  so  on  in  infinim 
turn.  The  very  mst  design  must  be  the  effect  of  foregoing  design,  or  ebe  it 
most  be  by  chance,  in  his  notion  of  it 
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Here  another  alternative  may  be  proposedy  relating  to  the  connection  of  the 
ads  of  the  Will  with  something  foregoing  that  is  theur  cause,  not  much  unlike 
to  the  other ;  which  is  this ;  either  human  Ubert^  is  such,  that  it  may  well 
stand  with  volitions  being  necessarily  connected  with  the  views  of  the  under* 
standing,  and  so  is  consistaat  with  Necessity;  or  it  is  inconsistent  with,  and 
contrary  to,  such  a  connection  and  Necessity.  The  former  is  directly  subversive 
of  the  ^rminian  notion  of  hberty,  consisting  in  freedom  from  all  Necessity. 
And  if  the  latter  be  chosen,  and  it  be  said  that  liberty  is  inconsistent  with  any 
such  necessary  connection  oif  volition  with  fore^mg  views  of  the  undo'standing, 
it  consisting  m  freedom  from  any  such  Necessity  of  the  Will  as  that  would  im- 
ply ;  then  &ie  hberty  of  the  soul  consists  (in  paji  at  least)  in  freedom  from  re- 
straint, limitation  and  government,  in  its  actings,  fay  the  understanding,  and  in 
Kberty  and  liableness  to  act  contrary  to  the  un^rstanding's  views  and  (Uctates ; 
and  consequently  the  more  the  soul  has  of  this  disengagedness,  in  its  acting,  the 
more  Hberty.  Now  let  it  be  considered  what  this  brings  the  noble  principle  of 
human  liberty  to,  particularly  when  it  is  possessed  and  enjoyed  in  its  perfection, 
viz.,  a  frill  and  perfect  freedom  and  liableness  to  act  altogetfaer  at  random,  with- 
out the  least  connection  with,  or  restraint  or  government  by,  any  dictate  of  rea- 
son, or  any  thing  whatsoever  apprehended,  considered  or  viewed  by  the  under- 
standing ;  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  full  and  perfect  sovereignty  of  the 
Will  over  its  own  determinations.  The  notion  mankind  have  conceived  of 
liberty,  is  some  dimity  or  privilege,  something  worth  claiming.  But  what 
di^ty  or  privilege  is  there,  m  being  eiven  up  to  such  a  wild  contingenceas 
this,  to  be  perfectty  and  constantly  Bable  to  act  uninteUigentty  and  unreasona- 
bly, and  as  much  without  the  guidance  of  understanding,  as  if  we  had  none,  or 
were  as  destitute  of  perception,  as  the  smoke  that  is  driven  by  the  wind ! 


PART  III. 

WHBBBm  IS  niQinaBD,  whether  iny  such  ubebtt  of  will  as  Asaamim  hold,  ] 

HBCBBBART  TO  MOBAL  AOBNC7,  VERTUB  ANP  VICE,  PRAISE  AND  DISPRAISB)  ETC. 


SECTION     I. 

God's  Moral  Excellency  necessary,  yet  virtuous  and  praiseworthy. 

Havdio  considered  the  ^rs^  thing  that  was  proposed  to  be  mquiredinto, 
relating  to  that  freedom  of  Will  which  Arminians  maintain ;  namely.  Whether 
any  such  thing  does,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  exist,  or  be  conceived  of  ^  I  come 
DOW  to  the  second  thing  proposed  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry,  viz.,  Whether  any 
such  IrinH  of  liberty  be  requisite  to  moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and 
blame,  reward  and  punishment,  kc 

I  shall  begin  with  some  cooperation,  of  the  virtue  and  agency  of  the 
Supreme  moral  agent,  and  fountain  of  all  agencjr  and  virtue. 

Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  discourses  on  the  Five  Points,  p.  14,  says,  **  If  all  humaai 
action  are  neoessaiy,  virtue  and  vice  must  be  empty  names ;  we  bemg  capable 
of  nothing  that  is  blameworthy,  or  deserveth  praise  3  for  who  can  blame  a  person 
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for  doing  only  what  he  could  not  help,  or  judge  that  he  deserveth  praise  cb3j 
for  what  he  could  not  avoid  V*  To  &e  like  purpose  he  speaks  in  places  innu- 
merable ;  especially  in  his  discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will ;  constantly 
mamtaining,  that  ft  freedom  not  only  from  coaction^  hut  necessity ^  is  absolutely 
requisite,  in  order  to  actions  being  eitiier  worthy  of  Uame,  or  deserving  of  praise. 
And  to  this  agrees,  as  is  well  known,  the  current  doctrine  of  Arminian  writers, 
who,  in  general,  hold,  that  there  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  reward  or  punishment, 
nothing  to  be  commended  or  blamed,  without  this  freedom.  And  yet  Dc 
Whitby,  p.  300,  allows,  that  God  is  without  this  freedom ;  and  ArminianSy  so 
far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  generally  acknowledee  that  Crod  is 
necessarily  holy,  and  his  Will  necessarily  determined  to  that  which  is  good. 

So  that  putting  these  things  together,  the  infinitely  holy  God,  who  used 
always  to  be  esteemed  by  God's  peo^e  not  only  virtuous,  but  a  Being  in  whom 
is  all  possible  virtue,  and  every  virtue  iy  the  most  absolute  purity  and  perfection, 
and  in  infinitely  greater  biightness  and  amiableness  than  m  any  creature ;  the 
most  perfect  pattern  of  virtue,  and  the  fountain  from  whom  all  others'  virtue  is 
as  beams  from  the  sun ;  and  who  has  been^supposed  to  be,  on  the  account  of 
his  virtue  and  holiness,  infinitely  more  worthy  to  be  esteemed,  loved,  honored, 
admired,  commended,  extolled  and  praised,  than  any  creature :  and  He,  who  is 
thus  everywhere  represeifted  in  Scripture;  I  say,  this  Bding,  according  to  this 
notion  of  Dr.  Whitby,  and  other  JhrninianSy  has  no  virtue  at  all :  virtue,  when 
ascribed  to  him,  is  but  an  empty  name  ;  and  he  is  deserving  of  no  commenda- 
tion or  praise  :  because  he  is  under  necessity.  He  cannot  avoid  bein^  hoty 
and  good  as  he  is ;  therefore  no  thanks  to  him  for  it  It  seems,  the  holiness, 
justice,  faithfiilness,  &c,  of  the  Most  High,  must  not  be  accounted  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy.  They  will  not  deny,  that 
these  things  m  God  are  good ;  but  then  we  must  understand  them,  that  they  are 
no  more  virtuous,  or  of  the  nature  of  any  thing  commendable,  than  the  good 
that  is  in  any  other  bein^  that  is  not  a  moral  agent;  as  the  brightness  of  the 
sun,  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  are  good,  but  not  virtuous,  oecause  these 
properties  are  necessaiy  to  these  bodies,  and  not  the  fruit  of  self-determining 
power. 

There  needs  no  other  confutation  of  this  notion  of  God's  not  being  virtuous 
or  praiseworthy,  to  Christians  acquainted  with  the  Bible^  but  only  stating  and 
particularly  representing  it  To  brin^  texts  of  Scripture,  wherein  God  is 
represented  as  in.every  respect,  in  the  highest  maimer  virtuous,  and  supremely 
praiseworthy,  would  l)e  endless,  and  is  altogether  needless  to  such  as  have  been 
brought  up  m  the  light  of  the  gospel 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  Dr.  Whitby,  and  other  divines  of  the  same  sort, 
had  explained  themselves,  when  they  have  asserted,  that  that  which  is  necessaiy, 
is  not  deserving  of  ftaise  ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  owned  God's  per- 
fection to  be  necessary,  and  so  in  ^Sect  representing  God  as  not  deserving  praise. 
Certainly,  if  their  words  have  any  meamng  at  all,  by  praisey  they  must  mean 
Ae  exercise  or  testimony  of  some  sort  of  esteem,  respect  and  honorable  regard. 
And  will  they  then  say,  that  men  are  worthy  of  that  esteem,  respect  and  honor 
for  their  virtue,  small  af  d  imperfect  as  it  js,  which  yet  God  is  not  worthy  of,  for 
his  infinite  righteousness,  holiness  and  goodness  ?  If  so,  it  must  be,  because  of 
some  sort  of  peculiar  excellency  in  the  virtuous  man,  which  is  his  prerogative, 
wherein  he  really  has  the  preference ;  some  dignity,  that  is  entirely  distinguished 
from  any  excellency,  amiableness,  or  honorableness  in  Crod :  not  in  imperfection 
and  dependence,  but  in  pre-eminence :  which  therefore  he  dOes  not  receive  from 
God,  nor  is  God  the  fountam  or  pattern  of  it ;  nor  can  God,  m  that  respect,  stand 
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10  competition  with  him,  as  the  object  of  honor  and  regard ;  bvit  man  may  claim 
a  peculiar  esteem,  commendation  an^I  gloiy,  that  God  can  have  no  pretension 
to.  Yea,  God  has  no  right,  by  virtue  of  his  necessary  hoUness,  to  mtermeddle 
with  that  grateful  respect  and  praise  due  to  the  virtuous  man,  who  chooses 
virtue,  in  the  exercise  of  a  freedom  ad  utrumque  ;  any  more  than  a  precious 
stone,  which  cannot  avoid  being  hard  and  beautiful. 

And  if  it  be  so,  let  it  be  explained  what  that  peculiar  respect  is,  that  is  due 
to  the  virtuous  man,  which  differs  in  nature  and  kind,  in  some  way  of  pre-emi* 
nence  from  all  that  is  due  to  God.  What  is  the  name  or  description  of  that 
peculiar  affection  ?  Is  it  esteem,  love,  admiration,  honor,  praise  or  gratitude  ? 
The  Scripture  everywhere  represents  God  as  the  highest  object  of  all  these: 
there  we  read  of  the  sovTs  magnifying  the  Lord,  of  loving  Him  with  all  ike 
hearty  with  all  the  sotdy  with  all  tM  mindy  and  with  all  the  strength  ;  admiring 
Him,  and  his  righteous  ads,  or  greatly  regarding  them,  as  marvdlous  and  wot^ 
derful ;  konoringy  glorifying^  exalting,  extolling,  blessing,  thanking  and  praising 
Him ;  giving  unto  Him  all  the  glory  of  the  good  which  is  done  or  received, 
rather  than  unto  men ;  thai  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  pfesence;  but  that  He 
should  be  regarded  as  the  Bein^  to  whom  afi  glcuy  is  due.  What  then  is  that 
respect  ?  What  passion,  affection  or  exercise  is  it,  that  Arminians  call  praise, 
diverse  from  all  these  things,  which  men  are  worthy  of  for  their  virtue,  and  which 
-^Jod  is  not  worthy  of,  in  any  degree  1 

If  that  necessity  which  attends  God's  moral  perfections  and  actions,  be  as 
inconsistent  with  a  bieing  worthy  of  praise  as  a  necessity  of  coaction ;  as  is  plainlv 
implied  in,  or  inferred  Irom  Dr.  Whitby's  discourse ;  then  why  should  we  thanK 
God  for  his  goodness,  any  more  than  if  he  were  forced  to  be  good,  or  any  more 
than  we  should  thank  one  of  our  fellow  creatures  who  did  us  good,  not  freely, 
and  of  good  will,  or  from  any  Idndness  of  heart,  but  from  mere  compulsion,,  or 
extrinsical  necessity  ?  Arminians  suppose,  that  God  is  necessarily  a  good  and 
gradous  Bemg :  for  this  they  make  the  ground  of  some  of  their  main  arguments 
a^nst  many  doctrines  maintained  by  Calmnists;  they  say,  these  are  certainly 
fdse,  and  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  true,  because  they  are  not  consist- 
ent with  the  goodness  of  God*  This  supposes,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  God 
diould  be  good :  for  if  it  be  possible  that  he  should  be  otherwise,  then  that 
impossiUlity  of  the  truth  of  these  doctrines  ceases,  according  to  thdr  own 
argument 

That  virtue  in  Gkxl  is  not,  in  the  most  prc^per  sense,  reuxirdable,  is  not  for 
want  of  merit  in  his  moral  perfections  and  actions,  sufficient  to  deserve  rewards 
from  his  creatures ;  but  because  he  is  infinitely  above  all  capacity  of  receiving 
any  reward  or  benefit  from  the  creature :  He  is  already  infinitely  and  unchangea- 
bly happy,  and  we  cannot  be  profitable  unto  him.  But  still  he  is  worthy  of  our 
flopreme  benevolence  for  his  virtue;  and  would  be  worthy  of  our  beneficence, 
which  is  the  firuit  and  expreanon  of  benevolence,  if  our  j^oodness  could  extaid 
to  him.  If  Grod  deserves  to  be  thanked  and  praised  for  his  goodness,  he  would, 
for  the  same  reason,  deserve  that  we  should  also  requite  his  kindness,  if  that 
were  possible.  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits?  is  the 
natural  language  of  thankftdness ;  and  so  iar  as  in  us  lies,  it  is  our  duty  to 
recompense  Crod's  goodness,  and  render  again  according  to  benefits  received. 
And  that  we  might  have  opportunity  for  so  natural  an  expression  of  our  gratitude 
to  God,  as  beneficence,  notwithstanding  his  being  infinitely  above  our  reach : 
He  has  ^pointed  others  to  be  his  receivers,  and  to  stand  in  his  stead,  as  the 
objects  ofonr  beneficence;  such  are  especially  our  indigent  brethren. 
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SECTION  II. 

The  Acts  of  the  Will  of  the  human  Soul  of  Jbbus  Cbrist  necesBarily  holy,  yet  truly 
Tirtuous,  praiseworthy,  rewardable,  dte. 

I  HATB  already  considered  how  Dr.  Whitby  iii^3ts  upon  it,  that  a  freedom, 
not  only  from  coaction,  but  neeesnty,  is  requisite  either  to  virtue  or  vice,  praise 
or  dispraisey  reward  or  pumshment.  He  also  insists  on  the  same  freedom  as 
absolutely  requisite  to  a  person's  being  the  subject  of  a  lato,  of  precepts  or 
prohtbOions  ;  in  the  book  before  mentioned,  (p.  301,  314,  328,  339,  340,  341, 
342,  347,  361,  373,  410.)  And  of  promises  and  threatenings,  (p.  298,  301, 
305,  311,  339,  340,  363.)    And  as  requisite  to  a  state  of  trial,  (p.  297,  &c.) 

Now  tfaereifore,  with  an  ^e  to  these  things,  I  would  inquire  mto  the  moral 
conduct  and  practice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  exhibited  in  his  human 
nature  here,  m  his  state  of  humiliation.  And^r^,  I  would  Aow,  that  his  hdy 
behavior  was  necessary  ;  or  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise,  than 
that  he  should  behave  himself  holily,  and  that  he  should  be  perfectly  holy  in  each 
individual  act  of  his  life.  And  seamdly,  that  his  holy  bdiavior  was  properly 
of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  was  worthy  of  praise  ;  and  that  he  was  the  subject 
oi law,  precepts  ox eomrnands, promises  iiArewards;  andthathe  wastn  a^ote 
of  trial. 

I.  It  was  impossible,  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ 
should,  in  any  instance,  degree  or  circumstance,  be  otherwise  than  holy,  and 
agreeable  to  God's  nature  and  will.    The  following  things  make  this  evident 

1.  Ood  had  promised  so  effectually  to  preserve  and  uphold  Him  by  his  Spirit, 
under  all  his  temptations,  that  he  could  not  fail  of  reachmg  the  end  for  which  he 
came  into  the  world  ;  which  he  would  have  failed  of,  had  he  fallen  into  sin. 
We  have  such  a  promise,  Isa.  xlii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  '^  Behold  my  Servant,  whom  I 
uphold  ;  mine  Elect,  in  whom  my  soid  delighteth  :  I  have  pat  my  Spirit  upon 
mm  :  He  shall  brin^  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles :  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift 
up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  l>e  heard  in  the  street  He  shall  bring  forth  iudgment 
upto  truth.  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged,  till  He  have  set  judjgment  in 
the  earth ;  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law."  This  promise  of  Christ's  hav- 
ing God's  Spirit  put  upon  Him,  and  his  not  crying  and  mting  up  his  voice,  &c., 
relates  to  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  nature 
of  the  promise,  and  also  the  application  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  Matthew 
xii.  18.  And  the  words  imply  a  promise  of  his  being  so  upheld  by  God's  Spirit, 
that  he  should  be  preserved  from  sin ;  particularly  from  pride  and  vaingloiy,  and 
from  bein^  overcome  by  any  of  the  temptations  he  should  be  under  to  affect  the 
gloiy  of  this  world,  the  pomp  of  an  earthly  prince,  or  the  applause  and  praise  of 
men  :  and  that  he  should  be  so  upheld,  that  he  should  by  no  means  fail  of  ob» 
taining  the  end  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  of  bringing  forth  iudgment  unto 
victory,  and  establishing  bis  kingdom  of  grace  in  the  eartL  And  in  the  follow- 
ing  verses,  this  promise  is  confirmed,  with  the  greatest  imaginable  solemnity. 
^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  he  that  created  the  hea^^ns,  and  stretched  them  out :  He 
that  spread  forth  the  earth,  and  ttiat  which  cometh  out  of  it :  He  that  giveth 
breath  unto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein :  I  the  Ixnd 
have  called  Thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine  hand ;  and  will  keep  thee, 
and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  open 
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the  blini  cyesj  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  tjbem  that  sit  in 
darkness  out  of  the  prison  house.    I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name,"  &c 

Very  parallel  with  these  promises  is  tliat,  Isa.  xlix.  7, 8,  9,  which  also  has  en 
apparent  respect  to  the  time  of  Christ's  humiUation  on  earth.  *^  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  his  Holy  One,  to  him  whom  man  despiseth, 
to  him  whom  the  nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers  ;  kings  shall  see  and 
arise,  princes  also  shall  worship  ;  because  of  the  Lord  that  is  faithful,  and  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  choose  Thee.  Thus  saith  the  Lord»  in  an  ac- 
ceptable time  have  I  heard  Thee ;;  in  a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  Thee ; 
and  I  will  preserve  Thee,  and  give  Thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  to  establish 
the  earth,"  &c 

And  in  Isa.  1.  6— '9,  we  have  tfie  Messiah  expressing  his  assurance,  that  God 
would  help  Him,  by  so  openmg  his  ear,  or  inclining  his  heart  to  God*s  com- 
mandments that  He  should  not  be  rebellious,  but  should  persevere,  and  not 
apostatize,  or  turn  his  back ;  that  through  Gk>d's  help.  He  should  be  immovable, 
in  a  way  of  obedience,  under  the  great  trials  of  reproach  and  suffering  he  should 
meet  with  ;  setting  his  face  like  a  flint :  so  that  he  knew,  he  should  not  be 
ashamed,  or  frustrated  in  his  design,  and  finally  should  be  approved  and  justified, 
as  having  done  his  work  faithfully.  ^'  The  Lord  hath  opened  mine  ear  ;*  so  that 
I  was  not  rebellious,  neither  turned  away  my  back  :  I  gave  my  back  to  the 
smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair ;  I  hid  not  my  face 
from  shame  and  spitting.  For  the  Lord  Crod  will  help  me ;  therefore  shall  I  not 
be  confounded  ;  therefore  have  1  set  my  face  as  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall 
not  be  ashamed.  He  is  near  that  justifieth  me  :  who  will  contend  with  me  ? 
Let  us  stand  together.  Who  is  mine  adversary  ?  Let  him  come  near  to  me. 
Behold  the  Lord  God  will  help  me  ;  who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  me  ?  Lo, 
they  shall  all  wax  old  as  a  garment,  the  moth  shall  eat  them  up.*' 

2.  The  same  thing  is  evident  from  all  the  promises  which  God  made  to  the 
Messiah,  of  his  future  glory,  kingdom  and  success,  in  his  office  and  character  of 
*a  Mediator :  which  glory  could  not  have  been  obtained,  if  his  holiness  had  failed, 
and  he  had  been  guilty  of  sin.  God's  absolute  promise  of  any  thing,  makes  the 
things  promised  necessary ^  and  their  failing  to  take  place  absolutely  impossible : 
and,  in  like  manner,  it  makes  those  things  necessary,  on  which  the  thmgs  pro- 
mised depoid,  and  without  which  they  cannot  take  effect  Therefore  it  appears, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  Christ's  holiness  should  fail,  from  such  absolute 

K>mises  as  those,  PsaL  ex.  4,  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  x^ill  not  repent, 
ou  art  a  Priest  forever,  afler  the  order  of  Melchizededc."  And  from  evenr 
other  promise  in  that  psalm,  contained  in  each  verse  of  it.  And  Psal.  ii.  7,  8, 
**  I  will  declare  the  decree  :  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  Thee :  ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  Thee  the  Heathen  for  thine 
inheritance,  fcc"  PsaL  xlv.  3,  4,  &c..  Gird  thy  sword  on  thy  thigh,  0  most 
Mighty,  with  thy  Glory  and  thy  Majesty ;  and  in  thy  Majesty  ride  prosperously." 
And  so  every  thing  that  is  said  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  psalm.  And  those 
promises,  Isa.  liL  13, 14,  15,  and  liii.  10, 11, 12.  And  all  those  promises  which 
Ood  makes  to  the  Messiah,  of  success,  dominion  and  glory  in  the  character  of 
Redeemer,  in  Isa.  chap.  xlix. 

3.  It  was  often  promised  to  the  Church  of  Grod  of  old,  for  their  comfort,  that 
Ood  would  give  them  a  righteous,  sinless  Saviour.  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6,  "  Behold, 
the  days  oome,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  up  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch ; 
ind  a  King  shaU  reign  and  proemer,  and  shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  in 
file  earth.  In  his  days  shall  Judah  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely.  And 
tins  is  the  name  whereby  He  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our  Righteousness."    So, 
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Jer.  xxxiii.  15,  **  I  will  caxise  the  Branch  of  Righteousness  to  grow  up  unto 
David ;  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  land."  Isa.  ix 
6,  7,  *^  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom  ;  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  upon  his 
kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  justice,  from  hence- 
forth, even  forever  :  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  do  this."  Chap.  xi.  at 
the  beginning,  **  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a 
branch  shall  ^ow  out  of  his  roots  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon 
him — the  spirit  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord : — with  righteousness 
shall  He  ludge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  : — Righteousness  shall  be  the 
girdleof  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins."  Chap.  liL  13, "  My 
servant  shall  deal  prudently."  Chap.  liii.  9,  "  Because  He  had  done  no  violence^ 
neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth."  If  it  be  impossible  that  these  promises 
should  fail,  and  it  be  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  awa^,  than  for  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  these  promises  of  God  to  pass  away,  then  it  was  unpcxssible  thai 
Christ  should  commit  any  sin.  Christ  himself  signified,  that  it  was  impossible 
but  that  the  things  which  were  spoken  concerning  Him,  should  be  fulfilled. 
Luke  xxiv.  44,  ^^  That  all  things  must  be  fiilfilled,  which  were  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  Me."  "  Matth. 
xxvi.  54,  ^^  But  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fiilfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  7" 
Mark.  xiv.  49,  *^  But  the  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled."  And  so  the  apostle. 
Acts  i.  16,  "  This  Scripture  must  needs  have  been  fulfilled." 

4.  Allthepromises,  which  were  made  to  the  Church  of  old,  of  the  Messiah  asa 
future  Saviour,  from  that  made  to  our  first  parents  in  paradise,  to  that  which  was 
delivered  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  show  it  to  be  impossible  that  Christ  should 
not  have  persevered  in  perfect  holiness.  The  ancient  predictions  given  to  God's 
church  of  the  Messiah  as  a  Saviour,  were  of  the  nature  of  promises  ;  as  is  evi- 
dent by  the  predictions  themselves,  and  the  manner  of  delivering  them.  But 
thev  are  expressly,  and  very  often  called  promises  in  the  New  Testament ;  as  in 
Luke  L  54,  55,  72,73,  Acts  xiii.  32,  33,  Rom.  i.  1,  2, 3,  and  chap.  xv.  8, 
Heb.  vi.  13,  &c.  These  promises  were  often  made  with  great  solemnity,  and 
confirmed  with  an  oath ;  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  16, 17,  18,  ^^  By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  in  blessing,  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying,  I  will  mul« 
tiply  thy  seed,  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea  shore. 
— ^And  in  thy  seed-shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Compare  Luke 
L  72,  73,  and  GaL  iii.  8,  15,  16.  The  apostle  in  Heb.  vi.  17,  18,  speaking  of 
this  promise  to  Abraham,  says,  '^  Wherein  God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  show 
to  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath  ; 
that  by  two  immutablb  things,  in  which  it  was  impossibi.e  for  God  to  lie,  we  might 
have  strong  consolation." — In  whidi  words,  the  necessUy  of  the  accomplidiment, 
or  (which  is  the  same  thing  J  the  impossibilUy  of  the  contrary,  is  fully  declared. 
So  God  confirmed  the  promise  of  the  great  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  made  to 
David,  by  an  oath  ;  PsaL  Ixxxix.  3,  4,  "I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my 
chosen,  I  have  sworn  unto  David  my  servant ;  thy  seed  will  I  establish  forever, 
and  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations."  There  is  nothing  that  is  so  abun- 
dantly set  forth  m  Scripture,  as  sure  and  irrefragable,  as  this  promise  and  oath  to* 
David.  See  Psahn  Ixxxix.  34, 35,  36,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5,  Isa.  Iv.  3,  Acts  ii.  29, 
30,  and  aaii.  34.  The  Scripture  expressly  speaks  of  it  as  utterly  impossible  that 
this  promise  and  oath  to  David,  concerning  the  everlasting  dommion  of  theMea- 
nah  of  his  seed,  should  fail.  Jer.  xxxiiL  15,  &c.,  '^  In  those  days,  and  at  that 
time,  I  will  cause  the  Branch  of  Righteousness  to  grow  up  unto  David. — For 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  David  shall  never  want  a  Man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the 
House  of  Israel"    Ver.  20, 21,  **  If  you  can  break  my  covenant  of  the  day. 
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and  my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that  there  Aoilild  not  be  day  and  night  in  th^ 
season  ;  then  may  also  my  covenant  be  broken  with  David  my  servant,  that  he 
should  not  have  a  son  to  reign  upon  his  throne."  So  in  verse  25, 26. — Thus 
abundant  is  the  Scripture  in  representing  how  impossible  it  was,  that  the  promises 
made  of  old  concerning  the  great  salvatipn  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  should 
fail ;  which  implies,  that  it  was  impossible  that  this  Messiah,  the  second  Adam, 
the  promised  seed  of  Abraham,  and  of  David,  should  fall  from  his  integrity,  as  the 
first  Adam  did. 

5.  All  the  promises  that  were  made  to  the  church  of  God  under  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  great  enlargement  of  the  church,  and  advancement  o{  her 
gk>ry,  in  the  days  of  the  gospel,  after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah;  the  increase 
of  her  light,  liberty,  holiness,  joy,  triumph  over  her  enemies,  &c.,  of  which  so 
great  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  consists  ;  which  are  repeated  so  often,  are  so 
variously  exhibited,  so  frequently  introduced  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and 
are  so  abundantly  sealed  with  typical  and  symboucal  representations :  I  say,  all 
diese  promises  imply,  that  the  Messiah  should  perfect  the  work  of  jedemption ; 
and  this  implies,  tfaiat  he  should  persevere  in  die  work,  which  the  Fatb^  had 

rinted  tum,  being  in  all  things  conformed  to  his  WilL  These  promises  were 
confirmed  by  an  oath.  (See  Isa.  liv.  9^  with  the  context ;  chap.  bdL  8.) 
And  it  is  represented  as  utterly  impossible  that  these  promises  should  mil.  (Isa* 
xlix.  15,  with  the  context ;  chap.  liv.  10,  with  the  context ;  chap.  li.  4-— 8 ; 
diap.  xL  8,  with  the  context)  And  therefore  it  was  impossMe  that  the  Me9» 
aiah  should  fail,  or  commit  sin. 

6.  It  was  impossible  that  the  Messiah  should  fail  of  persevering  iii  integrity 
and  holiness,  as  me  first  Adam  did,  because  this  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  promises,  which  God  made  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  mother,  and  to  her 
husband  ;  implying,  that  He  should  save  Ms  people  from  their  sinsy  that  Grod 
would  give  him  the  throne  of  his  Father  Damdy  that  He  should  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  forever  ;  and  that  of  his  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end.  These 
pn»nises  were  sure,  and  it  was  impossMe  mey  should  fail — And  therefore  the 
Virgin  Maiy,  in  trusting  fully  to  them,  acted  reasonably,  having  an  immovable 
ibunidation  of  her  faith  ;  as  Elizabeth  observes,  Luke  L  45,  ^^  And  blessed  is 
she  that  believeth  ;  for  there  shall  be  a  performance  of  those  things,  which  were 
told  her  from  the  Lord/' 

7.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  that  Christ  should  sin,  and  so  fail  in  the 
work  of  our  redemption,  does  not  consist  with  the  eternal  puri>ose  and  decree  of 
God,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  that  He  would  provide  salvation  for  fallen  man 
m  and  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  salvation  should  b^  offered  to  sinners  through 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  Such  an  absolute  decree  as  this,  Arminians  do  not 
deny. — ^Thus  much  at  least  (out  of  all  controversy)  is  implied  in  such  Scripture^ 
as  1  Cor.  iL  7,  £ph.  I  4,  5,  and  chap.  iii.  9,  10,  11,  1  Pet  i  19,  20.  Such 
an  absolute  decree,  as  tlus,  Arminians  allow  to  be  signified  in  these  texts.  And 
the  Arminians^  election  of  nations  and  societies,  imd  general  election  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  conditional  election  of  particular  persons,  imply  this. 
God  could  not  decree  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  save  all  that  Should 
believe  in,  and  obey  Christ,  unless  he  had  absolutely  decreed,  that  salvation 
diould  be  provided,  and  efiectually  wrought  out  by  Christ  And  since  (as  the 
Arminians  themselves  strenuously  maintain)  a  decree  of  God  infers  necessity  ; 
hence  it  became  necessary ,  that  Christ  should  persevere,  and  actually  work  out 
salvation  for  us,  and  that  he  should  not  fail  by  the  commission  of  sin. 

8.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  for  Christ's  holiness  to  fail,  is  not  con* 
aistent  with  what  God  promised  to  his  Son,  before  all  ages.    For,  that  salvation 
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should  be  offered  to  men  through  Christ,  and  bestowed  on  all  his  fBitbfhl 
followers,  is  "what  is  at  least  imphed  in  that  certain  and  infallible  promise  spo* 
ken  of  by  the  apostle.  Tit  i.  2,  ^In  hope  of  eternal  life;  which  God,  that 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began.''  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
controverted  by  Arminians.^ 

9.  That  it  should  be  poasiUe  for  Christ  to  fail  of  doing  his  Father's^  Will, 
IS  incon^ent  with  the  promise  made  to  the  Father  by  the  Son,  by  the  Logo$ 
that  was  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning,  before  he  took  the  human  nature : 
as  may  be  seen  in  Psal.  xl.  6, 7,  8  (compared  with  the  Apostle's  interpretation, 
Heb.  X.  5 — 9),  ^^  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire ;  mine  ears  hast 
thou  opened  [or  bored  J ;  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  thou  hast  not 'required. 
Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I 
delight  to  do  thy  Will,  O  my  God,  and  thy  law  is  within  my  heart'*  Where 
is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  covenant,  which  ^e  willing  servant,  who  loved 
his  master's  service,  made  with  his  master,  to  be  his  servant  forever,  on  the  day 
wherein  he  had  hiis  ear  bored;  which  covenant  was  probably  inserted  in  thie 
public  records,  called  the  Volume  of  the  Booky  by  the  judges,  who  were  called 
to  i  ike  cognizance  of  the  transaction ;  Exod.  xxL  If  the  LogoSy  who  was  with 
the  Father,  before  the  world,  and  who  made  the  world,  thus  engaged  in  cov- 
enant to  do  the  Will  of  the  Father  m  the  human  nature,  and  the  promise  was 
as  it  were  recorded,  that  it  might  be  made  sure,  doubtless  it  was  impossible  that 
it  should  fail ;  and  so  it  was  impossible  that  Christ  should  fail  of  domg  the  Will 
of  the  Father  in  the  human  nature. 

10.  If  it  was  possible  for  Christ  to  have  failed  of  doing  the  Will  of  his 
Father,  and  so  to  have  failed  of  effectually  working  out  redemption  for  sinners, 
then  the  salvation  of  all  the  saints,  wIk)  were  saved  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  to  the  death  of  Christ,  was  not  built  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  Messiah, 
and  the  redemption  which  he  was  to  work  out  by  his  obedience  unto  death, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  salvation  of  all  the  posterity  of  fallen  man,  that  ever 
were  saved.  Therefore,  if  when  the  Old  Testament  saints  had  the  pardon  of 
their  ans,  and  the  favor  of  God  promised  them,  and  salvation  bestowed  upon 
them,  still  it  was  possible  that  the  Messiah,  when  he  came,  might  commit  sb, 
then  all  this  was  on  a  foundation  that  was  not  firm  and  stable,  but  liable  to 
fail ;  something  which  it  was  possible  might  never  be.  God  did  as  it  were 
trust  to  what  his  Son  had  engaged  and  promised  to  do  in  future  time ;  and  de- 
pended so  much  upon  it,  that  He  proceeded  actually  to  save  men  on  the  account 
of  it,  as  though  it  had  been  already  done.  But  this  trust  and  dependence  of 
God,  oji  the  supposition  of  Christ's  bein^  liable  to  fail  of  doing  his  Will,  was 
leaning  on  a  staff  that  was  weak,  and  might  possibly  break. — "Hie  saints  of  old 
trusted  in  the  promises  of  a  future  redemption  to  be  wrought  out  and  completed 
by  the  Messisdi,  and  built  their  comfort  upon  it :  Abraham  saw  Christ's  day 
and  rejoiced ;  and  he  and  the  other  Patriarchs  died  in  the  faith  of  the  promise 
of  it--H(Heb.  xi.  ISL)  But  on  this  supposition,  their  faith  and  their  comfort, 
and  their,  salvation,  was  built  on  a  movable^  fallible  foundation ;  Christ  was 
Dot  to  them  a  tried  stone,  a  sure  foundation :  as  in  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  David  en- 
tirely rested  on  Ihe  covenant  of  God  with  him,  concerning  the  future  glorious 
dominion  and  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  of  his  seed ;  and  says  it  was  all  his  sal- 
vaHon^  a$id  all  his  desire :  and  comforts  himself  that  this  covenant  was  an 
*'  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  thmgs  and  sure,"  2  Sam.  xxiiL  5.  But 
if  Christ's  vu-tue  might  fail,  he  was  mistaken:  His  great  comfort  wa3  not  built 
m  sure  as  he  thought  it  was,  being  founded  entirely  on  the  determinations  of 

»  Sm  Dr.  Whitbjr  ob  Um  Five  Points,  p.  48, 49, 50. 
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(he  Free  Will  of  Christ's  human  Sod ;  which  was  subject  to  no  necessity,  and 
might  be  determined  either  one  way  or  the  other.  Abo  the  dependence  of 
those,  who  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem,  and  waited  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel,  (Luke  iL  25  and  3S,)  and  the  confidence- of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  who 
forsook  all  and  followed  Him,  that  they  might  eujoy  the  benefits  of  his  Aiture 
kingdom,  were  built  cmi  a  sandy  foundation. 

11.  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  before  he  had  finished  his  course  of  obedience, 
and  wbile  in  Ae  imdst  of  temptation  and  tiials,  was  abundant  m  positively  pr^ 
dieting  his  own  future  glory  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  churdi, 
the  smvation  of  the  O^itiles  through  him,  &c,  and  in  promises  of  blessings  he 
would  bestow  on  his  true  disciples  in  his  future  kingdom ;  on  which  promises 
he  required  the  full  dependence  of  his  disciples,  (John  xiv.,)  But  the  disciples 
would  have  hiad  no  ground  for  such  dependence,  if  Christ  had  been  liable  to 
fadl  in  bis  work :  and  Christ  Himself  would  have  been  guilty  of  presumption, 
in  so  abounding  in  peremptory  promises  of  great  thinffs,  which  depended  on  a 
mere  oontingeace,  viz.,  the  determinations  of  his  Free  Will,  consisting  in 
a  freedom  ad  uirumque^  to  either  sm  or  holiness,  standing  in  indifference, 
and  incident,  in  thousands  of  future  instances,  to  go  either  one  way  or  the 
oth^. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  imfossMe  that  the  Acts  of  the  Will  of  the 
human  soul  of  Christ  should  be  otherwise  than  holy,  and  conformed  to  the  Will 
of  the  Father ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  necessarily  so  conformed. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  the  proof  of  this  matter,  it  being  a  thing  denied 
by  some  of  the  greatest  Arminiam^  bv  Episcopius  m  particular;  and  because 
I  look  iqxm  it  as  a  point  clearly  and  absolutely  determining  the  controversy 
between  Calvinids  and  Arminians^  concerning  the  necesmty  of  such  a  freedom 
of  Will  as  is  insisted  on  by  the  latter,  m  order  to  moral  agency,  virtue,  com- 
mand  or  prohibition,  promise  or  threatening,  reward  or  punishment,  praise  or 
dispraise,  merit  or  demerit    I  now  therefore  proceed, 

IL  To  consider  whether  Christ,  in  his  holy  behavior  on  earth,  was  not 
thus  a  moral  agenty  subject  to  commands^  promises^  &c. 

Dr.  Whitby  very  often  speaks  of  what  he  calls  a  freedom  ad  vtrumlihdy 
without  necesaty,  as  requisite  to  law  and  commands  ;  and  speaks  of  necessity 
as  entirely  inconastent  with  injitndions  and  prohibitions,  but  yet  we  read  of 
Christ^s  being  the  subject  of  the  coAunands  of  his  Father,  John  x.  18,  and  xv. 
10.  And  Christ  tells  us,  that  every  thing  he  said,  or  did,  was  in  compliance 
with  commandments  he  had  received  of  the  Father  ;  John  xii.  49,  50,  and  xiv. 
3L  And  we  often  read  of  Christ's  obedience  to  his  Father's  commands^  Rom. 
V.  19,  PhiL  ii.  8,  Heb.  v.  8. 

The  forementioned  writer  represents  promises  offered  as  motives  to  persons 
to  do  their  duty,  or  a  being  moved  and  induced  hy  promises,  as  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  a  state  wherein  persons  have  not  a  liberty  ad  vtrumlibet,  but  afe 
necessarily  determined  to  ona  (See  particularly,  f.  297,  31L)  But  the 
thing  which  this  writer  asserts,  is  demonstrably  false,  if  the  Christian  religbn 
be  tnie.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  Christianity  or  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  had  his  Will  infallibly,  unalterably  and  unfrustrably  determined  to 
ffood,  and  that  alone ;  but  yet  he  had  promises^  of  glorious  rewards  made  to 
nim,  on  condition  of  his  persevering  in,  and  perfectmg  the  work  which  QoA 
bad  apfK>inted  Him ;  Isa.  liiL  10,  11,  12,  PsaL  iL  and  ex.,  Isa.  xlix.  7, 8,  9. 
In  Luke  xxii.  28,  29,  Christ  says  to  his  disciples,  *^  Ye  are  they  which  have 
continued  with  me  in  my  temptations;  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as 
my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me."    The  word  most  properly  signifies  to 
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appoint  by  cov^iant  or  promise.  The  plain  meaning  of  Christ's  words  is  1 
^  As  you  have  partook  of  my  temptations  and  trials,  and  have  been  steadfast,  and 
have  overcome,  I  promise  to  make  you  partakers  of  my  reward,  and  to  give 
you  a  kingdom ;  as  the  Father  has  promised  me  a  kingdom  for  continuing 
steadfast,  and  overcoming  in  those  trials.^'  And  the  words  are  well  explained 
by  those  in  Rev.  iii.  21,  "To  him  that  overcometh,  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me 
in  my  throne ;  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in 
his  throne."  And  Christ  had  not  only  promises  of  glorious  success  and  rewank 
made  to  his  obedience  and  sufferings,  but  the  Scriptures  plainly  represent  him 
as  using  these  promises  for  motives  and  inducements  to  obey  and  suffer ;  and 
particularly  that  promise  of  a  kingdom  which  the  Father  had  appointed  Him, 
or  sitting  with  the  Father  in  his  throne ;  as  in  Heb.  xii.  1,  2,  "  Let  us  lay 
aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  mil 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the 
criiss,  despising  the  i^ame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
Gcd.** 

And  how  strange  would  it  be  to  hear  any  Christian  assert,  that  the  holy 
and  excellent  temper  and  behavior  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  obedience  which  he 
performed  under  such  great  trials,  was  not  virtuous  or  praiseworthy;  because 
his  Will  was  not  free  ad  uirumquej  to  either  holiness  or  sm,  but  was  unalterably 
determined  to  one  ^  that  upon  tms  account  there  is  no  virtue  at  all,  in  all  Christ^ 
humilitv,  meekness,  patience,  charity,  forgiveness  of  enemies,  contempt  of  the 
world,  heavenly-mindedness,  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  perfect  obedience  to 
his  commands,  (though  he  was  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,) 
his  great  compassion  to  the  afflicted,  his  unparalleled  love  to  mankind,  his 
faithfulness  to  God  and  man,  under  such  great  trials ;  his  praying  for  his  ene- 
mies, even  when  naiUng  him  to  the  cross ;  that  virtue,  when  applied  to  these 
things,  is  but  an  empty  name  ;  that  there  was  no  merit  in  any  of  these  things ; 
that  is,  that  Christ  was  worthy  of  nothing  at  all  on  accoimt  of  them,  worthy  of 
no  reward,  no  praise,  no  honor,  or  respect  from  God  or  man ;  because  his  Will 
was  not  indifferent,  and  free,  either  to  these  things,  or  the  contrary ;  but  under 
such  a  strong  inclination  or  bias  to  the  things  that  were  excellent,  as  made  it 
impossible  that  he  should  choose  the  contrary ;  that  upon  this  account  (to  use 
Dr.  W*hitby's  language)  ii  would  be  sensibly  unreasonable  that  the  human  nature 
should  be  rewarded  for  any  of  these  things. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  that  creature  who  is  evidently  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  Jirst  bom  of  every  creature,  as  having  in  all  things  the  pre-eminencey 
and  as  the  highest  of  all  creatures  in  virtue,  honor,  and  worthiness  of  esteem, 
praise  and  glory>  on  the  account  of  his  virtue,  is  less  worthy  of  reward  or  praise, 
than  the  very  least  of  saints ;  yea,  no  more  worthy  than  a  clock  or  mere 
machine,  that  is  purely  passive,  and  moved  by  natural  necessity. 

If  we  judge  by  Scriptural  representations  of  things,  we  have  reason  to 
suppose,  that  Christ  took  upon  him  our  nature,  and  dwelt  with  us  in  this  world, 
in  a  suffering  state,  not  only  to  satisfy  for  our  sins,  but  that  He,  bein^  in  our 
nature  and  circumstances,  and  under  our  trials,  might  be  our  most  fit  and  proper 
example,  leader  and  captain,  in  the  exercise  of  glorious  and  victorious  virtue, 
and  might  be  a  visible  instance  of  the  glorious  end  and  reward  of  it ;  that  wc 
might  see  in  Him  the  beauty,  amiableness,  and  true  honor  and  glory,  lind  ex- 
ceeding benefit,  of  that  virtue,  which  it  is  proper  for  us  human  beings  to  prac- 
tise ;  and  might  thereby  learn,  and  be  animated,  to  seek  the  like  glory  and 
honor,  and  to  obtain  the  like  glorious  reward.    Sec  Heb.  iL  9 — 14,  with  v.  8, 
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9,  and  xii  1,  2,  3,  John  xr.  10,  Rom.  viil  17,  2  Tim.  il  11,  12,  1  Pet. 
iL  J9,  20,  and  iv.  13.  But  if  there  was  nothing  of  any  virtue  or  merit,  or 
worthiness  of  any  reward,  glory,  praise  or  conmiendation  at  all,  in  all  that  he 
did,  because  it  was  all  necessary,  and  he  could  not  help  it;  then. how  is  here 
any  thing  so  proper  to  animate  and  excite  us,  free  creatures,  by  patient  contin- 
uance in  well  doing,  to  seek  for  honor,  glory,  and  immortahty  ? 

God  speaks  of  rlimself  as  pecuUarly  well  pleased  with  the  righteousness  of 
this  servant  of  his.  Isa.  xliL  21,  '^  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteous- 
ness' sake."  The  sacrifices  of  old  are  spoken  of  as  a  sweet  savor  to  uod,  but 
the  ob(;dience  of  Christ  as  far  more  acceptable  than  they.  Psal.  xL  6,  7, 
^  Sacrilice  and  offering  Thou  didst  not  desire :  mbe  ear  hast  Thou  opened" 
[as  thy  servant  performing  willing  obedience] ;  '*  burnt-offering  and  sm-offering 
hast  thou  not  required.  Tnen  said  I,  Lo,  I  come"  [as  a  servant  that  cheerfidly 
answers  the  calls  of  his  master]  :  *^  1  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God,  yea,  thy 
law  is  within  mine  heart"  Matth.  xviL  5,  *^  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  weW  pleased."  And  Christ  tells  us  expressly,  that  the  Father  loves  him 
for  that  wonderful  instance  of  his  obedience,  his  voluntary  yielding  hiinself  to 
death,  in  compliance  with  the  Fa&er's  command.  John  x.  17, 18,  ^'  There- 
fore doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life :  no  man  taketh  it 
from  me ;  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself. — ^This  commandment  received  I  of  my 
Father." 

Ami  if  there  was  no  merit  in  Christ's  obedience  unto  death,  if  it  was  not 
worthy  of  praise,  and  of  the  most  glorious  rewards,  the  heavenly  hosts  were 
exceedingly  mistaken,  by  tlie  account  that  is  given  of  them,  in  Rev.  v.  8 — 12 : 
"  The  four  beasts  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb, 
having  every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odors.  And  they 
sung  a  new  song,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the 
seals  thereof ;  for  thou  wast  slain. — And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many 
angels  mund  about  the  throne,  and  the  beastSj,  aud  the  elders,  and  the  numb^ 
of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands, 
lajring  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power 
and  nches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

Christ  speaks  of  the  eternal  life  which  he  was  to  receive,  as  the  reward  of  his 
obedience  to  the  Father's  commandments.  John  xii.  49,  60,  '*  I  have  not 
spoken  of  myself;  but  the  Father  which  sent  me.  He  gave,  me  a  conunandment 
what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak ;  and  I  know  that  his  commandment 
is  life  everlasting  :  whatsoever  I  speak  therefore,  even  as  the  Father  said  unto  me, 
io  I  speak,"  God  promises  to  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  &c  for  his 
being  his  righteous  servant,  for  his  glorious  virtue  under  such  great  trials  and 
sufferings.  Isa.  liii.  11,  12,  ''  He  ^all  see  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  sat- 
isfied :  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many ;  for  he  shall 
hear  their  iniquities.  Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and 
he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul 
onto  death."  The  Scriptures  represent  God  as  rewarding  him  far  above  all  his 
other  servants.  Phil.  ii.  7, 8,  9,  '^  He  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross; 
wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  above  eveiy 
name."  PsaL  xlv.  7,  '^  Thou  lovest  righteousness,  and  hatest  wickedness ; 
therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  tl^ee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy 
feOows. 

There  is  no  room  to  pretend,  that  the  glorious  benefits  bestowed  b  cob 
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quence  of  Christ's  obedience,  are  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  a  reward 
What  is  a  reward,  m  the  most  proper  sense,  but  a  benefit  bestowed  in  conse- 
quence of  something  morally  excellent  in  quality  or  behavior,  in  testimony  of 
well  pleasedness  in  that  moral  excellency,  and  respect  and  favor  on  that 
accoimt  1  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  a  reward  most  strtct]y,'and  make  the 
utmost  of  it,  and  add  to  the  things  contained  in  this  description,  proper  merit 
or  worthiness,  and  the  bestowment  of  the  benefit  in  consequence  of  a  promise  ; 
still  it  will  be  found,  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  it,  but  that  the  Scripture  is 
most  express  as  to  its  belonmn^  to  the  glory  bestowed  on  Christ,  after  his 
sufferings ;  as  appears  from  what  has  been  aheady  observed :  there  was  a  glo- 
rious l^nefit  b^towed  in  consequence  of  something  morally  excellent,  being 
called  Righteousness  and  Obedience;  there  was  ^reat  favor,  love  and  w^ 
pleasedness,  for  this  righteousness  and  obedience,  m  the  bestower ;  there  was 
proper  merit,  or  worthmess  of  the  benefit,  in  the  obedience ;  it  was  bestowed  in 
niUument  of  promises  made  to  that  obedience ;  and  was  bestowed  therefore,  or 
because  he  had  performed  that  obedience. 

I  mav  add  to  all  these  thin^,  that  Jesus  Christ,  while  here  in  the  flesh,  was 
manifestly  in  a  state  of  trial  The  last  Adam,  as  Christ  is  called,  Rom.  v.  14, 
1  Cor.  XV.  45,  takmg  on  Him  the  human  nature,  and  so  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  being  under  the  law,  to  stand  and  act  for  us,  was  put  into  a  state  of  trial, 
as  the  first  Adam  was. — Dr.  Whitbv  mentions  these  three  things  as  evidences 
of  persons  being  m  a  state  of  trial  (on  the  Five  Points,  p.  298,  299),  namely, 
theu:  afflictions  Wng  spoken  of  as  their  trials  or  temptations,  their  being  the 
subjects  of  promises,  and  their  being  exposed  to  Satan*s  temptations.  But 
Chnst  was  apparently  the  subject  of  each  of  these.  Concerning  promises  made 
to  him,  I  have  spoken  already.  The  difficulties  and  afflictions  he  met  with  m 
the  course  of  his  obedience,  are  called  his  temptations  or  trialsJ^  Luke  xxiL 
28,  "  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with  me  m  my  temptations  [or  trials'].** 
Heb.  iL  18,  "  For  in  that  he  himself  hath  suiTered,  being  tempted  [or  /ned]. 
He  is  able  to  saccor  them  that  are  tempted.^'  And  chap.  iv.  15,  ^  We  have 
not  an  high  priest,  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities; 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  And  as  to  his 
being  tempted  by  Satan,  it  is  what  none  will  dispute. 


SECTION  III. 


The  Case  of  such  as  are  given  up  of  God  to  Sin,  and  of  fallen  Man  in  general,  proves 
moral  Necessity  and  Inability  to  be  coDsistem  with  blameworthiness. 

Dr.  WmTBY  asserts  freed(Hn,  not  only  from  coaction,  but  Necessity,  to  be 
essential  to  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  Sin,  and  to  an  action's  bemg  cut» 
pMey  m  these  woras  (Discourse  on  the  Five  Points,  edit  iii.  p.  348):  "If 
they  be  thus  necesatated,  then  neither  their  sins  of  omission  or  commission 
could  deserve  that  name;  it  being  essential  to  the  nature  of  Sin,  according  to 
St.  Austin's  definition,  that  it  be  an  action  a  quo  liberum  est  akstinere.  Three 
things  seem  plainly  necessary  to  make  an  action  or  Omission  culpable.  1. 
That  it  be  in  our  power  to  perform  or  forbear  it;  for,  as  Origen,  and  all  the 
Fathers  say,  no  man  is  blameworthy  for  not  doing  what  he  could  not  do." 
And  elsewhere  the  Doctor  insists,  that  ^  when  any  do  evil  of  Necessity,  what 
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they  do  IS  no  yice^  that  they  are  guil^  of  no  fault,*  are  worthy  of  no  blame, 
dispraise,t  or  dishonor,!  hut  are  unblamable."^ 

If  these  things  are  true,  in  Dr.  Whitby*s  sense  of  Necessity,  they  will  prove 
all  such  to  be  blameless,  who  are  given  up  of  God  to  sin,  in  what  they  commit 
after  they  are  thus  given  u^.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  men's  being  judiciaUy 
given  up  to  sin  is  certain,  it  the  Scripture  rightly  informs  us ;  such  a  thing  being 
often  there  spoken  of;  as  in  PsaL  bopdi  Ip,  ^*  So  t  gave  them  up  to  their  own 
hearts'  lust,  and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels."  Acts  vii.  42,  *^  Th^ 
Grod  turned,  and  gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven."  Rom.  i.  24, 
«  Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to  imcleanness,  through  the  lusts  of  their 
own  hearts,  to  dishonor  their  own  bodies  between  themselves."  Ver.  26,  '^  Foi 
this  cause  God  gave  them  up  to  vile  affections."  Ver.  28,  ^'  And  even  as 
they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  that  are  not  convenient." 

It  is  needless  to  stand  particularly  to  inquire,  what  God's  giving  men  up  to 
thett  awn  hearts*  lusts  signifies :  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  hereby  is  cer- 
tainly meant  God's  so  ordenng  or  disposing  things,  in  some  respect  or  other, 
either  by  doing  or  forbearing  to  do,  as  that  the  consequence  should  be  men's 
continuing  in  their  sins.  So  much  as  men  are  given  up  to,  so  much  is  the  con- 
sequence of  their  being  given  up,  whether  that  be  less  or  more.  K  God  does 
not  order  things  so,  by  action  or  permission,  that  sin  will  be  the  consequence, 
then  the  event  proves  that  the^  are  not  given  up  to  that  consequence.  If  good 
be  the  consequence,  instead  of  evil,  then  God's  mercy  is  to  be  acknowledged 
m  that  good ;  whidi  mercy  must  be  contraiy  to  God's  judgment  in  giving  up 
to  eviL  If  die  event  must  prove,  that  they  are  given  up  to  evil  as  the  conse- 
quence, then  the  persons,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  judgment,  must  be  the 
subjects  of  such  an  event,  and  so  the  event  is  necessary. 

If  not  only  coaction^  but  all  JfecessUy^  will  prove  men  blameless,  then  Judas 
was  blameless,  after  Christ  had  given  him  over,  and  had  already  declared  his 
certain  damnation,  and  that  he  should  verily  betray  him.  He  was  guilty  of  no  sin 
in  betraying  his  mast^,  on  this  supposition ;  though  his  so  doing  is  ^oken  of  by 
Christ  as  the  most  aggravated  sin,  more  heinous  than  the  sin  of  Pilate  in  cru- 
cifying him.  And  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  in  Jeremiah's  time,  were  guilty  of  no 
sin,  in  their  not  worshipping  the  true  God,  after  God  had  svx>m  oy  his  great 
'  name,  that  his  name  should  ^  no  more  named  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  ffJu" 
dahy  in  aU  the  land  of  Egypt*    Jer.  xliv.  26. 

Dr.  Whitby  (Discourse  on  Five  Points,  p.  302, 303)  denies,  that  men,  in 
this  world,  are  ever  so  given  up  by  God  to  sin,  that  their  Wills  should  be  necessa- 
rily determined  to  evil ;  thougn  he  owns,  that  hereby  it  may  become  exceeding 
isfficuU  for  men  to  do  good,  having  a  strong  bent,  and  powerful  inclination,  to 
what  is  eviL — But  if  we  should  allow  the  case  to  be  just  as  he  represents,  the 
judgment  of  giving  up  to  sin  will  no  better  agree  with  his  notions  of  that  Ub* 
erty,  which  is  essential  to  praise  or  blame,  than  if  we  should  suppose  it  to 
render  the  avoiding  of  Sin  impossible.  For  if  an  impossibility  of  avoiding  Sin 
wholly  excuses  a  man ;  then,  for  the  same  reason,  its  being  difficult  to  avoid  it, 
excuses  him  in  part ;  and  this  iust  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  difficulty. — If 
die  influence  of^  moral  impossibility  or  inabiUty  be  the  same,  to  excuse  persons 
in  not  doing,  or  not  avoidbg  any  thing,  as  that  of  natural  inability  (which  is 
supposed),  then  undoubtedly,  in  like  manner,  moral  difficulty  has  the  same  in- 
fluence to  excuse  with  naturid  di^cuUy.    But  all  allow,  that  natural  impossi- 

•  Discoune  im  the  Fire  Points,  p.  347,  360^  377.  t  303,  326, 329,  and  many  other  places. 

X  371.  I  30i,  361. 
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bility  wholly  excuses,  and  also  that  natural  difficulty  excuses  in  part^  and  makei 
the  act  or  omission  less  blamable  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty.  All  natural 
difficulty  according  to  the  plamest  dictate  of  the  light  of  nature,  excuses  in 
some  degree,  so  that  the  neglect  is  not  so  blamable,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
difficulty  in  die  case :  and  so  the  greater  the  difficulty  is,  still  the  more  excusa- 
ble, in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  difficulty.  And  as  natural  impossibiKty 
wholly  excuses  and  excludes  all  blame,  so  the  nearer  the  difficulty  approaches 
to  impossibiUty,  still  the  nearer  a  person  is  to  blamelessness  in  proportion  to 
that  approach.  And  if  the  case  of  moral  impossibility  or  necessity,  be  just  the 
same  with  natural  necessity  or  coaction,  as  to  influence  to  excuse  a  n^Iect, 
then  also,  for  the  same  reason,  the  case  of  natural  difficulty,  does  not  diner  in 
influence,  to  excuse  a  neglect,  from  moral  difficulty,  arising  from  a  strong  bias 
or  bent  to  evil,  such  as  Dr.  Whitby  owns  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  given 
up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts.  So  that  the  fault  of  such  persons  must  be  lessened, 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulty,  and  approach  to  impossibility.  If  ten  degrees 
of  moral  difficulty  make  the  action  quite  impossible,  and  so  wholly  excuse,  then 
if  there  be  nine  degrees  of  difficulty,  the  person  is  in  great  part  excused,  and  is 
nine  decrees  in  ten  less  blameworthy,  than  if  there  haa  been  no  difficulty  at  all : 
and  he  has  but  one  degree  of  blameworthiness.  The  reason  is  plain  on  Armin-' 
tan  principles,  viz.,  because  as  difficulty  by  antecedent  bent  and  bias  on  the  Will, 
is  increased,  liberty  of  indifferoice,  and  self-determination  in  the  Will,  is 
diminished ;  so  much  hinderance  and  impedimait  is  there,  in  the  way  of  the 
Will*s  acting  freely,  by  mere  self-determination.  And  if  ten  degrees  of  such 
hinderance  take  away  all  such  liberty,  then  nine  degrees  take  away  nine  parts 
in  ten,  and  leave  but  one  degree  of  liberty.  And  therefore  there  is  but  one 
degree  of  blamableness,  cateris  paribus^  in  the  neglect^  the  man  being  no 
further  blamable  in  what  he  does,  or  neglects,  than  he  has  Uberty  in  that  afnur  : 
for  blame  or  praise  (say  they)  arises  wholly  from  a  good  use  or  abuse  of 
liberty. 

From  all  which  it  follovi^,  that  a  strong  bent  and  bias  one  way,  and  diffi- 
culty of  going  the  contraiy,  never  causes  a  person  to  be  at  all  more  exposed  to 
sin,  or  any  thing  blamable :  because,  as  the  difficulty  is  increased,  so  much  the 
less  is  required  and  expected.  Though  in  one  respect,  exposedness  to  sin  or 
fault  is  increased,  viz.,  by  an  increase  of  exposedness  to  the  evil  action  or  omis* 
sion ;  yet  it  is  diminished  in  another  respect,  to  balance  it ;  namely,  as  the  sm- 
fulness  or  blamablenes  of  the  action  or  omission  is  diminished  in  the  same  pro* 
proportion.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  affair,  as  to  exposedness  to  guilt  or 
bldme,  is  left  just  as  it  was. 

Tq  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  a  scale  of  a  balance  to  be  intelligent,  and  a 
free  agent,  and  indued  with  a  self-moving  power,  by  virtue  of  which  it  could  act 
and  produce  effects  to  a  certain  degree,  ex.  gr.  to  move  itself  up  or  down  with 
a  force  equal  to  a  weight  of  ten  pounds ;  and  that  it  might  therefore  be  requir- 
ed of  it,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  move  itself  down  with  that  force ;  for 
which  it  has  power  and  full  liberty,  and  therefore  would  be  blameworthy  if  it 
failed  of  it.  But  then  let  us  suppose  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  to  be  put  in  the 
opposite  scale,  which  in  force  entirely  counterbalances  its  self-moving  power, 
and  so  renders  it  imposrible  for  it  to  move  down  at  all ;  this  therefore  wholly 
excuses  it  from  any  such  motion.  But  if  we  suppose  thei*e  to  be  only  nine 
pounds  in  tlie  opposite  scale,  this  renders  its  motion  not  impossible,  but  yet  more 
difficult :  so  that  it  can  now  only  move  dovim  with  the  force  of  one  pound  :  but 
however  this  is  all  that  is  required  of  it  under  these  circumstances ;  it  is  whoUj 
excused  from  nine  parts  of  its  motion :  and  if  the  scale,  under  these  circumstan- 
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f^,  neelects  to  move,  and  remains  at  rest,  all  that  it  will  be  blamed  for,  will  be 
its  Deflect  of  that  one  tenth  part  of  its  motion ;  which  it  had  as  much  liberty 
and  advantage  for,  as  in  usual  circumstances  it  ha&for  the  greater  motion,  wjiich 
in  such  a  case  would  be  required  So  that  this  new  difficulty,  does  not  at  aQ 
increase  its  exposedness  to  any  thmg  blameworthy 

And  thus  the  very  supposition  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  man's  duty,  or 
proclivity  to  sin,  through  a  bein^  given  up  to  hardness  of  heart,  or  indeed  by  any 
other  means  whatsoever,  is  an  mconnstence,  according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notitHis 
of  liberty,  virtue  and  vice,  blame  and  praise.  The  avoiding  sin  and  blame,  and 
the  doing  what  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy,  must  be  always  equally  easy. 
Dr.  Whitby's  notions  of  liberty,  obligation,  virtue,  sin,  &c.,  led  him  into  another 
great  inconsistence.  He  abundantly  inasts,  that  necesatyr  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  sin  or  fault  He  says  in  the  forementioned  treatise,  p.  14,  ^  Who 
can  blame  a  person  for  domg  what  he  could  not  help  ?"  And  p.  15,  ^  It 
being  sensibly  unjust,  to  punish  any  man  for  doing  that  which  was  never  in  his 

F[>wer  to  avoid."  And  m  p.  341,  to  confirm  his  opimon,  he  quotes  one  of  the 
athers,  sayine ,  '^  Why  doth  God  command,  if  man  hath  not  free  Will  and 
power  to  obejr :"  Ana  again  in  the  same  and  the  next  page,  ^  Who  wUl  not 
cry  out,  that  it  is  folly  to  command  him,  that  hath  not  liberty  to  do  what  is 
commanded ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  him,  that  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  do  what  is  required  ?"  And  in  p.  373,  he  cites  another  saying :  <^  A  law  is 
given  to  him  that  can  turn  to  both  parts,  i.  e.  obey  or  transgress  it :  but  no  law 
can  be  against  him  who  is  bound  by  nature." 

And  yet  the  same  Dr.  Whitby  asserts,  that  fallen  man  is  not  able  to  per- 
form perfect  obedience.  In  p.  165,  he  has  these  words :  '^  The  nature  of  Adam 
had  power  to  continue  innocent,  and  without  sin ;  whereas  it  is  certain  our  na- 
ture never  had." — But  if  we  have  not  power  to  continue  innocent  and  with- 
out sin,  then  sin  is  inconsistent  with  Necessity,  and  we  may  be  sinful  in  that 
which  we  have  not  power  to  avoid ;  a,nd  these  things  cannot  be  true  which  he 
asserts  elsewhere,  namely,  '^  That  if  we  be  necessitated,  neither  sins  of  omission 
nor  commission,  would  deserve  that  name,"  (p.  348.)  If  we  have  it  not  in  our 
power  to  be  mnocent,  then  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  to  be  blameless :  and 
if  so,  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  being  Uameworthy. — And  how  does  this  con- 
sist with  what  he  so  often  asserts,  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  blame  or 
praise  ?  If  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  perform  perfect  obedience,  to 
all  the  commands  of  God,  then  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  breaking  some 
commands,  in  some  degree  ;  having  no  power  to  perform  so  much  as  is  com- 
manded. And  if  so,  wny  does  he  cry  out  of  the  unreasonableness  and  folly  of 
commanding  beyond  what  men  have  power  to  do  ? 

And  Armimans  in  general  are  very  mconsistent  vrith  themselves  in  what 
(hey  say  of  the  inability  of  fallen  Man  in  this  respect  They  strenuoiisly  main- 
tab,  timt  it  would  be  unjust  in  God,  to  require  any  thmg  of  us  beyond  our  pre- 
lent  power  and  ability  to  perform ;  and  also  hold,  that  we  are  now  unable  to 
perform  perfect  obedience,  and  that  Christ  died  to  satisfy  for  the  imperfedioM 
9/  our  (Aediencej  and  has  made  way,  that  our  imperfect  obedience  might  be 
accepted  instead  of  perfect :  wherein  they  seem  insensibly  to  run  themselves 
into  the  grossest  inconl^ence.  For  (as  I  have  observed  elsewhere), "  they  hold, 
that  God,  in  mercyto  mankind,  has  abolished  that  rigorous  constitution  or  law, 
that  they  were  under  originally;  and  instead  of  it,  has  introduced  a  more  mild 
constitution,  and  put  as  under  a  new  law,  which  requires  no  more  than  imper- 
fect sincere  obedience,  in  comqliance  widi  our  poor,  infirm,  impotent  circuiU* 
stances  since  the  fall" 
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Now,  how  can  these  tUngs  he  made  consistent  ?  I  would  ask,  what  Ibtw 
these  imperfections  of  our  oh^ence  are  a  breach  of  7  If  they  are  a  breach  of 
no.  law  that  we  were  ever  under^  then  they  are  not  sins.  And  if  they  be  not 
sins,  what  need  of  Christ's  dymg  to  satisfy  for  them  1  But  if  they  are  sins,  and 
the  breach  of  some  law,  what  law  is  it  ?  They  cannot  be  a  breach  of  their 
new  law ;  for  that  requires  no  other  than  imperfect  obedience,  or  obedience  with 
imperfections:  and  therefore  to  have  obedience  attended  with  imperfections,  is 
no  breach  of  it ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  it  requires.  And  they  cannot  be  a  breach  of 
their  old  law ;  for  that,  they  say,  is  entirely  abolished ;  and  we  nev^r  were  under 
it  They  say,  it  would  not  be  just  in  Qod  to  require  of  us  perfect  obedience,  be- 
cause it  woidd  not  be  just  to  require  more  than  we  can  perform,  or  to  punish  us 
for  falling  of  it  And  therefore,  by  their  own  scheme,  the  imperfections  of  our 
obedience  do  not  deserve  to  be  punished.  What  need  therefore  of  Christ's  dy- 
ing, to  satisfy  for  them  1  What  need  of  his  suffering  to  satisfy  for  that  which 
is  no  fault,  and  in  its  own  nature  deserves  no  steering  ?  What  need  of 
Christ's  dyin^,  to  purchase,  that  om  imperfect  obedience  should  be  accepted, 
when,  accordmg  to  their  scheme,  it  would  be  unjust  in  itself,  that  any  other 
obedience  than  imoerfect  should  be  required  1  What  need  of  Christ's  dying  to 
make  way  for  God's  accepting  such  an  obedience,  as  it  would  be  unjust  in  him 
not  to  accept  ?  Is  there  any  need  of  Christ's  dying,  to  prevail  with  God  not  to 
do  unrighteously  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  Christ  £ed  to  so  satisfy  that  old  law  for 
us,  that  so  we  might  not  be  under  it,  but  that  there  might  be  room  for  our  beings 
under  a  more  mild  law :  still  I  would  inquire,  what  n^  of  Christ's  dying,  that 
we  might  not  be  under  a  law  ,  which  (by  their  principles)  it  would  be  in  itself 
unjust  that  we  should  be  under,  whether  Christ  had  died  or  no ,  because,  in  our 
present  state,  we  are  not  able  to  keep  it  1 

So  the  Ar/niniaru  are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  not  only  in  what  they 
say  of  the  need  of  Christ's  satisfaction  to  atone  for  those  imperfections,  wUch 
we  cannot  avoid,  but  also  in  what  they  say  of  the  grace  of  God,  granted  to 
enable  men  to  perform  the  sincere  obedience  of  the  new  law.  "  I  grant  (says  Dr. 
StebWng*),  indeed,  that  by  reason  of  origmal  sin,  we  are  utterly  disabled  for  the 
performance  of  the  condition,  without  new  grace  from  God.  But  I  say  ttien, 
that  he  gives  such  grace  to  all  of  us,  by  which  the  performance  of  the  condition 
is  truly  possible :  and  upon  this  ground  he  may,  and  doth  most  righteously  re- 
Quire  it"  If  Dr.  Stebbmg  intends  to  speak  properly,  hy^ace  he  must  mean, 
uat  assistance  which  is  of  erace,  or  of  free  favor  and  kmdness.  But  yet  in 
the  same  place  he  speaks  of  it  as  very  unreasonabley  unjust  and  cruel,  for  God 
to  acquire  that,  as  the  condition  of  pardon,  that  is  become  impossible  by  origi- 
nal Sm.  If  it  be  so,  what  grace  is  tibere  in  giving  assistance  and  ability  to  per- 
form  the  condition  of  pardon  1  Or  why  is  that  called  by  the  name  of  grace^ 
that  is  an  absolute  debt,  which  God  is  bound  to  bestow,  and  Which  it  would  be 
unjust  and  cruel  in  Him  to  withhold,  seeing  he  requires  that,  as  the  condition  of 
pardon,  wluch  we  cannot  perform  without  it 


•  Treatise  ofUe  Opentumf  of  the  Spirit,  oecond  edition,  p.  112, 113. 
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SECTION    IV. 


Command  and  Obligation  to  Obedience,  consistent  with  moral  Inability  to  obey. 

It  being  so  much  insisted  on  by  .^rmmtanwriteis,  that  necessify  is  inconsis- 
tent  with  Law  or  Command,  and  p^cularly,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  God  hy 
his  command  should  require  that  of  men  which  they  are  unable  to  do^  not 
allowing  in  this  case  for  any  difference  that  there  is  between  natural  and  monl 
Inabihty ;  I  would  therefore  now  particularly  consider  this  matter. 

And*  for  the  greater  clearness,  I  would  distinctly  lay  down  the  following 
things. 

L  The  Will  itsdf,  and  not  only  those  actions  which  are  the  effects  of  the 
Will,  is  thp  proper  object  of  precept  or  Command.  That  is,  such  orsuch  astate 
or  acts  of  men's  Wills,  is  m  many  cases,  properly  required  of  them  by  Commaad ; 
and  not  those  alterations  in  the  state  of  their  bodies  or  minds  only  that  are  the 
consequences  of  volition.  This  is  most  manifest :  for  it  is  the  soul  only  that  is 
properly  and  directly  the  subject  of  precepts  or  commands ;  that  only  being  ca- 
pable of  receiving  or  perceivmg  commands.  The  motions  or  state  of  the  body 
are  matter  of  command,  only  as  they  are  subject  to  the  soul,  and  connected  witn 
its  acts.  But  now  the  soul  has  no  other  faculty  whereby  it  can,  in  the  most 
direct  and  proper  sense,  consent,  yield  to,  or  comply  with  any  command,  but  the 
faculty  of  the  Will ;  and  it  is  by  this  faculty  only,  that  the  soul  can  directly  dis** 
obey,  or  refuse  compliance ;  for  the  very  notions  of  consenting^  yidding^ 
aecepiingy  comjalyingy  refusin^y  rgedingy  &c.,  are,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
the  terms,  noming  but  certam  acts  of  the  Will.  Obedience,  in  the  primary 
nature  of  it,  is  the  submitting  and  yielding  of  the  Will  of  one  to  the  Will  of 
another.  Disobedience  is  the  not  consenting,  not  complying  of  the  Will  of  the 
commanded  to  the  manifested  Will  of  the  commander.  Other  acts  that  are  not 
the  acts  of  tlie  Will,  as  certain  motions  of  the  body  and  alterations  in  the  soid, 
are  obedience  or  disobedience  only  indirectly  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
state  or  acts  of  the  Will,  according  to  an  established  law  of  nature.  So  that  it 
is  manifest,  the  Will  itself  may  be  required,  and  the  being  of  a  good  Will  is  the 
most  proper,  direct  and  immediate  subject  of  command  ^  and  u  this  cannot  be 
prescribed  or  required  by  command  or  precept,  nothing  can ;  for  other  things  can 
be  required  no  otherwise  than  as  they  depend  upon,  and  are  the  fruits  of  a  good 
WilL 

Carol.  I.  If  there  be  several  acts  of  the  Will,  or  a  series  of  acts,  one  follow- 
ing another,  and  one  the  effect  of  another,  the  first  and  determining  act  is  properiy 
the  subject  of  conmiand,  and  not  the  consequent  acts  only,  which  are  dependent 
upon  it.  Yea,  it  is  this  more  especially,  which  is  that  which  command  or  pre- 
cept has  a  proper  respect  to  ;  l^cause  it  is  this  act  that  determines  the  wliole 
anair  :  in  this  act  the  obedience  or  disobedience  lies,  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  the 
consequent  acts  bein^  all  subject  to  it,  and  governed  and  determined  by  it  This 
determining,  govermng  act  must  be  die  proper  subject  of  precept,  or  none. 

Coral.  2.  It  also  £llow^,  fix)m  what  has  been  observed,  that  if  there  be  any 
sort  of  act,  or  exertion  of  the  soul,  prior  to  all  free  acts  of  the  Will  or  acts  (n 
choice  in  ^e  case  directing  and  detamming  what  the  actsof  the  Will  shall  be; 
that  act  or  exertion  of  the  soul  cannot  properly  be  subject  to  command  or  pfe> 
cqit,  m  any  respect  whatsoever,  either  directly  or  indirecUy,  immediately  oc 
icBiolely..  Such  acts  cannot  be  subject  to  oommandsdir^ctfyibdcauie  they  ai 
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no  acts  of  the  Will ;  being  by  the  supposition  prior  to  all  acts  of  the  Will, 
determminff  and  giving  rise  to  all  its  acts :  they  not  being  acts  of  the  Will,  there 
can  be  in  them  no  consent  to,  or  compliance  with,  any  command.  Neither  can 
they  be  subject  to  command  or  precept,  indirectly  or  remotely  ;  for  they  are  not 
so  much  as  the  effects  or  consequences  of  the  Will,  being  prior  to  all  its  acts.  So 
that  if  there  be  any  obedience  in  that  original  act  of  the  soul,  determining  all 
volitions,  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  wherem  the  Will  has  no  concern  at  all ;  it 
preceding  every  act  of  Will  And  therefore,  if  the  soul  either  obeys  or  disobeys 
in  this  act,  it  is  wholly  involuntarily  ;  tliere  is  no  willing  obedience  or  rebellion^ 
no  compliance  or  opposition  of  the  Will  in  the  affair :  and  what  sort  of  obedience 
or  rebellion  is  this  ? 

And  thus  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  Will  consisting  in  the 
soul's  determining  its  own  acts  of  Will,  instead  of  being  essential  to  moral  agency  ^ 
and  to  men's  being  the  subjects  of  moral  government  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
it  For  if  the  soul  determmes  all  its  acts  of  Will,  it  is  therein  subject  to  no 
command  or  moral  government,  as  has  been  now  observed ;  because  its  ori^nal 
determining  act  is  no  act  of  Will  or  choice,  it  being  prior,  by  the  supposition, 
to  every  act  of  Will.  And  the  soul  cannot  be  the  subject  of  command  in  the 
act  of  the  Will  itself  which  de{>ends  on  the  fore^ing  determining  act,  and  is 
determined  by  it ;  inasmuch  as  this  is  necessary,  being  tne  necessary  consequence 
and  effect  of  that  prior  determining  act,  which  is  not  voluntary.  Nor  can  the 
man  be  a  subject  of  command  or  government  in  his  external  actions  ;  because 
these  are  all  necessary,  being  the  necessary  effects  of  the  acts  of  the  Will  them- 
selves. So  that  mankind,  according  to  this  scheme,  are  subjects  of  command 
or  moral  government  in  nothing ;  and  all  their  moral  agency  is  entirely  exclqded, 
and  no  room  for  virtue  or  vice  in  the  world. 

So  that  it  is  the  Arminian  scheme,  and  not  the  scheme  of  the  Calvinists,  that 
is  utterly  incon^ent  with  moral  government,  and  vrith  the  use  of  lavps,  precepts, 
prohibitions,  promises  or  threatenings.  Neither  is  there  any  way  whatsoever 
to  make  their  principles  consist  with  these  things.  For  if  it  be  said,  that  there 
is  no  prior  determining  act  of  the  soul,  precedmg  the  acts  of  the  Will,  but  that 
volitions  are  events  that  come  to  pass  by  pure  accident,  without  any  determining 
cause,  this  is  most  palpably  inconsistent  with  all  use  of  laws  and  precepts  ;  for 
nothing  is  more  plain  tiian  that  laws  can  be  of  no  use  to  direct  and  regulate  per- 
fect accident ;  which,  by  the  supposition  of  its  bein^  pure  accident,  is  in  no  case 
regulated  by  any  thing  preceding  ;  but  happens,  this  way  or  that,  perfectly  by 
chance,  without  any  cause  or  rule.  The  perfect  uselessness  of  laws  and  precepts 
also  follows  from  the  Arminian  notion  of  indifference,  as  essential  to  that  Ub- 

2,  which  is  requi^te  to  virtue  or  vice.  For  the  end  of  laws  is  to  hind  to  one 
;  and  the  end  of  commands  is  to  turn  the  Will  one  way  ;  and  therefore 
they  are  of  no  use,  unless  the^  turn  or  bias  the  Will  that  way.  But  if  liberty 
confflsts  in  indifference,  th^  their  biassing  the  Will  one  way  only,  destroys  lib- 
erty ;  as  it  |)uts  the  Will  out  of  equilibrium.  So  that  the  Will,  having  a  bias, 
through  the  influence  of  binding  law,  laid  upon  it,  is  not  wholly  left  to  itself,  to 
determme  itself  which  way  it  will,  without  influence  from  without 

n.  Having  shown  that  the  Will  itself,  especially  in  those  acts,  which  are 
original,  leading  and  determining  m  any  case,  is  the  proper  subject  of  precept 
ana  command,  and  not  only  those  alterations  in  the  bo<^,  &c,  which  are  the 
^fects  of  the  Will ;  I  now  proceed,  in  the  secM\A  place,  to  observe  that  the  very 
0[^X)sition  or  defect  of  the  Will  itself,  in  that  act,  which  is  its  original  and  deter- 
ndni^  act  in  the  case ;  I  say  the  WilPs  opposition  in  tiiis  ad  to  a  thing  proposed 
or  conpaaiided,  or  its  failing  of  compliance,  implies  a  moral  Inability  to  Siat  ^ing : 
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or,  in  other  words,  whenever  a  command  requires  a  certain  state  or  ^ct  of  the 
Will,  and  the  person  commanded,  notwithstanding  the  command  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  eidiibited,  still  finds  his  Will  opposite  or  wanting,  in 
that  J  belonging  to  its  state  or  acts,  which  is  original  and  determining  in  the 
affa^^  that  man  is  morally  unable  to  obey  that  command. 

Tius  is  manifest  from  what  was  observed  in  the  first  part,  concemmg  the 
nature  of  moral  Inability,  as  distinguished  fix>m  natural ;  where  it  was  observed, 
that  a  man  may  then  be  said  to  be  morally  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  is 
under  the  influence  or  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  or  has  a  want  of  in- 
clination, under  such  circumstances  and  views.  It  is  also  evident,  from  what 
has  been  before  proved,  that  the  Will  is  always,  and  in  every  individual  act, 
necessarily  determined  by  the  strongest  motive  ;  and  so  is  always  unable  to  go 
against  the  motive,  which,  all  things  considered,  has  now  the  greatest^  strength 
and  advantage  to  move  the  Will.—  But  not  further  to  insist  on  these  things,  the 
truth  of  the  position  now  laid  down,  Viz.,  that  when  the  Will  is  opposite  tOy  or, 
failing  of  a  compliance  with  a  thing  in  its  originaly  determining  inclination  or 
oG^.  it  is  not  able  to  comply,  appears  by  the  consideration  of  these  two  thmgs. 

1.  The  Will  in  the  time  of  that  diverse  or  opposite  leading  act  or  inclination, 
and  when  actually  under  the  influence  of  it,  is  not  able  to  exert  itself  to  the  con- 
trary', to  make  an  alteration,  in  order  to  a  complitoce.  The  inchnaticm  is  unable 
to  change  itself :  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  unable  to  incline  to 
change  itself.  Present  choice  cannot  at  present  choose  to  be  otherwise  :  for 
that  would  be  at  present  to  choose  something  diverse  from  what  is  at  present 
chosen.  If  the  Will,  all  thyigs  now  considered,  inclines  or  chooses  to  go  that 
way,  then  it  cannot  choose,  all  things  now  considered,  to  go  the  other  way,  and  so 
cannot  choose  to  be  made  to  go  the  other  way.  To  suppose  that  the  mind  is  now 
ancerely  inclined  to  change  itself  to  a  difierent  inclination,  is  to  si^pose  the  mind 
is  now  truly  inclined  otherwise  than  it  is  now  inclined.  The  Will  may  oppose 
some  future  remote  act  that  it  is  exposed  to,  but  not  its  own  present  act 

2.  As  it  is  impossible  that  the  Will  should  comply  with  the  thing  commanded, 
with  respect  to  its  leading  act^  by  any  act  of  its  own,  in  the  time  of  that  diverse 
or  opposite  leading  and  original  act^  or  after  it  has  actually  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  determining  choice  or  inclination  ;  so  it  is  impossible  it  should  be 
determined  to  a  compliance  by  any  foregoing  act ;  for,  by  die  very  supposition, 
diere  is  no  foregoing  act ;  the  opposite  or  noncomplyin^  act  being  tiiat  act  which 
is  original  and  determining  in  die  case.  Therefore  it  must  be  so,  that  if  this 
first  determining  act  be  found  noncomplying,  on  the  proposal  of  the  command^ 
the  mind  is  morally  unable  to  obey.  For  to  suppose  it  to  be  able  to  obey,  is  to 
sappose  it  to  be  able  to  determine  and  cause  \\s  first  determining  od  to  be  other- 
wise, and  that  it  has  power  better  to  govern  and  regulate  its^r^  governing  and 
regidating  ady  which  is  absurd  ;  for  it  is  to  suppose  a  piior  act  of  the  Will, 
determinii^  its  first  determining  act ;  that  is,  an  act  prior  to  the  first,  and  leadp 
ing  and  governing  the  originsu  and  governing  act  of  all ;  which  is  a  contra* 
di^n. 

Here  if  it  should  be  said,  that  although  the  mind  has  not  any  ability  to  Will 
contrary  to  what  it  does  Will,  in  the  original  and  leading  act  of  the  Will,  be- 
cause tnere  is  supposed  to  be  no  prior  act  to  determine  and  order  it  otherwise^ 
and  the  Will  cannot  immediately  change  itself,  because  it  cannot  at  present 
indine  to  a  change  ;  yet  the  mind  has  an  ability  for  the  present  to  fofvear  to 
proceed  to  action,  and  to  take  time  for  deliberation  ;  which  may  be  an  occasion 
of  the  change  of  the  inclination, 

I  answer^  (1.)  In  this  objection  that  seems  to  be  forgotten  which  was  ob 
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Beired  before,  viz.,  that  the  determining  to  take  the  matter  mto  consideration,  is 
itself  an  act  of  the  Will ;  and  if  this  be  all  the  act  wherein  the  mind  exercise!! 
ability  and  freedom,  then  this,  by  the  supposition,  must  be  all  that  can  be  com- 
manded or  required  by  precept.  And  if  this  act  be  the  commanded  act^  then  all 
that  has  been  observed  concerning  the  commanded  act  of  the  Will  remains  &ue, 
that  the  veiy  want  of  it  is  a  moral  Inability  to  exert  it,  &c.  (3.)  We  are 
speaking  concerning  the  first  and  leading  act  of  the  Will  in  the  case,  or  about 
the  affair;  and  if  a  determining  to  deli&rate,  or  on  the  contrary,  to  proceed 
immediately  without  deliberating,  be  the  first  and  leading  act ;  or  whether  it 
be  or  no,  if  there  be  another  act  before  it,  which  determines  that ;  or  whatever 
be  the  origmal  and  leading  act ;  still  the  foregoing  proof  stands  eood,  that  the 
ncmcompliance  of  the  leadmg  act  implies  mord  Inability  to  comply. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  these  things  make  all  moral  Inability  equal, 
and  suppose  men  morally  unable  to  Will  otherwise  than  they  actually  do  Will, 
in  all  cases,  and  equally  so  in  every  instance : 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  desire  two  things  may  be  observed.  Firsts 
That  if  by  being  equally  unable,  be  meant  as  recdly  unable  ;  then,  so  far  as  the 
Inability  is  merely  moral,  it  is  true,  the  Will,  in  every  instance,  acts  by  moral 
necessity  and  is  morally  unable  to  act  otherwise,  as  truly  and  properly  in  one 
case  as  another ;  as  I  humbly  conceive  has  been  perfectly  and  abundantly 
demonstrated  by  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Essay.  Bnt 
yet,  in  some  respect,  the  Inability  may  be  said  to  be  greater  in  some  instances 
than  others ;  though  the  man  may  be  truly  unable  ^if  moral  Inability  can  truly 
be  called  Inability),  yet  he  may  be  further  from  bong  able  to  do  some  things 
than  others.  As  it  is  in  things,  which  men  are  naturally  unable  to  do.— A  per- 
son^  whose  strength  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  lift  the  weight  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  is  as  tru^  and  really  unable  to  hft  one  hundred  and  one  pounds,  as  ten 
thousands  pounds  ;  but  yet  he  is  further  from  being  able  to  lift  the  latter  weight 
than  the  former  ;  and  so,  according  to  common  use  of  speech,  has  a  greater  In- 
ability for  it  So  it  is  in  moral  Inability.  A  man  is  truly  morally  unable  to 
choose  contrary  to  a  present  inclination,  which  in  the  least  degree  prevails ;  or, 
contrary  to  that  motive,  which,  all  tilings  considered,  has  strength  and  advantage 
now  to  move  the  Will,  in  the  least  degree,  superior  to  all  other  motives  in  view ; 
but  yet  he  is  further  from  ability  to  resist  a  very  strong  halnt,  and  a  violent  and 
deeply  rooted  inclination,  or  a  motive  vastly  exceeding  all  others  in  strength. 
And  again,  the  Inability  may,  in  some  respects,  be  call^  greater  in  some  instan- 
ces dian  others^  as  it  may  be  more  general  and  extensive  to  all  acts  of  that  kind. 
So  men  may  be  said  to  be  unable  in  a  different  sense,  and  to  be  further  from 
moral  ability,  who  have  that  moral  Inability  which  \a  general  and  habitual y  than 
they  who  have  only  that  Inability  which  is  occasional  and  particular.*  Thus 
in  cases  of  natural  Inability  ;  he  that  is  bom  blind  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to 
see,  in  a  different  manner,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  further  from*  being  able  to 
see,  than  he  whose  sight  is  hindered  by  a  transient  cloud  or  mist 

And  besides,  that  which  was  observed  in  the  first  part  of  this  discourse,  con- 
cerning the  Inability  which  attends  a  strong  and  settled  habits  should  be  here 
remembered,  viz.,  that  fixed  habit  is  attended  with  this  peculiar  moral  Inability, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  occasional  volition^  namely,  that  endeavors  to 
avoid  future  volitions  of  that  kind,  which  are  agreeable  to  such  a  habit,  much 
more  frequently  and  commonly  prove  vain  and  insufficient  For  though  it  is 
fflipossible  there  should  be  any  true,  smcere  desires  and  endeavors  against  a 

•  See  thisdietiiietioii  of  moral  Inability  explained  in  Part  I.  Seet.  IV. 
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present  Tolition  or  choice,  jet  there  may  he  against  volitions  of  that  kind,  when 
viewed  at'  fi  distance.  A  person  may  desire  and  use  means  to  prevept  iuture 
exercises  of  a  certain  inclination;  and,  in  order  to  it,  may  wish  the  habit  might 
he  removed  ;  but  his  desires  and  endeavors  may  be  ineffectual.  The  man  may 
he  said  in  some  sense  to  be  unable ;  yea,  even  as  the  word  wiahle  is  a  rdaiive 
termy  and  has  relation  to  ineflfectual  endeavors ;  yet  not  with  regard  to  present, 
but  remote  endeavors. 

Secondly^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  according  to  what  was  observed  before, 
that  indeed  no  Inability  whatsoever,  which  is  merelymoral,  is  properly  called  by 
the  name  of  Inabiliiy  ;  and  that  in  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  may 
be  said  to  have  a  thmg  in  his  power,  if  he  has  it  at  his  election  ;  and  he  cannot 
be  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  can,  if  he  now  pleases,  or  whenever 
he  has  a  proper,  direct  and  immediate  desire  for  it  As  to  those  desires  and  en* 
deavors,  tiiat  may  be  against  the  exercises  of  a  strong  habit,  with  regard  to  which 
men  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  avoid  those  exercises,  they  are  remote  desires 
and  endeavors  in  two  respects.  Firsts  as  to  time  ;  they  are  never  against  pres- 
ent  volitions,  but  only  against  vohtions  of  such  a  kind,  when  viewed  at  a  distance. 
Secondly y  as  to  their  TuUure  ;  these  opposite  desires  are  not  directly  and  properly 
against  the  habit  and  inclination  itself,  or  the  vohtions  in  which  it  is  exercised ; 
for  these,  in  themselves  considered,  are  agreeable  ;  but  against  something  else» 
that  attends  them,  or  is  their  consequence  ;  the  opposition  of  the  mind  is  level- 
led entirely  against  this  ;  the  inclination  or  volitions  themselves  are  not  at  all 
opposed  directly,  and  for  their  own  sake;  but  only  indirectiy  and  remotely  on 
the  account  of  something  aUen  and  forei^ 

IlL  Though  the  opposition  of  the  Will  itself,  or  the  very  want  of  Will  to 
a  thing  commanded,  implies  a  moral  Inability  to  that  thing ;  yet,  if  it  b^  as 
has  beat  already  shown,  that  the  bdng  of  a  good  state  or  act  of  Will,  is  a 
thing  most  properly  required  by  command;  then, in  some  cases,  such  a  state 
<Mr  act  of  Will  may  properly  be  required,  which  at  present  is  not,  and  which 
may  also  be  wanting  after  it  is  commanded.  And  therefore  those  things  may 
jNToperly  be  commanded,  which  men  have  a  moral  Inability  for. 

Such  a  state,  or  act  of  the  Will,  may  be  required  by  command,  as  does  not 
akeady  exist  For  if  that  volition  only  may  be  commanded  to  be  which  already 
is,  there  could  be  no  use  of  precept ;  commands  in  all  cases  would  be  perfecfly 
vain  and  impertinent  And  not  only  may  such  a  Will  be  required,  as  is  want- 
ing before  the  command  is  given,  but  also  such  as  may  possibly  be  wanting 
afterwards;  such  as  the  exhibition  of  the  command  may  not  be  eflFectual  to 
jMtxluce  or  excite. — Other^Yise,  no  such  things  as  disobedience  to  a  proper  and 
rightful  command  is  possible  in  any  6ase ;  and  there  is  no  case  supposable  or 
possible,  wherein  there  can  be  an  inexcusable  or  faulty  disobedience ;  which 
Armmiam  cannot  affirm  consistentiy  with  their  principles :  for  this  niakes  obe- 
dience to  just  and  proper  commands  always  necessary ^  and  Disobedience  im- 
possible. And  so  the  Arminian  would  overthrow  himself,  jrielding  the  very 
point  we  are  upon,  which  he  so  strenuously  denies,  viz.,  that  law  and  command 
are  consistent  with  necessity. 

If  merely  that  Inability  will  excuse  disobedience,  which  is  impUed  in  the 
(^position  or  defect  of  inclination,  remaining  after  the  command  is  exhibited, 
then  wickedness  always  carries  that  in  it  which  excuses  it  It  is  evermore  so, 
thaf.  by  how  much  the  more  wickedness  there  is  in  a  man's  heart,  by  so  much 
is  his  inclination  to  evil  the  stronger,  and  by  so  much  the  more,  tiierefore,  has 
he  of  moral  Inability  to  the  good  required  His  moral  Inabihty,  consisting  in 
the  strength  of  his  evil  inclination,  is  the  vexy  thing  wherein  his  wickedness 
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consists ;  and  ^et,  accordii^  to  .Srminian  principles,  it  must  be  a  thing  inooii* 
sistent  with  wickedness ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  he  has  of  it,  by  so  much 
is  he  the  fiirther  from  wickedness. 

Therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  moral  Inability  alone  (which 
consists  in  disinclination)  never  renders  any  thing  improperly  the  subject  matter 
of  precept  or  command,  and  never  can  excuse  any  person  in  disobedience,  or 
want  of  conformihr  to  a  command. 

Natural  Inability,  arising  from  the  want  of  natural  capacity,  or  external 
hmderance  (which  alone  is  properly  called  Inability),  without  doubt  wholly 
excuses,  or  makes  a  thing  improperly  the  matter  of  command.  If  men  "are  ex- 
cused from  doing  or  acting  any  good  thing,  supposed  to  be  commanded,  it  must 
be  through  some  defect  or  obstacle  that  is  not  in  the  Will  itself,  but  extrinsic  to 
it ;  either  in  the  capacity  of  understanding,  or  body,  or  outward  circumstances. 

Here  two  or  three  things  may  be  observed : 

1.  As  to  spiritual  duties  or  acts,  or  any  good  thing  in  the  state  or  immanent 
acts  of  the  Wul  itself,  or  of  the  affections  (which  are  only  certain  modes  of  the 
exercise  of  the  Will),  if  persons  are  justly  excused,  it  must  be  through  want  of 
capacity  in  the  natural  faculty  of  understanding.  Thus  the  same  spiritual  duties, 
or  holy  affections  and  exercises  of  heart,  cannot  be  required  of  men,  as  may 
be  of  angels ;  the  capacity  of  understanding  bang  so  much  inferior.  So  men 
cannot  be  required  to  love  those  amiable  persons,  whom  they  have  had  no  op-> 
portunity  to  see,  oi  hear  of,,  or  come  to  the  knowledge  of,  in  any  way  agreeable 
to  the  natural  state  and  capacity  of  the  human  understanding.  But  the  in- 
sufficiency of  motives  will  not  excuse ;  unless  their  being  insufficient  arises  not 
from  the  moral  state  of  the  Will  or  inclination  itself,  but  from  the  state  of  the 
natural  understanding.  The  great  kindness  and  generosity  of  another  may  be 
a  motive  insufficient  to  excite  gratitude  in  the  person,  that  receives  the  land- 
ness,  through  his  vile  and  ungrateful  temper :  m  this  case,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  motive  arises  from  the  state  of  the  Will  or  inclination  of  heart,  and  does 
not  at  'all  excuse.  But  if  this  generosity  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  gratitude, 
being  unknown,  there  bemg  no  means  of  information  adequate  to  the  state  and 
measure  of  the  person's  faculties,  this  insufficiency  is  attended  with  a  natural 
Inability  which  entirely  excuses. 

2.  As  to  such  motions  of  body,  or  exercises  and  alterations  of  mind,  which 
do  not  consist  in  the  immanent  acts  or  state  of  the  Will  itself,  but  are  supposed 
to  be  required  as  effects  of  the  Will ;  I  say,  in  such  supposed  effects  of  the  Will, 
in  cases  wherein  there  is  no  want  of  a  capacity  of  understanding ;  that  Ina* 
bility,  and  that  only  excuses,  which  consists  in  want  of  connection  between 
them  and  the  Will.  If  the  Will  fully  complies,  and  the  proposed  effect  does 
not  prove,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  be  connected  with  his  volition, 
the  man  is  perfectly  excused ;  he  has  a  natural  Inability  to  the  thing  required. 
For  the  Will  itself,  as  has  been  observed,  is  all  that  can  be  directly  and  imme- 
diately required  by  Command  ;  and  other  things  only  indirectly,  as  connected 
mih  the  Will.  Ii,  therefore,  there  be  a  full  compliance  of  Will,  the  person  has 
done  his  duty ;  and  if  other  things  do  not  prove  to  be  connected  with  his  vo- 
lition, that  is  not  owing  to  him. 

3.  Both  these  kinds  of  natural  Inability  that  have  been  mentioned,  and 
80  all  Inability  that  excuses,  may  be  resolved  mto  one  thing,  namely,  want  of 
natural  capacity  or  strength ;  either  capacity  of  understanding,  or  external 
strength.  For  when  there  are  external  defects  and  obstacles,  ttiey  would  be 
no  otetacles,  were  it  not  for  the  imperfection  and  limitations  of  understanding 
andstrengtL 
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Cofol,  If  things  for  which  men  have  a  moral  Inability,  may  properly  be 
the  matter  of  precept  or  command,  then  they  may  also  of  invitation  and  coun* 
seL  Commands  and  invitations  come  very  much  to  the  same  thing ;  the  differ- 
ence is  only  circumstantial :  commands  are  as  much  a  manifestation  of  the  Will 
of  him  that  speaks,  as  invitations,  and  as  much  testimonies  of  expectation  of 
compliance.  The  difference  between  them  hes  in  nothing  that  touches  the 
affair  in  hand.  The  main  difference  between  command  and  invitation  consLsts  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Will  of  him  who  commands  or  invites.  In  the  latter  it 
is  his  kindness,  the  goodness  which  his  Will  arises  from :  in  the  former  it  is  his 
authority.  But  whatever  be  the  ground  of  the  Will  of  him  that  speaks,  or  the 
enforcement  of  what  he  says,  yet,  seeing  neither  his  Will  nor  expectation  is 
any  more  testified  in  the  one  case  than  the  other ;  therefore  a  person's  being 
known  to  be  morally  unable  to  do  the  thing  to  which  he  is  directed  by  Invita" 
tiony  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  insinceri^  in  him  that  directs  in  manifesting 
other  a  Will,  or  expectation  which  he  has  not,  than  his  being  known  to  be 
morally  unable  to  do  what  he  is  directed  to  by  command.  So  that  all  this  grand 
objection  of  Arminians  against  the  Inabihtv  of  fallen  men  to  exert  faith  in 
Christ,  or  to  perform  other  spiritual  gospel  duties,  from  the  sincerity  of  Grod's 
counsels  and  mvitations,  must  be  without  force; 


SECTION    V. 


That  Sincerity  of  Deaires  and  Endeavors,  which  is  supposed  to  excuse  in  the  Non- 
performance of  Things  in  themselves  good,  particularly  considered. 

It  is  what  is  much  insisted  on  by  many,  that  some  men,  though  they  are  not 
able  to  perform  spiritual  duties,  such  as  repentance  of  sin,  love  of  God,  a  cordial 
acceptance  of  Christ  as  exhibited  and  offered  in  the  gospel,  &c.,  yet  they  may 
nncerely  desire  and  endeavor  these  things  ;  and  therefore  must  be  excused  ;  it 
being  unreasonable  to  blame  them  for  the  omission  of  those  things,  which  Aey 
ancerely  desire  and  endeavor  to  do,  but  cannot  do. 

Concerning  this  matter,  the  following  things  may  be  observed : 

1.  What  IS  here  supposed,  is  a  great  mistake  and  gross  absurdity  ;  even 
that  men  may  sincerely  choose  and  desire  those  spiritual  duties  of  love,  accept*  ,^ 
ance,  choice,  rejection,  &c.,  consisting  in  the  exercise  of  the  Will  itself,  or  i^^ 
the  disposition  and  inclination  of  the  neart ;  and  yet  not  be  able  to  perform  o^ 
exert  them.    This  is  absurd,  because  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man*sH6uld 
directly,  properly  and  sincerely  incline  to  have  an  inclination,  which  at.^he  same 
time  is  contrary  to  his  inclination  :  for  that  is  to  suppose  him  not  toj})e  inclined 

to  that,  to  which  he  is  inclined.  If  a  man,  in  the  state  and  acts  qf^his  Will  and 
inclination,  does  properly  and  directly  fall  in  with  those  dutie^he  therein  per- 
forms them  :  for  the  duties  themselves  consist  in  that  very  thing  ;  they  consist 
in  the  state  and  acts  of  the  Will  being  so  formed  and  directed.*  If  tne  soul  properly 
and  sincerely  falk  in  with  a  certain  proposed  act  of  Will  or  choice,  the  soul  therein 
makes  that  choice  its  own.  Even  as  when  a  moving  body  falls  in  with  a  pro- 
posed direction  of  its  motion,  that  is  the  same  thmg  as  to  move  in  that  direction. 

2.  That  which  is  called  a  desire  and  inllingness  for  those  inward  duties,  in 
Kich  as  do  not  perform  them,  has  respect  to  these  duties  only  indirectly  and  re- 
motely, and  is  improperly  represented  as  a  willingness  for  them  ;  not  only 
because  (as  was  observed  before)  it  respects  those  good  volitions  only  in  a 
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distant  view,  and  with  respect  to  future  time  ;  but  also  becaiue  evermore^  not 
these  things  themselves,  but  something  else,  that  is  alien  and  foreign,  is  the  ob- 
ject that  terminates  these  volitions  and  desires. 

A  drunkard,  who  continues  in  his  drunkenness,  being  under  the  power  of  a 
love,  and  violent  appetite  to  strong  drink,  and  williout  any  love  to  virtue ;  but 
bdng  also  extremely  covetous  and  close,  and  veiy  much  exercised  and  ^eved 
at  the  diminution  of  his  estate,  and  prospect  of  poverty,  may  in  a  sort  desire  the 
virtue  of  temperance  ;  and  though  his  present  Will  is  to  gratify  his  extravagant 
appetite,  yet  he  may  wish  he  had  a  heart  to  forbear  future  acts  of  intemperance, 
and  forsake  his  excesses,  through  an  unwillingness  to  part  with  his  money  : 
but  still  he  goes  on  with  his  drunkenness ;  his  wishes  and  endeavors  are  insuffi- 
cient and  ineffectual :  such  a  man  has  no  proper,  direct,  sincere  willingness  to 
forsake  this  vice,  and  the  vicious  deeds  which  belong  to  it :  for  he  acts  volunta- 
rily in  continuing  to  drink  to  excess  :  his  desire  is  very  improperly  called  a 
willingness  'lo  be  temperate  ;  it  is  no  true  desire  of  that  virtue  ;  for  it  is  not 
that  virtue,  that  termmates  his  wishes  ;  nor  have  they  any  direct  respect  to  it 
It  is  only  the  saving  his  money ^  and  avoiding  poverty,  that  terminates  and  ex- 
hausts the  whole  strength  of  his  desire.  The  virture  of  temperance  is  regarded 
only  very  indirectly  and  improperly,  even  as  a  necessary  means  of  gratifying  the 
vice  of  covetousness. 

So  a  man  of  an  exceeding  corrupt  and  veicked  heart,  who  has  no  love  to  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  but,  on  the  contrary,  being  very  profanely  and  carnally  in- 
clined, has  the  greatest  distaste  of  the  things  ofreligion,  and  enmity  against  them ; 
yet  being  of  a  family,  that  from  one  generation  to  another,  have  most  of  them 
died|  in  youth,  of  an  hereditary  consumption ;  and  so  having  little  hope  of  living 
long  ;  and  having  been  instructed  in  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  love  to  Christ, 
and  gratitude  for  his  death  and  sufferings,  in  order  to  his  salvation  from  eternal 
misery ;  if  under  these  circumstances  heshould,  through  fear  of  eternal  torments, 
wish  he  had  such  a  disposition  :  but  his  profane  and  carnal  heart  remaining,  he 
continues  still  in  his  habitual  distaste  ofy  and  enmity  to  God  and  religion,  and 
wholly  without  any  exercise  of  that  love  and  ^titude  (as  doubtless  the  very 
devils  themselves,  notwithstanding  all  the  devilishness  of  their  temper,  would 
wish  for  a  holy  heart,  if  by  that  means  they  could  set  out  of  hell) :  in  this  case, 
there  is  no  sincere  willingness  to  love  Christ  and  choose  him  as  his  chief  good  : 
these  holy  dispositions  and  exercises  are  not  at  all  the  direct  object  of  the  Will  * 
they  truly  share  no  part  of  the  inclination  or  desire  of  the  soul ;  but  all  is  ter- 
minated on  deliverance  from  torment :  and  these  graces  and  pious  volitions, 
*&otwithstandin^  this  forced  consent,  are  looked  upon  as  undesirable ;  as  when 
a  ^tdk  man  desires  a  dose  he  greatly  abhors,  to  save  his  life. — ^From  these  thii^ 
it  appears, 

3.  That  this  indirect  willingness  which  has  been  spoken  of,  is  not  that  exer- 
dse  of  the  Will  which  the  command  requires  ;  but  is  entirely  a  different  one  ; 
being  a  volitiomof  a  different  nature,  and  terminated  altogether  on  different  ob- 
jects ;  wholly  falling  short  of  that  virtue  of  Will,  which  the  command  has 
respect  to. 

4.  This  other  volition,  which  has  only  some  indirect  concern  veith  the  duty 
required,  cannot  excuse  for  the  want  of  that  good  will  itself^  which  is  command* 
ed  ;  being  not  the  thing  which  answers  and  fmiils  the  command,  and  being  wholly 
destitute  of  the  virtue  which  the  command  seeks. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  matter.— If  a  child  has  a  most  excellent  father,  thai 
has  ever  treated  him  with  fatherly  kindness  and  tenderness,  and  has  every  way 
in  the  highest  d^ree  merited  his  love  and  dutiful  regard,  bdng  withal  ver) 
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wealthy ;  but  the  son  is  of  so  vile  a  disposition,  that  he  inyeterately  hates  his 
nther  ;  and  jret,  apprehending  that  his  hatred  of  him  is  like  to  prove  his  ruin, 
tfy  bringing  him  finsdly  to  poverty  and  abject  circumstances,  through  his  father's 
disinhenting  him,  or  otherwise  ;  which  is  exceeding  cross  to  his  avarice  and 
ambition ;  he  therefore  wishes  it  were  otherwise :  but  yet,  remaining  under  the 
invinciUe  power  of  his  vile  and  malignant  disposition,  he  continues  still  in  his 
settled  hatred  of  his  father.  Now,  if  such  a  son's  indirect  willingness  to  hav^ 
love  and  honor  towards  his  father,  at  all  acquits  or  excuses  before  God,  for  his 
(ailing  of  actually  exercising, these  dispositions  towards  him,  wluch  God  requires, 
it  must  be  on  one  of  these  accounts.  ( 1.)  Either  that  it  answers  and  fulfils  the 
command.  But  this  it  does  not  by  the  supposition  ;  because  the  thing  com- 
manded  is  love  and  honor  to  his  worthy  parent.  If  the  command  be  proper  and 
lust,  as  is  supposed,  then  it  obliges  to  the  thing  commanded  ;  and  so  nothing  else 
out  that  can  answer  the  obligation.  Or,  (2.^  It  must  be  at  least,  because  there 
is  that  virtue  or  goodness  in  his  indirect  willingness,  that  is  equivalent  to  the 
virtue  required  ;  and  so  balances  or  countervails  it,  and  makes  up  for  the  want 
of  it  But  that  also  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  The  willin^ess  the  son  has 
merely  from  regard  to  money  and  honor,  has  no  goodness  in  it,  to  countervail 
the  want  of  the  pious  filial  respect  required. 

Sincerity  and  reality,  in  that  indirect  willingness  which  has  l^en  spoken  of, 
does  not  make  it  the  better.  That  which  is  real  and  hearty  is  onen  called  sm- 
cere  ;  whether  it  be  in  virtue  or  vice.  Some  persons  are  sincerely  bad  ;  others 
are  sincerely  good  ;  and  others  may  be  sincere  and  hearty  in  things,  which  are 
in  their  own  nature  vadiffereni  ;  as  a  man  may  be  sincerely  desirous  of  eating 
when  he  is  hungry.  But  a  being  sincere,  hearty  and  in  good  earnest,  is  no  vir* 
tue,  unless  it  be  in  a  thing  that  is  virtuous.  A  man  may  be  sincere  and  hearty 
in  joining  a  crew  of  pirates,  or  a  gans  of  robbers.  When  the  devils  cried  out, 
and  besought  Christ  not  to  torment  them,  it  was  no  mere  pretence ;  they  were 
very  hearty  in  their  desires  not  to  be  tormented ;  but  this  did  not  make  thdr 
Will  or  desires  virtuous. — And  if  men  have  sincere  desires,  which  are  in  their 
kind  and  nature  no  better,  it  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  want  6f  any  required 
virtue. 

And  as  a  man's  bdng  sincere  in  such  an  indirect  desire  or  wiHingness  to  do 
his  duty,  as  has  been  mentioned,  camiot  excuse  for  the  want  of  performance  ; 
so  it  is  with  endeavors  arismg  from  such  a  willingness.  The  endeavors  can  have 
no  more  groodness  in  them,  than  the  Will  which  they  are  the  effect  and  ex- 
presmn  <£  And,  therefore,  however  sincere  and  real,  and  however  great  a 
person's  endeavors  are  ;  yea,  though  they  should  be  to  the  utmost  of  his  abiUty ; 
unless  the  Will  which  they  proceed  from  be  truly  good  and  virtuous,  they  can 
be  of  no  avail,  influence  or  weight  to  any  purpose  whatsoever,  in  a  moral  sense 
or  respect  That  which  is  not  truly  virtuous,  m  God's  sight,  is  looked  upon,  bj 
Urn,  as  good  for  nothing  ;  and  so  can  be  of  no  value,  weight  or  influence  in  his 
account,  to  recommend,  satisfy,  excuse  or  make  up  for  any  moral  defect  For 
nothing  can  counterbalance  evil,  but  good.  If  evil  be  in  one  scale,  and  we  put 
a  great  deal  into  the  other,  sincere  and  earnest  desires,  and  many  and  great  en- 
deavors ;  yet,  if  there  be*  no  real  goodness  in  all,  there  is  no  weight  in  it ;  and 
80  it  does  nothing  towards  balancing  the  real  w^ght,  which  is  in  the  opposite 
scale.  It  is  only  like  the  subtracting  a  thousand  noughts  from  before  a  real 
number,  which  leaves  the  sum  just  as  it  was. 

Indeed  such  endeavors  may  have  a  negatively  good  influence.  Those  things, 
which  have  no  positive  virtue  have  no  positive  morSi  influence }  yet  they  may  bean 
occasion  of  persons  avoiding  some  positive  evils.    As  if  a  man  were  m  the  wat^ 
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with  a  neighbor,  that  he  had  ill  will  to,  who  could  not  swim,  holding  him  by  Us 
hand ;  which  neighbor  was  much  in  debt  to  him  ;  and  should  be  tempted  to  let 
him  sink  and  drown ;  but  should  refuse  to  comply  with  the  temptation  ;  not 
from  love  to  his  neighbor,  but  from  the  love  of  money,  and  because  by  his  drown- 
ing he  should  lose  his  debt ;  that  which  he  does  in  preserving  hi^  neighbor  from 
drowning,  is  nothing  good  in  the  sight  of  God ;  yet  hereby  he  avoids  the  greater 
guilt  that  would  have  been  contracted,  if  he  had  designedly  let  his  neighl^r  sink 
and  perish.  But  when  Jlrminians,  in  their  disputes  with  CalvinistSy  insist  so 
much  on  sincere  desires  and  endeavors,  as  what  must  excuse  men,  must  be  ac- 
cepted of  God,  &C.,  it  is  manifest  they  have  respect  to  some  positive  moral 
weight  or  influence  of  those  desires  and  endeavors.  Accepting,  justifying  or 
excusing  on  the  account  of  smcere  honest  endeavors  (as  they  are  called),  and 
men's  doing  what  they  can,  &c.,  has  relation  to  some  moral  value,  something 
t£at  is  accepted  as  good,  and  as  such,  countervailing  some  defect 

But  there  is  a  great  and  unknown  deceit  arising  from  the  ambiguity  of  the 
phrase,  sincere  endeavors.  Indeed  there  is  a  vast  indistinctness  and  unnxedness 
in  most,  or  at  least  very  many  of  the  terms  used  to  express  things  pertaining  to 
moral  and  spiritual  matters.  Whence  arise  innumerable  mistakes,  stroi^  preji>> 
dices,  inextricable  confusion,  and  endless  controversy. 

The  word  sincere^  is  most  commonly  used  to  signify  something  that  is  good : 
men  are  habituated  to  understand  by  it  the  same  9&honest  and  upright ;  whidi 
terms  excite  an  idea  of  some  good  thing  in  the  strictest  and  highest  senses  good  in 
the  si^ht  of  him,  who  sees  not  only  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  heart  And, 
therefore,  men  think  that  if  a  person  be  sincere^  ne  will  certainly  be  accepted. 
If  it  be  said  that  any  one  is  smcere  in  his  endeavors,  this  suggests  to  men's  minds 
as  much,  as  that  his  heart  and  Will  is  good,  that  there  is  no  defect  of  duty,  as  to 
virtuous  inclination  ;  he  honestly  and  uprightly  desires  and  endeavors  to  do  as  he 
is  required  ;  and  this  leads  them  to  suppose,  that  it  would  be  very  hard  and  un- 
reasonable to  punish  him,  only  because  he  is  unsuccessful  in  his  enjdeavors,  the 
thing  endeavored  being  beyond  his  power. — Whereas  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
that  the  word  sincere  has  these  different  significations : 

1.  Sincerity^  as  the  word  is  sometimes  used,  signifies  no  more  than  realiiy 
of  Will  and  endeavor ^  with  respect  to  any  thing  that  is  professed  or  pretended  ; 
without  any  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  or  aim,  whence  this  real 
Will  and  true  endeavor  arises.  If  a  man  has  some  real  desire  to  obtain  a  thing, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  or  does  really  endeavor  after  a  thing,  he  is  said  sincerely  to 
desire  or  endeavor  it ;  without  any  consideration  of  the  goodness  or  virtuousness  of 
the  principle  he  acts  from,  or  any  excellency  or  worthiness  of  the  end  he  acts  for. 
Thus  %  man  who  is  kind  to  his  neighbor's  wife,  who  is  sick  and  languishing,  and 
very  helpful  in  her  case,  makes  a  aiow  of  desiring  and  endeavoring  her  restora- 
tion to  health  and  vigor  ;  and  not  only  makes  sudbi  a  show,  but  there  is  a  reality 
in  his  pretence,  he  does  heartily  and  earnestly  desire  to  have  her  health  restored, 
and  uses  his  true  and  utmost  endeavors  for  it ;  he  is  said  sincerely  to  desire  and 
endeavor  it ;  because  he  does  so  truly  or  really  ;  though  perhaps  the  principle 
he  acts  from,  is  no  other  than  a  vile  and  scandalous  passion  ;  having  lived  in 
adultery  with  her,  he  earnestly  desires  to  have  her  health  and  vigor  restored,  that 
he  may  return  to  his  criminal  pleasures  with  her.    Or, 

2.  By  sincerity  is  meant,  not  merely  a  reality  of  Will  and  endeavor  of  some 
sort  or  other,  and  from  some  consideration  or  other,  but  a  virtuous  sincerity. 
That  is,  tlmt  in*  the  performance  of  those  particular  acts,  that  are  tlie  matter  of 
virtue  or  duty,  there  be  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  form  and  essence  of  virtue, 
consisting  in  the  aim  that  governs  the  act,  and  the  principle  exercised  in  it 
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There  is  not  onV  the  reality  of  the  act,  that  is  as  it  were  the  body  of  the  diitjr ; 
.  bat  also  the  soul,  which  should  properly  belong  to  such  a  body.  In  this  sense, 
a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  when  he  acts  with  a  pure  interdion ;  not  from 
sinister  views,  or  by-ends :  he  not  only  in  reality  desires  and  seeks  the  thing 
to  be  done,  or  qualification  to  be  obtained,  for  some  end  or  other  ]  but  he  wills 
the  thing  directly  and  properly,  as  neither  forced  nor  bribed ;  the  virtue  of  the 
thing  is  properly  the  object  of  the  Will. 

In  the  former  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  in  opposition  to  a  mere 
pretence,  and  show  of  the  particular  thing  to  he  done  or  exhibited^  without  any 
real  desire  or  endeavor  at  alL  In  the  latter  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere, 
in  opposition  to  that  show  of  virtue  there  is  in  merely  doing  the  matter  of  duty ^ 
without  the  reality  of  the  virtue  itself  in  the  soul,  and  the  essence  of  it,  whidi 
there  is  a  show  of.  A  man  may  be  sincere  in  the  former  sense,  and  yet  in  the 
latter  be  in  the  si^ht  of  God,  who  searches  the  heart,  a  vile  hypocrite. 

In  the  latter  kind  of  smcerity  only,  is  there  any  thmg  truly  valuable  or  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  God.  And  this  is  the  thing,  which  in  Scripture  is 
ealled  sincerity y  uprightness^  integrity,  truth  in  the  inward  parts y  and  a  being 
of  a  perfect  heart.  And  if  there  be  such  a  ^ncerity,  and  such  a  degree  of  it  as 
tiiere  ought  to  be,  and  there  be  any  thing  iiirther  that  the  man  is  not  able  to 
perfonn,  or  which  does  not  prove  to  be  connected  with  his  sincere  desires  and 
endeavors,  the  man  is  wholly  excused  and  acquitted  in  the  sight  of  Grod ;  his 
Will  shall  surely  be  accepted  for  his  deed  ;  and  such  a  sincere  Will  and  en- 
deavor is  all  that  in  strictness  is  required  of  him,  by  any  command  of  God 
Bat  as  to  the  other  kind  of  sincerity  of  desires  and  endeavors,  it  having  no  vir- 
tue in  it  (as  was  observed  before),  can  be  of  no  avail  before  God,  in  any  case, 
to  recommend,  satisfy,  or  excuse,  and  has  no  positive  moral  weight  or  influence 
whatsoever. 

Cord,  1.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  nothing  in  the  reason  and  nature 
of  things  appears,  from  the  consideration  of  any  moral  weight  of  that  former 
kind  of  sincerity,  which  has  been  spoken  of,  at  all  obliging  us  to  believe,  or 
leading  us  to  suppose,  that  God  has  made  an]r  positive  promises  of  salvation, 
or  grace,  or  any  saving  assistance,  or  any  spiritual  benefit  whatsoever,  to  any 
denreSf  prayers^  endeavors,  striving  or  obedience  of  those,  who  hitherto  have  no 
tme  virtue  or  holiness  in  their  hearts;  though  we  should  suppose  all  the  sin- 
cerity, and  the  utmost  degree  of  endeavor,  uiat  is  possible  to  be  in  a  person 
without  holiness. 

Some  object  against  God's  requiring,  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  those 
holy  exercises,  which  are  the  result  of  a  supernatural  renovation  :  such  as  a 
supreme  respect  to  Christ,  love  to  God,  loving  holiness  for  its  own  sake,  &c, 
that  these  inward  dispositions  and  exercises  are  above  men's  power,  as  they 
are  by  nature ;  and  therefore  that  we  may  cdnclude,  that  when  men  are  brought 
to  be  sincere  in  their  endeavors,  and  do  as  well  as  they  can,  the]^  are  accepted ; 
and  that  this  must  be  all  that  God  requires,  in  order  to  men's  being  received  as 
the  objects  of  his  favor,  and  must  be  what  God  has  appointed  as  the  condition 
of  salvation.  Concerning  which,  I  would  observe,  that  in  such  a  manner  of 
9>eaking  of  men's  being  accepted,  because  they  are  sincere,  and  do  as  well  as 
thejr  can,  there  is  evidently  a  supposition  of  some  virtue,  some  decree  of  that 
which  is  truly  good ;  though  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  were  to  be  wished.  For 
if  men  do  what  they  can,  unless  their  so  doing  be  from  some  good  principle, 
disposition,  or  exercise  of  heart,  some  virtuous  inclination  or  act  of  the  Will^ 
their  so  doing  what  they  can,  is  in  some  respects  not  a  whit  better  than  if  they 
did  nothing.    In  such  a  case,  there  is  no  more  positive  moral  goodness  in  a 
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man*s  doing  what  he  can,  than  m  a  windmill^s  doing  what  it  can ;  because  the 
action  does  no  more  proceed  from  virtue ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  sdch  sincerity 
of  endeavor,  or  doing  what  we  can,  that  should  render  it  any  more  a  proper  or 
fit  recommendation  to  positive  favor  and  acceptance,  or  the  condition  of  any 
reward  or  actual  benent,  than  doing  nothing ;  for  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  ahke  nothing,  as  to  any  true  moral  Sveight  or  value. 

CorbL  2.  Hence  also  it  follows,  that  there  is  nothing  that  appears  in  the 
eason  and  nature  of  things,  which  can  justly  lead  us  to  determine,  that  God 
will  certainly  give  the  necessary  means  of  salvation,  or  some  way  or  other  be- 
stow true  holiness  and  eternal  life  on  those  Heathen^  who  are  ^cere  (in  the 
sense  above  explained)  in  their  endeavors  to  find  out  the  Will  of  the  Deity, 
and  to  please  lum,  according  to  their  li^ht,  that  they  may  escape  his  future 
displeasure  and  wrath,  and  obtain  happmess .  in  the  future  state  throu£ih  his 
favor. 


SECTION  VI. 


Liberty  of  Indifference,  not  only  not  necessarv  to  Virtue,  but  utterly  inconsistent 
with  it ;  and  all,  either  virtuous  or  vicious  Habits  or  Inclinations,  inconsistent  with 
Arminian  Notions  of  Liberty  and  moral  Agency. 

To  suppose  such  a  freedom  of  Will,  as  Arminians  talk  of,  to  be  requisite 
to  virtue  and  vice,  is  many  ways  contraiy  to  common  sense. 

If  indifierence  belongs  to  hbert^  of  Will,  as  Armirdans  suppose,  and  it  be 
essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be  performed  in  a  state  of  liberty,  as  they 
also  suppose ;  it  will  follow,  that  it  is  essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be 
performed  in  a  state  of  indifference ;  and  if  it  be  performed  in  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence, then  doubtless  it  must  be  performed  ih  the  time  of  indifference.  And  so 
it  will  follow,  that  in  order  to  the  virtuousness  of  an  act,  the  heart  must  be  in- 
different in  the  time  of  the  performance  of  that  act,  and  the  more  indifferent  and 
cold  the  heart  is  with  relation  to  the  act  which  is  performed,  so  much  the  better ; 
because  the  act  is  performed  with  so  much  the  greater  liberty.  But  is  this 
a^eeable  to  the  light  of  nature  ?  Is  it  a^eeable  to  the  notions,  which  man- 
kmd,  in  all  ages,  have  of  virtue,  that  it  lies  in  that,  which  is  contrary  to  in- 
difference, even  in  the  tendency  and  inclination  of  the  heart  to  virtuous  action; 
and  that  the  stronger  the  inclination,  and  so  the  further  from  indifference,  the 
more  virtuous  the  heart,  and  so  much  more  praiseworthy  the  act  which  proceeds 
from  it? 

If  we  should  suppose  (contrary  to  what  has  been  before  demonstrated)  that 
there  may  be  an  act  of  Will  ^in  a  state  of  indifference;  for  instance,  this  act, 
viz.,  the  Will's  determining  to  put  itself  out  of  a  state  of  indifference,  and  ^ve 
itself  a  preponderation  one  way,  then  it  would  follow,  on  Arminian  principles^ 
that  this  act  or  determination  of  the  Will  is  that  alone  wherein  virtue  consists, 
because  this  only  is  performed,  while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  indifference, 
and  so  in  a  state  of  hberty :  for  when  once  the  mind  is  put  out  of  its  equilib- 
rium, it  is  no  longer  in  such  a  state ;  and  therefore  all  the  acts,  which  follow 
afterwards,  proceeding  from  bias,  can  have  the  nature  neither  of  virtue  nor  vice. 
Or  if  the  thin^,  which  the  Will  can  do,  while  vet  in  a  state  of  indifference,  and 
so  of  hberty,  be  only  to  suspend  acting,  and  determme  to  take  the  matter' bta 
consideration,  then  this  determination  is  that  alone  wherein  virtue  consists,  and 
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not  proceeding  to  action  after  the  scale  is  turned  by  conaderation.  So  that  it 
will  follow,  from  these  principles,  that  all  that  is  done  after  the  mind,  by  any 
means,  is  once  out  of  its  equilibrium  and  already  possessed  by  an  inclination, 
and  ari^ng  from  that  inclination,  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice, 
and  is  worthy  of  nether  blame  nor  praise.  But  how  plainly  contrary  is  this 
to  the  univei^  sense  of  manldnd,  and  to  the  notion  they  have  of  sincerely  vir- 
tuous actions  1  Which  is,  that  they  are  actions,  which  proceed  from  a  heart 
voell  disposed  and  inclined  ;  and  the  stronger ^  and  the  more^ed  and  detemdn' 
ed  the  good  disposition  of  tiie  heart,  the  greater  the  sincerity  of  virtue,  and  so  the 
more  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  it  But  if  there  be  aoy  acts,  which  are  done 
m  a  state  of  equilibrium,  or  spring  immediately  from  perfect  indifference  and 
coldness  of  heart,  they  cannot  arise  from  any  good  principle  or  disposition 
in  the  heart;  andj  consequently,  according  to  common  sense,  have  no  sincere 
goodness  in  them,  having  no  virtue  of  heart  in  ihem*  To  have  a  virtuous 
heart,  is  to  have  a  heart  that  favors  virtue,  and  is  friendly  to  it,  and  not  one 
perfectly  cold  and  indifferent  about  it 

And  besides,  the  actions  that  are  done  in  a  state  of  indifference,  or  that  arise 
immediately  out  of  such  a  state,  cannot  be  virtuous,  because,  by  the  supposition, 
they  are  not  determined  by  any  preceding  choice.  For  if  there  be  preceding 
dboice,  then  choice  intervenes  between  the  act  and  the  state  of  indifference ; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the  act's  arising  immediately  out  of  in- 
difference. But  those  acts  which  are  not  determined  by  preceding  choice,  caift- 
Dot  be  virtuous  or  vicious  by  Arminian  principles,  because  they  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  Will.  So  that  neither  one  way,  nor  the  other,  can  any  actions  be 
virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to  Arminian  principles.  If  the  action  be  deier 
mined  by  a  preceding  act  of  choice,  it  cannot  be  virtuous  i  because  the  action  is 
not  done  in  a  state  of  indifference,  nor  does  immediately  arise  from  such  a  state; 
and  so  is  not  done  in  a  state  of  liberty.  If  the  action  be  not  determined  by  a 
preceding  act  of  choice,  then  it  cannot  be  virtuous ;  because  then  the  Will  is 
not  self-determined  in  it  So  that  it  is  made  certain,  that  neither  virtue  nor  vice 
can  ever  find  any  place  in  the  universe. 

Moreover,  that  it  is  necessary  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be  performed  in  a 
state  of  indifference,  under  a  notion  of  that  bemg  a  state  of  liberty,  is  contrary 
to  common  sense ;  as  it  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  indifference  itself,  in 
many  cases,  is  vicious,  and  so  to  a  high  degree.  As  if  when  I  see  my  neigh- 
bor or  near  friend,  and  one  who  has  in  the  m^hest  degree  merited  of  me,  in  ex- 
treme distress,  and  ready  to  perish,  I  find  an  mdifference  in  my  heart  with  res- 
pect to  any  thing  proposed  to  be  done,  which  I  can  eaaly  do,  for  his  relief.  So 
if  it  should  be  proposed  to  me  to  blaspheme  God,  or  kill  mj  father,  or  do  num- 
berless other  thm^,  which  might  be  mentioned,  ^e  being  mdifferent,  for  a  mo- 
ment, would  be  highly  vicious  and  vile. 

And  it  may  be  frirther  observed,  that  to  suppose  this  liberty  of  indifference 
is  essential  to  virtue  and  vice,  destroys  the  great  difference  of  degrees  of  the* 

Eilt  of  different  crimes,  a^  takes  awaj  the  heinousness  of  the  most  flagitious, 
rrid  iniquities ;  such  as  adultery,  bestiality,  murder,  perjury,  blasphem]^,  &c* 
For,  according  to  these  principles,  there  is  no  harm  at  all  m  having  the  mind  in 
a  state  of  perfect  indifference  with  respect  to  these  crimes :  nay,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  m  order  to  any  virtue  in  avoiding  them,  or  vice  in  doing  thenu  But 
for  the  mind  to  be  in  a  state  of  indifference  with  respect  to  them,  is  to  be  next 
door  to  doing  them :  it  is  then  infinitely  near  to  choosing,  and  so  committine 
the  fact :  for  equilibrium  is  the  next  step  to  a  degree  of  preponderation ;  ana 
one,  even  the  least  degree  of  preponderation  (all  things  .conrndered),  is  choice. 
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And  not  only  so,  but  for  the  WiD  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium  "with 
respect  to  such  crimes,  is  for  the  mind  to  be  in  such  a  state,  as  to  be  fiill  as 
likely  to  choose  them  as  to  refuse  them,  to  do  them  as  to  omit  them.  And  if 
our  minds  must  be  in  such  a  state,  wherein  it  is  as  near  to  choosing  as  refusing, 
and  wherein  it  must  of  necessity,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  be  as  likely 
to  commit  them,  as  to  refrain  from  them ;  where  is  the  exceeding  heinousness 
of  choosing  and  committing  them  ?  If  there  be  no  harm  in  often  being  in  such 
a  state,  wherein  the  probability  of  doing  and  forbearing  are  exactly  equal,  there 
being  an  equilibrium,  and  no  more  tendency  to  one  than  the  other ;  then,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  nature  and  laws  of  such  a  contingence,  it  may  be  expected,  as 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  disposition  ofthings,  that  we  should  choose 
them  as  oflen  as  reject  them :  that  it  ^ould  generally  so  figJl  out  is  necessaiy, 
as  equality  in  the  effect  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  equal  tendency  of  the 
cause,  or  of  the  antecedent  state  of  things  from  which  the  effect  arises.  Why 
then  should  we  be  so  exceedingly  to  blame,  if  it  does  so  fall  out  ? 

It  is  many  wajrs  apparent,  that  the  Arminian  scheme  of  Uberty  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  tlie  bemg  of  any  such  things  as  either  virtuous  or  vicious  ha- 
bits or  dispositions.  If  liberty  of  indifference  be  essential  to  moral  agency,  then 
there  can  he  no  virtue  in  any  habitual  inclinations  of  the  heart ;  which  are  con- 
trary to  indifference,  and  imply  in  their  nature  the  very  destruction  and  exclu- 
rion  of  it  They  suppose  nothing  can  be  virtuous,  in  which  no  Uberty  is  exer- 
cised ;  but  how  absurd  is  it  to  talk  of  exercismg  indifference  under  bias  and 
preponderation ! 

And  if  self'determining  power  in  the  Will  be  necessary  to  moral  agency, 

E raise,  blame,  &c.,  then  nothmg  done  by  the  W'ill  can  be  any  further  praise  or 
lameworthy,  than  so  far  as  the  Will  is  moved,  swayed  and  determined  by  itself, 
and  the  scales  turned  by  the  sovereign  power  the  Will  has  over  itself.  And  there- 
f(M*e  the  Will  must  not  be  put  out  of  its  balance  already,  the  preponderation 
must  not  be  determined  and  effected  beforehand  \  and  so  the  self-determining  act 
anticipated.  Thus  it  appears  another  way,  thiCt  habitual  bias  is  inconsistent 
with  6iat  liberty,  which  Arminians  suppose  to  be  necessaiy  to  virtue  or  vice ; 
and  so  it  follows,  that  habitual  bias  itself  cannot  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

The  same  thing  follows  from  their  doctrine  concerning  the  inconsistence  ol 
necessity  with  liberty,  praise,  dispraise,  &c  None  will  deny,  that  bias  and  in- 
clmation  may  be  so  strong  as  to  be  invincible,  and  leave  no  possibility  of  the 
Will's  determining  contrar}'  to  it ;  and  so  be  attended  with  necessity.  This 
Dr.  Whitby  allows  concerning  the  Will  of  God,  Angels,  and  glorified  Saints, 
with  respect  to  good ;  and  the  Will  of  Devils  with  respect  to  evil.  Therefore 
if  necessity  be  inconsistent  with  liberty ;  then,  when  fixed  inclination  is  to  such 
a  degree  of  strength,  it  utterly  exclud^  all  virtue,  vice,  praise  or  blame.  And 
if  so,  then  the  nearer  habits  are  to  this  strength,  the  more  do  they  impede  lib- 
erty, and  so  diminish  praise  and  blame.  If  very  strong  habits  destroy  Kberty, 
'  the  less  ones  proportionably  hinder  it,  according  to  their  degree  of  stren^dL 
And  therefore  it  will  follow,  that  then  is  the  act  most  virtuous  or  vicious,  when 
performed  without  any  inclination  or  habitual  bias  at  all ;  because  it  is  then 
performed  with  most  liberty. 

Every  prepossessbg,  fixed  bias  on  the  mind,  brings  a  degree  of  moral  ina- 
bility for  the  contrary ;  because  so  far  as  the  mind  is  biassed  and  prepossessed, 
80  much  hinderance  is  there  of  the  contrary.  And  therefore  if  moral  inability  be 
inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  or  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  then,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  evil  disposition  of  heart,  or  habitual  depravity  of  in- 
clination; whether  covetousness,  pride,  malice, cruelty,  or  whatever  else;  so 
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much  the  more  excusable  persons  are ;  so  much  the  less  have  thmr.  evil  acts  of 
this  kind  the  nature  of  vice.  And  on  the  contrary,  whatever  excellent  disposi- 
tions and  inclinations  they  have,  so  much  are  they  the  less  virtuous. 

It  is  evident  that  no  habitusd  disposition  of  heart,  whether  it  be  to  a  greater 
or  lessd^ree,  can  be  in  any  ded;ree  virtuous  or  vicious;  or  the  actions  whidi 
proceed  from  them  at  all  praise  or  blameworthy. — Because,  though  we  should 
suppose  the  habit  not  to  be  of  such  strength,  as  wholly  to  take  away  all  moral 
ability  and  self-determining  power ;  or  hinder  but  that,  although  the  act  be  part- 
hr  from  bias,  yet  it  may  be  in  part  from  self-determination ;  yet  in  this  case,  all 
that  is  from  antecedent  bias  must  be  set  aside,  as  of  no  consideration;  and  in 
estimating  the  degree  of  virtue  or  vice,  no  more  must  be  considered  than  what 
arises  from  self-determining  power,  without  any  influence  of  that  bias,  because 
liberty  is  exercised  in  no  more;  so  that  all  that  is  the  exercise  of  habitual  in- 
clination, is  thrown  away,  as  not  belonging  to  the  morality  of  the  action.  By 
which  it  appears,  that  no  exercise  of  these  habits,  let  them  be  stronger  or 
weaker,  can  ever  have  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  either  virtue  or  vice. 

Here  if  any  one  should  say,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  there  may 
be  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  in  habits  of  the  mind ;  because  these  habi& 
may  be  the  effects  of  those  acts,  wherein  the  mind  eitercised  liberty ;  that  how- 
ever the  forementioned  reasons  will  prove  that  no  habits,  which  are  natural,  or 
that  are  born  or  created  with  us  can  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious ;  yet  they  will 
not  prove  this  of  habits,  which  have  been  acquired  and  established  by  repeated 
free  acts. 

To  such  an  objector  I  would  say,  that  this  evasion  will  not  at  all  help  the 
matter.  For  if  freedom  of  Will  be  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  Tirtue  and 
vice,  then  there  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  but  only  in  that  very  thmg,  wherein  this 
liberty  is  exercised.  If  a  man  in  one  or  more  things,  that  he  does,  exer- 
cises liberty,  and  then  by  those  acts  is  brought  into  such  circumstances,  that 
hb  liberty  ceases,  and  there  follows  a  long  series  of  acts  or  events  that  come  to 
pass  necessarily ;  those  consequent  acts  are  not  virtuous  or  vicious,  rewardable 
or  punishable ;  but  only  the  free  acts  that  established  this  necessi^ ;  for  in 
them  alone  was  the  man  free.  The  following  effects,  that  are  necessary,  have 
no  more  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  than  health  or  sickness  of  body  have  pro- 
perly the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  being  the  effects  of  a  course  of  free  acts  of 
temperance  or  intemperance ;  or  than  Uie  good  qualities  of  a  clock  are  of  the 
nature  of  virtue,  which  are  the  eflRects  of  free  acts  of  the  artificer ;  or  the  good- 
ness and  sweetness  of  the  fruits  of  a  garden  are  moral  virtues,  beine  the 
effects  of  the  free  and  faithful  acts  of  the  gardener.  If  liberty  be  absoiutelv 
lequi^te  to  the  morality  of  actions  and  necessity  wholly  inconsistent  with 
it,  as  Anainians  greatly  insist ;  then  no  necessary  eficcts  whatsoever,  let 
the  cause  be  ever  so  good  or  bad,  can  be  virtuous  or  vicious ;  but  the  virtue  or 
vice  must  be  only  in  the  free  came.  Agreeably  to  tliis,  Dr.  Whitby  supposes, 
die  necessity  that  attends  the  good  and  evil  habits  oi  the  saints  in  heaven,  and 
danmed  in  hell,  which  are  the  consequence  of  their  free  acts  in  their  state  of 
probation,  are  not  rewardable  or  pun^able. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  if  the  notions  of  Jlrminiam  concerning  lil^ 
erty  and  moral  agency  be  true,  it  will  follow,  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  any 
such  habits  or  qualities  as  humility,  meekness,  patience,  mercy,  gratitude,  gen- 
erosity, heavenly-mbdedness;  nothing  at  all  praiseworthy  in  loving  Chrbt 
above  father  and  mother,  wife  and  chudren,  or  our  own  lives ;  or  in  delight  in 
hdiness,  hunjjering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  love  to  enanies, .  univer- 
sal benevolence  to  mankind:  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
Vol.  IL  16 
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Tidotts^  of  worthy  of  dispraisey  in  the  most  sordid,  beastly,  malignant,  derilidi 
dispositions;  in  beii^  unjgratefiil,  profane,  habitually  hating  God,  and  thijigi 
sacred  and  holy ;  or  m  being  most  treacherous,  envious,  and  cruel  towards  meo. 
For  all  these  things  are  disporitions  and  indimUums  of  the  heart.  And  in 
short,  there  b  no  such  thing  as  any  virtuous  or  vicious  quality  of  mind  ;  no 
such  thin^  as  inherent  virtue  and  holiness,  or  vice  and  sm :  and  the  stronger 
those  habits  or  dispositions  are,  which  used  to  be  called  virtuous  and  vicious,  the 
further  they  are  from  being  so  indeed ;  the  more  violent  men^s  lusts  are,  the 
more  fixed  their  pride,  envy,  ingratitude  and  maliciousness,  still  the  further  are 
they  from  being  blameworthy.  If  there  be  a  man  that  by  his  own  repeated 
acts,  or  by  any  other  means,  is  come  to  be  of  the  most  hellish  disposition,  desi- 
perately  mclined  to  treat  his  neighbors  with  injuriousness,  contempt  and 
maligmty :  the  further  diey  should  be  from  any  disposition  to  be  angry  with  him, 
or  in  the  least  to  blame  him.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  person,  who 
is  of  a  most  excellent  spirit,  strongly  inclining  him  to  the  most  amiable  actions, 
admirably  meek,  benevolent,  &c.,  so  much  is  he  further  from  any  thing  reward* 
aUe  or  commendable.  On  which  principles,  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was  very  far 
fixm  being  praiseworthy  for  those  ads  of  holiness  and  kindness,  which  he 
performed,  these  propensities  being  strong  in  his  heart  And  above  all,  the 
infinitely  holy  and  eradous  God  is  infinitely  remote  from  any  thing  commenda- 
ble, his  good  incnnations  bemg  infinitely  strong,  and  He,  therefore,  at  the 
utmost  possible  distance  from  being  at  liberty.  And  in  all  cases,  the  stronger 
the  inclinations  of  any  are  to  virtue,  and  the  more  they  love  it,  the  less  virtuous 
they  are ;  and  the  more  they  love  wickedness,  the  less  vicioua — ^Whether  these 
things  are  ajgreeable  to  Scripture,  let  every  Christian,  and  every  man  who  has 
read  the  Bible,  judge :  and  whether  they  are  agreeable  to  common  sense,  let 
every  (me  judge,  that  has  human  understanding  in  exercise. 

And,  if  we  pursue  these  principles,  we  shall  find  that  virtue  and  vice  are 
wholly  excluded  out  of  the  world  i  and  that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be 
any  such  thing  as  one  or  the  other ;  either  in  God,  angels,  or  men.  No  pro* 
pensity,*'aisposition  or  habit  oan  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  as  has  been  shown; 
because  they,  so  far  as  they  take  place,.destroy  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  the 
foundation  of  all  moral  agency,  and  exclude  all  capacity  of  either  virtue  or  vice 
—And  if  habits  and  dispositions  themselves  be  not  virtuous  ncnr  vicious,  ndither 
, can  the  exercise  of  these  dispositions  be  so;  for  the  exercise  of  Has  is  not  the 
exercise  K^ifree  self-determining  WiUt  and  so  there  is  no  exercise  of  liberty  in 
it  Consequently,  no  man  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  either  in  being  well  or  ill  dis- 
posed, nor  in  aotin^  from  a  good  or  bad  disposition.  And  whether  this  bias  or 
disposition,  be  habitual  or  not,  if  it  exists  but  a  moment  before  the  act  of  Will, 
which  is  the  effect  ^  it,  it  alters  not  the  case,  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  effect 
Or  if  there  be  no  previous  disposition  at  all,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  that 
determines  the  act,  theK  it  is  not  choice  that  determines  it :  it  is  therefore  a 
contingence,  that  happens  lo  the  man,  ariang  from  nothing  in  him ;  and  is  ne- 
cessary, as  to  any  inclination  t)r  choice  of  his ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  make  him 
^ther  the  better  or  worse,  ai^  more  than  a  tree  is  better  than  other  trees, 
because  it  oftener  happens  to  be  ^  upon  by  a  swan  or  nightingale ;  or  a  rock 
more  vicious  than  oUier  rocks,  because  rattlesnakes  have  happened  oftener  to 
crawl  over  it  So  that  there  is  no  virtue  nor  vice  in  good  or  bad  dispositions^ 
either  fixed  or  transient ;  nor  any  virtue  or  vice  in  acting  from  any  good  or 
bad  previous  inclination ;  nor  yet  any  virtue  or  vice,  in  acting  wholly  without 
any  previous  inclination.    Where  then  shall  wa  find  room  for  virtue  or  vice  t 
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SECTION  VIK 

Annioiui  Notions  of  moral  'Agency  inconsistent  with  all  influence  of  Motive  and  la- 
ducement,  in  either  Tiituoos  or  vicious  Actions. 

As  Armittian  notioDS  of  that  liberty,  which  is  essential  to  virtue  or  vice, 
are  incoofflsteot  with  common  sense,  in  their  being  inconsistent  with  all  virtuous 
and  vicious  habits  and  dispositions ;  so  they  are  no  less  so  in  their  inconsistency 
with  all  influenee  of  motives  in  moral  actions. 

It  18  equally  against  those  notions  of  liberty  of  Will,  whether  there  be, 
previous  to  the  act  of  choice,  a  prep^Kierancy  of  the  inclination,  or  a  prepon- 
doancy  of  those  circumstam^,  which  have  a  tendency  to  move  the  inclination. 
And,  indeed,  it  oomes  to  just  the  same  thing ;  to  say,  the  circumstances  of  the 
mind  are  such  as  tend  to  sway  and  turn  its  inclination  one  way,  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say,  the  inclination  of  the  mind,  as  under  such  circumstances,  tends 
that  way. 

Or  if  any  think  it  most  proper  to  sa^,  that  motives  do  alter  the  inclination, 
and  give  a  new  bias  to  the  mind,  it  will  not  alter  the  case,  as  to  the  present 
argument  For  if  motives  operat^  bygiving  the  mind  an  inclination,  then  they 
operate  by  destroying  the  mind's  indinerence,  and  laying  it  under  a  bias.  But 
tododiis,  is  to  d(ffito)y  the  •^rmtnton  freedom:  it  is  not  to  leave  the  Will  to  its 
own  self-deteimination,  but  to  bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  power  of  something 
extrinsic,  which  operates  upon  it,  sways  and  determines  it,  previous  to  its  own 
determination.  So  that  what  is  done  from  motive,  cannot  be  either  virtuous  or 
vicious.  And  besides,  if  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  excited  by  motives,  those  mo- 
tives are  the  causes  of  those  acts  of  the  Will ;  which  makes  the  acts  of  the  Will 
necessary ;  as  effects  necessarily  follow  the  dSicienc^  of  the  cause.  And  if  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  motive  causes  the  volition,  then  the  influence  of  the 
motive  determines  volition,  and  vohtion  does  not  determine  itself;  and  so  is  not 
free,  in  the  sense  of  Arminiahs  (as  has  been  largely  shown  already),  and  con- 
sequently can  be  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious* 

The  supposition,  which  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  as  an  insufficient 
evasion  in  other  cases,  would  be,  in  like  manner,  impertinently  alleged  in  this 
case ;  namely,  the  supposition  that  liberty  consists  in  a  power  of  suspending 
action  for  the  present,  m  order  to  deliberation.  If  it  should  be  said,  though  it 
be  true,  that  tiie  Will  is  under  a  necessity  of  finally  following  the  strongest 
motive ;  yet  it  may,  for  the  present,  forbear  to  act  upon  the  motive  presented, 
till  there  has  been  opportumty  thoroughly  to  consider  it,  and  compare  its  real 
Weight  vritk  the  merit  of  other  motives.    I  answer  as  follows : 

Here  again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  determining  thus  to  suspend  and 
oonader,  be  that  act  of  the  Will,  wherein  alone  liberty  is  exerdsed,  then  in  this 
all  virtue  and  vice  must  consist;  and  the  acts  that  follow  this  consideration,  and 
are  the  effects  of  it,  being  neces^aiy,  are  no  more  virtuous  or  vicious  4han  some 
good  or  bad  events,  which  happen  when  men  are  fast  asleep,  and  are.  the  con- 
aeqoeDoes  of  what  they  did  when  they  were  awake.  Therefore,  I  would  here 
ohaerve  two  things : 

L  To  sappoae,  that  all -virtue  ttid  vice,  in  ev(»y  case,  consists  in  determining, 
whether  to  take  timelforeonadenitioaar  not,is  not  agreeable  to  common  sense. 
Foe,  according  to  such  »  sui^positiont  the  most  horrid  crimes^  adultery,  murder. 
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aodomy,  blasphemy,  &c.,  do  not  at  all  conast  in  the  horrid  nature  of  the  things 
themselves,  but  only  in  the  neglect  of  thorough  consideration  before  ther  vrere 
perpetrated,  which  brings  their  viciousness  to  a  small  matter,  and  makes  all 
crimes  equsd.  If  it  be  said,  that  neglect  of  consideration,  when  such  heinous 
evils  are  proposed  to  choice,  is  worse  than  in  other  cases :  I  answer,  this  is 
inconsistent,  as  it  supposes  the  veiy  thing  to  be,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is 
supposed  not  to  be;  it  supposes  all  moral  evil,  all  viciousness  and  heinousness. 
does  not  consist  merely  in  the  want  of  consideration.  It  supposes  some  crimes 
in  themsdves,  in  their  ovm  naiure^  to  be  more  heinous  than  others,  antecedent  to 
consideration  or  inconsideration,  which  lays  the  peison  under  a  previous  obliga- 
tion to  consider  in  some  cases  more  than  others. 

2.  If  it  were  so,  that  all  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  case,  consisted  only  in  the 
act  of  the  Will,  whereby  it  determines  whether  to  consider  or  no,  it  would  not 
alter  the  case  in  the  least,  as  to  the  present  argument  For  still  in  this  act  of  the 
Will  on  this  determination,  it  is  induced  by  some  motive,  and  necessarily  follows 
the  strongest  motive ;  and  so  is  necessary,  even  in  that  act  wherein  alone  it  is 
either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  concerning  the  inconsistencie  of  j^rmtnum 
notions  of  moral  agency  with  the  influence  of  motives. — I  suppose  none  will 
deny,  that  it  is  possible  for  motives  to  be  set  before  the  mind  so  powerful,  and 
exhibited  in  so  strong  a  light,  and  under  so  advantageous  circumstances,  as  to  be 
invincible ;  and  sucn  as  tne  mind  cannot  but  yield  to.  In  this  case,  jfrminians 
will  doubtless  say,  liberty  is  destroyed.  And  if  so,  then  if  motives  are  exhibited 
vnth  half  so  much  power,  they  hinder  liberty  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  and 
go  half-way  towards  destroying  it  If  a  thousand  degrees  of  motive  abolish  all 
nberty,  then  five  hundred  take  it  half  away.  If  one  degriie  of  the  influence  of 
motive  does  not  at  all  infringe  or  diminish  liberty,  then  no  more  do  two  degrees ; 
for  nothing  doubled,  is  still  nothing.  And  if  two  degrees  do  not  diminish  the 
WiD's  liberty,  no  more  do  four,  eight,  sixteen,  or  six  thousand.  For  nothing 
multiplied  ever  so  much,  comes  to  but  nothing.  If  there  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  motive  or  moral  suasion,  that  is  at  afl  opposite  to  liberty,  then  the 
greatest  degree  of  it  cannot  hurt  liberty.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  that  is  against  liberty,  then  the  least  degree  of  it  hurts  it  in  some 
degree ;  and  consequently  hurts  and  diminishes  virtue.  If  invincible  motives^ 
to  that  action  which  is  good,  take  away  all  tlie  freedom  of  the  act,  and  so  all 
the  virtue  of  it ;  then  the  more  forcible  the  motives  are,  so  much  the  worse,  ao 
much  the  less  virtue ;  and  the  weaker  the  motives  are,  the  better  for  the  cause 
of  virtue ;  and  none  is  best  of  all. 

Now  let  it  be  considered,  whether  these  things  are  agreeable  to  common 
sense.  If  it  should  be  allow^,  that  there  are  some  instances  wherein  the  soul 
chooses  vrithout  any  motive,  what  virtue  can  there  be  in  such  a  choice  ?  I  am 
sure,  there  is  no  prudence  or  wisdom  in  it  Such  a  choice  is  made  for  no  good 
end ;  for  it  is  for  no  end  at  all.  If  it  were  for  any  end,  the  view  of  the  end 
woidd  be  the  motive  exciting  to  the  act ;  and  if  the  act  be  for  no  good  end,  and 
so  from  no  good  aim,  then  there  is  no  good  intention  in  it;  and,  therefore, 
according  to  all  our  natural  notions  of  virtue,  no  more  virtue  in  it  than  in  the 
motion  of  the  smoke,  which  is  driven  to  and  fro  l^  the  wind  without  any  aim 
or  end  in  the  thing  moved,  and  which  knows  not  whither,  nor  why  and  vrtiere* 
fore,  it  is  moved. 

Corol,  1.  By  these  things  it  appears,  that  the  argument  against  the  Calvm^ 
istSf  taken  from  the  use  of  counsels,  exhortations,  mvitations,  expostulations, 
&C.,  so  much  inasted  on  by  JtrmisiianSf  is  truly  a^unst  themselves.    For  these 
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fluD^  can  operate  no  other  way  to  any  good  effect,  than  as  in  them  is  exhibited 
motive  and  indacement,  tending  to  excite  and  determine  the  acts  of  the  Will 
But  it  follows,  on  their  principles,  that  the  acts  of  Will  excited  by  such  causes, 
caimot  be  virtuous ;  because  so  far  as  they  are  from  these,  they  are  not  from 
the  Will's  self-determining  power.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  wliile  to  offer  any  arguments  to  persuade  men  to  any  virtuous  voKtion  or 
voluntary  action ;  it  is  in  vain  to  set  before  them  the  wisdom  and  amiableness 
of  ways  of  virtue,  or  the  odlousness  and  folly  of  ways  of  vice.  This  notion  of 
liberty  and  moral  agency  frustrates  all  endeavors  to  draw  men  to  virtue  by 
instruction  or  persuasion,  precept  or  example :  for  though  these  things  may 
induce  men  to  what  is  materially  virtuous,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  take  away 
the  form  of  virtue,  because  they  destroy  liberty ;  as  they,  by  their  own  power, 
put  the  Will  out  of  its  equilibrium,  determine  and  turn  the  scale,  and  take  the 
work  of  self-determining  powei  out  of  its  hands.  And  the  clearer  the  mstruc-* 
UoDs  are  that  are  given,  the  more  powerful  the  arguments  that  are  used,  and 
the  more  moving  the  persua^ons  or  examples,  the  more  hkely  they  are  to 
frustrate  their  own  design ;  because  they  have  so  much  the  neater  tendency  to 
put  the  Will  out  of  its  balance,  to  hinder  its  freedom  of  self-determination ;  and 
so  to  exclude  the  very  form  of  virtue,  and  the  essence  of  whatsoever  is  praise- 
worthy. 

So  it  clearly  follows,  from  these  prindples,  that  God  has  no  hand  in  any 
man's  virtue,  nor  does  at  dl  promote  it,  either  by  a  physical  or  moral  influence ; 
that  none  of  the  moral  methods  He  uses  with  men  to  promote  virtue  in  the 
world,  have  tendency  to  the  attainment  of  that  end ;  that  all  the  instructions, 
which  he  has  given  to  men,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  by 
prophets,  apostles,  or  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ;  that  alibis  counsels,  invitations, 
promises,  threatenings,  warnings  and  expostulations;  that  all  means  he  has 
used  ^th  men,  in  ordinances^  or  providences ;  yea,  all  influences  of  his  Spirit, 
ordiiiary  and  extraordinary,  have  had  no  tendency  to  excite  any  one  virtuous  act 
of  the  mind,  or  to  promote  any  thing  morally  good  or  commendable,  in  any 
respect  For  there  is  no  way  that  these  or  any  other  means  can  promote  virtue, 
but  one  of  these  three.  Eimer  (1,)  by  a  physical  operation  on  the  heart  But 
all  effects  that  are  wrought  in  men  this  way,  have  no  virtue  in  them,  by  the 
concurring  voice  of  all  jfrminians.  Or,  (2,)  morally,  by  exhibiting  motives  to 
the  understanding,  to  excite  good  acts  in  the  Will.  But  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, that  voUtions,  which  are  excited  by  motives,  are  necessary,  and  not 
excited  by  a  self-movm^  power ;  and  therefore,  by  their  principles,  there  is  no 
▼irtue  in  them.  Or,  (3^  oy  merely  giving  the  Will  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
nune  itself  concerning  me  objects  proposed,  either  to  choose  or  reject,  by  its 
own  uncaused,  unmoved,  uninfluenced  self-determination.  And  if  mis  be  all, 
then  all  those  means  do  no  more  to  promote  virtue  than  vice :  for  the^  do 
nothing  but  give  the  Will  opportunity  to  determine  itself  either  way,  either 
to  good  or  bad,  without  laymg  it  under  any  bias  to  either:  and  so  there  is 
reaUy  as  much  of  an  opportumty  given  to  determine  in  favor  of  evil,  as  of 


Thus  that  horrid  blasphemous  consequence  will  certainly  follow  from  the 
^rminian  doctrine,  which  they  charge  on  others ;  namely,  that  God  acts  an 
inconsistent  part  in  using  so  maiw  counsels,  warnings,  invitations,  entreaties,  &c 
with  anners,  to  induce  them  to  rorsake  sin  and  turn  to  the  ways  of  virtue :  and 
that  all  are  insincere  and  fallacious.  It  will  follow,  from  their  doctrine,  that 
Qod  does  these  things  when  he  knows,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  no 
laanner  of  tendency  to  promote  the  effect  he  seems  to  aim  at;  yea,  Imows  that 
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if  they  have  any  influence,  this  very  influence  will  he  inconsistent  with  such  an  ef- 
fect, and  will  prevent  it  But  what  an  imputation  of  insincerity  would  this 
fix  on  Him,  who  is  infinitely  holy  and  true ! — So  that  theirs  is  the  doctrine^ 
which,  if  pursued  in  its  consequences,  does  horribly  reflect  on  the  Most  High, 
and  fix  on  Km  the  charge  of  hypocrisy ;  and  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvittists  / 
according  to  their  firequent,  and  vehement  exclamations  and  invectives. 

Com.  2.  From  what  has  been  observed  in  this  section,  it  again  appears, 
that  Arminian  principles  and  notions,  when  fairly  examined  and  pursued  in 
their  demonstrable  consequences,  do  evidently  shut  all  virtue  out  of  the  world, 
and  make  it  impossible  that  there  should  ever  be  any  such  thing,  in  any  case ; 
(NT  that  any  such  thing  should  ever  be  conceived  of.  For,  by  these  principles,  the 
veiy  notion  of  virtue  or  vice  implies  absurdity  and  contradiction.— For  it  is 
absurd  in  itself,  and  contrary  to  common  sense,  to  suppose  a  virtuous  act  of  mind 
without  any  good  intention  or  aim ;  and,  by  their  principles,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
a  virtuous  act  with  a  good  intention  or  aim;  for  to  act  for  an  end,  is  to  actfroma 
motive.  So  that  if  we  rely  on  these  principles,  there  can  be  no  virtuous  act 
with  a  good  design  and  end ;  and  it  is  self-evident,  there  can  be  none  without : 
consequently  there  can  be  no  virtuous  act  at  alL 

Cord.  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  Arminian  notions  of  moral  agency,  and  the 
being  of  a  faculty  of  Will,  cannot  consist  together ;  and  that  if  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  either  a  virtuous  or  vicious  act  it  cannot  be  an  act  of  the  Will ; 
no  Will  can  be  at  all  concerned  in  it  For  that  act  which  is  performed  without 
inclination,  without  motive,  without  end,  must  be  performed  without  any  con- 
cern of  the  Will.  To  suppose  an  act  of  the  Will  without  these,  implies  a 
contradiction.  If  the  soul  m  its  act  has  no  motive  or  end ;  then,  in  that  act  (as 
tvas  observed  before)  it  seeks  nothing,  goes  after  nothing,  exerts  no  inclination 
to  any  thing;  and  tnis  implies,  that  m  that  act  it  desires  nothing,  and  chooses 
nothing;  so  that  there  is  no  act  of  choice  in  the  case :  and  that  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  there  is  no  act  of  Will  in  the  case.  Which  very  effectually  shuts  all 
vicious  and  virtuous  acts  out  of  the  universe;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  this, 
there  can  be  no  vicious  or  virtuous  act  wherein  the  Will  is  concerned ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  light  of  nature,  and  also  the 
principles  of  Jirminians  themselves,  there  can  be  no  virtuous  or  vicious  act 
wherem  the  Will  is  not  concerned.  And  therefore  there  is  no  room  for  any 
virtuous  or  vicious  acts  at  all 

Cord.  4.  If  none  of  the  moral  actions  of  intelligent  beings  are  influenced 
l^ either  previous  inclination  or  motive,  another  strange  thing  vnll  follow;  and 
this  is,  that  God  not  onlv  cannot  foreknow  aihy  of  the  future  moral  actions  of  his 
creatures,  but  he  can  make  no  conjecture,  can  give  no  probable  guess  concerning 
them.  For  all  conjecture,  in  things  of  this  natui-e,  must  depend  on  some  dis- 
cerning or  apprehension  of  these  two  thin^,  previous  disposition  and  motivef 
which,  as  has  been  observed,  Arminian  notions  of  moral  agency,  in  their  real 
coDBequence,  altogether  exclude. 
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PART  IV. 

VHeSBIN  THE  CHIB»  GROUNDS  OF  THB  RSA80N1N08  OF  AABUNUN89  15  SUI^rORT  AMD 
BfiPENCB  OF  THB  FOREMENTIONBD  NOTIONS  OP'  LIBERTY,  MORAL  AGENCT,  ETO.» 
ANI»  AGAINST  THB  PPPOSITB  DOCTRINE,  ARB  CONSIDERED. 


1 

SECTION    I. 

The  Enenee  of  the  Virtue  and  Vice  ol' Dispositions  of  the  Heart,  and  Acts  of  the  Will 
lieenot  in  their  Cause,  but  their  Nature. 

One  main  foundation  of  the  reasons  which  are  brought  to  establish  the 
forementioned  notions  of  liberty,  virtue,  vice,  &c,  is  a  supposition,  that  the  vir- 
tuousness  of  the  dispositions^  or  acts  of  the  Will,  consists,  not  in  the  nature  of 
these  dispositions  or  acts,  but  wholly  in  the  origin  or  cause  of  them :  so  that  if  the 
disposition  of  the  oiind,  or  act  of  the  Will,  be  ever  so  good,  yet  if  the  cause  of 
the  diqx)sition  or  act  be  not  our  virtue,  tb&re  is  nothing  virtuous  or  praiseworthy 
ID  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Will^  in  its  inclmation  or  acts,  be  ever  so 
bad,  yet,  unless  it  arises  from  something  that  is  our  vice  or  fault,  there  is  nothing 
vicious  or  blameworthy  in  it  Hence  their  ^rand  ol:jection  and  pretended 
demonstration,  or  self-evidence,  against  any  virtue  and  commendaUeness,  or 
vice  and  blameworthiness,  of  those  habits  or  acts  of  the  Will,  which  are  not 
from  some  virtuous  or  vicious  determination  of  the  Will  itself. 

Now  if  this  matter  be  well  considered,  it  will  appear  to  be  altogether  a  mis* 
take,  yea,  a  gross  absurdity ;  and  that  it  is  most  certain,  that  if  there  be  any 
such  things  as  a  virtuous  or  vicious  disposition,  or  volition  of  mind,  the  virtuous- 
nesB  or  viciousness  of  them  consists^  not  in  the  origin  or  cause  of  these  things, 
but  in  the  nature  of  them. 

If  the  essence  of  virtuousness  or  commendableness,  and  of  vidousness  ot 
&ult,  does  not^lie  in  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  or  acts  of  mind,  which  are 
taid  to  be  our  virtue  or  our  fault,  but  in  their  cause,  then  it  is  certain  it  lies  no- 
where at  all.  Thus  for  instance,  if  the  vice  of  a  vicious  act  of  Will  lies  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  act,  but  the  cause ;  so  that  its  being  of  a  bad  nature  will  not  make 
it  at  all  our  fault,  unless  it  arises  from  some  faulty  determination  of  ours,  as 
its  cause,  or  something  in  us  that  is  our  fault :  ,then,  for  the  sanxe  reason  neitber 
can  the  viciousness  of  that  cause  lie  in  the  natulr^  of  the  thing  itself,  but  in  its 
cause :  that  evil  determination  of  ours  is  not  our  fault,  merely  because  it  is  of 
a  bad  nature,  unless  it  arises  from  some  ^ause  in  us  that  is  our  fault  And  when 
we  are  come  to  this  higher  cause,  stift  the  reason  of  the  thing  holds  good ; 
though  this  cause  be  of  a  oad  nature,  yet  we  are  not  at  all  to  blame  on  that  io» 
count,  unless  it  arises  .from  something  faulty  in  us.  Nor  yet  can  blameworthineas 
lie  in  the  nature  of  this  cause,  but  in  the  cause  of  thai.  And  thus  we  must 
drive  faultiness  back  from  step  to  step,  from  a  lower  cause  to  a  higher,  in  infinii^ 
turn :  and  that  is  thoroughly  tO'  banish  it  from  the  world,  and  to  allow  it  no 
possibility  of  existence  any  whiere  in  the  universality  of  things.  On  these  prin- 
4U>Ie6,  vice,  or  moral  evil,  cannot  consist  in  any  thing  that  is  an  efect ;  because 
fauU  does  not  consist  in  the  nature  of  thin^,  but  in  their  cause ;  as  well  as  be- 
cause effects  are  necessary,  being  unavoidably  connected-  with  tfadir  cause: 
fiierefore  the  cause  only  is  to  blame.    And  so  it  follows,  that  faultmess  can  lie 
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only  in  that  causey  which  18  a  cause  only,  and  no  effect  oi  any  thing.  Nor  jret 
can  it  lie  in  this ;  for  then  it  must  lie  in  ^e  nature  of  the  thii^  itself ;  not  in  its 
being  from  any  determination  of  ours,  nor  any  thing  faulty  in  us  which  is  the 
cause,  nor  indeed  from  any  cause  at  all ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  no  effect, 
and  has  no  cause.  And  thus,  he  that  will  maintain,  it  is  not  the  nature  of  hal^ts 
or  acts  of  Will  that  makes  them  virtuous  or  faulty,  but  the  cause,  must  immedi* 
ately  run  himself  out  of  his  own  assertion ;  and  in  maintaining  it,  will  insensibly 
contradict  and  deny  it 

This  is  certain,  that  if  effects  are  vicious  sfid  faulty,  not  from  their  nature,  or 
from  any  thing  inherent  in  them,  but  because  they  are  from  a  bad  cause,  it  must 
be  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  cause  and  so  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
cause  :  a  bad  effect  in  the  Will  must  be  bad,  because  the  cause  isb<u2,  or  of  an 
evil  naturCy  or  has  badness  as  a  quality  inherent  in  it :  and  a  good  effect  in  the 
Will  must  be  good^  by  reason  of  ihegoodness  of  the  cause,  or  its  being  of  a  good 
kind  and  nature.  And  if  this  be  what  is  meant,  the  very  supposition  of  fault  and 
praise  lying  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  the  cause,  contradicts  itself,  and 
does  at  least  resolve  the  essence  of  virtue  and  vice  into  the  nature  of  things,  and 
supposes  it  originally  to  consist  in  that — And  if  a  caviller  has  a  mind  to  run 
from  the  absurdity,  by  saying,  ^*  No,  the  fault  of  the  thing,  which  is  the  cause,  lies 
not  in  tlus,  that  the  cause  itself  is  ^  an  evil  nature,  but  that  the  cause  is  evil  in 
that  sense,  that  it  is  from  another  bad  cause."  Still  the  absurdity  will  follow 
him  ;  for,  if  so,  then  the  cause  before  charged  is  at  once  acquitted,  and  all  the 
blanae  must  be  laid  to  the  higher  cause,  and  must  consist  in  that's  being  evil  or 
of  an  evil  nature.  So  now,  we  are  come  again  to  lay  the  blame  of  me  thing 
blameworthy,  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  to  the  cause.  And  if  any  is  so 
foolish  as  to  so  higher  still,  and  ascend  from  step  to  step,  till  he  is  come  to  that, 
which  is  the  mrst  cause  concerned  iii  the  whole  anair,  and  will  say,  all  the  blame 
lies  in  that ;  then,  at  last,  he  must  be  forced  to  own,  that  the  faultiness  of  the 
thing,  which  he  supposes  alone  blameworthy,  lies  wholly  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  not  in  ttie  original  or  cause  of  it ;  for  the  suppoation  is  that  it  baa 
no  original,  it  is  determined  by  no  act  of  ours,  is  caused  by  nothing  faulty  in  us, 
beinff  absolutely  unthoui  any  cause.  And  so  the  race  is  at  an  end,  but  the  evader 
IB  taken  in  his  flight 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  of  mankind,  that  moral  evil,  with  its 
desert  of  dislike  and  abhorrence,  and  all  its  other  ill  deservings,  consists  in  a 
certain  deformity  m  the  nature  of  certain  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  acts  oC 
the  Will ;  and  not  in  the  deformity  of  something  else,  diverse  from  the  very  thing 
itself,  which  deserves  abhorrence,  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  it  Wliich  would 
be  absurd,  because  that  would  be  to  suppose  a  thing,  that  is  innocent  and  not 
evil,  is  truly  evil  and  faulty,  because  another  thing  is  evil  It  implies  a  contra- 
diction ;  for  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  very  thing,^  which  is  morally  evil  and 
blameworthjf ,  is  innocent  and  not  blameworthy  ;  but  that  something  else,  which 
IS  its  cause,  is  only  to  blame.  To  say,  that  vice  does  not  consist  in  the  thing 
which  is  vicious,  but  in  its  cause,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  vice  does  not  consost 
in  vice,  but  in  that  which  produces  it 

It  is  true,  a  cause  may  be  to  blame,  for  being  the  cause  of  vice :  it  may  be 
wickedness  in  the  cause,  that  it  produces  wickedness.  But  it  would  imply  a 
contradiction,  to  suppose  that  these  two  are  the  same  individual  wickedness.  The 
wicked  act  of  the  caiise  in  producing  wickedness,  is  one  wickedness  ;  and  the 
wickedness  produced,  if  there  be  any  produced,  is  another.  And  therefore,  the 
wickedness  of  the  latter  does  not  lie  in  the  former,  but  is  distinct  from  it ;  and 
the  wickedness  of  both  liesin  the  ml  nature  of  the  things,  which  are  wicked. 
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The  thing,  which  makes  sin  hateiiily  is  that  by  which  it  deserves  punishment ; 
which  is  but  the  expression  of  hatred.  And  that,  which  renders  virtue  lovely, 
is  the  same  with  that,  on  the  account  of  which,  it  is  fit  to  receivie  praise  and  re- 
ward ;  which  are  but  the  expressions  of  esteem  and  love.  But  that  which  makes 
vice  hateful,  is  its  hateful  nature  ;  and  that  which  renders  virtue  lovely,  is  its 
amiable  natures  It  is  a  certaiM  beauty  or  deformity  that  is  inherent  in  that  good 
or  evil  Will,  which  is  the  soul  of  virtue  and  vice  (and  not  in  the  occasion  of  it) 
which  is  their  worthiness  of  esteem  or  disesteem,  praise  or  dispraise,  according  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.  If  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  rise  of  a  hate- 
ful dispoati(»i  or  act  of  Will,  be  also  hateful ;  suppose  another  antecedent  evil 
Will  ;  that  is  entirely  another  an,  and  deserves  punishment  by  itself,  under  a 
distinct  consideration.  There  is  worthiness  of  dispraise  in  the  nature  of  an  evil 
volition,  and  not  wholly  in  some  f<M*egoing  act,  which  is  its  cause ;  otherwise 
the  evil  volition,  which  is  the  effect,  is  no  moral  evil,  any  more  than  sickness,  or 
some  other  natural  calamity,  which  arises  from  a  cause  morally  evil. 

Thus,  for  instance,  ingratitude  is  hateful  and  worthy  of  di^raise,  according 
to  common  sense ;  not  because  something  as  bad,  or  worse  than  ingratitude,  was 
the  cause  that  produced  it ;  but  because  it  is  hateful  in  itself,  by  its  own  inherent 
deformity.  So  the  love  of  virtue  is  amiable,  and  worthy  of  praise,  not  merely 
because  something  else  went  before  this  love  of  virtue  in  our  mmds^which  caused 
it  to  take  place  there  ;  for  instance,  our  own  choice  ^  we  choose  to  love  virtue, 
and,  by  some  method  or  other,  wrought  ourselves  into  the  love  of  it ;  but  because 
of  the  amiableness  and  condecency  of  such  a  disposition  arid  mclmation  of  heart. 
If  that  was  the  case,  that  we  did  choose  to  love  virtue,  and  so  produced  that  love 
in  ourselves,^  this  choice  itself  could  be  no  otherwise  amiable  or  praiseworthy, 
than  as  love' to  virtue,  or  some  other  amiable  inclination,  was  exercised  and  im- 
plied in  it  If  that  choice  was  amiable  at  all,  it  must  be  so  on  account  of  some 
amiable  quality  in  the  nature  of  the  choice.  If  we  chose  to  love  virtue,  not  in 
bve  to  virtue,  or  any  thing  that  was  good,  and  exercised  no  sort  of  good  dispo- 
sition in  the  choice,  the  choice  itself  was  not  virtuous,  nor  worthy  of  any  praise, 
according  to  common  sense,  because  the  choice  was  not  of  a  good  nature. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  notice  of  something  said  by  an  author, 
that  has  lately  made  a  mighty  noise  in  America.  '^  A  necessary  holiness  (says 
he*)  is  no  houness.  Adam  could  not  be  originally  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,  because  he  must  choose  to  be  ri^teous,  before  he  could  be  righteous. 
And  therefore  he  must  exist,  he  must  be  created,  yea,  must  exercise  thought  and 
reflection,  before  he  was  righteous."  There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect  in 
that  place,  and  also  in  p.  ^7, 438,  439,  440.  If  the^  thin^  are  so,  it  will 
certamly  follow,  that  the  first  choosing  to  be  righteous  is  no  righteous  choice ; 
there  is  no  righteousness  or  holiness  in  it ;  because  no  choosing  to  be  righteous 
goes  before  it  For  he  plainly  speaks  of  choosing  to  be  righteous^  as  what  must 
go  before  righteousness :  and  that  which  follows  the  choice,  hein^  the  effect  of 
the  choice,  cannot  be  righteousness  or  holiness :  for  an  effect  is  a  thing  necessary, 
and  cannot  prevent  the  influence  or  efficacy  of  its  cause  ;  and  therefore  is  un- 
avoidably dependent  upon  the  cause  :  and  he  says,  a  necessary  holiness  is  no 
holiness.  So  that  neither  can  a  choice  of  righteousness  be  righteow^ness  or  holi- 
ness, nor  can  any  thing  that  is  consequent  on  that  choice,  and  the  effect  of  it,  be 
righteousness  or  holiness ;  nor  can  any  thing  that  is  without  choice,  be  righteous- 
esBor  holiness.  So  that  by  his  scheme,  aU  righteousness  and  holiness  is  at  once 
shut  out  of  the  world,  and  no  door  left  open,  oy  which  it  can  ever  possibly  enter 
into  the  world. 


•  Serip.  Doc  of  Origmai  Sin,  p*  180,  3d  Edit. 
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I  suppose,  tbe  way  that  men  came  to  entertain  this  absurd,  inconsistent 
notion,  with  respect  to  iniemal  indinatuyM  and  volitions  themselves  (or  notions 
that  imply  it),  viz.,  that  the  essence  of  their  moral  good  or  evil  lies  not  in  their 
nature,  but  their  cause  ;  was,  tiiat  it  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  it  is  so  with  respect  to  all  outward  actions,  and  sensible  motions  of 
the  body ;  that  the  moral  good  or  evil  of  then  does  not  lie  at  all  in  the  motions 
themselves ;  which,  taken  by  themselves,  are  nothing  of  a  mora]  nature  ;  and 
the  essence  of  all  the  moral  good  or  evil  tiiat  concerns  them,  lies  in  those  int^- 
nal  dispositions  and  volitions,  which  are  the  cause  of  them.  Now,  being  always 
used  to  determine  this,  without  hesitation  or  dispute,  concerning  external  actions  ; 
which  are  the  things,  that  in  the  common  use  of  language  a!re  mgnified  by  such 
phrases  as  men's  actions,  or  their  doings  ;  hence,  when  they  came  to  speak  of 
volitions,  and  internal  exercises  of  their  incHnations,  under  the  same  denomina- 
tion of  their  actions^  or  what  they  do,  they  unwarily  determined  the  case  must  also 
be  the  same  with  these,  as  with  external  actions ;  not  considering  the  vast 
iliiTerence  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 

If  any  shall  still  object  and  say,  Why  is  it  not  necessary  that  the  cause  diould 
be  considered,  in  order  to  determme  whether  any  thing  be  worthy  of  blame  or 
praise  1  is  it  a^eeable  to  reason  and  common  sense,  that  a  man  is  to  be 
praised  or  blamed  for  that,  which  he  is  not  the  cause  or  author  of,  and  has  no 
hand  in? 

I  answer,  such  phrases  as  being  the  cause,  being  the  author,  having  a  handj 
and  the  like,  are  ambiguous.  They  are  most  vulgarly  understood  for  being  the 
designing,  voluntary  cause,  or  cause  by  antecedent  choice ;  and  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  men  are  not,  in  this  sense,  the  causes  or  authors  of  the  first  act  of  their 
Wills,  in  any  case  ;  as  certain  as  any  thing  is,  or  ever  can  be ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  a  thing  is  not  before  it  is,  nor  a  thing  of  the  samekind 
before  the  first  thing  of  that  kind  ;  and  so  n5  choice  before  the  first  choice.  As 
the  phrase,  being  the  author,  may  be  understood,  not  of  being  the  producer  by  an 
antecedent  act  of  Will ;  but  as  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  act 
of  Will  itself,  by  his  being  the  immediate  agent,  or  the  being  that  is  actixi^, 
or  in  exercise  in  that  act ;  if  the  phrase  of  being  the  author^  is  used  to  signify 
this,  then  doubtless  common  sense  requires  men^s  being  the  authors  of  their  own 
acts  of  Will,  in  order  to  their  being  esteemed  worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise,  on 
account  of  them.  And  common  sense  teaches,  that  they  must  be  the  authors  of 
external  actions,  in  the  former  sense,  namely,  their  being  the  causes  of  them  by 
an  act  of  Will  or  choice,  in  order  to  their  bang  justly  Uamed  or  praised  ;  but 
it  teaches  no  such  thing  vnth  respect  to  the  acts  of  the  Will  themselves.  But 
this  may  appear  more  manifest  by  the  things  which  will  be  observed  in  the  fol- 
lowing section. 


SECTION    II. 


The  Falseness  and  Inconsistence  of  that  metaphysical  Notion  of  Action  and  Agency, 
which  seems  to  be  generally  entertained  by  the  Defenders  of  the  Arminian  Doctrine 
concerning  Liberty,  moral  Agency,  &c. 

One  thing  that  is  made  very  much  a  ground  of  argnment  and  sopposid 
demonstration  by  Arminicms,  in  defence  of  the  forementioned  princniles^cDneenH 
ing  moral  ag^icy,  virtue,  vice,  &a,  is  their  metaphysical  notion  of  agency  and 
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li!ticHL  Tbej  saj,  unless  the  soul  has  a  self-determining  power,  it  has  no  power 
of  action  ;  if  its  rolitions  be  not  caused  by  itself,  but  are  excited  and  determined 
by  some  extrinsic  cause,  they  cannot  be  the  soul's  own  acts ;  and  that  the  soul 
cannot  be  active,  but  must  be  wholly  passive,  in  those  effects  which  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  necessarily,  and  not  from  its  own  free  determination. 

Mr.  Chubb  lays  the  foundation  of  his  scheme  of  Uberty,  and  of  his  arguments 
to  support  it,  very  much  in  this  position,  that  man  is  an  agent,  and  capable  of 
action.  Which  doubtless  is  true ;  but  self-determination  belongs  to  his  notion  of 
a<£on,  and  is  the  very  Essence  of  it  Whence  he  infers,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  act  and  be  acted  upon,  in  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time ;  and  that 
nothing,  that  is  an  action,  can  be  the  effect  of  the  action  of  another  ;  and  he 
insists,  that  a  necessary  agent,  or  an  agent  that  is  necessarily  determined  to  act, 
is  a  plain  contradiction. 

But  those  are  a  precarious  sort  of  demonstrations,  which  men  build  on  the 
meaning  that  they  arbitrarily  affix  to  a  word  ;  especially  when  that  meaning  is 
abstruse,  inconsistent,  and  entirely  diverse  ^from  the  original  sense  of  the  word  in 
common  speech* 

That  die  meaning  of  the  word  action^  as  Mr.  Chubb  and  many  others  use  it, 
10  utterly  unintelligible  and  inconsistent,  is  manifest,  because  it  belongs  to  their 
notion  of  an  action,  that  it  is  something  wherein  is  no  passion  or  passiveness ; 
that  is  (according  to  their  sense  of  passiveness),  it  is  under  the  power,  influence 
or  action  of  no  cause*    And  this  implies,  that  action  has  no  cause,  and  is  no 
effect ;  for  to  be  an  effect  implies  passiveness,  or  the  being  subject  to  the  power 
and  action  of  its  cause.     And  yet  they  hold,  that  the  mind's  action  is  the  effect 
of  its  own  determination,  yea,  the  mind's  free  and  voluntaiy  determination ; 
which  is  the  same  with  free  choice.     So  that  action  is  the  effect  of  something 
preceding,  even  a  preceding  act  of  choice ;  and  consequently,  in  this  effect  the 
mind  is  passive,  subject  to  the  power  and  action  of  the  preceding  cause,  which 
is  the  foregoing  choice,  and  therefore  cannot  be  active.     So  that  here  we 
bave  this  contradiction,  that  action  is  always  the  effect  of  foregoing  choice ; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  action ;  because  it  is  passive  to  the  power  of  that 
preceding  causal  choice;   and  the  mind  cannot  be  ^active  and  passive  in 
the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time.     Again,  the^  say,  necessity  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  action,  and  a  necessary  action  is  a  contradiction;  and  so 
their  notion  of  action  implies  contingence,  and  excludes  all  neces^^.     And 
therefore,  their  notion  of  action  implies,  that  it  has  no  necessary  dependence  or 
connection  with  any  thing  foregoing ;  for  such  a  dependence  or  connection  ex- 
cludes contingence,  and  implies  necessity.   And  yet  their  notion  of  action  implies 
necessity,  and  supposes  that  it  is  necessary,  and  cannot  be  contingent.  .  For 
they  suppose,  that  whatever  is  properly  called  action,  must  be  determined  by 
the  Will  and  free  choice ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  must  be  neces- 
aary,  being  dependent  upon,  and  determined  by  something  foregoing ;  namely, 
a  foregoing  act  of  choice.    Again,  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  action,  of  that 
which  b  a  proper  and  mere  act,  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  motion,  or  of  exeir^ 
tion  of  power ;  bat  yet  it  is  implied  in  their  notion  of  action,  that  it  is  hot 
the  beginning  of  motion  or  exertion  of  power,  but  is  consequent  and  dependent 
on  a  preceding  exertion  of  power,  viz.,  the  power  of  Will  and  choice ;  for  they 
say  there  is  no  proper  action  but  what  is  freely  chosen ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  determined  by  a  foregoing  act  of  free  choice.     But  if  any  of  them  shall 
^pe  cause  to  deny  this,  and  say  they  hold  no  soch  thin^  as  that  every  action  b 
diosen  or  determined  by  a  foregoing  choice ;  but  that  tiie  very  first  exertion  of 
Will  only,  undeterminea  by  any  preceding  act,  is  properly  called  action ;  then 
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I  say,  such  a  man's  notion  of  action  implies  necessity ;  for  what  the  mind  is  the 
subject  of,  without  the  determination  of  its  own  previous  choice,  it  is  the  subject 
of  necessarily,  as  to  any  hand  that  free  choice  has  in  the  affair,  and  without 
any  ability  the  mind  has  to  prevent  it,  by  any  Will  or  election  of  its  o^wn ; 
because  by  the  supposition  it  precludes  all  previous  acts  of  the  Will  or  choice 
in  the  case,  which  might  prevent  it  So  that  it  is  again,  in  this  other  way, 
implied  in  their  notion  of  act,  that  it  is  both  necessanr  and  not  necessary. 
Again,  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  an  act,  that  it  is  no  effect  of  a  predetermin- 
ing bias  or  preponderation,  but  springs  immediately  out  of  indifference ;  and  thiy 
implies,  that  it  cannot  be  from  foregoing  choice,  which  ia  foregoing  preponder- 
ation :  if  it  be  not  habitual,  but  occasional,  yet  if  it  causes  the  act,  it  is  truly 
previous,  efficacious  and  determining.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  essential 
to  their  notion  of  an  act,  that  it  is  what  the  agent  is  the  author  of  freely  and 
vohmtarily,  and  that  is,  by  pievious  choice  and  design. 

So  that,  according  to  their  notion  of  an  act,  considered  with  r^ard  to  iti 
consequences,  these  following  things  are  all  essential  to  it,  viz.,  that  it  should 
be  necessary,  and  not  necessary ;  that  it  should  be  from  a  cause,  and  no  cause  ; 
that  It  should  be  the  fruit  of  choice  and  dedgn,  and  not  the  fruit  of  dioice  and 
design ;  that  it  should  be  the  beginnmg  of  motion  or  exertion,  and  yet  conse* 
quent  on  previous  exertion ;  that  it  should  be  before  it  is ;  that  it  should  q>riiig 
immediately  out  of  indifference  and  equilibrium,  and  yet  be  the  effect  of  prepon- 
deration ;  that  it  should  be  self-originated,  and  also  have  its  original  from  some- 
thing else ;  that  it  is  what  the  mbd  causes  itself,  of  its  own  Will,  and  can 
produce  or  prevent,  according  to  its  choice  or  pleasure,  and  yet  what  the  mind 
has  no  power  to  prevent,  it  precluding  all  previous  choice  in  the  affair 

So  that  an  act,  according  to  their  metaphysical  notion  of  it,  is  something  of 
which  there  is  no  idea :  it  is  nothing  but  a  confusion  of  the  mind,  excited  by 
words  without  any  distinct  meaning,  and  is  an  absolute  nonentity ;  and  that  in 
two  respects :  ( 1,)  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  ever  was,  is,  or  can  be,  to 
answer  the  things  which  must  belong  to  its  description,  according  to  what  they 
suppose  to  be  essential  to  it ;  and  (2,)  there  neitiier  is,  nor  ever  was,  nor  can 
be,  any  notion  or  idea  to  answer  the  word,  as  they  use  and  explain  it  For  if 
we  should  suppose  any  such  notion,  it  would  many  ways  destroy  itself  But  it 
is  impossible  any  idea  or  notion  sliould  subsist  in  the  mind,  whose  verv  nature 
and  essence,  wmch  constitutes  it,  destroys  it  If  some  learned  philosopher,  who 
had  been  abroad,  in  givmg  an  account  of  the  curious  observations  he  had  made 
in  his  travels,  should  say,  "  He  had  been  in  Terra  del  FuegOy  and  there  had  seen 
an  animal,  which  he  calls  b^  a  certain  name,  that  be^at  and  brought  forth  itself, 
and  yet  had  a  sire  and  dam  distinct  from  itself;  that  it  had  an  appetite,  and  was 
hune:ry  before  it  had  a  being ;  that  his  master,  who  led  him,  and  governed  him 
at  his  pleasure,  was  always  governed  by  him,  and  driven  by  him  where  he 

E leased ;  that  when  he  moved,  he  always  took  a  step  before  the  first  step ;  that 
e  went  with  his  head  first,  and  yet  always  went  tail  foremost ;  and  this,  though 
he  had  neither  head  nor  tail :"  it  would  be  no  imprudence  at  all,  to  tell  such  a 
traveller,  though  a  learned  man,  that  he  himself  had  no  notion  or  idea  of  sueh 
an  animal,  as  he  gave  an  account  of,  and  never  had,  nor  ever  would  have. 

As  the  forementioned  notion  of  action  is  very  inconsistent,  so  it  is  wholly 
diverse  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  The  more  usual  signification 
of  it,  in  mlgar  speech,  seems  to  be  some  motion,  or  exertion  of  power,  that  is 
voluntary,  or  that  is  the  effect  of  the  Will;  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense  lyi 
doing ;  and  most  commonly  it  is  used  to  si^ify  outward  actions.  So  thinking 
is  often  distinguished  from  acting ;  and  desiring  and  veiling,  from  doing. 
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Besides  this  more  usual  and  proper  signification  of  the  word  action^  fhere  are 
other  ways  in  which  the  word  is  used,  that  are  less  proper,  which  yet  have  place 
in  common  speech.  Oftentimes  it  is  used  to  signify  some  motion  or  alteration 
in  inanimate  things,  with  relation  to  some  object  and  effect  So  the  spring  of  a 
watch  is  said  to  act  upon  the  chain  and  wheels ;  the  sun-beams,  to  act  upon 
plants  and  trees;  and  the  fire,  to  act  upon  wood.  Sometimes  the  word  is  used 
to  rignify  motions,  alterations,  and  exertions  of  power,  which  are  seen  in  corpo- 
real thii]^  considered  absolutely ;  especially  when  these  motions  seem  to  arise 
from  some  internal  cause  whicn  is  hidden ;  so  that  they  have  a  greater  resem- 
blance of  those  motions  of  our  bodies,  which  are  the  effects  of  internal  volition, 
or  invisible  exertions  of  Will.  So  theiermentation  of  liquor,  the  operations  o{ 
the  loadstone,  and  of  electrical  bodies,  are  cUled  the  action  of  tiiese  things.  And 
sometimes  the  word  action  is  used  to  signify  the  exercise  of  thought,  or  of  Will 
and  inclination :  so  meditating,  loving,  hating,  inclining,  disinclining,  choosing^ 
and  refusing,  may  be  sometimes  called  acting ;  though  more  rarely  (unless  it 
be  by  philosophers  and  metaphysicians)  than  m  any  of  the  other  senses. 

But  the  word  is  never  used  in  vulgar  speech  in  that  sense  which  Arminian 
divines  use  it  in,  namely,  for  the  self-determinate  exercise  of  the  Will,  or  an 
exertion  of  the  soul  that  arises  without  any  necessary  connection,  with  any  thing 
foregoing.  If  a  man  does  something  voluntarily,  or  as  the  effect  of  his  choice, 
then  in  the  most  proper  sense,  and  as  the  word  is  most  originally  and  commonly 
used,  he  is  said  to  act :  but  whether  that  choice  or  volition  be  self-detemuned, 
or  no,  whether  it  be  connected  with  foregoing  habitual  bias,  whether  it  be  the 
certain  effect  of  the  strongest  motive,  or  some  extrinac  cause,  never  comes  into 
c(Hisideration  m  the  meamng  of  the  word. 

And  if  the  word  Action  is  arbitrarily  used  by  some  men  otherwise,  to  suit 
some  scheme  of  metaphysics  or  moralify,  no  argument  can  reasonably  be  found- 
ed on  such  a  use  of  tius  term,  to  prove  any  thing  but  their  own  pleasure.  For 
divines  and  philosophers  strenuously  to  urge  such  arguments,  as  though  they 
were  sufficient  to  support  and  demonstrate  a  whole  scheme  of  moral  phik)sophy 
and  divinity,  is  certainly  to  erect  a  mighty  edifice  on  the  sand,  or  rather  on  a 
shadow.  And  though  it  may  now  perhaps,  through  custom,  have  become 
natural  for  them  to  use  the  word  in  this  sense  (if  that  may  be  called  a  sense  or 
meaning,  which  is  inconsistent  with  itself),  yet  this  does  not  prove,  that  it  is. 
agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  men  have  of  things,  or  that  there  can  be  any 
thing  in  the  creation  that  should  answer  such  a  meanmg.  And  though  they 
app^  to  experience,  yet  the  truth  is,  that  men  are  so  far  from  experiencing 
any  sii****  thine,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  any  conception  of  it 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  action. and  passion  arc  doubtless  words  of  a 
contrary  signification ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  agent,  in  its  action,  is  under  the 
power  and  influence  of  something  extrinsic,  is  to  confound  action  and  passion, 
and  make  them  the  same  thing : 

I  answer,  that  action  and  passion  are  doubtless,  as  they  are  sometimes  used^ 
words  of  opposite  signification  ;  but  not  as  signifying  opposite  existences^  but 
only  opposite  relations.  The  words  cause  and  effect,  are  terms  of  opposite  sig- 
nification ;  but,  nevertheless,  if  I  assert,  that  the  same  thing  may,  at  the  same 
time,  in  different  respects  and  relations,  be  both  cause  and  effect,  this  will  not 
prove  that  I  confound  the  terms.  The  soul  may  be  both  active  and  passive  in 
the  same  thin^  in  different  respects ;  acHve  with  relation  to  one  thin^,  and 
passive  with  relation  to  another.  The  word  passion,  when  set  in  opposition  to 
aetipn,  or  rather  activeness,  is  merely  a  relative  term ;  it  signifies  no  effect  or 
eauBe,  nor  any  proper  existence ;  but  is  the  same  with  passiveness,  or  a  being 
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passive,  or  a  being  acted  iq)on  by  some  ihinlg*  Which  is  a  mere  relation  ot  a 
thing  to  some  power  or  force  exerted  by  some  cause,  producing  some  effect  in 
it,  or-  upon  it  And  action^  when  set  properly  in  opposition  to  passion  or  pas-- 
sivenessy  is  no  real  existence;  it  is  not  the  same  with  an  action^  but  is  a  mere 
relation :  it  is  the  adiventss  of  something  on  another  thing,  being  the  opposite 
relation  to  the  other,  viz.,  a  relation  of  power,  or  force,  exerted  by  some  cause 
towards  another  thing,  which  is  the  subject  of  tlie  ^ect  of  that  power.  Indeed, 
the  word  action,  is  frequently  used  to  signify  somethmg  not  merely  rdativ€y  but 
more  absoltUej  and  a  real  existence ;  as  when  we  say  an  action;  when  the  word 
is  not  used  transitively,  but  absolutely,  for  some  motion  or  exercise  of  body  or 
mind,  without  any  relation  to  any  objept  or  effect :  and  as  used  thus,  it  is  not 
properly  the  opposite  of  passion  ;  which  ordinarily  signifies  nothing  absolute,  but 
merely  the  relation  of  being  acted  upon.  And  therefore,  if  the  word  acticn  be 
used  in  the  like  relative  sense,  then  action  and  passion  are  only  two  contiaiy 
relations.  And  it  is  no  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  contrary  relations  may  belong 
to  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  different  things.  So  to 
suppose,  that  there  are  acts  of  the  soul  by  which  a  man  voluntarily  moves,  and 
acts  upon  objects,  and  produces  effects,  which  yet  themselves  are  effects  of 
something  else,  and  wherein  the  soul  itself  is  the  object  of  something  acting 
upon,  and  influencing  that,  does  not  confound  action  and  passion.  The  words 
may  nevertheless  be  properly  of  opposite  signification :  tnere  may  be  as  true 
and  real  a  difference  between  acting  and  being  caused  to  act,  though  we  should 
suppose  the  soul  to  be  both  in  the  same  voUtion,  as  there  is  between  living  and 
being  quickened  or  made  to  live.  It  is  no  more  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that 
action  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  besides  the  agent,  or  bang  that 
acts,  than  to  suppose,  that  life  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  besides 
the  being  that  lives,  in  whom  life  is  caused  to  be. 

The  thing  which  has  led  men  into  this  inconsistent  notion  of  action,  when 
applied  to  volition,  as  though  it  were  essential  to  this  internal  action,  that  the 
agent  should  be  self-determined  b  it,  and  that  the  Will  should  be  the  cause  of 
it,  was  probably  this ;  that  according  to  the  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  common 
use  of  language,  it  is  so  vrith  respect  to  men's  external  actions ;  which  are 
ori^nally,  and  according  to  the  vu|gar  use  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
caUed  actions.  Men  in  these  are  seif«directed,  self-determined,  and  their  Wills 
are  the  cause  of  the  motions  of  their  bodies,  and  the  external  things  that  are 
done ;  so  that  unless  men  do  them  voluntarily,  and  of  choice,  and  the  action  be 
determined  by  their  antecedent  volition,  it  is  no  action  or  doing  of  theira 
Hence  some  metaphyacians  have  been  led  unwarily,  but  absurdly,  to  suppose  the 
same  concerning  volition  itself,  that  that  also  must  be  determined  by  the  Will ; 
which  is  to  be  Sstermined  by  antecedent  volition,  as  the  motion  of  the  body  is; 
not  considermg  the  contradiction  it  implies. 

But  it  is  very  evident,  that  in  the  metaphysical  distinction  between  action 
and  passion  (though  long  ance  become  common  and  the  general  vogue),  due 
care  has  not  been  taken  to  conform  language  to  the  nature  of  things»  or  to 
any  distinct,  clear  ideas.  As  it  is  in  innumerable  other  philosopliical,  meta- 
phvsical  terms,  used  in  these  disputes ;  which  has  occasioned  inexpressible  diiB- 
culty,  contention,  error  and  confusion. 

And  thus  probably  it  came  to  be  thought,  that  necessity  was  inconsisteiil 
with  action,  as  these  terms  are  applied  to  volition.  First,  these  terms  action 
and  necessity y  are  chatted  firom  thdr  origmal  meaning,  as  signifyring  external, 
voluntary  action  and  constraint  (in  which  meaning  they  are  evidently  incon* 
astent),  to  signify  quite  other  things,  viz.,  volition  itself  and  certainty  of  eidst^ 
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ence.  And  when  the  change  of  signiiication  is  made,  care  is  not  taken  to 
make  proper  allowances  and  abatements  for  the  difference  of  sense ;  but  still 
the  same  things  are  unwarily  attributed  to  action  and  necMsUyy  in  the  new 
meaning  of  the  words,  which  plainly  bebneed  to  them  m  their  first  sense;  and 
on  this  g^und,  maxims  are  established  wi&out  any  real  foundation,  as  though 
tb^  were  the  most  certain  truths,  and  the  most  evident  dictates  of  reason. 

But  however  strenuoudy  it  is  maintained,  that  what  is  necessaij  cannot  be 
properly  called  action,  and  that  a  necessary  action  is  a  contradiction,  yet  it  is 
probable  there  are  few  ^rminian  divines,  who,  if  thoroughly  tried,  would  stand 
to  these  principles.  They  will  allow  that  God  is,  in  tiie  highest  sense,  an 
active  being,  and  the  highest  fountain  of  life  and  action ;  and  they  would  .not 
probably  deny,  that  those,  that  are  called  God's  acts  of  righteousness,  hohneas 
and  faithfulness,  are  truly  and  properljr  God's  aUtj  and  God  is  really  a  holy 
agent  in  them ;  and  yet,  I  trust,  they  will  not  deny,  that  God  necessarily  acts 
justly  and  faithiully,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  Him  to  act  unrighteousjy  and 
unholily; 


SECTION  III. 


The  Reaaons  why  some  think  it  contrary  to  Coairoom  Sense,  to  Buppose  those  Thmg|« 
whicn  are  neeessary,  to  be  worthy  of  either  Praise  or^lame. 

It  is  abundantly  affirmed  and  urged  by  Arminian  writers,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  com^non  senses  and  the  natural  notions  and  apprehensions  of  mankind,  to 
suppose  otherwise  than  that  necessity  (making  no  distinction  between  natural 
aiul  moral  necessity)  is  inconsistent  with  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame, 
reward  and  punishment  And  their  arguments  from  hence  have  been  greatly 
triumphed  in  j  and  have  been  not  a  litue  perplexing  to  many,  who  have  been 
friendly  to  the  truth,  as  clearly  revealed  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  it  has  seemed 
to  them  indeed  difficult,  to  reconcile  Calvinistic  doctrines  with  tibe  notions  men 
commonly  have  of  justice  and  equity.  And  the  true  reasons  of  it  seem  to  be 
these  that  follow. 

I.  It  is  indeed  a  very  plam  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  natural  necessity 
is  wholly  mconsistent  with  just  praise  or  blame.  If  men  do  things  which  in 
themselves  are  verjr  ffood,  fit  to  be  brought  to  pass,  and  very  happy  effects, 
properly  against  their  Wills,  and  cannot  help  it ;  or  do  them  from  a  necessity 
that  is  without  thdr  Wills,  or  with,  which  their  Wills  have  no  concern  or  eoie 
nection ;  then  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  it  is  none  of  their 
virtue,  nor  an^  moral  good  in  them;  and  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  re- 
warded or  praised,  esteemed  or  loved  on  that  account  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if,  from  like  neces^ty,  they  do  those  things  which  in  themselves  are  veiy 
'unhappy  an4  pernicious,  and  do  them  because  they  cannot  help  it ;  the  neces- 
ity  is  such,  that  it  is  all  one  whether  they  will  them  or  no ;  and  the  reason 
why  they  are  done,  is  from  necessi^  only,  and  not  firom  thdr  Wills ;  it  is  a 
very  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  the^  are  not  at  all  to  blame ;  there  is 
no  vice,  fault,  or  moral  evil  at  all  in  the  effect  doDe;  nor  are  they,  who  are 
thus  necessitated,  in  any  wise  worthy  to  be  punished,  hated,  or  in  the  least  dis- 
respected, on  that  account. 

In  like  manner,  if  things,  in  themselves  good  and  desiraUe,  are  absolutely 
impossible,  with  a  natural  impossibility^  the  universal  reason  of  mankind  teaches, 
that  this  whoUy  and  perfectly  excuses  persons  in  their  90t  doing  them. 
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And  it  is  also  a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  if  the  doing  things,  in 
themselves  good,  or  avoiding  things,  in  themselves  evil,  is  not  absolutely  im- 
possible, with  such  a  natural  impossibility,  but  veiy  difficult,  with  a  natural 
difficulty ;  that  is,  a  difficulty  pnor  to,  and  not  at  all  consisting  in  Will  and 
inclination  itself,  and  which  would  remain  the  same,  let  the  inclination  be  what 
it  Will ;  then  a  person's  neglect  or  omission  is  excused  in  some  measure,  though 
not  wholly ;  his  sin  is  less  aggravated,  than  if  the  thing  to  be  done  were  easy. 
And  if,  instead  of  difficulty  and  hinderance;  there  be  a  contrary  natural  propen- 
sity in  the  state  of  things,  to  the  thing  to  be  done,  or  the  effect  to  be  brought  to 
pass,  abstracted  from  any  consideration  of  the  inclination  of  the  heart ;  though 
the  propensity  be  not  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  natural  necessity ;  -yet  being 
some  approach  to  it,  so  that  the  doing  the  good  thmg  be  very  much  from  tlus 
natural  tendency  in  the  state  of  things,  and  but  little  from  a  eood  inclination; 
then  it  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  there  is  so  much  uie  less  virtue  in 
what  is  done ;  and  so  it  is  less  praiseworthy  and  rewardable.  The  reason  is 
easy,  viz.,  because  such  a  natural  propensity  or  tendency  is  an  approach  to 
natural  necessity ;  and  the  greater  the  propensity,  still  so  much  the  nearer  is 
the  approach  to  necessity.  And,  therefore,  as  natural  necessity  takes  away 
or  shuts  out  all  virtue,  so  this  propen^ty  approaches  to  an  abolibon  of  virtue ; 
that  is,  it  diminishes  it  And,  on  the  other  hand,  natural  difficulty,  in  the  state 
of  thin^,  is  an  approach  to  natural  impossibility.  And  as  the  latter^^  when  it 
is  complete  and  aosolute,  wholly  takes  away  blame ;  so  such  difficulty  takes 
away  some  blame,  or  diminishes  blame ;  and  makes  the  thing  done  to  be  less 
worthy  of  punishment. 

IL  Men,  in  their  first  use  of  such  phrases  as  these,  musty  can%  canH  hdp 
t^,  canH  avoid  ity  necessary ^  unabUy  impossible,  unavoidMey  irresistibley  &c.,  use 
them  to  signify  a  necessity  of  constraint  or  restraint,  a  natural  necessity  or  im- 
possibility ;  or  some  necessity  that  the  Will  has  nothing  to  do  in ;  which  may 
oe  whether  men  will  or  no ',  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  just  the  same, 
let>men's  inclinations  and  desires  be  what  th^  will.  Such  terms  in  their  ori^- 
nal  use,  I  suppose,  among  all  nations,  are  relative ;  carrying  in  their  significa- 
tion (as  was  before  observed)  a  reference  or  respect  to  some  contrary  will,  de- 
sire or  endeavor,  which,  it  is  supposed,  is,\0r  may  be,  in  the  case.  All  men 
find,  and  begin  to  find  in  early  childhood,  that  there  are  innumerable  things 
that  cannot  be  done,  wluch  they  desire  to  do ;  and  innumerable  things  which 
they  are  averse  to,  that  must  be,  they  cannot  avoid  them,  they  will  be,  whether 
th^  choose  them  or  no.  It  is  to  expresst  his  necessity,  which  men  so  soon 
and  so  often  find,  and  which  so  greatly  and  so  early  affects  them  in  innumera- 
ble cases,  that  such  terms  and  phrases  are  first  formed ;  and  it  is  to  signify  such 
a  necessity,  that  they  are  first  used,  and  that  they  are  most  constant^  used,  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life ;  and  not  to  si^ify  any  such  metaphysical,  specula- 
tive and  abstract  notion,  as  that  connecbon  m  the  nature  or  course  of  things, 
which  is  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  which  is  uie 
foundation  of  the  certain  truth  of  that  proposition,  to  signify  which,  they,  who 
employ  themselves  in  philosophical  inquiries  into  the  first  origin  and  metaphysi- 
cal relations  and  dependencies  of  things,  have  borrowed  these  terms,  for  want 
of  others.  But  we  grow  up  from  our  cradles  in  a  use  of  sudi  terms  and  phrases 
entirely  different  from  this,  and  carrying  a  sense  exceeding  diverse  from  that, 
in  which  they  are  commonly  used  in  the  controversy  between  Arminians  and 
Calvinists.  And  it  being,  as  was  said  before,  a  dictate  of  the  universal  sense 
of  mankind,  evident  to  us  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  think,  that  the  necessity  sig- 
nified by  these  terms,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  fiist  learn  them,  does  excuse 
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persons  and  free  them  from  all  fault  or  blame ;  hence  our  idea  of  excusableness 
or  faultiness  is  tied  to  these  terms  and  phrases  by  a  strong  habit,  which  is  begun 
in  childhood,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  speak,  and  grows  up  with  us,  and  is 
strengthened  by  constant  ^ise  and  custom,  the  connection  growing  stronger  and 
stronger. 

The  habitual  connection,  which  is  in  men's  mbds  between  blamelessness  and 
those  forementioned  terms,  musty  cannot^  unable^  necessaryy  impossible^  unavoid- 
abley  fyc.y  becomes  very  strong  ;  because,  as  soon  as  ever  men  Jbegin  to  use 
reason  and  speech,  they  have  occasion  to  excuse  themselves,  froto  the  natural 
oecessity  signified  by  these  terms,  in  numerous  instances — IcanH  doUy — I  could 
not  help  it. — And  sdl  mankind  have  constant  and  daily  occasion  to  use  such 
phrases  in  this  sense,  to  excuse  themselves  and  others,  in  almost  all  the  concerns 
of  life,  with  respect  to  disappointments,,  and  things  that  happen,  which  concern 
and  alTect  ourselves  and  others,  that  are  hurtful,  or  disagreeable  to  us  or  them,  or 
things  desirable,  that  we  or  others  fail  of. 

That  a  being  accustomed  to  a  union  of  different  ideas,  from  early  childhood, 
makes  the  habitual  connection  exceeding  strong,  as  though  such  connection  were 
owing  to  nature,  is  manifest  in  innumerable  instances.  It  is  altogether  by  such 
an  habitual  connection  of  ideas,  that  men  judge  of  the  bigness  or  distance  of  the 
objects  of  jfight,  from  their  appearance.  Thus  it  is  owine  to  such  a  connection 
early  established,  and  growing  up  with  a  person,  that  he  judges  a  mountain,  which 
he  sees  at  ten  miles  distance,  to  be  bigger  than  his  nose,  or  further  off  than  the 
end  of  it.  Having  been  used  so  long  to  join  a  considerable  distance  and  magni- 
tude with  such  an  appearance,  men  imagine  it  is  by  £l  dictate  of  natural  sense  : 
whereas,  it  would  be  quite  otherwise  with  one  that  had  his  eyes  newly  opened, 
who  had  been  born  blind  ;  he  would  have  the  same  visible  appearance,  but 
natural  sense  would  dictate  no  such  thing,  concerning  the  magnitude  or  distance 
of  what  appeared. 

lU.  When  men,  after  they  have  been  so  habituated  to  connect  ideas  of  inno- 
cency  or  blamelessness  with  such  terms,  that  the  union  seems  to  be  tlie  effect  of 
mere  nature,  come  to  hear  the  same  terms  used,  and  learn  to  use  them  themselves 
in  the  forementioned  new  and  metaphysical  sense,  to  signify  quite  another  sort 
of  necessity,  which  has  no  such  kind  of  relation  to  a  contrary  supposable  Will 
and  endeavor ;  the  notion  of  plain  and  manifest  blamelessness,  by  this  means, 
is,  by  a  strong  prejudice,  insensibly  and  unwarily  transferred  to  a  case  to  which 
it  by  no  means  belongs  ;  the  change  of  the  use  of  the  terms,  to  a  signification 
which  is  very  diverse,  not  being  taken  notice  of,  or  adverted  to.  And  there  are 
several  reasons,  why  it  is  not 

1.  The  terms,  as  used  by  philosophers,  are  not  very  distinct  and  clear  in 
their  meaning  ;  few  use  them  in  a  fixed,  determined  sense.  On  the  contrary, 
their  meaning  is  very  vague  and  confused.  Which  is  what  commonly  happens 
to  the  words  used  to  signify  things  intellectual  and  moral,  and  to  express  what 
Mr.  Locke  calls  mixed  modes.  If  men  had  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of 
what  is  intended  by  these  metaphysical  terms,  they  would  be  able  more  easily 
to  compare  them  with  their  original  and  common  sense;  and  so  would  not  be  so 
easily  led  into  delusion  by  words  of  this  sort 

2.  The  change  of  the  signification  of  the  terms  is  the  more  insensible,  be- 
cause the  things  signified,  though  indeed  very  different,  vet  do  in  some  generals 
agree.  In  necessity,  that  which  is  vulgarly  so  called,  tnere  is  a  strong  connec- 
tion between  the  thing  said  to  be  necessary,  and  something  antecedent  to  it,  in 
the  order  of  nature ;  so  there  is  also  in  philosophical  necessity.  And  though  in 
both  lands  of  necessity,  the  connection  cannot  be  called  by  that  name,  with  re* 
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lation  to  an  opposite  Will  or  endeavor,  to  which  it  is  superior;  which  is  the 
case  in  vulgar  necesaty  ;  yet  in  both,  the  connection  is  prior  to  Will  and  en- 
deavor, and  so,  in  some  respect,  superior.  In  both  kinds  of  necessity,  there  is  a 
foundation  for  some  certainty  of  the  proposition,  that  aflBrms  the  event  The 
terms  used  being  the  same,  and  the  things  si^ified  agreeing  in  these  and  some 
other  general  circumstances,  and  the  expressions,  as  used  by  philosophers  being 
not  well  defined,  and  so  of  obscure  and  loose  signification ;  hence  persons  are  not 
aware  of  the  great  difference  ;  and  the  notions  of  innocence  or  faultiness,  which 
were  so  strongly  associated  with  them,  and  were  strictly  united  in  their  minds, 
ever  since  they  can  remember,  remain  united  with  them  still,  as  if  the  union  were 
altogether  natural  and  necessary ;  and  they  that  go  about  to  make  a  separation, 
seem  to  them  to  do  great  violence  even  to  nature  itself. 

IV.  Another  reason  why  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  reason,  that 
men  should  be  blamed  for  that  which  is  necessary  with  a  moral  necessity  (which, 
as  was  observed  before,  is  a  species  of  philosophical  necessity),  is,  that  for  want 
of  due  consideration,  men  inwardly  entertain  that  apprehension,  that  this  neces- 
sity may  be  against  men's  Wills  and  sincere  endeavors.  They  go  away  with 
that  notion,  that  men  may  truly  will,  and  wish,  and  strive,  that  it  may  be  other- 
wise, but  that  invincible  necessity  stands  in  the  way.  And  many  think  thus 
concerning  themselves  :  some,  that  are  wicked  men,  think  they  wish  that  they 
were  good,  that  they  loved  God  and  holmess  ;  but  yet  do  not  find  that  their 
wishes  produce  the  effect — ^The  reasons  why  men  think  thus,  are  as  follows  : 
(  L)  They  find  what  may  be  called  an  indirect  willingness  to  have  abetter  Will, 
in  the  manner  before  observed.  For  it  is  impossible,  and  a  contradiction  to  sup- 
pose the  Will  to  be  directly  and  properly  against  itself.  And  they  do  not 
consider,  that  this  indirect  willingness  is  entire^  a  different  thing  from  properly 
willing  the  thing  that  is  the  duty  and  virtue  required  ;  and  that  mere  is  no  virtue 
in  that  sort  of  willingness  which  they  have.  They  do  not  consider,  that  the 
volitions,  which  a  wicKed  man  may  have  that  he  loved  God,  are  no  acts  of  the 
Will  at  all  against  the  moral  evil  of  not  loving  God ;  but  only  some  disagreeable 
consequences.  But  the  making  the  requisite  distinction  requires  more  care  of 
reflection  and  thought,  than  most  men  are  used  to.  And  men,  through  a  preju- 
dice in  their  own  tavor,  are  disposed  to  think  well  of  their  own  desires  and 
dispositions,  and  to  account  them  good  and  virtuous,  though  their  respect  to 
virtue  be  only  indirect  and  remote,  and  it  is  nothing  at  all  l£at  is  virtuous  that 
truly  excites  or  terminates  their  inclinations.  (2.)  Another  thing,  that  insensi- 
bly leads  and  beguiles  men  into  a  supposition  that  this  morsd  necessity  or 
impossibility  is,  or  may  be  against  men's  Wills  and  true  endeavors,  is  the  deri- 
vation and  formation  of  the  terms  themselves,  that  are  often  used  to  express  it, 
which  is  such  as  seems  directly  to  point  to,  and  holds  this  forth.  Such  words, 
for  instance,  as  unable^  unavoidable^  impossible,  irresistible  ;  which  carry  a  plain 
reference  to  a  supposable  power  exerted,  endeavors  used,  resistance  made,  in 
opposition  to  the  necessity  ;  and  the  persons  that  hear  them,  not  considering  nor 
suspecting  but  that  they  are  used  in  their  proper  sense  ;  that  sense  being  there- 
fore understood,  there  does  naturally,  and  as  it  were  necessarily,  arise  in  their 
minds  a  supposition,  that  it*  may  be  so  indeed,  that  true  desires  and  endeavors 
may  take  place,  but  that  invincible  necessity  stands  in  the  way,  and  renders  tliem 
vain  and  to  no  effect. 

V.  Another  thing,  which  makes  persons  more  ready  to  suppose  it  to  be  con- 
trary to  reason,  that  men  should  be  exposed  to  the  punishments  threatened  to 
sin,  for  doing  those  things  which  are  morally  necessary,  or  not  doing  those  things 
morally  impossible,  is,  that  imag'mation  strengthens  the  argument,  and  adds 
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greatly  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  seeming  reasons  against  it,  from  the 
greatness  of  that  punishment  To  allow  that  they  may  be  justly  exposed  to  a 
small  punishment,  would  not  be  so  difficult  Whereas,  if  there  were  any  good 
reason  in  the  case,  if  it  were  truly  a  dictate  of  reason,  that  such  necessity  was 
inconsistent  with  faultiness,  or  just  punishment,  the  demonstration  would  be 
equally  certain  with  respect  to  a  small  punishment,  or  any  punishment  at  all,  as 
a  very  great  one  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  the  imagination.  They  that 
argue  against  the  justice  of  damning  men  for  those  things  that  are  thus  neces- 
sary, seem  to  make  their  argument  3ie  stronger,  by  setting  forth  the  greatness 
of  the  punishment  in  strong  expressions ; — that  a  man  should  be  cast  into  eter- 
wdhumings^  that  he  should  be  made  to  fry  in  hell  to  all  eternity  for  those  things 
which  he  had  no  power  to  (woidyand  was  under  a  fatal y  unfrustrabUy  invincible 
necessity  of  doing. 


SECTION    IV. 


It  \b  agreeable  to  Common  Sense,  and  the  Natural  Notions  of  Mankind,  to  auppoee 
moral  Neceosky  to  be  consistent  with  Praise  and  Blame,  Reward  and  Punishment 

Whether  the  reasons  that  have  been  riven,  why  it  appears  difficult  to  some 
persons,  to  reconcile  with  common  sense  the  praising  or  blaming,  rewarding  or 
punishing,  those  things  which  are  morally  necessary,  are  thought  satisfactory  or 
Dot ;  yet  it  most  evidently  appears,  by  the  following  things,  £at  if  this  matter 
be  rightly  understood,  setting  aside  all  deluSon  ariang  from  the  impropriety 
and  ambiguihr  of  terms,  this  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  natural  apprehen- 
sions of  mankind,  and  that  sense  of  things  which  is  found  everywhere  in  the 
common  people  ;  who  are  furthest  from  having  their  thoughts  perverted  from 
their  natural  channel  by  metaphysical  and  philosophical  subtilties  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  altogether  ^eeable  to,  and  the  very  voice  and  dictate  of,  this  natural 
and  vubar  sense. 

I.  'Uiis  will  appear,  if  we  consider  what  the  'vulgai  notion  of  blarae- 
worthmess  is.  The  idea  which  the  common  people,  through  all  ages  and  nations, 
have  of  faultiness,  I  suppose  to  be  plainly  this ;  a  person's  being  or  doing  wrong, 
^th  his  own  will  arid  pleasure ;  containing  these  two  things  :  1.  His  doing 
wrong  when  he  does  as  he  pleases.  2.  His  pleasure  being  wrong.  Or,  m 
other  words,  perhaps  more  intelligibly  expressmg  their  notion ;  a  person's  having 
his  heart  wrong,  and  doing  wrong  from  his  heart  And  this  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  matter. 

The  cominon  people  do  not  ascend  up  in  their  reflections  and  abstractions  to 
the  metaphysical  sources,  relations  and  dependencies  of  things,  in  order  to  form 
their  notion  of  faultiness  or  blameworthiness.  They  do  not  wait  till  they  have 
decided  by  their  refininga,  what  first  determines  the  Will ;  whether  it  be  deter- 
mined  by  something  extrinsic,  or  intrinsic;  whether  volition  determines  volition, 
or  whether  the  understanding  determines  the  Will ;  whether  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  metaphysicians  mean  by  contingence  (if  they  have  any  meaning) ; 
whether  there  be  a  sort  of  a  strange,  unaccountable  sovereignty  in  the  Will,  in 
the  exercise  of  which,  ly  its  own  sovereign  acts,  it  brings  to  pass  all  its  own 
jvereign  acts.  They  do  not  take  any  part  of  theur  notion  of  fault  or  blame 
from  the  resolution  of  any  such  Questions.    If  this  were  the  case,  there  ate  mul- 
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titudes,  yea,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  thousand,  would  live  and  die,  without  having  any  such  notion,  as  that  of 
fault,  ever  entering  into  their  heads,  or  without  so  much  as  once  having  any 
conception  that  any  body  was  to  be  either  blamed  or  commended  for  any  ming. 
To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  men  came  to  have  such  notions 
Whereas  it  is  manifest,  they  are  some  of  the  first  notion^  that  appear  in  chil 
dren  ;  who  discgver,  as  soon  as  they  can  think,  or  speak,  or  act  at  all  as  rational 
creatures,  a  sense  of  desert.  And,  certainly,  in  forming  their  notion  of  it,  they 
make  no  use  of  metaphysics.  All  the  ground  they  go  upon,  consists  in  these  two 
things  ;  experience,  and  a  natural  sensation  of  a  certain  fitness  or  agreeableness, 
which  there  is  in  uniting  such  moral  evil  as  is  above  described,  viz.,  a  being  or 
doing  wrong  with  the  Will,  and  resentment  in  others,  and  pain  inflicted  on  the 
person  in  w*hom  this  moral  evil  is.  Which  natural  sense  is  what  we  call  by 
the  name  of  conscience. 

It  is  true,  the  common  people  and  children,  in  their  notion  of  a  faulty  act  oi 
deed,  ol  any  person,  do  suppose  that  it  is  the  person's  own  act  and  deed.  Bui 
this  is  all  that  belongs  to  what  they  understand  by  a  thiiig's  being  a  person's 
own  deed  or  action ;  ^ven  that  it  is  something  done  by  him  of  choice.  That 
some  exercise  or  motion  should  begin  of  itself,  does  not  belong  to  their  notion 
of  an  action,  or  doing.  If  so,  it  would  belong  to  their  notion  of  it,  that  it  is 
something,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  own  beginning ;  and  that  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  it  is  before  it  begins  to  be.  Nor  is  their  notion  of  an  action  some 
motion  or  exercise,  that  begins  accidentally,  without  any  cause  or  reason  ;  for 
that  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  prime  dictates  of  common  sense,  namely,  that  every 
thing  that  begins  to  be,  has  some  cause  or  reason  why  it  is. 

The  common  people,  in  their  notion  of  a  faulty  or  praiseworthy  deed  or  wort 
done  by  any  one,  do  suppose,  that  the  man  does  it  in  the  exercise  of  Hberty 
But  then  their  notion  oi  liberty  is  only  a  person's  having  opportunity  of  doing 
as  he  pleases.  They  have  no  notion  of  liberty  consisting  in  the  Will's  firsi 
acting,  and  so  causing  its  own  acts ;  and  determining,  and  so  causing  its  own 
determinations ;  or  choosing,  and  so  causing  its. own  choice.  Such  a  notion  of 
liberty  is  what  none  have,  but  those  that  have  darkened  their  own  minds  with 
confused,  metaphysical  speculation,  and  abstruse  and  ambiguous  terms.  If  a 
man  is  not  restrained  from'  acting  as  his  Will  determines,  or  constrained  to  acl 
otherwise ;  then  he  has  liberty,  according  to  common  notions  of  liberty,  without 
taking  into  the  idea  that  grand  contradiction  of  all,  the  determinations  of  a* 
man's  free  Will  being  the  effects  of  the  determinations  of  his  free  Will.  NOi 
have  men  commonly  any  notion  of  freedom  consisting  in  indifference.  For  if 
so,  then  it  would  be  agreeable  to  their  notion,  that  the  greater  indifference  men 
act  with,  the  more  freedom  they  act  with ;  whereas,  the  reverse  is  true.  He 
that  in  acting,  proceeds  with  the  fullest  inclination,  does  what  he  does  with  the 
greatest  fre^om,  according  to  common  sense.  And  so  far  is  it  from  being 
agreeable  to  common  sense,  that  such  liberty  as  consists  in  indifference  is  requi- 
site to  praise  or  blame,  that  on  the  contrary,  the  dictate  of  every  man's  natural 
sense  through  the  world  is,  that  the  further  he  is  from  being  indifferent  in  his 
acting  good  or  evil,  and  the  more  he  does  either  with  or  without  full  and  strong 
inclination,  the  more  is  he  to  be  esteemed  or  abhorred,  commended  or  con- 
demned. 

n.  If  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  men 
should  be  either  to  be  blamed  or  commended  in  any  volitions,  they  have,  or  fail 
of,  in  case  of  moral  necessity  or  impossibility ;  then  it  would  surely  also  be 
agreeable  to  the  same  sense  and  reason  of  mankind,  that  the  nearer  the  ca'^e 
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approaches  to  such  a  moral  necessity  or  impossibility,  either  through  a  strong 
antecedent  moral  propensity,  on  the  one  hand,*  or  a  great  antecedent  opposition 
and  difficulty  on  the  other,  the  nearer  does  it  approach  to  a  being  neither  blama- 
bie  nor  commendable ;  so  that  acts  exerted  with  such  preceding,  propensity, 
would  be  worthy  of  proportionably  less  praise ;  and  when  omitted,  the  act 
being  attended  with  such  difficulty,  the  omission  would  be  worthy  of  the  less 
blame.  It  is  so,  as  was  observed  before,  with  na!ural  necessity  and  impossi- 
bility, propensity  and  difficulty  ;  as  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  the  sense  of  all  man- 
kind, that  natural  necessity  and  impossibility  take  away  all  blame  and  praise; 
and  therefore,  that  the  nearer  the  approach  is  to  these,  through  previous  pro- 
pensity or  difficulty,  so  praise  and  blame  are  proportionably  dimmished.  And  if 
it  were  as  much  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  moral  necessity  of  doing,  or 
impossibility  of  avoiding,  takes  away  all  praise  and  blame,  as  that  natural 
necessity  or  impossibility  does  this ;  then,  by  a  perfect  parity  of  reason,  it  would 
be  as  much  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  an  approach  to  moral  necessity 
of  doin^,  or  impossibility  of  avoiding,  diminishes  praise  and  blame,  as  that  an 
approach  to  natural  necessity  and  impossibility  does  so.  It  is  equally  the  voice 
of  common  sense,  that  persons  are  excusable  in  part,  in  neglecting  things  diffi- 
cult against  their  Wills,  as  that  they  are  excusable  wholly  m  neglecting  thmgs 
impossible  against  their  Wills.  And  if  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  impos- 
sibility were  natural  and  against  the  Will,  or  moral,  lying  in  the  Will,  with 
regard  to  excusableness ;  so  neither  would  it  make  any  difference,  whether 
the  difficulty,  or  approach  to  necessity  be  natural  agamst  the  Will,  or  moral, 
lying  in  the  propensity  of  the  Will. 

But  it  is  apparent,  that  the  reverse  of  these  things  is  true.  If  there  be  an 
approach  to  a  moral  necessity  in  a  man's  exertion  of  good  acts  of  Will,  they 
being  the  exercise  of  a  strong  propensity  to  good,  and  a  very  powerful  love  to 
virtue ;  it  is  so  far  from  being  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  he  is  less  vir- 
tuous, and  the  less  to  be  esteemed,  loved  and  praised ;  thait  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  natural  notions  of  all  mankind,  that  he  is  so  much  the  better  man,  worthy 
of  greater  respect,  and  lugher  conunendation.  And  the  stronger  the  inclination 
is,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  necessity  in  that  respect ;  or  to  impossibility 
of  neglecting  the  virtuous  act,  or  of  doing  a  vicious  one,  still  the  more  virtuous, 
and  worthy  of  higher  commendation.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  exerts 
evil  acts  of  mind ;  as,  for  instance,  acts  of  pride  or  malice  from  a  rooted  and 
strong  habit,  or  prmciple  of  haughtiness  and  maliciousness,  and  a  violent  pro- 
pensity of  heart  to  such  acts ;  according  to  the  natural  sense  of  all  men,  he  is 
so  far  from  being  the  less  hateful  and  blamable  on  that  account,  that  he  is  so 
much  the  more  worthy  to  be  detested  and  condemned,  by  all  that  observe  him. 

Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  notion,  which  mankmd  com- 
monly have  of  a  blamable  or  praiseworthy  act  of  the  Will,  that  it  is  an  act 
which  is  not  determined  by  an  antecedent  bias  or  motive,  but  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  Will  itself;  because,  if  so,  the  greater  hand  such  causes  have  m 
determining  any  .acts  of  the  Will,  so  much  the  less  virtuous  or  vicious  would 
they  be  accounted ;  and  the  less  hand,  the  more  virtuous  or  vicious.  WTiereas, 
the  reverse  is  true :  men  do  not  think  a  good  act  to  be  the  less  praiseworthy; 
for  the  agent's  being  much  determined  in  it  by  a  good  inclination  or  a  good  mo- 
tive, but  the  more.  And  if  good  inclination  or  motive,  has  but  little  mfluence 
in  determining  the  agent,  they  do  not  think  his  act  so  much  the  more  virtuous, 

*  It  is  here  argued,  on  sunpositioc  that  not  all  propensity  implies  moral  necessity,  but  only  some  very 
*igk  degree  ;  -«btchnone  will  deny. 
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but  the  le!«.    And  so  concerning  evil  acts,  which  are  determined  by  e>il  mo- 
tives or  inclinations. 

Yea,  if  it  be  supposed  that  good  or  evil  dLq>Oisitions  are  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  by  nature  itself  (which,  it  is  certain,  is  vulgarly  supposed  in  in- 
numerable cases),  yet  it  is  not  commonly  supposed,  that  men  are  worthy  of  no 
praise  or  dispraise  for  such  dispositions ;  although  what  is  natural,  is  undoubt- 
edly necessary,  nature  being  prior  to  all  acts  of  the  Will  whatsoever.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  a  man  appears  to  be  of  a  very  haughty  or  malicious  disposition, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  so  by  his  natural  temper,  it  is  no  vulgar  notion,  no  dictate 
of  the  common  sense  and  apprehension  cf  men,  that  such  dispositions  are  no 
vices  or  moral  evils,  or  that  such  persons  are  not  worthy  of  disesteem,  odium  and 
dishonor ;  or  that  the  proud  or  malicious  acts  which  flow  from  such  natural  dis- 
portions,  are  worthy  of  no  resentment  Yea,  such  vile  natural  dispositions, 
and  the  strength  of  them,  will  commonly  be  mentioned  rather  as  an  aggravation 
of  the  wickcS  acts,  that  come  from  such  a  fountam,  than  an  extenuation  of 
them.  Its  being  natural  for  men  to  act  thus,  is  often  observed  by  men  in  the 
height  of  their  mdignation :  they  will  say,  "  It  is  his  very  nature :  he  is  of  a 
vile  natural  temper :  it  is  as  natural  to  him  to  act  so  as  it  is  to  breathe ;  he  can- 
not help  serving  the  devil,"  &c.  But  it  is  not  thus  with  regard  to  hurtful,  mis- 
chievous thin^,  that  any  are  the  subjects  or  occasions  of,  by  a  natural  necessity, 
against  their  mclinations.  In  such  a  case,  the  necessity,  by  the  common  voice 
of  mankuid,  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  full  excuse.  Thus  it  is  very  plain,  that  com- 
mon sense  makes  a  vast  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  necessity,  as  to 
the  judgment  it  makes  of  their  influence  on  the  moral  quality  and  desert  of 
men's  actions. 

And  these  dictates  of  men's  minds  are  so  natural  and  necessary,  that  it  may 
be  very  much  doubted  whetlier  the  Armimans  themselves  have  ever  got  rid  of 
them ;  yea,  their  greatest  doctors,  that  have  gone  furthest  in  defence  of  their 
metaphysic^  notions  of  liberty,  and  have  brought  their  arguments  to  their  great- 
est strength,  and,  as  they  suppose,  to  a  demonstration,  against  the  consistence  of 
virtue  and  vice  with  any  necessity ;  it  is  to  be  questioned,  whether  there  is  so 
much  as  one  of  them,  but  that,  if  he  suffered  very  much  from  the  injurious  acts 
of  a  man,  under  the  power  of  an  invincible  haughtiness  and  malignancy  of  tem- 
per, would  not,  from  the  forementioned  natural  sense  of  mind,  resent  it  hx  other- 
wise, than  if  as  great  sufferings  came  upon  him  from  the  wind  that  blows,  and 
fire  that  burns  by  natural  necessity ;  and  otherwise  than  he  would,  if  he  suffered 
as  much  from  the  conduct  of  a  man  perfectly  delirious ;  yea,  though  he  first 
brought  his  distraction  upon  him  some  way  by  his  own  fault. 

Some  seem  to  disdam  the  distinction  that  we  make  between  natural  and 
moral  necessity,  as  though  it  were  altogether  impertinent  in  this  controversy  : 
"  That  which  is  nece^ary,  say  they,  is  necessary  ;  it  is  that  which  must  be,  and 
cannot  be  prevented.  And  Uiat  which  is  impossible,  is  impossible,  and  cannot 
be  done ;  and  therefore,  none  can  be  to  blame  for  not  doing  it"  And  such 
comparisons  are  made  use  of,  as  the  commanding  of  a  man  to  walk,  who  has 
lost  his  legs,  and  condemning  and  punishing  him  for  not  obeying ;  inviting  and 
calling  upon  a  man,  who  is  shut  up  in  a  strong  prison,  to  come  forth,  &c.  But, 
in  these  things,  Arminians  are  very  unreasonable.  Let  common  sense  deter- 
mine whether  there  be  not  a  great  difference  between  those  two  cases ;  the  one, 
that  of  a  man  who  has  offended  his  prince,  and  is  cast  into  prison ;  and  after 
he  has  lain  there  a  while,  the  king  comes  to  him,  calls  him  to  come  forth  to  him, 
and  tells  liim,  that  if  he  will  do  so,  and  will  fall  down  before  him,  and  humbly 
beg  his  pardon,  he  shall  be  forgiven,  and  set  at  liberty,  and  also  be  ffreatly  en- 
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riched  and  advanced  to  honor;  the  prisoner  heartily  repeits  of  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  his  offence  against  his  prince,  is  thoroughly  disposed  to  abase 
himself,  and  accept  of  the  ting's  offer ;  but  is  confined  by  strong  walls,  with 
gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron.  The  other  case  is,  that  of  a  man  who  is  of  a 
very  unreasonable  spirit,  of  a  haughty,  ungrateful,  wilful  disposition,  and,  more- 
over, has  been  brought  up  in  traitorous  principles,  and  has  his  heart  possessed 
with  an  extreme  and  inveterate  enmity  to  his  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  for  his  re-  * 
bellion  is  cast  into  prison,  and  lies  long  there,  loaden  with  heavy  chains,  and  in 
miserable  circumstances.  At  length  the  compassionate  prince  comes  to  the  pris- 
on, orders  his  chains  to  be  knocked  off,  and  his  prison  doors  to  be  set  wide  open ; 
calls  to  him,  and  tells  him,  if  he  wjU  come  forth  to  him,  and  fall  down  before 
him,  acknowledge  that  he  has  treated  him  unworthily,  and  ask  his  forgiveness, 
he  shall  be  formven,  set  at  liberty,  and  set  in  a  place  of  great  dignity  and  profit 
in  his  court.  But  he  is  so  stout  and  stomachful,  and  full  of  haughty  malignity, 
that  he  cannot  be  willing  to  accept  the  offer :  his  rooted,  strong  pnde  and  ma- 
lice have  perfect  power  over  him,  and  as  it  were  bind  him,  by  binding  his  heart; ' 
{he  opposition  of  his  heart  has  the  mastery  over  him,  having  an  influence  on  his 
mind  far  superior  to  the  king's  grace  and  condescension,  and  to  all  his  kind  of- 
fers and  promises.  Now,  is  it  agreeable  to  common  sense  to  assert  and  stand 
to  it,  that  there  is  no  difference  beti^een  these  two  cases,  as  to  any  worthiness 
of  blame  in  the  prisoners;  because,  forsooth,  there  is  a  necessity  in  both,  and 
the  required  act  in  each  case  is  impossible  ?  ^  It  is  true,  a  man's  evil  dispositions 
may  be  as  strong  and  immovable  as  the  bars  of  a  castle.  But  who  cannot  see, 
that  when  a  man,  in  the  latter  case,  is  said  lo  be  unable  to  obey  the  command, 
tlie  expression  is  used  improperly,  and  not  in  the  sense  it  has  originally  and  in  , 
common  speech  ?  And  that  it  may  properly  be  said  to  be  in  the  rebel's  power 
to  come  out  of  prison,  seeing  he  can  easily  do  it  if  he  pleases ;  though  by  reason 
of  his  vile  temper  of  heart,  which  is  fixed  and  rooted,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  please  him  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  I  presume  there  is  no  person  of  good  understanding,  who 
impartially  considers  the  things  which  have  been  observed,  but  will  allow,  that 
it  is  not  evident,  from  the  dictates  of  the  common  sense,  or  natural  notions  of 
mankind,  that  moral  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame.  And 
therefore,  if  the  Arminians  would  prove  any  such  inconsistency,  it  must  be  by 
some  philosophical  and  metaphysical  arguments,  and  not  common  sense. 

There  is  a  grand  illusion  in  the  pretended  demonstration  of  Arminians  from 
common  sense.  The  main  strength  of  all  these  demonstrations  Ues  in  that  pre- 
judice, that  arises  through  the  insensible  change  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  such 
terms  as  liberty^  ahUy  unable,  necessary,  impossible,  unavoidable,  invincible,  ac- 
tion, &c.,  from  their  original  and  vulgar  sense,  to  a  metaphysical  sense,  entirely 
diverse,  and  the  strong  connection  of  the  ideas  of  blamelessness,  &c.,  with  some 
of  these  terms,  by  a  habit  contracted  and  established,  while  these  terms  were 
used  in  their  first  meaning.  This  prejudice  and  delusion  is  the  foundation  of  all 
those  positions,  they  lay  down  as  maxuns,  by  which  most  of  the  scriptures,  which 
they  allege  in  this  controversy,  are  interpreted,  and  on  which  all  their  pompous 
demonstrations  from  Scripture  and  reason  depend.  From  this  secret  delusion 
and  prejudice  they  have  almost  all  their  advantages;  it  is  the  strength  of  their 
bulwarks,  and  the  edge  of  their  weapons.  And  this'  is  the  main  ground  of  all 
the  right  they  have  to  treat  their  neighbors  in  so  assijming  a  manner,  and  to  in- 
sult others,  perhaps  as  wise  and  good  as  themselves,  as  weak  bigots,  men  that 
dwell  in  the  dark  caves  of  superstition,  perversely  set,  obstinately  shutting  their 
eyes  against  the  noonday  light,  enemies  to  common  sense,  maintaining  the  first 
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born  of  absurdities,  &c  &c.  But  perhaps  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  things^ 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  inquiry,  may  enable  me 
lovers  of  truth  better  to  judge,  whose  doctrine  is  indeed  absurd^  abstruse^  self 
contradictory,  and  inconsistent  with  common  seiise,  and  many  ways  rq)ugnant 
to  the  universal  dictates  of  the  reason  of  mankind. 

CoROL.  From  things  which  have  been  observed,  it  will  follow,  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  common  sense  to  suppose,  that  the  glorified  saints  have  not  thdr 
freedom  at  all  diminished,  in  any  respect ;  and  that  God  himself  has  the  highest 
possible  freedom,  according  to  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  the  term  ;  and 
that  he  is,  in  the  highest  pos^ble  respect,  an  agent,  and  active  in  the  exercise  of 
his  infinite  holiness ;  though  he  acts  therein,  in  the  highest  degree,  necessarily ; 
and  his  actions  of  this  kind  are  in  the  highest,  most  absolutely  perfect  manner, 
virtuous  and  praiseworthy ;  and  are  so,  for  that  very  reason,  because  they  are 
most  perfectly  necessary. 


SECTION  V. 


Concerning  those  Objections,  that  this  Scheme  of  Necessity  renders  all  Mieans  and 
Endeavors  for  the  avoiding  of  Sin,  or  the  obtaining  Virtue  and  Holiness,  vain  and 
to  uo  purpose;  and  that  it  makes *Men  no  more  than  mere  Machines  in  Afiairs 
of  Morality  and  Religion. 

Arminians  say,  if  it  be  so,  that  sin  and  virtue  come  to  pass  by  a  necessity 
consisting  in  a  sure  connection  of  causes  and  effects,  antecedents  and  consequents, 
it  can  never  be  worth  the  while  to  use  any  means  or  endeavors  to  obtain  the 
one,  and  avoid  the  other ;  seeing  no  endeavors  can  alter  the  futurity  of  the 
event,  which  is  become  necessary  by  a  connection  already  .established. 

But  I  desire,  that  this  matter  may  be  fully  considered ;  and  that  it  may  be 
examined  with  a  thorough  strictness,  whether  it  will  follow  that  endeavors  and 
means,  in  order  to  avoid  or  obtain  any  future  thmg,  must  be  more  in  vain,  on 
the  supposition  of  such  a  connection  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  than  if  the 
contrary  be  supposed. 

For  endeavors  to  be  in  vain,  is  for  them  not  to  be  successful ;  that  is  to  say, 
for  them  not  eventually  to  be  the  means  of  the  thing  aimed  at,  which  cannpt  be, 
but  in  one  of  these  two  ways ;  either,  first :  that  although  the  means  are  used, 
yet  the  event  aimed  at  does  not  follow ;  or,  secondly,  if  the  event  does  follow, 
it  is  not  because  of  the  means,  or  from  any  connection  or  dependence  of  the  event 
on  the  means :  the  event  would  have  come  to  pass,  as  well  without  the  means  as 
with  them.  If  either  of  these  two  thmgs  are  the  case,  then  the  means  are  not 
properly  successful,  and  are  truly  in  vain.  The  successfiilness  or  unsuccessfulness 
of  means,  in  order  to  an  effect,  or  their  being  in  vain  or  not  in  vain,  consists  in 
those  means  being  connected,  or  not  connected  with  the  effect,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  this,  viz.,  that  the  effect  is  with  the  means,  and  not  without  tbera  ;  or 
that  the  being  of  the  effect  is,  on  the  one  hand,  connected  with  the  means,  and 
the  want  of  Uie  effect,  on  the  other  hand,  is  connected  with  the  want  of  the 
means.  If  there  be  such  a  connection  as  this  between  means  and  end,  the 
means  are  not  in  vain.  The  more  there  is  of  such  a  connection,  the  further  they 
are  from  being  in  vain  \  and  the  less  of  such  a  connection,  the  more  they  are  in 
vain. 

Now,  therefore,  the  question  to  be  answered  (in  order  to  determine,  whether 
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it  follows  from  this  doctrine  of  the  necessary  connection  between  foregoing 
things,  and  consequent  ones,  that  means  used  in  order  to  any  effect,  are  more  in 
vain  than  they  would  be  otherwise)  is,  whethet  it  follows  from  it,  that  there  is 
less  of  the  forementioned  connection  between  means  and  effect ;  that  is,  whether, 
on  the  supposition  of  there  being  a  real  and  true  connection  between  antecedent 
things  and  consequent  ones,  there  must  be  less  of  a  connection  between  means 
and  effect,  than  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  fixed  connection  between 
antecedent  things  and  consequent  ones ;  and  the  very  stating  of  this  question  is 
sufBcient  to  answer  it.  It  must  appear  to  every  one  that  will  open  his  eyes, 
that  this  question  cannot  be  affirmed,  without  the  grossest  absurdity  and  incon- 
sistence. Means  are  foregoing  things,  and  effects  are  following  things ;  and  if 
there  were  no  connection  between  foregoing  things  and  following  ones,  there 
could  be  no  connection  between  means  and  end;  and  so  all  means  would  be  wholly 
vain  and  fruitless.  For  it  is  by  virtue  of  some  connection  only,  that  they  become 
successful :  it  is  some  connection  observed,  or  revealed,  or  otherwise  known,  be- 
tween antecedent  things  and  following  ones,  that  is,  what  directs  in  the  choice 
of  means.  And  if  tliere  were  no  Such  thing  as  an  established  connection,  there 
could  be  no  choice  as  to  means ;  one  thing  would  have  no  more  tendency  to  an  effect, 
than  another ;  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  tendency  in  the  case.  All  those  things 
which  are  successful  means  of  other  things,  do  therein  prove  connected  antece- 
dents of  them;  and  therefore  to  assert,  that  a  fixed  connection  between 
antecedents  and  consequents  makes  means  vain  and  useless,  or  stands  in  the  way 
to  hinder  the  connection  between  means  and  end,  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  to  say, 
that  a  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents  stands  in  the  way  to 
hinder  a  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents. 

Nor  can  any  supposed  connection  of  the  succession  or  train  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  from  the  very  beginning  of  all  things,  the  connection  being 
made  already  sure  and  necessary,  either  by  established  law5  of  nature,  or  by 
these  together  with  a  decree  of  sovereign  immediate  interpositions  of  divine  pow- 
er, on  such  and  such  occasions,  or  any  other  way  (if  any  other  there  be) ;  I  say, 
no  such  necessary  connection  of  a  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents  can  m 
the  least  tend  to  hinder,  but  that  the  means  we  use  may  belong  to  the  series ; 
and  so  may  be  some  of  those  antecedents  which  are  connected  with  the  conse- 
quents we  aim  at,  in  the  established  course  of  things.  Endeavors  which  we 
use,  are  things  that  exist ;  and,  therefore,  they  belong  to  the  general  chain  of 
events ;  all  the  parts  of  which  cliain  are  supposed  to  be  connected ;  and  so 
endeavors  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  some  effects,  or  some  consequent 
things  or  other.  And  certainly  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  the  events  they 
are  connected  with,  may  be  those  which  we  aim  at,  and  which  we  choose,  be- 
cause we  judge  them  most  likely  to  have  a  connection  with  those  events,  from 
the  established  order  and  course  of  things  which  we  observe,  or  from  something 
in  divine  revelation. 

Let  us  suppose  a  real  and  sure  connection  between  a  man's  having:  his  eyes 
open  in  the  clear  day-light,  with  good  organs  of  sight,  and  seeing ;  so  that  seeing  is 
connected  with  his  opening  his  eyes,  and  not  seeing  with  his  not  opening  his 
eyes ;  and  also  the  like  connection  between  such  a  man's  attempting  to  open  his 
eyes,  and  his  actually  doing  it  The  supposed  established  connection  between 
these  antecedents  and  consequents,  let  the  connection  be  ever  so  sure  and  ne- 
cessary, certainly  does  not  prove  that  it  is  in  vain,  for  a  man  in  such  circumstances 
to  attempt  to  open  his  eyes,  in  order  to  seeing ;  his  aiming  at  that  event,  and 
the  use  of  the  means,  being  the  effect  of  his  Will,  does  not  break  the  connec- 
tion, or  hinder  the  success. 
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Sa  that  the  objection  we  are  upon  does  not  lie  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  events  by  a  certainty  of  connection  and  consequence :  on  the  cpn- 
trary,  it  is  truly  forcible  against  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  contingence  and  self- 
determination ;  which  is  ^inconsistent  with  such  a  connection.  If  there  be  no 
connection  between  those  events,  wherein  virtue  and  vice  consist,  and  any  tiling 
antecedent ;  then  there  is  no  connection  between  these  events  and  any  means  or 
endeavors  used  in  order  to  them ;  and  if  so,  then  those  means  must  be  vain. 
The  less  there  is  of  connection  between  foregomg  things  and  following  ones,  so 
much  the  less  there  is  between  means  and  end,  endeavors  and  success ;  and  in 
the  same  proportion  are  means  and  endeavors  ineffectual  and  vain. 

It  will  follow  from  Arminian  principles,  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
Virtue  or  vice,  and  any  foregoing  event  or  thing ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
determination  of  the  existence  of  virtue  or  vice  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on 
the  influence  of  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  antecedently,  from  which  tke 
determination  of  its  existence  is,  as  its  cause,  means,  or  ground ;  because,  so 
far  as  it  is  so,  it  is  not  from  self-determination ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  there  is 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice.  And  so  it  follows,  that  virtue  and  vice 
are  not  in  any  degree,  dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  any  foregoing  event 
or  existence,  as  its  cause,  ground,  or  means.  And  if  so,  then  all  foregoing 
means  must  be  totally  vain. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  there  cannot,  in  any  consistence  with  the  Arminian 
scheme,  be  any  reasonable  ground  of  so  much  as  a  conjecture  concerning  the 
consequence  of  any  means  and  endeavors,  in  order  to  escaping  vice  or  obtaining 
virtue,  or  any  choice  or  preference  of  means,  as  having  a  greater  probability  of 
success  by  some  than  others ;  either  from  any  natural  connection  or  dependence 
of  the  end  on  the  means,  or  through  any  divine  constitution,  or  revealed  way  of 
God*s  bestowing  or  bringing  to  pass  these  things,  in  consequence  of  any  means, 
endeavors,  prayers  or  deeds.  Conjecture,  in  this  latter  case,  depends  on  a  sup- 
position, that  God  himself  is  the  giver,  or  determining  cause  of  the  events 
sought ;  but  if  they  depend  on  self-determination,  then  God  is  not  the  determin- 
ing or  disposing  author  of  them ;  and  if  these  things  are  not  of  his  disposal, 
then  no  conjecture  can  be  made,  from  any  revelation  he  has  given,  concerning 
any  way  or  method  of  his  disposal  of  them.* 

Yea,  on  these  principles,  it  will  not  only  follow,  that  men  canaot  have  any 
reasonable  ground  of  judgment  or  conjecture,  that  their  means  and  endeavors  to 
obtain  virtue  or  avoid  vice,  will  be  successful,  but  they  may  be  sure,  they  will 
not ;  they  may  be  certain,  that  they  will  be  vain ;  and  that  if  ever  the  thing, 
which  they  seek,  comes  to  pass,  it  will  not  be  at  all  owing  to  the  means  they 
use.  For  means  and  endeavors  can  have  no  eflect,  in  order  to  ©btain  the  end, 
but  in  one  of  these  two  ways;  either,  (1,)  through  a  natural  tendency  and 
influence,  to  prepare  and  dispose  the  mind  more  to  virtuous  acts,  either  by  caus- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  heart  to  be  more  in  favor  of  such  acts,  or  Jby  bringing 
the  mind  more  into  the  view  of  powerful  motives  and  inducements ;  or,  (2,)  by 
putting  persons  more  in  the  way  of  God's  bestowlnent  of  the  benefit.  But 
neithei  of  these  can  be  the  case.  Not  the  latter ;  for,  as  has  been  just  now 
observed,  it  does  not  consist  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  self-determination, 
which  they  suppose  essential  to  virtue,  that  God  should  be  the  bestower,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  the  determining,  disposing  author  of  virtue.  Not  the 
former,  for  natural  influence  and  tendency  supposes  causality  and  connection ; 
and  that  supposes  necessity  of  event,  which  is  inconsistent  with  Arminian 
liberty.  A  tendency  of  means,  by  biasing  the  heart  in  favor  of  virtue,  or  by 
bringmg  the  Will  under  the  influence  and  power  of  motives  in  its  detennina- 
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tions,  are  both  inconsistent  with  Arminian  liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  mdif- 
ference,  and  sovereign  self-determmation,  as  has  been  largely  demonstrated. 

But  for  the  more  full  removal  of  this  prejudice  against  the  doctrine  ot 
necessity,  which  has  been  maintained,  as  though  it  tended  to  encourage  a  total 
neglect  of  all  endeavors  as  vain ;  the  following  things  may  be  considered. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  men  may  not  thus  improve  this  doctrine :  we 
know  that  many  true  and  wholesome  doctrines  are  abused ;  but,  whether  the 
doctrine  gives  any  just  occasion  for  such  an  improvement ;  or  whether,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  such  a  use  of  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able ?     If  any  shall  affirm,  that  it  would  not,  but  that  the  very  nature  of  th< 
doctrine  is  such  as  gives  just  occasion  for  it,  it  must  be  on  this  supposition^ 
namely,  that  such  an  invariable  necessity  of  all  things  already  settled,  must 
render  the  interposition  of  all  means,  endeavors,  conclusions  or  actions  of  ours, 
m  order  to  the  obtaining  any  future  end  whatsoever,  perfectly  insignificant ; 
because  they  cannot  in  the  least  alter  or  vary  the  course  and  series  of  things,  in 
any  event  or  circumstance ;  all  being  already  fixed  unalterably  by  necessity ; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  folly,  for  men  to  use  any  means  for  any  end ;  but  their 
wisdom,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  endeavors,  and  take  their  ease.     No 
person  can  draw  such  an  inference  from  this  doctrine,  and  come  to  such  a  con- 
clusion, without  contradicting  himself,  and  going  counter  to  the  very  principles 
he  pretends  to  act  upon ;  for  he  comes  to  a  conclusion,  and  takes  a  course,  in 
order  to  an  end,  even  his  ease,  or  the  saving  himself  from  trouble ;  he  seeks 
something  future,  and  uses  means  in  order  to  a  future  thing,  even  in  his  drawing 
up  that  conclusion,  that  he  will  seek  nothing,  and  use  no  means  in  order  to  any 
thing  in  future ;  he  seeks  his  future  ease,  and  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  indo- 
lence.    If  prior  necessity,  that  determines  all  things,  makes  vain  all  actions  or 
conclusions  of  ours,  in  order  to  any  thing  future ;  then  it  makes  vain  all  conclu- 
aons  and  conduct  of  ours,  in  order  to  our  ftiture  ease.    The  measure  of  our  ease, 
with  the  time,  manner,  and  every  circumstance  of  it,  is  already  fixed,  by  all- 
determining  necessity,  as  much  as  any  thing  else.     If  he  says  within  himsell, 
"  What  future  happiness  or  misery  I  shall  have,  is  already,  in  effect,  determined 
by  the  necessary  course  and  connection  of  things;  therefore,  I  will  save  myself 
the  trouble  of  labor  and  diligence,  which  cannot  add  to  my  determined  degree 
of  happiness,  or  diminish  my  misery ;  but  will  take  my  ease,  and  will  enjoy  the 
comfort  of  sloth  and  negligence."     Such  a  man  contradicts  himself;  he  says, 
the  measure  of  his  future  happiness  and  misery  is  already  fixed,  and  he  will  not 
try  to  diminish  the  one,  nor  add  to  the  other ;  but  yet,  in  his  very  conclusion,  he 
contradicts  this ;  for,  he  takes  up  this  conclusion,  to  add  to  his  future  happiness, 
by  the  ease  and  conifort  of  his  negUgence ;  and  to  diminish  his  future  trouble 
and  misery,  by  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  using  means  and  taking  pains. 

Therefore  persons  cannot  reasonably  make  this  improvement  of  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  that  they  will  ga  into  a  voluntary  negligence  of  means  for  their 
own  happiness.  For  the  prmciples  they  must  go  upon  in  order  to  this,  are  in- 
consistent with  their  n»akin^  any  improvement  at  all  of  the  doctrine ;  for  to 
make  some  improvement  of  it,  is  to  be  influenced  by  it,  to  come  to  some  volun- 
tary conclusion  in  regard  to  their  own  conduct,  with  some  view  or  aim  ;  but 
this,  as  has  been  shown,  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  they  pretend  to  act 
upon.  In  short,  the  principles  are  such  as  cannot  be  acted  upon,  in  any  respect, 
consistently.  And,  therefore,  in  every  pretence  of  acting  upon  them,  or  making 
any  improvement  of  them,  there  is  a  self-contradiction. 

As  to  that  objection  against  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  prove, 
fhat  it  makes  men  no  more  than  mere  machines ;  I  would  say,  that  notwith-. 
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standing  this  doctrine,  man  is  entirely,  perfectly  and  unspeakably  different  froni 
a  mere  machine,  in  that  he  has  reason  and  understanding,  and  has  a  faculty  of 
Will,  and  so  is  capable  of  volition  or  choice ;  and  in  that,  his  Will  is  guided 
by  the  dictates  or  views  of  his  understanding ;  and  in  that  his  external  actions 
and  behavior,  and,  in  many  respects,  also  his  thoughts,  and  the  exercises  of  his 
mind,  are  subject  to  his  Will;  so  that  he  has  liberty  to  act  according  to  his 
choice,  and  do  what  he  pleases ;  and  by  means  of  these  things,  is  capable  of 
moral  habits  and  moral  acts,  such  inclinations  and  actions  as,  according  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  are  worthy  of  praise,  esteem,  love  and  reward ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  of  disesteem,  detestation,  indignation  and  punishment 

In  these  things  is  all  the  difference  from  mere  machines,  as  to  liberty  and 
agency,  that  would  be  any  perfection,  dignity  or  privilege,  in  any  respect ;  all 
the  difference  that  can  be  desired,  and  all  that  can  be  conceived  of;  and  indeed 
all  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Arminians  themselves  come  to,  as  they  are  forced 
often  to  explain  themselves  (though  their  explications  overthrow  and  abolish 
the  things  asserted,  and  pretended  to  be  explained) ;  for  they  are  forced  to  ex- 
plain a  self-determining  power  of  Will,  by  a  power  in  the  soul,  to  detennine  a? 
it  chooses  or  Wills ;  which  comes  to  no  more  than  this,  that  a  man  has  a  power 
of  choosing,  and  in  many  instances,  can  do  as  he  chooses.  Which  is  quite  a 
different  thmg  from  that  contradiction,  his  having  power  of  choosing  his  first 
act  of  choice  m  the  case. 

Or,  if  their  scheme  makes  any  other  difference  than  this,  between  men  and 
machines,  it  is  for  the  worse ;  it  is  so  far  from  supposing  men  to  have  a  dignity 
and  privilege  above  machines,  that  it  makes  the  manner  of  their  being  deter- 
mined still  more  unhappy.  Whereas,  machines  are  guided  by  an  understanding 
cause,  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  workman  or  owner;  the  Will  of  man  is  left  to 
the  guidance  of  nothing,  but  absolute  blind  contingence. 


SECTION   VI. 


Concerning  that  Objection  against  the  Doctrine  which  has  been  maintained,  that  it 
agrees  with  the  Stoical  Doctrine  of  Fate,  and  the  Opinions  of  Mr.  Hobbes. 

When  Calvinists  oppose  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  freedom  of  Will,  and 
contmgence  of  volition,  and  insist  that  there  are  no  acts  of  the  Will,  nor  any 
other  events  whatsoever,  but  what  are  attended  with  some  kind  of  necessity: 
their  opposers  cry  out  of  them,  as  agreeing  with  the  ancient  Stoics  in  their  doc- 
trine oifatt^  and  with  Mr  Hobbes  in  his  opinion  of  necessity. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  so  impertinent  an  objection, 
had  it  not  been  urged  by  some  of  the  chief  Arminian  writer^  There  were 
many  important  truths  maintamed  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  philoso- 
.phers,  and  especially  the  Stoics,  that  are  never  the  ^^orse  for  being  held  by 
them.  The  Stoic  philosophers,  by  the  general  agreement  of  Christians,  and 
even  by  Arminian  divines,  were  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  virtuous  of  all 
the  heathen  philosophers ;  and,  in  their  doctrine  and  practice,  came  the  nearest 
to  Christianity  of  any  of  their  sects.  How  frequently  are  the  sayings  of  these 
philosophers,  in  many  of  the  writings  and  sermons,  even  of  Arminian  divines, 
produced,  not  as  arguments  of  the  falseness  of  the  doctrines  which  they  delivered, 
but  as  a  confirmation  of  some-  of  the  greatest  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
relating  to  the  unity  and  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  a  future  state,  the  duty  and 
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happiness  of  mankind,  &c.,  as  observing  how  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  in 
the  wisest  and  best  of  the  heathens,  harmonized  with,  and  confirms  the  Gospei 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  it  is  very  remarkable,  concerning  Dr.  Whitby,  that  although  he  alleges 
the  agreement  of  the  Stoics  with  us,  wherein  he  supposes  they  maintained  the 
like  doctrine^  with  us,  as  an  argunient  against  the  truth  of  our  doctrine  ;  yet, 
this  very  Dr.  Whitby  alleges  the  agreement  of  the  Stoics  with  the  JlrminiaTis, 
wherein  he  supposes  they  taught  the  same  doctrine  with  them,  as  an  argument 
for  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.*  So  that,  when  the  Stoics  agree  with  tliem,  this 
(it  seems)  is  a  confirmation  of  their  doctrine,  and  a  confutation  of  ours,  as 
showing  tnat  our  opinions  are  contrary  to  the  natural  sense  and  conmion  reason 
of  maiScind :  nevertheless,  when  the  Stoics  agree  with  us,  it  argues  no  such 
thing  m  our  favor ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  great  argument  against  us,  and 
shows  our  doctrine  to  be  heathenish. 

It  is  observed  by  some  Calvinistic  writers,  that  the  Jtrminians  symbolize 
with  the  Stoicsy  in  some  of  those  doctrines  wherein  they  are  opposed  by  the 
Calvinists ;  particularly  in  their  denying  an  original,  innate,  total  corruption 
and  depravity  of  heart ;  and  in  what  they  held  of  man's  ability  to  make  him- 
self truly  virtuous  and  conformed  to  God  ;  and  in  some  other  doctrines. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  it  is  certainly  no  better  objection  against  our 
doctrine,  that  it  agrees,  in  some  respects,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Stoic 
philosophers,  than  it  is  against  theirs,  wherein  they  differ  from  us,  that  it  a^ees, 
in  some  respects,  with  the  opinion  of  the  very  worst  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers, the  followers  of  Epicurus,  that  father  of  atheism  and  licentiousness,  and 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  and  Jesuits. 

I  am  not  much  concerned  to  know  precisely,  what  the  ancient  Stoic  phi- 
losophers held  concerning  fate,  in  order  to  determine  what  is  truth ;  as  though 
it  were  a  sure  way  to  be  in  the  right,  tp  take  good  heed  to  differ  from  them. 
It  seems,  that  they  differed  among  themselves ;  and  probably  the  doctrine  of 
fete  ^s  maintained  by  most  of  them,  was,  in  some  respects,  erroneous.  But  what- 
ever their  doctrine  was,  if  any  of  them  held  such  a  fate,  as  is  repugnant  to  any 
liberty,  consisting  in  our  doing  as  we  please,  I  utterly  deny  such  a  fate.  If 
the^  held  any  such  fate,  as  is  not  consistent  with  the  common  and  universal 
notions  that  mankind  have  of  liberty,  activity,  moral  agency,  virtue  and  ^dce,  I 
disclaim  any  such  thing,  and  think  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  scheme  I  main,- 
tain  is  no  such  scheme.  If  the  Stoics^  by  fatCy  meant  any  thing  of  such  a 
nature,  as  can  be  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  advantage  and  benefit  of 
the  use  of  means  and  endeavors,  or  makes  it  less  worth  the  while  for  men  to 
desire,  and  seek  afler  any-thing  wherein  their  virtue  and  happiness  consists ;  I 
hold  no  doctrine  that  is  clogged  with  any  such  inconvenience,  any  more  than 
any  other  scheme  whatsoever ;  and  by  no  means  so  much  as  the  Arminian 
scheme  of  contingende ;  as  has  been  shown.  If  they  held  any  such  doctrine 
of  universal  fatality,  as  is  inconsistent  with  any  kind  of  liberty,  that  is  or  can 
be  any  perfection,  dignity,  privilege  or  benefit,  or  any  thing  desirable,  in  any 
respect,  for  any  intelligent  creature,  or  indeed  with  any  hberty  that  is  possible 
or  conceivable ;  1  embrace  no  such  doctrine.  If  they  held  any  such  doctrine 
of  fete,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  world's  being  in  all  things  subject  to  the  dis- 
posal of  an  intelligent,  wise  agent,  that  presides,  not  as  the  soul  of  the  world, 
but  as  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Universe,  governing  all  things  by  proper  will, 
choice  and  design,  in  the  exercise  of  the  m^  perfect  liberty  conceivable,  with- 

«  Whiihy  OD  the  Five  Points,  Edit  III.  p.  325,  326,  337. 
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out  suWection  to  any  constrabt,  or  being  properly  under  the  power  or  iiiilu-i 
ence  of  any  thing  before,  above  or  without  himself,  I  wholly  renounce  any  such 
doctrine. 

As  to  Mr.  Hobbes'  maintaining  the  same  doctrine  concerning  necessity,  I 
confess,  it  happens  I  never  read,  Mr.  Hobbes.  Let  his  opinion  be  what  it  will, 
we  need  not  reject  all  truth  which  is  demonstrated  by  clear  evidence,  merely 
because  it  was  once  held  by  some  bad  man.  This  great  truth,  that  Jtsus  is  the 
Son  of  Gody  was  not  spoiled  because  it  was  once  and  a^ain  proclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice  by  the  devil.  If  truth  is  so  defiled,  because  it  is  spoken  by  the  mouth, 
or  written  by  the  pen  of  some  ill-minded  mischievous  man,  that  it  must  never  be 
received,  we  shall  never  know,  when  we  hold  any  of  the  most  precious  and 
evident  truths  by  a  sure  tenure.  And  if  Mr.  Hobbes  has  made  a  bad  use  of 
this  truth,  that  is  to  be  lamented ;  but  the  truth  is  not  to  be  thought  worthy  of 
rejection  on  that  account  It  is  common  for  the  corruptions  of  the  hearts  of 
evil  men  to  abuse  the  best  things  to  vile  purposes. 

I  might  also  take  notice  of  its  having  been  observed,  that  the  Arminians 
agree  with  Mr.  Hobbes  in  many  more  things  than  the  Calvmists.*  As,  in  what 
he  is  said  to  hold  concerning  original  sin,  in  denying  the  necessity  of  super- 
natural illummation,  in  denying  infused  grace,  in  denymg  the  doctrme  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone,  and  other  things. 


SECTION    VII. 

♦  ■ 
Concerning  the  Necessity  of  the  Divine  Will. 

Some  may  possibly  object  against  what  has  been  supposed  of  the  absurdity 
and  inconsistence  of  a  self-determining  power  in  the  Will,  and  the  impossibility 
of  its  being  otherwise,  than  that  the  Will  sliould  be  determined  in  every  case 
by  some  motive,  and  by  a  motive  which  (as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  under- 
standing) is  of  superior  strength  to  any  appearing  on  the  other  side ;  that  if 
these  thmgs  are  true,  it  will  follow,  that  not  only  the  Will  of  created  minds, 
but  the  Will  of  God  himself  is  necessary  m  all  its  determinations.  Concerning 
which,  says  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  God  and  in 
the  Creature,  pa^es  85,  86, "  What  strange  doctrine  is  this,  contrary  to  all  our 
ideas  of  the  dominion  of  God  7  Does  it  not  destroy  the  glory  of  his  liberty  of 
choice,  and  take  away  from  the  Creator  and  Governor  and  Benefactor  of  the 
world,  that  most  free,  and  sovereign  Agent,  all  the  gloiy  of  this  sort  of  freedom  ? 
Does  it  not  seem  to  make  him  a  kind  of  mechanical  medium  of  fate,  and  intro- 
duce Mr.  Hobbes'  doctrine  of  fatality  and  necessity,  into  all  things  that  God 
hath  to  do  with  1  Does  it  not  seem  to  represent  die  blessed  God,  as  a  Being 
of  vast  understanding,  as  well  as  power  and  efficiency,  but  still  to  leave  him 
without  a  Will  to  choose  among  all  the  objects  within  his  view  7  In  short,  it 
seems  to  make  the  blessed  God  a  sort  of  Almighty  Minister  of  Fate,  under  its 
universal  and  supreme,  influence ;  as  it  was  the  professed  sentiment  of  some  of 
the  ancients,  that  fate  was  above  the  gods." 

This  is  declaiming,  rather  than  arguing ;  and  an  application  to  moi's 
miaginations  and  prejudices,  rather  than  to  mere  reason.  B,ut  I  would  calmly 
endeavor  to  consider^  whether  there  be  any  reason  in  this  frightful  representa- 

•  Dr.  Gill,  in  hia  aniwer  to  Dr.  Whitl^^  Vol.  III.  p.  183,  kc 
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tion.  But  before  I  enter  upon  a  particular  consideration  of  the  matter,  I  would 
observe  this ;  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  it  should  be  much  more  difficult 
to  express  or  conceive  things  according  to  exact  metaphysical  truth,  relating 
to  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  existence  of  things  in  the  Divine  Understand- 
ing and  Will,  and  the  operation  of  these  faculties  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  of 
the  Divine  Mind,  than  in  the  human  mind ;  which  is  infinitely  more  within 
our  view,  and  nearer  to  a  proportion  to  the  measure  of  our  comprehension,  and 
more  commensurate  to  the  use  and  import  of  human  speecL  Language  is  in- 
deed very  deficient,  in  regard  of  terms,  to  express  precise  truth  concerning  our 
own  minds,  and  their  faculties  and  operations.  Words  were  first  formed  to 
express  external  things ;  and  those  that  are  applied  to  express  things  internal 
and  spiritual,  are  almost  all  borrowed,  and  used  in  a  sort  of  figurative  sense. 
Whence  they  are,  most  of  them,  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  and 
unfixedness  in  their  signification,  occasioning  innumerable  doubts,  difficulties 
and  confusions,  in  inquiries  and  controversies,  about  things  of  this  nature.  But 
language  is  much  less  adapted  to  express  things  in  the  mind  of  the  incompre- 
hensible Deity,  precisely  as  th^  are. 

We  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  conceiving  exactly  of  the  nature  of  our 
own  souls.  And  notwithstanding  all  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  in 
past  and  present  ages,  in  this  kind  of  knowledge,  whereby  our  metaphysics, 
as  it  relates  to  these  things,  is  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  once  it  was  j 
yet,  here  is  still  work  enough  left  for  future  inquiries  and  researches,  and  room 
for  progress  still  to  be  made,  for  many  ages  and  generations.  But  we  had 
need  to  be  infinitely  able  metaphysicians,  to  conceive  with  clearness,  according 
to  strict,  proper  and  perfect  truth,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
and  the  modes  of  the  action  and  operation  of  the  powers  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

And  it  may  be  noted  particularly,  that  though  we  are  obliged  to  conceive  of 
6ome  things  in  God  as  consequent  and  dependent  on  others,  and  of  some  things 
pertaining  to  the  Divine  Nature  and  Will  as  the  foundation  of  others,  and  so 
before  others  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  as,  we  must  conceive  of  the  knowledge  and 
holiness  of  God  as  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  his  happiness ;  the  pertection 
of  his  understanding,  as  the  foundation  of  his  wise  purposes  and  decrees  ;  the 
holiness  of  his  nature,  as  the  cause  and  reason  of  his  holy  determinations.  And 
yet,  when  we  speak  of  cause  and  effect,  antecedent  and  consequent,  fundaniental 
and  dependent,  determming  and  determined,  in  the  first  Being,  who  is  self-exist- 
ent, independent,  of  perfect  and  absolute  simplicity  and  immutability,  and  the 
first  cause  of  all  things ;  doubtless  there  must  be  less  propriety  in  such  represen- 
tations, than  when  we  speak  of  derived  dependent  beings,  who  are  compounded, 
and  liable  to  perpetual  mutation  and  succession. 

Having  premised  this,  I  proceed  to  observe  concerning  the  forementioned 
author's  exclamation^  about  the  necessary  determination  of  God's  Will,  in  all 
tlungs,  by  what  he  sees  to  be  fittest  and  best 

That  all  the  seeming  force  of  such  objections  and  exclamations  must  arise 
from  an  imagination,  that  there  is  some  sort  of  privilege  or  dignity  in  being 
without  such  a  moral  necessity,  as  will  make  it  impossible  to  do  any  other,  than 
always  choose  what  is  wisest  and  best ;  as  though  there  were  some  disadvan- 
tage, meanness  and  subjection,  in  such  a  necessity ;  a  thing  by  which  the  Will 
was  confined,  kept  under,  and  held  in  servitude  by  something,  which,  as  it  were, 
maintained  a  strong  and  invincible  power  and  dominion  over  it,  by  bonds  that 
held  God  fast,  and  that  he  could,  by  no  means,  deliver  himself  from.  Whereas, 
this  must  be  all  mere  imagination  and  delusion.  It  is  no  disadvantage  or  dis- 
honor to  a  being,  necessarily  to  act  in  the  most  excellent  and  happy  manner, 
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from  the  necessary  perfection  of  his  own  nature.  This  argues  no  imperfection, 
inferiority  or  dependence,  nor  any  want  of  dignity,  privilege  or  ascendency.* 
It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  al^olute  and  most  perfect  sovereignty  of  God. 
The  sovereignty  of  God  is  his  abDity  and  authority  to  do  whatever  pleases  him ; 
whereby  He  doth  according  to  his  Will  in  the  armies  of  Heaven,  and  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What  dost 
thou  ? — The  following  things  belong  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  viz. :  1.  Su- 
preme, universal,  and  infinite  Power,  whereby  he  is  able  to  do  what  he  pleases, 
without  control,  without  any  confinement  of  that  power,  without  any  subjection, 
in  the  least  measure,  to  any  other  power  ;  and  so  without  any  hmderance  or 
restraint,  that  it  should  be  either  impossible,  or  at  all  difficult,  for  him  to  accom- 
plish his  Will ;  and  without  any  dependence  of  his  power  on  any  other  power, 
from  whence  it  should  be  derived,  or  which  it  should  stand  in  any  need  of :  so 
far  from  this,  that  all  other  power  is  derived  from  him,  and  is  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  him.  2.  That  He  has  supreme  authority,  absolute  and  most  perfect 
right  to  do  what  he  wills,  without  subjection  to  any  superior  authority,  or  any 
derivation  of  an  authority  from  any  other,  or  limitation  by  any  distinct  indepen- 
dent authority,  either  superior,  equal,  or  inferior ;  he  being  the  head  of  all 
dominion,  and  foimtain  of  all  authority  ;  and  also  without  restraint  by  any  obli- 
gation, implying  either  subjection,  derivation,  or  dependence,  or  proper  limitation. 
3.  That  his  Will  is  supreme,  underived,  and  independent  on  any  tiling  without 
Himself;  being  in  ever}'  thin^  determined  by  his  own  counsel,  having  no  other  rule 
but  his  own  wislom  ;  his  Will  not  being  subject  to,  or  restrained  by  the  Will  of 
any  other,  and  other  Wills  being  perfectly  subject  to  his.  4.  That  his  Wisdom, 
which  determines  his  Will,  is  supreme,  perfect,  underived,  self-sufficient  and  in- 
dependent ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  as  in  Isa.  xl.  14,  With  whom  took  He 

*  "  It  might  have  been  objected,  with  more  plausibleness,  that  the  Supreme  Cause  camiot  be  free,  be 
cause  he  must  needs  do  always  what  is  best  in  the  whole.  But  this  would  not  at  aJI  serve  Spinoza's 
purpose  ;  for  this  is  a  necessity,  not  of  nature  and  of  fate,  but  of  fitness  and  wisdom  ;  a  necessity  consis- 
tent with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  most  perfect  choice.  For  the  only  foundatidn  of  this  necessity  is  such 
an  unalterable  rectitude  of  Will,  and  perfection  of  wisdom,  as  makes  it  impossible  for  a  wise  Being  to  act 
foolishlv."     Clark'g  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.     Edit.  6,  p.  64. 

"  Though  God  is  a  most  perfect  free  agent,  yet  he  cannot  but  4°  ^'hat  is  best  and  wisest  on  the  whole. 
The  reason  is  evident ;  because  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  are  as  steady  and  ceitain  principles  of 
action,  as  necessity  itself  ;  and  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being,  indued  with  the  most  perfect  liberty, 
can  no  more  choose  to  act  in  contradiction  to  wisdom  and  goodness,  than  a  necessary  agent  can  act  con- 
trary to  the  necessity  by  which  it  is  acted  ;  it  being  as  great  an  absurdity  and  impossibility  in  choice,  for 
Infinite  Wisdom  to  choose  to  act  unwisely,  or  Infinite  Goodness  to  choose  what  is  not  good,  as  it  would 
be  in  nature,  for  absolute  necessity  to  fail  of  producing  its  necessary  effect.  There  was,  indeed,  no  ne- 
cessity in  nature,  that  God  should  at  fir»t  create  such  beings  as  he  has  created,  or  indeed  any  being  at 
all,  because  he  is,  in  Himself,  infinitely  happy  and  all-sufficient.  There  was  also,  no  necessity  in  natur«>, 
that  he  should  preserve  and  continue  things  m  being,  after  they  were  created  ;  because  he  would  be  selif 
sufiicient  without  their  continuance,  as  he  was  before  their  creation.  But  it  was  fit,  and  wise,  and  good, 
that  Infinite  V^isdom  should  manifest,  and  Infinite  Goodness  communicate  itself ;  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  sense  of  necessity  I  am  now  speaking  of,  that  things  should  be  made  at  such  a  time, 
and  continued  so  long,  and  indeed  with  various  perfections  in  such  degrees,  as  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Gondnessisaw  it  best  and  wisest  that  they  should."    Ibid.  p.  112,  113. 

"  'Tis  not  a  fault,  but  a  perfection  of  our  nature,  to  desire,  will,  and  act,  according  to  the  hist  result 
of  a  fair  examination.  This  is  so  far  from  being  a  restraint  or  diminution  of  freedom,  that  it  i»  the  very  im- 
provement and  benefit  of  it.  'Tis  not  an  abridgment,  'tis  the  end  and  use  of  our  liberty ;  and  llic  further 
we  are  removed  from  such  a  determination,  the  nearer  we  are  to  misery  and  slavery.  A  perfect  indiffer^ 
encc  in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its  last  judgment,  of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  thought  to  attend  its 
choice,  would  be  so  far  from  being  an  advantage  and  excellency  of  any  intellectual  nature,  that  it  would 
l>e  as  great  an  imperfection,  as  the  want  of  incUfferency  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  till  determined  by  the  Will, 
would  be  an  imperfection  on  the  other  aide.  Tis  as  much  a  perfection,  that  desire,  or  the  power  of 
preferring  should  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  the  power  of  acting  should  be  determined  by  the  Will ; 
and  the  more  certain  such  determination  is,  the  greater  the  perfection.  Nay,  were  we  determined  I^ 
any  thing  but  the  last  result  of  our  own  minds,  judging  of  the  good  or  evil  of  any  action,  we  were  not 
free.  The  very  end  of  our  freedom  being  that  we  might  attain  the  good  we  choose  ;  and,  therefore,  every 
man  is  brought  under  a  necessity  by  his  constitution,  as  an  intelligent  beine,  to  be  determined  in  willing 
by  his  own  thought  and  judgment,  what  is  best  for  him  to  do  ;  else  he  would  be  under  the  determination 
of  some  other  than  himself,  which  is  want  of  lil)erty.    And  to  deny  that  a  man's  Will,  in  every  dctenni- 
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counsel  ?  And  who  instructed  Him  and  taught  Him  in  the  path  of  judgment y 
and  taught  Him  knowledge,  and  shoioed  Him  the  way  of  understanding  ? — There 
is  no  other  Divme  Sovereignty  but  this,  and  this  is  properly  absolute  sovereignty  ; 
no  other  is  desirable,  nor  would  any  other  be  honorable,  or  happy,  and  indeed, 
there  is  no  other  conceivable  or  possible.  It  is  the  glory  and  gredtness  of  the 
Divme  Sovereignty,  that  God's  Will  is  determined  by  his  own  mfinite  all-suffi- 
cient wisdom  in  every  thing  ;  and  in  nothing  is  either  directed  by  any  inferior 
wisdom,  or  by  no.  wisdom  ;  whereby  it  would  become  senseless  arbitrariness, 
determining  and  acting  without  reason,  design  or  end. 

If  God's  Will  is  steadily  and  surely  determined  in  every  thing  by  supreme  wis- 
dom, then  it  is  m  every  thmg  necessarily  determined  to  that  whicn  is  most  wise. 
And,  certainly,  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  and  indignity  ta  be  otherwise.  For 
if  the  Divine  Will  was  not  necessarily  determined  to  that,  which  in  every  case 
is  wisest  and  best,  it  must  be  subject  to  some  degree  of  undesigning  contingence ; 
and  so  in  the  same  degree  liable  to  evil.  To  suppose  the  Divine  Will  liable  to 
be  carried  hither  and  mither  at  random,  by  the  uncertam  wind  of  blind  contin- 
gence, which  is  guided  by  no  wisdom,  no  motive,  no  intelligent  dictate  whatsoever 
(if  any  such  thing  were  possible),  would  certainly  argue  a  great  degree  of  im- 
perfection and  meanness,  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  If  it  be  a  disad- 
vantage for  the  Divine  Will  to  be  attended  with  this  moral  necessity,  then  the 
more  free  from.it,  and  the  more  left  at  random,  the  greater  dignity  and  advantage. 
And,  consequently,  to  be  perfectly  free  from  the  direction  of  understanding,  and 
universally  and  entirely  left  to  senseless,  unmeaning  contingence,  to  act  absolutely 
at  random,  would  be  the  supreme  glory. 

It  no  more  argues  any  dependence  of  God's  Will,  that  his  supremely  wise  voli- 
tion is  necessary,  than  it  argues  a  dependence  of  his  being,  that  his  existence  is 
necessary.     If  it  be  something  too  low,  for  the  Supreme  Being  to  have  his  Will 


oation,  follows  his  own  judgment,  is  to  say,  that  a  man  wUla  and  acts  for  an  end  that  he  would  not  have, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  wills  and  acts  for  it.  For  if  he  prefers  it  in  his  present  thoughts,  before  any 
other,  it  ia^plain  be  then  thinks  better  of  it,  and  would  have  it  before  any  other,  unless  he  can  have,  and 
Qot  have  it,  will,  and  not  will  it,  at  the  same  time  ;  a  contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted.  If  we 
look  upon  those  superior  beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect  happiness,  we  shall  have  reason  to  judge, 
thnt  tluey  are  more  steadily  determined  in  their  choice  of  good  than  we  ;  and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  they  are  less  happy,  or  less  free,  than  we  are.  And  if  it  were  fit  for  such  poor  finite  creatures  as  we 
are,  to  pronounce  what  infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness  could  do,  I  think  we  might  say,  that  God  hiihself 
cannot  choose  what  is  not  good.  The  freedom  of  the  Almighty  hinders  not  his  being  determined  by  what 
i»  best.  But  to  ^ve  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of  liberty,  let  me  ask,  would  any  one  be  a  change- 
Uog,  because  he  is  less  determined  by  wise  determination,  than  a  wise  man  ?  Is  it  worth  the  name  of 
freedom,  to  be  at  Uberty  to  play  the  fool,  and  draw  shame  and  misery  upon  a  man's  self?  If  to  break 
loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason,  and  to  want  that  restraint  of  examinatibn  and  judgment,  that  keeps  us 
from  doing  or  choosing  the  worse,  be  liberty,  true  liberty,  madmen  and  fools  are  the  only  free  men.  Yet 
1  think,  nobody  would  choose  to  be  mad,  for  the  sajie  of  such  liberty,  but  he  that  is  mad  already."  Locke, 
Hum.  Und.  Vol.  I.  Edit.  7,  p.  215,  216. 

"  This  Being,  having  all  things  always  necessarily  in  view,  must  always,  and  eternally  will,  accord- 
ing to  his  infinite  comprehension  of  things  ;  that  is,  must  will  all  things  that  are  wisest  and  best  to  be 
dime.  There  is  no  getting  free  of  this  consequence.  If  it  can  will  at  all,  it  must  will  this  way.  To  be 
capable  of  knowing,  and  not  capable  of  wilTin^,  is  not  to  be  understood.  And  to  be  capable  of  willing 
oiberwise  than  what  is  wisest  and  best,  contradicts  that  knowledge  which  is  infinite.  Infinite  knowledge 
mast  direct  the  Will  without  eiTor.  Here  then,  is  the  origin  of  moral  necessity;  and  that  is  really,  of 
freedom.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  when  the  Divine  Will  is  determined,  from  the  consideration  ot  the 
eternal  aptitude  of  things,  it  is  as  necessarily  determined,  as  if  it  were  physicall}^  impelled,  if  that 
were  possible.  But  it  is  unskilfulness,  to  suppose  this  an  objection.  The  great  principle  is  once  es- 
tablished, viz.,  that  the  Divine  Will  is  determined  by  the  eternal  reason  a^  aptitudes  of  ihin^,  instead 
ot  being  physically  impelled-;  and  after  that,  the  more  strong  and  necessary  tnis  determination  is,  the 
more  pertect  the  Deity  must  be  allowed  to  be.  It  is  this  that  makes  him  an  amiable  and  adorable  Being, 
whose  Will  and  power  are  constantly,  immutably,  determined  by  the  consideration  of  what  is  wisest  and 
best ;  instead  of  a  surd  Being,  with  power,  but  without  discerning  and  reason.  It  is  the  beauty  of  this 
oecessity,  that  it  is  strong  an  fate  itself,  with  all  the  advantage  of  reason  and  goodness.  It  is  strange,  to 
see  men  contend,  that  ihe  Deity  is  not  free,  because  he  is  necessarily  rational,  immutably  good  and  wise  ; 
when  a  man  »  allowed  still  the  perfecter  being,  the  more  fixedly  and  constantly  his  Will  is  determined  by 
reason  and  truth."    Iwrvxry  mto  the  Nattare  of  the  Hum.  Saul.    EdiU  3,  Vol.  11.  p.  403,  404. 
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determined  by  moral  Necessity,  so  as  necessarily,  in  every  case,  to  will  in  the 
highest  degree  holily  and  happily ;  then  why  is  it  not  also  something  too  low, 
for  him  to  have  his  existence,  and  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  his 
infinite  happiness  determined  by  necessity  ?  It  is  no  more  to  God's  dishonor, 
to  be  necessarily  wise,  than  to  be  necessarily  holy.  And  if  neither  of  them  be 
to  his  dishonor,  then  it  is  not  to  his  dishonor  necessarily  to  act  holily  and  wisely. 
And  if  it  be  not  dishonorable  to  be  necessarily  holy  and  wise,  in  the  highest 
possible  de^ee,  no  more  is  it  mean  and  dishonorable,  necessarily  to  act  holily 
and  wisely  m  the  highest  possible  degree  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  do 
that,  in  every  case,  which,  above  all  other  thmgs,  is  wisest  and  best. 

The  reason,  why  it  is  not  dishonorable  to  be  necessarily  most  holy,  is,  be- 
cause holiness  in  itself  is  an  excellent  and  honorable  thing.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  no  dishonor  to  be  necessarily  most  wise,  and,  in  every  case,  to  act 
most  wisely,  or  do  the  thing  which  is  the  wisest  of  all ;  for  wisdom  is  ako  in 
itself  excellent  and  honorable. 

The  forementioned  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Willy  &.c., 
as  has  been  observed,  represents  that  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Will's  being  in  every 
thing  necessarily  determined  by  superior  fitness,  as  making  the  blessed  God  a 
kind  of  Almighty  Minister  and  mechanical  medium  of  fate ;  and  he  insists,  pages 
93,  94,  that  this  moral  necessity  and  impossibility  is,  in  effect,  the  same  thmg 
with  physical  and  natural  necessity  and  impossibility  :  and  in  p.  54, 55,  he  says, 
"  The  scheme  which  determines  the  Will  always  and  certainly  by  the  under- 
standing, and  the  understanding  by  the  appearance  of  things,  seems  to  take  away 
the  true  nature  of  vice  and  virtue.  For  the  sublimest  of  virtues,  and  the  vilest 
of  vices,  seem  rather  to  be  matters  of  fate  and  necessity,  flowing  naturally  and 
necessarily  from  the  existence,  the  circumstances,  and  present  situation  of  persons 
and  things  ;  for  this  existence  and  situation  necessarily  makes  such  an  appear- 
ance to  the  mind  ;  from  this  appearance  flows  a  necessary  perception  and 
judgment,  concerning  these  things  ;  this  judgment,  necessarily  determines  the 
Wul ;  and  thus,  by  this  chain  of  necessary  causes,  virtue  and  vice  would  lose 
their  nature,  and  become  natural  ideas,  and  necessary  things,  instead  of  moral 
and  free  actions." 

And  yet  this  same  author  allows,  p.  30,  31,  that  a  perfectly  wise  being  will 
constantly  and  certainly  choose  what  Ls  most  fit ;  and  says,  p.  102,  103,  "  I 
grant,  and  always  have  granted,  that  wheresoever  there  is  such  antecedent 
superior  fitness  of  things,  God  acts  according  to  it,  so  as  never  to  contradict  it ; 
and,  particulary,  in  all  his  judicial  proceedings  as  a  Governor,  and  distributer  of 
rewards  and  punislunents."  Yea,  he  says  expressly,  p.  42,  "  That  it  is  not 
possible  for  God  to  act  otherwise,  than  accordmg  to  this  fitness  and  goodness 
m  things.'* 

So  that  according  to  this  author,  putting  these  several  passages  of  his  Essay 
together,  there  is  no  virtue,  nor  any  thing  of  a  moral  nature,  in  the  most  sublime 
and  glorious  acts  and  exercises  of  God's  hohness,  justice,  and  faithfubess ;  and 
he  never  does  any  thing  which  is  in  itself  supremely  worthy,  and,  above  all 
other  things,  fit  and  excellent,  but  only  as  a  kind  of  mechanical  medium  of  fate ; 
and  in  what  he  does  as  the  Judge  and  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  he  exercises 
no  moral  excellency ;  exercising  no  freedom  in  these  things,  because  he  acts  by 
moral  necessity,  which  is,  in  effect,  the  same  with  physical  or  natural  .necessity  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  only  acts  by  an  Hobistical  fatality ;  as  a  Being  indeed  of  vast 
understandings  as  well  as  power  and  efficiency  (as  he  said  before),  hut  without  a 
Will  to  choose,  being  a  kind  of  Almighty  Minister  offate^  acting  under  its  su- 
ryreme  influence.  For  he  allows,  that  m  all  these  things,  God's  WiU  is  determined 
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constantly  and  certainly  by  a  superior  fitness,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him 
to  act  otherwise.  And  if  these  things  are  so,  what  glory  or  praise  belongs  tc 
God  for  doing  holily  and  justly,  or  taldng  the  most  fit,  holy,  wise  and  exc>ellent 
course,  in  any  one  instance  1  \Vfaereas,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  imd  also 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  it  does  not,  in  the  least,  derogate  from  the  honor 
of  any  being,  that  through  the  moral  perfection  of  his  nature,  he  necessarily  acty 
with  supreme  wisdom  and  holiness ;  but  on  the  contrary,  his  praise  is  the  great- 
er ;  herein  consists  the  height  of  Ais  glory. 

The  same  author,  p.  56,  supposes,  that  herein  appears  the  excellent 
character  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  thai  though  he  can  choose  contrary  to  the  fit- 
ness 0^  things,  yet  he  does  not ;  hut  suffers  himself  to  he  directed  hy  fitness  ;  and 
that,  in  this  conduct,  he  imitates  the  blessed  God.  And  yet,  he  supposes  it  is 
contrariwise  with  the  blessed  God ;  not  that  he  suffers  hinaself  to  be  directed  by 
fitness,  when  he  can  choose  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things,  but  that  he  cannot 
choose  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things;  as  he  says,  p.  42,  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  God  to  act  otherwise  than  according  to  this  fitness,  where  there  is  any 
fitness  or  goodness  in  things.  Yea,  he  suppases,  p.  31,  that  if  a  man  were 
perfectly  wise  and  good,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  he  constantly  and  certainly 
determined  hy  the  fitness  of  things. 

One  thinj^  more  I  would  observe*,  before  I  conclude  this  section ;  and  that  is, 
that  if  it  derogates  nothing  from  the  glory  of  God,  to  be  necessarily  determined 

Sr  superior  fitness  in  some  thin^,  then  neither  does  it  to  be  thus  determined  in 
1  things :  firom  any  thing  m  &e  nature  of  such  necessity,  as  at  all  detracting 
firom  God's  freedom,  independence,  absolute  supremacy,  or  any  dignity  or  glory 
of  his  nature,  state  or  manner  of  acting ;  or  ais  implying  any  infirmity,  restraint, 
or  subjection.  And  if  the  thin^  be  such  as  well  consists  with  God's  glory,  and 
has  nothing  tending  to  detract  from  it ;  then  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  ascribing 
it  to  God  in  too  many  things,  lest  thereby  we  should  detract  fi-om  God's  glory 
too  much. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Some  further  Objections  against  the  moral  Necessity  of  God's  Volitions  considered. 

The  author  last  cited,  as  has  been  observed,  owns  that  God,  being  perfectly 
wise,  will  constantly  and  certainly  choose  what  appears  most  fit,  where  there  is 
a  superior  fitness  and  goodness  in  things  ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
do  otherwise.  So  that  it  is  in  effect  confessed,  that  in  those  things  where  there 
is  any  real  preferableness,  it  is  no  dishonor,  nothing  in  any  respect  unworthy  ol 
God,  for  him  to  act  from  necessity ;  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  objected 
from  the  agreement  of  such  a  necessity,  with  the  fete  of  the  Stoics,  and  the 
necessity,  maintained  by  Mr.  Hobbes.  From  which  it  will  follow,  that  if  it 
were  so,  that  in  all  the  different  things,  among  which  God  chooses,  there  were 
evermore  a  superior  fitness,  or  preferableness  on  one  side,  then  it  would  be  no 
dishonor,  or  any  thing,  in  any  respect,  unworthy,  or  imbecoming  of  God,  for 
his  Will  to  be  necessanly  determined  in  every  thmg.  And  if  this  be  allowed, 
it  IS  a  giving  up  entirely  the  argument,  from  the  unsuitableness  of  such  a  neces- 
sity to  the  liberty,  supremacn^,  mdependence  and  glory  of  the  Divine  Being ; 
and  a  resting  the  whole  weight  of  the  affair  on  the  decision  of  another  point 
wholly  diverse ;  viz.,  whether  it  be  so  indeed,  that  in  all  the  various  possible 
things,  which  are  in  God's  view,  and  may  be  considered  as  capable  objects  ol 
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his  choice,  there  is  not  evermore  a  preferableness  in  one  thing  above  another. 
This  IS  denied  by  this  author ;  who  supposes,  that  m  many  instances,  between 
two  or  more  possible  things,  which  come  within  the  view  of  the  divine  mind, 
there  is  a  perfect  indifierence  and  equaUty,  as  to  fitness  or  tendency  to  attain 
any  good  end  which  God  can  have  in  view,  or  to  answer  any  of  his  desigas 
Now,  therefore,  I  would  consider  whether  this  be  evident 

The  arguments  brought  to  prove  this,  are  of  two  kmds.  (1.)  It  is  urged, 
that  in  many  instances,  we  must  suppose  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  be- 
tween various  possible  objects  of  choice,  which  God  has  in  view :  and  (2,)  that 
the  difference  between  many  thmgs  is  so  inconsiderable,  ^or  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  would  be  unre^isonable  to  suppose  it  to  be  of  any  consequence ;  or  to 
suppose  that  any  of  God*s  wise  designs  would  not  be  answered  in  one  way  as 
wellyas  the  other.    Therefore, 

L  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  there  are  any  instances 
wherein  there  is  a  perfect  likeness,  and  absolutely  no  difference,  between  differ* 
ent  objects  of  choice,  that  are  proposed  to  the  Divine  Understandmg  1 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,- it  may  be  worthy  to  be  considered,  whether  the 
contradiction  there  is  in  the  terms  of  the  question  proposed,  does  not  give  reason 
to  suspect,  that  there  is  an  inconsistence  in  the  thing  supposed.  It  is  inquired, 
whether  (Afferent  objects  of  choice  may  nftt  be  ab«)lutely  without  difference  ? 
If  they  are  absolutely  without  difference,  then  how  are  they  different  objects  of 
choice  ?  If  there  be  absolutely  no  difference,  in  any  respect,  then  there  is  no 
variety  or  distinction ;  for  distinction  is  only  by  some  difference.  And  if  there 
be  no"  variety  among  proposed  objects  of  choice,  then  there  is  no  opportimity  for 
variety  of  choice,  or  difference  of  determination.  For  that  determination  of  a 
thing,  which  is  not  diflerent  in  any  respect,  is  not  a  different  determination,  but 
the  same.    That  this  is  no  quibble,  may  appear  more  fully  anon* 

The  arguments,  to  prove  that  the  Most  High,  in  some  instances,  chooses  to 
do  one  thing  rather  than  another,  where  the  things  themselves  are  perfectly 
without  difference,  are  two. 

1.  That  the  various  parts  of  infinite  time  and  space,  absolutely  considered, 
are  perfectly  alike,  and  do  not  differ  at  all  one  from  another ;  and  that  therefore, 
when  God  determined  to  create  the  world  in  such  a  part  of  infinite  duration  and 
space,  rather  than  others,  he  determined  and  preferred,  among  various  objects, 
between  which  there  was  no  preferableness,  and  absolutely  no  difference. 

Answ.  This  objection  supposes  an  infinite  length  of  time  before  the  world 
was  created,  distinguished  by  successive  parts,  properly  and  truly  so ;  or  a  suc- 
cession of  limited  and  unmeasurable  periods  of  time,  following  one  another,  in 
an  infinitely  long  series ;  which  must  needs  be  a  groundless  imagination.  The 
eternal  duration  which  was  before  the  world,  being  only  the  eternity  of  God's 
existence ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  his  immediate,  perfect  and  invariable  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  his  unlimited  life,  together  and  at  once :  Vita  intermin-- 
abiliSftota,simiU  et  perfeda  possessio.  Wmch  is  so  generally  allowed,  that  I 
need  not  stand  to  demonstrate  it* 

*  "  If  all  created  beings  were  taken  away,  all  possibility  of  any  mutation  or  succession,  of  one  thing 
to  another,  would  appear  to  be  also  removed.  Abstract  succession  in  eternity  is  scarce  to  be  understood 
What  is  it  that  succeeds?  One  minute  to  another,  perhaps,  veliU  unda  avvervenit  undam.  But  when  we 
ima^e  this,  we  fancy  that  the  minutes  are  things  separately  existing.  Tnis  is  the  common  notion ;  and 
yet  It  is  a  manifest  prejudice.  Time  is  nothing  but  the  existence  of  created  successive  beings,  and  eternity 
the  necessary  existence  of  the  Deity.  Therefore,  if  this  necessary  being  hath  no  change  or  succession  in  his 
nature,  his  existence  must  of  course  be  unsuccessive.  We  seem  to  commit  a  double  oversight  in  this  case  ; 
first,  we  find  succession  in  the  necessary  nature  and  existence  of  the  Deity  himself ;  which  is  wrong,  if  the 
reasoning  above  be  conclusive.  And  then  we  ascribe  this  succession  to  eternity,  considered  abstractedly 
from  the  Eternal  Being ;  and  suppose  it,  one  knows  not  vi  hat,  a  thing  subsisting  by  itself,  and  flowing  one 
minute  after  another.  1  hm  is  the  work  of  pure  imasinAtioli,  and  contrary  to  the  mality  of  Udngs.  Hence  the 
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So  this  objection  supposes  an  extent  of  space  beyond  the  limits  of  the  crea- 
tion of  an  infinite  length,  breadth  and  depth,  truly  and  properly  distinguished 
into  diflFerent  measurable  parts,  I'united  at  certain  stages,  one  beyond  another,  in 
an  infinite  series.  Which  notion  of  absolute  and  infinite  space  is  doubtless  as 
unreasonable,  as  that  now  mentioned,  of  absolute  and  infinite  duration.  It  is  as 
improper  to  imaeme  that  the  immensity  and  omnipresence  of  God  is  distinguish* 
ed  by  a  series  of  miles  and  leagues,  one  beyond  another ;  as  that  the  infinite 
duration  of  God  is  distinguished  by  months  and  years,  one  after  another.  A 
diversity  and  order  of  distinct  parts,  limited  by  certain  periods,  is  as  conceivable, 
and  does  as  naturally  obtrude  itself  on  our '  imagination,  in  one  case  as  the 
other ;  and  there  is  equal  reason  in  each  case,  to  suppose  that  our  imagination 
deceives  us.  It  is  equally  improper  to  talk  of  months  and  years  of  the  Divine 
Existence,  and  milesquares  of  Deity ;  and  we  equally  deceive  ourselves,  when 
we  talk  of  the  world's  being  differently  fixed  with  respect  to  either  of  these 
sorts  of  measures.  I  think,  we  know  not  what  we  mean,  if  we  say,  the  world 
might  h^ve  been  differently  placed  from  what  it  is,  in  the  broad  expanse  of 
infinity ;  or,  that  it  might  have  been  differently  fixed  in  the  long  line  of  eternity ; 
and  all  arguments  and  objections,  which  are  built  on  the  imaginations  we  are 
apt  to  have  of  infinite  extension  or  duration,  are  buildii^  founded  on  shadows, 
or  castles  in  the  air. 

2.  The  second  ai^ument,  to  prove  that  the  Most  High  wills  one  thing 
rather  than  another,  without  any  superior  fitness  or  preferaUeness  in  the  thing 
preferred,  is  God's  actually  placing  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  particles,  or 
atoms  of  matter,  that  are  perfectly  equal  and  aUk^  The  forementioned  author 
says,  p.  78,  &c.,  "  If  one  would  descend  to  the  mmute  specific  particles,  of 
which  different  bodies  are  composed,  we  should  see  abundant  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  are  thousands  of  such  little  particles,  or  atoms  of  matter,  which  are 
perfectly  equal  and  alike,  and  could  give  no  distinct  determination  to  the  Will 
of  God,  where  to  place  them."  He  there  instances  in  particles  of  water,  of 
which  there  are  such  immense  numbers,  which  compose  the  rivers  and  Ojceans 
of  this  world ;  and  the  infinite  myriads  of  the  luminous  and  fiery  particles,  which 
compose  the  body  of  the  sun ;  so  many,  that  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to 
suppose  no  two  of  them  should  be  exactly  equal  and  alike. 

Answ.  ( 1.)  To  this  I  answer :  that  as  we  must  suppose  matter  to  be  infinitely 
divi^ble,  it  is  very  unlikely,  that  any  two,  of  all  these  particles,  are  exactly 
equal  and  alike ;  so  unlikely,  that  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  yea,  an  infinite  num- 
ber to  one,  but  it  is  otherwise ;  and  that  although  we  should  allow  a  great  simi- 
larity between  the  different  particles  of  water  and  fire,  as  to  their  general  nature 
and  fieure ;  and  however  small  we  suppose  those  particles  to  be,  it  is  infinitely 
unlikefy,  that  any  two  of  them  should  be  exactly  equal  in  dimensions  and  quan- 
tity of  matter.  If  we  should  suppose  a  great  many  globes  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  globe  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  very  strange,  if  there  were  any  two  of 
them  that  had  exactly  the  same  number  of  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  them. 

ciNnmon  metattborical  expressions :  time  runs  apaeej  let  ua  lay  hold  on  the  present  mintae,  and  the  like.  The 
philoaophera  tnemaelves  mislead  us  by  their  illustrations.  They  compare  eternity  to  the  motion  of  a  point 
ninning  on  forever,  and  making  a  traceless  infinite  line.  Here  the  point  is  supposed  a  thing  actudly 
subsistini^.  representing  the  present  minute ;  and  then  they  ascribe  motjon  or  succession  to  it ;  that  is, 
they  Ascnlie  motion  to  a  mere  nonentity,  to  illustrate  to  us  a  successive  eternity,  made  up  of  finite  suc^ 
cesaive  parts.  If  once  we  allow  an  all  uerfcct  mind,  which  halh  an  eternal,  immutable  and  infinite 
comprahension  of  all  things,  always  (ana  allow  it  we  must)  the  distinction  of  pant  and  future  vanishes 
with  respect  to  such  a  mind. — In  a  word,  if  we  proceed  step  by  step,  as  above,  the  eternity  or  existence 
of  the  Deity  will  appear  to  l)e  Vit^  intenmnahilis,  tata^  simiu  et  per f tela  poeatasio  ;  how  much  soever  this 
may  have  been  a  paradox  hitherto."  Tnquiry  into  tht  Nature  of  tht  Human  Soul.  Vol.  II.  p.  409,  410. 
411.    Edit.IIL  -^ 
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But  mfinitely  less  strange,  than  that  two  particles  of  light  should  have  just  the 
same  quantity  of  matter.  For  a  particle  of  liffht,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  is  composed  oi  infinitely  more  assignable  parts, 
than  there  are  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  the  globe  of  the  earth.  And  as  it 
is  infinitely  unlikely,  that  any  two  of  these  particles  should  be  equal ;  so  it  is, 
that  they  should  be  alike  in  other  respects ;  to  instance  in  the  configuration  of 
their  surfaces.  If  there  were  very  many  globes,  of  the  nature  of  the  earth,  it 
would  be  very  unlikely  that  any  two  should  have  exactly  the  same  number  o( 
particles  of  dust,  water  and  stone,  in  their  surfaces,  and  all  posited  exactly  alike, 
one  with  respect  to  another,  without  any  difference,  in  any  part  discernible 
either  by  the  naked  eye  or  microscope ;  but  infinitely  less  strange,  than  that  two 
particles  of  light  should  be  perfectly  of  the  same  figure.  For  there  are  infinitely 
more  assignable  real  parts  on  the  surface  of  a  particle  of  Ught  than  there  are 
particles  of  dust,  water  and  stone,  on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

Answ.  (2.)  But  then,  supposing  that  there  are  two  particles,  or  atoms  of 
matter,  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which  God  has  placed  indifferent  parts  of  the 
creation  ;  as  I  will  not  deny  it  to  be  possible  for  God  to  make  two  bodies  per- 
fectly alike,  and  put  them  m  different  places ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  two 
different  or  distinct  acts  or  eflPects  of  the  Divine  Power  have  exactly  the  same 
fitness  for  the  same  ends.  For  these  two  different  bodies  are  not  different  or 
distinct  in  any  other  respects  than  those  wherein  they  differ :  they  are  two 
in  no  other  respects  than  those  wherein  there  is  a  difference.  If  they  are 
perfectly  equal  and  alike  in  themselves,  then  they  can  be  distinmiished,  or 
be  distinct,  only  in  those  things  which  are  called  circumstances ;  as  place,  time, 
rest,  motion,  or  some  other  present  or  past  circumstances  or  relations.  For 
it  is  difference  only  that  constitutes  distinction.  If  God  makes  two  bodies,  in 
themselves  every  way  equal  and  alike,  and  agreeing  perfectly  in  all  other  cir- 
cumstances and  relations,  but  only  their  place ;  then  in  this  only  is  there  any 
distinction  or  duplicity.  The  figure  is  the  same,  the  measure  is  the  same,  the 
solidity  and  resistance  are  the  same,  and  every  thing  the  same  only  the  place. 
Therefore  what  the  Will  of  God  determines,  is  this,  namely,  that  there  ^ould 
be  the  same  figure,  the  same  extension,  the  same  resistance,  &c.,  in  two  differ- 
ent places.  And  for  this  determination  he  has  some  reason.  There  is  some 
end,  for  which  such  a  determination  and  act  has  a  peculiar  fitness,  above  all 
other  acts.  Here  is  no  one  thing  determined  without  an  end,  and  no  one  thing 
without  a  fitness  for  that  end,  superior  to  any  thing  else.  If  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  God  to  cause  the  same  resistance,  and  the  same  figure,  to  be  in  two  different 
places  and  situations,  we  can  no  more  justly  argue  from  it,  that  here  must  be 
some  determination  or  act  of  God's  Will  that  is  wholly  without  motive  or  end, 
than  we  can  argue,  that  whenever,  in  any  case  it  is  a  man's  Will  to  speak  the 
same  words,  or  make  the  same  sounds  at  two  different  times ;  there  must  be 
some  determination  or  act  of  his  Will,  without  any  motive  or  end.  The  differ- 
ence of  place,  in  the  former  case,  proves  no  more  than  the  difference  of  time 
does  in  the  other.  If  any  one  should  say,  with  regard  to  the  former  case,  that 
there  must  be  something  determined  without  an  end,  viz.,  that  of  those  two  sim- 
ilar bodies,  this  in  particular  should  be  made  in  this  place,  and  the  other  in  the 
other,  and  should  inquire,  why  the  Creator  did  not  make  them  in  a  transposition, 
when  both  are  alike,  and  each  would  equally  have  suited  either  place  ?  The 
inquiry  supposes  something  that  is  not  true,  namely,  that  the  two  bodies  differ 
and  are  distinct  in  other  respects  besides  their  place.  So  that  with  this  distinc- 
tion inherent  in  them,  they  might,  in  their  first  creation,  have  been  i 
and  each  might  have  begun  its  existence  in  the  place  of  the  other. 
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Let  us,  for  clearness  sake,  suppose,  that  God  had,  at  the  beginning,  made 
two  globes,  each  of  an  inch  diameter,  both  perfect  spheres,  and  perfectly  solid, 
without  pores,  and  perfectly  alike  in  every  respect,  and  placed  them  near  one  to 
another,  one  towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  towards  the  left,  without  any 
difference  as  to  time,  motion  or  rest,  past  or  present,  or  any  circumstance,  but 
only  their  place ;  and  the  question  ^ould  be  asked,  wl^  God  in  their  creation 
placed  them  so :  why  that  which  is  made  on  the  right  hand,  was  not  made  on  the 
left,  and  vice  versa  ?  Let  it  be  well  considered,  whether  there  be  any  sense  in 
such  a  question ;  and  whether  the  inquiry  does  not  suppose  something  false  and 
absurd.  Let  it  be  considered,  what  the  Creator  must  have  done  otherwise  than 
he  did,  what  different  act  of  Will  or  power  he  must  have  exerted,  in  order  to 
the  thing  proposed.  All  that  could  have  been  done,  would  have  been  to  have 
made  two  spheres  perfectly  alike,  in  the  same  places  where  he  has  made  them, 
without  any  diffc^rence  of  the  thin^  made,  either  in  themselves  or  in  any  cir* 
cumstance ;  so  that  the  whole  elect  would  have  been  without  any  difference, 
and  therefore,  just  the  same.  By  the  supposition,  the  two  spheres  are  different 
in  no  other  respixst  but  their  place  ;  and  therefore  in  other  respects  they  are  the 
same.  Each  has  the  same  roundness ;  it  is  not  a  distinct  rotundity,  in  any 
other  respect  bi  t  its  situation.  There  are  also  the  same  dimensions,  differing  in 
nothing  but  their  place.  And  so  of  their  resistance,  and  every  thing  else  that 
belongs  to  them. 

Here,  if  any  chooses  to  say,  "  that  there  is  a  difference  in  another  respect, 
viz.,  that  they  are  not  NUMERICALLY  the  same ;  that  it  is  thus  with  all  the 
qualities  that  belong  to  them  ;  that  it  is  confessed  they  are,  in  some  respects,  the 
same ;  that  is,  they  are  both  exactly  alike ;  but  yet  numerically  they  differ. 
Thus  the  roundness  of  one  is  not  the  same  numerical  individual  roundness  with 
that  of  the  other."  Let  this  be  supposed ;  then  the  question  about  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Divine  Will  in  the  anair,  is.  Why  did  God  will,  that  this  indivi- 
dual roundness  should  be  at  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  individual  roundness 
at  the  left  ?  Why  did  he  not  make  them  in  a  contrary  position  ?  Let  any 
rational  person  consider,  whether  such  questions  be  not  words  without  a  mean- 
ing, as  much  as  if  God  should  see  fit  for  some  ends,  to  cause  the  same  sounds  to 
be  re{>eated,  or  made  at  two  different  times ;  the  sounds  being  perfectly  the  , 
same  in  every  respect,  but  only  one  was  a  minute  after  the  other ;  and  it  should 
be  asked  upon  it,  why  did  Grod  cause  these  sounds,  numerically  different,  to  suc- 
ceed one  the  other  in  such  a  manner  ?  Why  did  he  not  make  that  individual 
sound,  which  was  in  the  first  minute,  to  be  in  the  second  1  And  the  individual 
sound  of  the  last  minute  to  be  in  the  first  1  These  inquiries  would  be  even  ridi- 
culous ;  as,  I  think,  every  person  must  see,  at  once,  in  the  case  proposed  of  two 
sounds,  being  only  the  same  repeated,  absolutely  without  aiiy  difference,  but  that 
<Hie  circiimstance  of  time.  If  die  Most  High  sees  it  will  answer  some  ^ood  end, 
that  the  same  sound  should  be  made  by  lightning  at  two  distinct  tunes,  and 
therefore  wills  that  it  should  be  so,  must  it  needs  therefore  be,  that  herein  there 
is  some  act  of  God's  Will  without  any  naotive  or  end  ?  God  saw  fit  often,  at 
distinct  times,  and  on  different  occa^ons,  to  say  the  very  same  words  to  Moses, 
namely,  those,  /  am  Jehovah.  And  woulci  it  not  be  unreasonable  to  infer,  as  a 
certam  consequence,  from  this,  that  here  must  be  some  act  or  acts  of  the  Divine 
Will,  in  determining  and  disposing  these  words  exactly  alike,  at  different  times, 
wholly  without  aim  or  inducement  ?  But  it  would  be  no  more  unreasonable 
than  to  say,  that  there  must  be  an  act  of  God's  without  any  inducement,  if  he 
«ees  it  best,  and,  for  some  reasons,  determines  that  there  shall  be  the  same  resis- 
tance the  same  dimensions,  and  the  same  figure,  in  several  distinct  places. 
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If,  in  the  instance  of  the  two  spheres,  perfectly  alike,  it  be  supposed  possible 
that  God  might  have  made  them  in  a  contrary  position ;  that  which  is  made  at 
the  right  hand  being  made  at  the  left;  then  I  ask,  whether  it  is  not  evidently 
equally  possible,  if  God  had  made  but  one  of  them,  and  that  in  the  place  of  the 
right  hand  globe,  that  he  might  have  made  that  numerically  different  from  what 
it  is,  and  numerically  different  from  what  he  did  make  it,  though  perfectly 
alike,  and  in  the  same  place;  and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  every  respect, 
in  the  same  circiunstances  and  relations  ?  Namely,  whether  he  might  not 
have  made  it  numerically  the  same  with  that  which  he  has  now  made 
at  the  left  hand,  and  so  have  left  that  which  is  now  created  at  the  right 
hand,  in  a  state  of  nonexistence  ?  And,  if  so,  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  made  one  in  that  place,  perfectly  like  these,  and  yet 
numerically  differing  from  both  ?  And  let  it  be  considered,  whether,  from  this 
notion  of  a  hiunerical  difference  in  bodies,  perfectly  equal  and  aUke,  which 
numerical  difference  is  something  inherent  in  the  bodies  themselves,  and  diverse 
from  the  difference  of  place  or  time,  or  any  circumstance  whatsoever ;  it  will 
not  follow,  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  numerically  different  possible 
bodies,  perfectly  alike,  among  which  God  chooses,  by  a  selfnietermining  power, 
when  he  goes  about  to  create  bodies. 

Therefore  let  us  put  the  case  thus :  supposing  that  God,  in  the  beginning, 
had  created  but  one  perfectly  solid  sphere,  in  a  certain  place ;  and  it  should  be 
inquired,  Why  God  created  that  individual  sphere,  in  that  place,  at  that  time  ? 
And  why  he  did  not  create  another  sphere,  perfectly  like  it,  but  numerically 
different,  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time  1  Or  why  he  chose  to  bring  into 
being  there,  that  very  body,  rather  than  any  of  the  infinite  number  of  other 
bodies,  perfectly  like  it ;  either  of  which  he  could  have  made  there  as  well,  and 
would  have  ansi^ered  his  end  as  well  t  Why  he  caused  to  exist,  at  that  place 
and  time,  that  iniiividual  roundness,  rather  than  any  other  of  the  infinite  number 
of  individual  rotundities  just  like  it  ?  Why  that  individual  resistance,  rather  than 
any  other  of  the  infinite  number  of  possible  resistances  just  like  it  ?  And  it 
might  as  reasonably  be  asked,  Why,  when  God  first  cai^  it  to  thunder,  he 
caused  that  individual  sound  then  to  be  made,  and  not  another  just  like  it  ? 
Why  did  he  make  choice  of  this  very  sound,  and  reject  all  the  infinite  number 
of  other  possible  sounds  just  like  it,  but  numerically  differing  from  it,  and  all 
differing  one  from  another  ?  I  think,  every  body  must  be  sensible  of  the  absur- 
dity and  nonsense  of  what  is  supposed  in  such  inquiries.  And,  if  we  calmly 
attend  to  the  matter,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  all  such  kind  of  objections  as 
I  am  answering,  are  founded  on  nothing  but  the  imperfection  of  our  manner  of 
conceiving  things,  and  the  obscureness  of  language,  and  great  want  of  clearness 
and  precision  in  the  signification  of  terms. 

If  any  shall  find  fault  with  this  reasoning,  that  it  is  going  a  great  length  in 
metaphysical  niceties  and  subtilties,  I  answer,  the  objection  which  they  are  in  reply 
to,  is  a  metaphysical  subtilty,  and  must  be  treated  according  to  the  nature  of  it* 

II.  Another  thing  alleged  is,  that  innumerable  things  which  are  determined 
by  the  Divine  Will,  and  chosen  and  done  by  God  rather  than  others,  differ  from 
those  that  are  not  chosen  in  so  inconsiderable  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  un-^ 
reasonable  to  suppose  the  difference  to  be  of  any  consequence,  or  that  there  is 
any  superior  fitness  or  goodness,  that  God  can  have  respect  to  in  the  deter- 
mination. 

*  "  For  men  to  hare  recourse  to  tubtiltiee,  in  raiaing  difficulties,  and  then  complain,  that  they  shooid 
be  taken  off  liy  minutely  examining  these  subtiHies,  is  a  strange  kind  of  procedure."  Natwi  of  tha 
Hwivm  Soul,  VoL  II.  page  331. 
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To  which  I  answer ;  it  is  iioposable  for  us  to  determine,  with  any  certainty 
OT  evidence,  that  because  the  dinerence  is  very  small,  and  appears  to  us  of  no 
consideration,  therefore  there  is  absolutely  no  superior  goodness,  and  no  valuable 
end,  which  can  be  proposed  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of -tlie  world,  in 
ordering  such  a  difference.  The  forementioned  author  mentions  many  instances. 
One  is,  tl;^ere  being  one  atom  in  the  whole  universe  more  or  less.  But  I  think, 
it  woidd  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  God  made  one  atom  in  vain,  or 
without  any  end  or  motive.  He  made  not  one  atom,  but  what  was  a  work 
of  his  Almighty  power,  as  much  as  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  and  requires 
as  much  of  a  constant  exertion  of  Almighty  power  to  uphold  it;  and  was 
made  and  is  upheld  understandingly,  and  on  design^  as  much  as  if  no  other 
had  been  made  but  that  And  it  would  be  as  imreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
he  made  it  without  any  thing  really  aimed  at  in  so  doing,  as  much  as  to  suppose, 
that  he  made  the  planet  Jupiter  without  aim  or  design. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  most  minute  effects  of  the  Creator's  power,  the  small- 
est assignable  difference  between  the  things  which  God  has  made,  may  be 
attended,  in  the  whole  series  of  events,  and  the  whole  compass  and  extent  of 
their  influence,  with  very  great  and  important  consequences.  If  the  laws  of 
motion  and  gravitation,  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  hold  universally,  there 
IS  not  one  atom,  nor  the  least  assignable  part  of  an  atom,  but  what  has  influence, 
every  moment,  throughout  the  whole  material  universe,  to  cause  every  pai-t  to 
be  otherwise  than  it  would  be,  if  it  were  not  for  that  particular  corporeal  exist- 
ence. And  however  the  effect  is  insensible  for  the  present,  yet  it  may,  in  length 
of  time,  become  great  and  important 

To  illustrate  mis,  let  us  suppose  two  bodies  moving  the  same  way,  in  straight 
lines,  perfectly  parallel  one  to  another ;  but  to  be  diverted  from  this  parallel 
course,  and  drawn  one  from  another,  as  much  as  might  be  by  the  attraction  of 
an  atom,  at  the  distance  of  one  of  the  furthest  of  the  fixed  stars  from  the  earth ; 
these  bodies  being  turned  out  of  the  lines  of  their  parallel  motion,  will,  by  de- 
grees, get  further  and  further  distant,  one  from  the  other ;  and  though  the  dis- 
tance may  be  imperceptible  for  a  long  time,  yet  at  length  it  may  become  very 
great  So  tiiv  revolution  of  a  planet  round  tlie  sim  being  retarded  or  accel- 
erated, and  the  orbit  of  its  revolution  made  greater  or  less,  and  more  or  less 
elliptical,  and  so  its  periodical  time  longer  or  shorter,  no  more  than  mav  be  by 
the  influence  of  the  least  atom,  might,  in  length  of  time,  perform  a  whole  revo- 
lution sooner  or  later  than  otherwise  it  would  have  done ;  which  might  make  a 
vast  alteration  vrith  r^ard  to  millioas  of  important  events.  So.  the  influence  of 
the  least  particle  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  such  effect  on  something  in  the 
constitution  of  some  human  body,  as  to  cause  another  thought  to  arise  in  the 
mind  at  a  certain  time,  than  otherwise  would  have  been;  vvhich,  in  length  of 
time  (yea,  and  that  not  very  great),  might  occasion  a  vast  alteration  through 
the  whole  world  of  mankind.  And  so  innumerable  other  ways  might  be  men- 
tioned, wherein  the  least  assignable  alteration  may  possibly  be  attended  with 
great  consequences. 

Another  argument,  which  the  forementioned  author  brings  against  a  neces- 
sary determination  of  the  Divine  Will,  by  a  superior  fitness,  is,  that  such  doctrine 
derogates  from  the  freeness  of  God's  grace  and  goodness,  in  choosing  the  objects 
of  his  favor  and  bounty,  and  from  the  obligation  upon  men  to  thankfulness  for 
special  benefits.    Page  89,  &c. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  would  observe, 

I.  That  it  derogates  no  more  from  the  goodness  of  God,  to  suppose  the 
exercise  of  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  to  be  determined  by  wisdom,  than  to 

V(rL.  n.  20 
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suppose  it  determined  by  chance,  and  that  his  favors  are  bestowed  altogether  a^ 
random,  his  Will  being  determined  by  nothing  but  perfect  accident,  without 
any  end  or  design  whatsoever ;  which  must  be  the  case,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated, if  volition  be  not  determined  by  a  prevailing  motive.  That  which  is 
owing  to  perfect  contingence,  wherein  neither  previous  inducement,  nor  antece- 
dent choice  has  any  hand,  )S  not  owing  more  to  goodness  or  benevolence,  than 
that  which  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  wise  end. 

2.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  if  the  motive  that  determines  the  Will  of  God, 
in  the  choice  of  the  objects  of  his  favors,  be  any  moral  quality  in  the  object, 
recommending  that  object  to  his  benevolence  above  others,  his  choosing  that 
object  is  not  so  great  a  manifestation  of  the  freeness  and  sovereignty  of  his  grace, 
as  if  it  were  otherwise.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  this,  in  onder  to 
our  supposing  that  he  has  some  wise  end  in  view,  in  determimng  to  bestow  his 
favors  on  one  person  rather  than  another.  We  are  to  distinguish  between  the  merit 
of  the  object  of  God's  favor,  or  a  moral  qualification  of  the  object  attracting  that 
favor  and  recommending  to  it,  and  the  natural  fitness  of  such  a  determination  of  the 
act  of  God's  goodness,  to  answer  some  wise  designs  of  his  own,  some  end^in  the 
view  of  God's  omniscience.  It  is  God's  own  act,  that  is  the  proper  and  immedi- 
ate object  of  his  volition. 

3.  I  suppose  that  none  will  deny,  but  that,  in  some  instances,  God  acts  from 
wise  designs  in  determining  the  particular  subjects  of  his  favors.  None  will  say, 
I  presume,  that  when  God  distinguishes,  by  his  bounty,  particular  societies  or 
persons.  He  never,  in  any  instance,  exercises  any  wisdom  in  so  doing,  a'uning 
at  some  happy  consequence.  And,  if  it  be  not  denied  to  be  so  in  some  mstances, 
then  I  would  mquire,  whether,  in  these  instances,  God's  goodness  is  less  mani- 
fested, than  in  those  wherein  God  has  no  aim  or  end  at  all  ?  And  whether  the 
subjects  have  less  cause  of  thankfulness  ?  And  if  so,  who  shall  be  thankful  f9r 
the  bestowment  of  distinguishing  mercy,  with  that  enhancing  circumstance  of 
the  distinction's  being  made  without  an  eni  ?  How  shall  it  be  known  when 
God  is  influenced  by  some  wise  aim,  and  when  not  ?  It  is  very  manifest,  with 
respect  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  God  had  wise  ends  in  choosing  him  to  be  a 
Christian  and  an  Apostle,  who  had  been  a  persecutor,  &c.  The  Apostle  him- 
self mentions  one  end.  1  Tim.  15, 16,  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  vxyrld  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.  Hoiobeit^for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy y  that  in 
me  firsts  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-suffering,  for  a  pattern  to  them 
who  should  hereafter  believe  on  Him  to  life  everlasting.  But  yet  the  Apostle 
never  looked  on  it  as  a  diminution  of  the  freedom  and  riches  of  Divine  Grace  in 
his  election,  which  he  so  often  and  so  greatly  magnifies.  This  brings  me  to  observe, 

4.  Our  supposing  such  a  moral  necessity  m  the  acts  of  God's  Will,  as  has 
been  spoken  of,  is  so  far  from  necessarily  derogating  from  the  riches  of  God's 
grace  to  such  as  are  the  chosen  objects  of  his  favor,  that,  in  many  instances, 
this  moral  necessity  may  arise  from  goodness,  and  from  the  great  degree  of  it. 
God  may  choose  this  object  rather  than  another,  as  having  a  superior  fitness  to 
answer  the  ends,  designs  and  inclinations  of  his  goodness ;  being  more  sinful, 
and  so  more  miserable  and  necessitous  than  others ;  the  inclinations  of  Infinite 
Mercy  and  Benevolence  may  be  more  gratified,  aud  the  gracious  design  of  God's 
sending  his  Son  into  the  world,  may  be  more  abundantly  answered,  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  mercy  towards  such  an  object,  rather  than  another. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  before  I  finish  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
head  of  the  necessity  of  the  acts  of  God's  Will ;  and  that  is,  that  something 
much  more  like  a  servile  subjection  of  the  Divine  Being  to  fatal  necessity,  will 
follow  fron    Arminian  principles,  than  from  the  doctrmes  which  they  oppose. 
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For  they  (at  least  most  of  them)  suppose,  with  respect  to  all  events  that  hap- 
pen in  the  moral  world,  depending  on  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  which  are 
the  most  important  events  of  the  universe,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate ; 
I  say,  they  suppose,  with  respect  to  these,  that  God  has  a  certain  foreknowledge 
of  them,  antecedent  to  any  purposes  or  decrees  of  his,  about  them.  And  if  so, 
they  have  a  fixed  certain  futunty,  prior  to  any  designs  or  volitions  of  his,  and 
independent  on  them,  and  to  which  his  volitions  must  be  subject,  as  he  would 
wisely  acconamodate  his  affairs  to  this  fixed  futurity  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
moral  world.  So  that  here,  instead  of  a  moral  necessity  of  God's  Will,  arising 
from,  or  consisting  in,  the  infinite  perfection  and  blessedness  of  the  Divine  Being, 
we  have  a  fixed  unalterable  state  of  things,  properly  distinct  from  the  perfect 
nature  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the  state  of  the  Divine  Will  and  Design,  and  en- 
tirely independent  on  these  things,  and  which  they  have  no  hand  in,  because  they 
are  prior  to  them ;  and  which  God's  Will  is  truly  subject  to,  he  bein^  obliged  to 
conform  or  accommodate  himself  to  it,  in  all  his  purposes  and  decrees,  and  in  every 
thing  he  does  in  his  disposals  and  government  of  the  world ;  the  moral  world  being 
the  end  of  the  natural ;  so  that  all  is  in  vain,  that  is  not  accommodated  to  that  state 
of  the  moral  world  which  consists  in,  or  depends  upon,  the  acts  and  state  of  the  wills 
of  moral  agents,  which  had  a  fixed  futurition  from  eternity.  Such  a  subjection 
to  necessity  as  Ais,  would  truly  argue  an  inferiority  and  servitude,  that  would 
be  unworthy  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  notion 
which  many  of  the  heathen  had  of  fate,  as  above  the  gods,  than  that  moral  ne- 
cessity of  fitness  and  wisdom  which  has  been  spoken  of  j  and  is  truly  repugnant 
to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  and  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  his 
Will ;  and  really  subjects  the  Will  of  the  Most  High,  to  the  Will  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  brings  him  into  dependence  upon  them. 


lECTION    IX. 


Concerning  that  Objection  against  the  Doctrine  which  has  been  maintained,  that  it 
makes  God  the  Author  of  Sin. 

It  is  urged  by  ArminiaTis^  that  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  men's  voli- 
tions, or  their  necessary  connection  with  antecedent  events  and  circumstances, 
makes  the  first  cause,  and  supreme  orderer  of  all  things,  the  author  of  sin;  in 
that  he  has  so  constituted  the  state  and  course  of  things,  that  sinful  volitions 
become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  his  disposal.  Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  Discourse 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,*  cites  one  of  the  ancients,  as  on  his  side,  declaring 
that  this  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  Will  "  absolves  sinners,  as  domg  nothing 
of  their  own  accord  which  was  evil,  and  would  cast  all  the  blame  of  all  the 
wickedness  committed  in  the  world,  upon  God,  and  upon  his  Providence,  if  that 
were  admitted  by  the  assertors  of  this  fate ;  whether  he  himself  did  necessitate 
them  to  do  these  things,  or  ordered  matters  so,  that  they  should  be  constrained 
to  do  them  by  some  oflier  cause."  And  the  doctor  says,  in  another  place,t  "  In 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  in  the  opinion  of  philosophers,  cofusa  dejkiens^  in 
rdms  necessariisy  ad  causam  per  se  efficientem  reducenda  est.  In  things  neces- 
sary, the  deficient  cause  must  be  reduced  to  the  efiScient  And  in  thfe  case  the 
reason  is  evident ;  because  the  not  doing  what  is  required,  or  not  avoiding  what 
is  forbidden,  bein^  a  defect,  must  follow  from  the  position  of  the  necessary 
cause  of  that  deficiency.'' 

«OntheFivePoixkt«,p.361  tn>id,p.46& 
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Concerning  this,  I  would  observe  the  following  things. 

I.  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  this  matter,  it  is  nothing  peculiar  to  this 
scheme ;  it  is  no  difficulty  or  disadvantage,  wherein  it  is  distinguished  from  tlxe 
scheme  of  Arminians  ;  and,  therefore,  not  reasonably  objected  by  them. 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes,  that  if  sin  necessarily  follows  from  God's  withholding  as- 
sistance, or  if  that  assistance  be  not  given,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tlw; 
avoiding  of  evil ;  then,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  God  must  be  as  properly  the 
author  of  that  evil,,as  if  he  were  the  efficient  cause  of  it  From  whence,  according 
to  what  he  himself  says  of  the  devils  and  damned  spirits,  God  must  be  the  proper 
author  of  their  perfect  unrestrained  wickedness :  he  must  be  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  great  pride  of  the  devils,  and  of  their  perfect  malignity  against  God,  Christ,  his 
saints,  and  all  that  is  good,  and  of  the  insatiable  cruelty  of  their  disposition.  For 
he  allows,  that  God  has  so  forsaken  them,  and  does  so  withhold  his  assistance 
from  them,  that  they  are.'incapacitated  for  doing  good,  and  determined  only  to 
evil.*  Our  doctrine,  in  its  consequence,  makes  God  the  author  of  men's  sin  in 
this  world,  no  more,  and  in  no  other  sense,  than  his  doctrine,  in  its  consequence, 
makes  God  the  author  of  the  hellish  pride  and  malice  of  the  devils.  And  doubt- 
less the  latter  is  as  odious  an  effect  as  the  former. 

Again,  if  it  will  follow  at  all,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  from  what  has 
been  supposed  of  a  sure  and  infallible  connection  between  antecedents  and  coi>- 
sequents,  it  will  follow  because  of  this,  viz.,  that  for  God  to  be  the  author  or 
orderer  of  those  things  which,  he  knows  beforehand,  will  infallibly  be  attended 
with  such  a  consequence,  is  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  as  for  him  to  be  the  author 
of  that  consequence.  But,  if  this  be  so,  tms  is  a  difficulty  which  equally  attends 
the  doctrine  of  Jirminians  themselves  ;  at  least,  of  those  of  them  who  allow 
God's  certain  foreknowledge  of  all  events.  For  on  the  supposition  of  such  a 
foreknowledoe,  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  every  sin  that  is  committed  :  God 
knew,  that  if  he  ordered  and  brought  to  pass  such  and  such  events,  such  sins 
would  infallibly  follow.  As  for  instance,  God  certainly  foreknew,  long  before 
Judas  was  born,  that  if  he  ordered  things  so,  that  there  should  be  such  a  man 
bom,  at  such  a  time,  and  at  such  a  place,  and  that  his  life  should  be  preserved, 
and  that  he  should,  in  Divine  Providence,  be  led  into  acquaintance  with  Jesus  ; 
and  that  his  heart  should  be  so  influenced  by  God's  Spirit  or  Providence,  as  to 
be  inclined  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  should  be  one  of  those  twelve, 
which  should  be  chosen  constantly  to  attend  him  as  his  iamily  ;  and  that  his 
health  should  be  preserved,  so  that  he  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  last 
passover  in  Christ's  life  \  and  if  it  should  be  so  ordered,  that  Judas  should  see 
Christ's  kind  treatment  of  the  woman  which  anointed  him  at  Bethany,  and  have 
that  reproof  from  Christ,  which  he  had  at  that  time,  and  see  and  hear  other 
things,  which  excited  his  enmity  against  his  Master,  and  that  if  other  circumstan- 
ces should  be  ordered,  as  they  were  ordered  ;  it  would  be  what  would  most 
certainly  and  infallibly  follow,  that  Judas  would  betray  his  Lord,  and  would 
soon  after  hang  himself,  and  die  impenitent,  and  be  sent  to  hell,  for  hb  horrid 
wickedness. 

Therefore,  this  supposed  difficulty  ought  not  to  be  brought  as  an  objection 
against  the  scheme  which  has  been  maintained,  as  disagreeing  with  the  Arminian 
scheme,  seeing  it  is  no  difficulty  owing  to  such  disagreement ;  but  a  difficulty 
wherein  the  Arminians  share  with  us.  That  must  be  unreasonably  made  an 
objection  against  our  differing  from  them,  which  we  should  not  escape  or  avoid 
at  all  by  agreeing  with  them. 

And  therefore  I  would  observe, 

•  On  the  Fire  Points,  p.  302,  305. 
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n.  They  who  object,  that  this  doctrine  makes  Grod  the  author  of  sin,  ought 
distinctly  to  explain  what  they  mean  by  that  phrase,  The  avthor  of  sin.  I  know 
the  phrase,  as  it  is  commonly  used,  signifies  something  very  ilL  If  by  the  author 
of  sin,  be  meant  the  sinner ,  the  agent,  or  actor  of  sin,  or  the  doer  of  a  wicked 
thing;  so  it  would  be  a  reproach  and  blasphemy,  to  suppose  God  to  be  the 
author  of  sin.  In  this  sense,  I  utterly  deny  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin ;  reject- 
ing such  an  imputation  on  the  Most  High,  as  what  is  infinitely  to  be  abhoired ; 
and  deny  any  such  thing  to  be  the  consequence  of  what  I  have  laid  down.  But 
if,  by  the  author  of  sin,  is  meant  the  permitter,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  sin ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events,  in  such  a  manner,  for  wise,  holy, 
and  most  excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that  sin,  if  it  be  permitted  or  not  hindered, 
will  most  certainly  and  infallibly  follow  :  I  say*,  if  tliis  be  all  that  is  meant,  by 
being  the  author  of  sm,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  is  the  author  of  siji  (though  I 
dislike  ^nd  reject  the  phrase,  as  that  which  by  use  and  custom  is  apt  to  carry 
another  sense  1  it  is  no  reproach  for  the  Most  High  to  be  thus  the  author  of  sin. 
This  is  not  to  oe  the  actor  of  sin,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  holiness.  What  God 
doth  herein,  is  holy  ;  and  a  glorious  exercise  of  the  infinite  excellency  of  his  na- 
ture. And,  I  do  not  deny,  that  God's  being  thus  the  author  of  sin,  follows  from  , 
what  I  have  laid  down  ;  and,  I  assert,  that  it  equally  follows  from  the  doctrine 
which  is  maintained  by  most  of  the  Arminian  divines. 

That  it  is  most  certainly  so,  that  God  is  in  such  a  manner  the  disposer  and 
orderer  of  sin,  is  evident,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  Scripture ;  as  well  as 
because  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  otherwise.  In  such  a  man- 
ner God  ordered  the  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh,  in  his  refusmff  to  obey  God's  com- 
mands, to  let  the  people  go.  Exod.  iv.  21,  **  I  will  harden  his  heart,  that  he 
shall  not  let  the  people  go."  Chap.  vii.  2 — 5,  "  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  speak 
unto  Pharaoh,  that  he  send  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  his  land.  And  I 
will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  multiply  my  signs  and  my  wonders  in  the  land 
of  Egypt  But  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you ;  that  I  may  lay  mine  hand 
upon  Egypt,  by  great  judgments,"  &c  Chap.  ix.  12,  "And  the  Lord  hardened 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  spoken 
unto  Moses."  Chap.  x.  1,  2,  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pha- 
Rioh ;  for  I  have  hardened  his  heart  and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I  might 
show  these  signs  before  him,  and  that  thou  mayest  tell  it  in  the  ears  of  thy  son, 
and  thy  son's  son,  what  things  I  have  wrought  in  Egypt,  and  my  signs  which 
I  have  done  amongst  them,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  Chap.  xiv. 
4,  "  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  that  he  shall  follow  after  them  :  and 
I  will  be  honored  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  Host."  Verse^,  "  And  the 
Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt,  and  he  pursued  after  the 
Children  of  Israel."  And  it  is  certain,  that  in  such  a  manner,  God,  for  wise 
and  good  ends,  ordered  that  event,  Joseph's  being  sold  into  Egypt,  by  his  breth- 
ren. Gen.  xlv.  5,  "  Now,  therefore,  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  ^th  yourselves, 
that  ye  sold  me  hither ;  for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life." 
Verae  7, 8,  "  Grod  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth, 
and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance  :  so  now  it  was  not  you,  that  sent 
me  hither,  but  God."  Psal.  cv.  17,  **  He  sent  a  man  before  them,  even  Joseph, 
who  was  sold  for  a  servant"  It  is  certain,  that  thus  God  orderwl  the  sin  and 
folly  of  Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites,  in  refusing  to  let  the  people  of  Israel  pass 
by  him  peaceably.  Deut  ii.  30,  "  But  Sihon  King  of  Heshbon  would  not  let  us 
pass  by  him  ;  for  the  Lord  thy  Gtod  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart  ob- 
stinate, that  he  might  deliver  him  into  thine  hand."  It  is  certain,  that  God  thus 
ordered  the  sin  and  folly  of  the  Kings  of  Canaan,  that  diey  attempted  not  to 
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make  peace  with  Israel,  but  with  a  stupid  boldness  and  obstinacy,  set  themselves 
violently  to  oppose  them  and  their  God.  Josh.  xi.  20,  "  For  it  was  of  the  Lord, 
to  harden  their  hearts,  that  they  should  come  against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he 
might  destroy  them  utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  no  favor  ;  but  that  he 
might  destroy  them,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  It  is  evident,  that  thus 
God  ordered  the  treacherous  rebellion  of  Zedekiah  against  the  King  of  Babylon. 
Jer.  lii  3,  ^'  For  through  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  m  Jerusalem, 
and  Judah,  until  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that  Zedekiah  rebelled 
against  the  King  of  Babylon."  So  2  Kings  xxiv.  20.  And  it  is  exceeding 
manifest,  that  God  thus  ordered  the  rapine  and  unrighteous  ravages  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  spoiling  and  ruining  the  nations  round  about  Jer.  xxv.  9, 
^^  Behold,  I  will  send  and  take  all  the  families  of  the  north,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  my  servant,  and  will  bring  them  against  this  land,  and  against  * 
all  the  nations  round  about ;  and  will  utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  them  an 
astonishment,  and  a  hissing,  and  perpetual  desolations."  Chap,  xliii.  10,  1 1, 
**  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant ;  and 
I  will  set  his  throne  upon  these  stones  that  I  have  hid,  and  he  shall  spread  his 
royal  pavilion  over  them.  And  when  he  cometh,  he  shall  smite  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  deliver  such  as  are  for  death  to  death,  and  such  as  are  for  captivity 
to  captivity,  and  such  as  are  for  the  sword  to  the  sword."  Thus  God  represents 
himself  as  sending  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  t^ddng  of  him  and  his  armies,  and 
bringing  him  against  the  nations,  which  were  to  be  destroyed  by  him,  to  that 
very  end,  that  he  might  utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  them  desolate ;  and  as 
appointing  the  work  that  he  should  do,  so  particularly,  that  the  very  persons 
were  designated  that  he  should  kill  with  the  sword,  and  those  that  should  be  kill- 
ed with  famine  and  pestilence,'  and  those  that  should  be  carried  into  captivity  ; 
and  that  in  doing  all  these  things,  he  should  act  as  his  servant ;  by  which,  less 
cannot  be  intended,  than  that  he  should  serve  his  purposes  and  designs.  And 
in  Jer.  xxvii,  4,  5,  6,  God  declares,  how  he  would  cause  him  thus  to  serve  his 
designs,  viz.,  ^  bringing  this  to  pass  in  his  sovereign  disposal,  as  the  great 
Possessor  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  that  disposes  all  things  just  as  pleases 
him.  '^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  I  have  made  the  earth, 
the  man  and  the  beast,  that  are  upon  the  ground,  by  my  great  power,  and  my 
stretched  out  arm,  and  have  given  it  unto  whom  it  seemed  meet  unto  me  ;  and 
now  I  have  given  all  these  lands  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  my  servant, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  I  given  also  to  serve  him."  And  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  spoken  of  as  doing  these  things,  by  having  his  aims  strengthened  by 
God,  and  having  God^s  stoord  put  into  his  handsyfor  this  end.  Ezek.  xxx.  24, 
25,  26.  Y&,  God  speaks  of  his  terribly  rava^ng  and  wasting  the  nations,  and 
cruelly  destroying  all  sorts,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  as  the  weapon  in 
God's  hand,  and  the  instrument  of  his  indignation,  which  God  makes  use  of  to 
fulfil  his  own  purposes,  and  execute  his  own  vengeance.  Jer.  li.  20,  &c.,  "  Thou 
art  my  battle-axe,  and  weapons  of  war  :  for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
nations,  and  with  thee  will  I  destroy  kingdoms,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in 
pieces  Uie  horse  and  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  chariot 
and  his  rider  ;  with  thee  also  will  I  break  in  pieces  man  and  woman,  and  with 
Ihee  will  I  break  in  pieces  old  and  young,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
the  young  man  and  the  maid,"  &c  It  is  represented,  that  the  designs  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  those  that  destroyed  Jerusalem,  never  could  have  been  accomplished, 
had  not  God  determined  them,  as  well  as  tibey.  Lam.  iii.  37,  "  Who  is  he  that 
saith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  and  the  Lord  commandeth  it  not  ?"  And  yet  tbe^ 
king  of  Babylon's  thus  destroying  the  nations,  and  especially  the  Jewsy  is  spo- 
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ken  of  as  his  great  wickedness,  for  which  Ood  finally  destroyed  him.  Isa.  xiv. 
4, 5,  6, 12,  Hab.  ii.  5 — 12,  and  Jer.  chap.  I.  and  li.  It  is  most  manifest,  that 
God,  to  serve  his  own  designs,  providentially  ordered  Shimei's  cursing  David. 
2  Sam.  xvi.  10,  11,  "The  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David. — Let  him 
CAirse,  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him." 

It  is  certain,  that  God  thus,  for  excellent,  holy,  gracious  and  glorious  ends, 
ordered  the  fact  which  they  committed,  who  were  concerned  in  Christ's  death  ; 
and  that  therein  they  did  but  fulfil  Grod's  designs.  As,  I  trust,  no  Christian  will 
deny  it  was  the  design  of  God  that  Christ  should  he  crucified,  and  that  for  this 
end,  he  came  into  the  world.  It  is  very  manifest  by  many  Scriptures,  that  the 
whole  affair  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  with  its  circumstances,  and  the  tneachery  of 
Judas,  that  made  way  for  it,  was  ordered  in  God's  Providence,  in  pursuance  of 
his  purpose ;  notwithstanding  the  violence  that  is  used  with  those  plain  Scriptures, 
to  obscure  and  pervert  the  sense  of  them.  Acts  ii.  23,  "  Him  being  delivered, 
by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,*  ye  have  taken,  and  with 
wicked  hands,  have  crucified  and  slam."  ^  Luke  21,  22,f  "  But  behold  the  hand 
of  him  that  betrayeth  me,  is  with  me  on  the  table  ;  and  truly  the  Son  of  man 
goeth,  as  it  was  determined."  Acts  iv.  27,  28,  "  For  of  a  truth,  against  thy 
holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  what- 
soever thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done.  Acts  iii.  17, 18, 
"  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your 
rulers  ;  but  these  things,  which  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled."  So  that  what  these  mur- 
derers of  Christ  did,  is  spoken  of  as  what  God  brought  to  pass  or  ordered,  and 
that  by  which  he  fulfilled  his  own  word. 

In  Rev.  xvii.  17,  the  agreeing  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  give  their  king- 
dom to  the  beast,  though  it  was  a  very  wicked  thing  in  them,  is  spoken  of  as  a 
fulfilling  of  God's  Will,  and  what  God  had  put  into  their  hearts  to  do.  It  is 
manifest  that  God  sometimes  permits  sin  to  be  committed,  and  at  the  same  time 
orders  things  so,  that  if  he  permits  the  fact,  it  will  come  to  pass,  because,  on 
some  accounts,  he  sees  it  neolful  and  of  importance,  that  it  should  come  to  pass. 
Matth.  xviii.  7,  "  It  must  needs  be,  that  offences  come ;  but  wo  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh,"  With  1  Cor.  xi.  19,  "  For  there  must  also  be 
heresies  among  you,  that  they  which  are  approved*  may  be  made  manifest 
among  you." 

Thus  it  is  certain  and  demonstrable  firom  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  principles  of  Arminians,,  that  God  permits  sin,  and  at 
the  same  time,  so  orders  things,  in  his  Providence,  that  it  certainly  and  infalUbly 
will  come  to  pass,  in  consequence  of  his  permission. 

I  proceed  to  observe  in  the  next  place, 

III.  That  there  is  a  great  difference  between  God's  being  concerned  thus, 
by  his  permission,  in  an  event  and  act,  which,  in  the  inherent  subject  and  agent 
of  it,  is  sin  (though  the  event  will  certainly  follow  on  his  permission),  and  his 
being  concerned  m  it  by  producing  it  and  exertmg  the  act  of  sin ;  or  between 

*  "  Grotiua,  as  well  as  Beza,  observes,  prognosis  roust  here  signify  decree  ;  and  Eisner  has  shown 
that  it  has  that  signification,  in  approved  Greek  writers.  And  it  is  certala  ekdotos  signifies  one  given  up 
into  the  hands  of  an  eneolfy."    Dodd.  in  Loe. 

i  ^As  this  passage  is  not  Kabie  to  the  arobiguitieg,  which  some  have  apprehended  in  Acts  ii.  23,  and 
ir.HSj  (which  yet  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  parallel  to  It,  in  their  roost  natural  construction),  I  look  upon 
it  as  an  evident  proof,  that  these  things  are,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  said  to  be  determined  or  de^ 
creed  (or  exactly  bounded  and  marked  out  bv  God  as  the  worri  orizo  most  naturally  signifies),  which  ke 
iees  in  fact  will  happen,  in  consequence  of  his  volitions,  without  any  necessitating  agency  ;  as  well  as 
those  events,  of  which  he  is  properly  the  Author."    Dodd.  in  Tmc. 
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his  being  the  Orderer  of  its  certain  existence,  by  not  hindering  it,  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  his  being  the  proper  Actor  or  Author  of  it,  by  a  positive 
agency  or  efficiency.     And  this,  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Whitby  offers  about 
a  saying  of  philosophers,  that  causa  dejidenSy  in  rebus  necessariis,  ad  causam  per 
se  effidcniem  reducenda  est.     As  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  sun's 
being  the  cause  of  the  lightsomeness  and  wannth  of  the  atmosphere,   and 
brightness  of  gold  and  diamonds,  by  its  presence  and  positive  influence ;  and  its 
being  the  occasion  of  darkness  and  frost,  in  the  night,  by  its  motion,  whereby 
it  descends  below  the  horizon.    The  motion  of  the  sun  is  the  occasion  of  the 
latter  kind  of  events ;  but  it  is  not  the  proper  cause,  efficient  or  producer  of 
them ;  though  they  are  necessarily  consequent  on  that  motion  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  no  more  is  any  action  of  the  Divine  Being  the  cause  of  the  evil 
of  men's  Wills.  If  the  sun  were  the  proper  cause  of  cold  and  darkness,  it  would 
be  the  fountain  of  these  things,  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat;  and  then 
something  might  be  argued  from  the  nature  of  cold  and  darkness,  to  a  likeness 
of  nature  in  the  sun ;  and  it  might  be  justly  inferred,  that  the  sun  itself  is  dark 
and  cold,  and  that  its  beams  are  black  and  frosty.    But  from  its  being  the  cause 
no  otherwise  than  by  its  departure,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferred,  but  the  con- 
trary ;  it  may  justly  be  argued,  that  the  sun  is  a  bright  and  hot  body,  if  cold  and 
darkness  are  found  to  be  the  consequences  of  its  withdrawment ;  and  the  more 
constantly  and  necessarily  these  effects  are  connected  with,  and  confined  to  its 
absence,  the  more  strongly  does  it  argue  the  sun  to  be  the  fountain  of  light  and 
heat.     So,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  the  fruit  of  any  positive  agency  or  influence 
of  the  Most  High,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arises  from  the  withholding  of  his  action 
and  energy,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily  follows  on  the  want 
of  his  influence ;  this  is  no  argument  that  he  is  sinful,  or  his  operation  evil,  or 
has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  evil,  butj  on  the  contrary,  that  He  and  his  agency 
are  altogether  good  and  holy,  and  that  He  is  the  fountain  of  all  holiness.     It 
would  be  strange  arguing,  indeed,  because  men  never  conmiit  sin,  but  only  when 
Grod  leaves  them  to  themselves,  and  necessarily  sin,  when  he  does  so,  that  there- 
fore their  sin  is  not  from  themselves  but  from  God ;  and  so,  that  God  must  be  a 
sinful  Being ;  as  strange  as  it  would  be  to  argue,  because  it  is  always  dark 
when  the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark  when  the  sun  is  present,  that  therefore 
I  all  darkness  is  from  the  sun,  and  that  his  disk  and  beams  must  needs  be  black. 
IV.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  Supreme  and  Absolute  Governor  of  the 
universe,  to  order  all  important  events  within  his  dominion,  by  his  wisdom ;  but 
the  events  in  the  moral  world  are  of  the  most  important  kind,  such  as  the  moral 
actions  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  their  consequences. 

These  events  will  be  ordered  by  something.  They  will  either  be  disposed 
by  wisdom,  or  they  will  be  disposed  by  chance ;  that  is,  they  will  be  disposed 
by  blind  and  undesigning  causes,  if  that  were  possible,  and  could  be  called  a 
disposal.  Is  it  not  better,  that  the  good  and  evil  which  happens  in  God's 
world,  should  be  ordered,  regulated,  bounded  and  determined  by  the  good 
pleasure  of  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  who  perfectly  comprehends  within  his 
understanding  and  constant  view,  the  universahty  of  things,  in  all  their  extent 
and  duration,  and  sees  all  the  influence  of  every  event,  with  respect  to  every 
individual  thing  and  circumstance,  throughout  the  grand  sjrstem,  and  the  whole 
of  the  eternal  series  of  consequences ;  than  to  leave  these 'things  to  fall  out  by 
chance,  and  to  be  determined  by  those  causes  which  have  no  understanding  qt 
aim  ?  Doubtless,  in  these  important  events,  there  is  a  better  and  a  worse,  as 
to  the  time,  subject,  place,  manner  and  circumstances  of  their  coming  to  pass, 
with  regard  to  Qieir  influehce  on  the  state  and  course  of  things.   And  if  there  be, 
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It  IS  certainly  best  that  they  should  be  determined  to  that  time,  place,  &c.,  which 
is  best  And  therefore  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that  wisdom,  and  not  chsLnce, 
should  order  these  thbgs.  So  that  it  belongs  to  the  Being  who  is  the  possessor 
of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  is  the  Creator  and  Owner  of  the  whole  ^rstem  of 
created  existences,  and  has  the  care  of  all ;  I  say,  it  belongs  to  him  to  take  care 
of  this  matter ;  and  he  would  not  do  what  is  proper  for  him,  if  he  should  neglect 
it*  And  it  is  so  far  from  being  unholy  in  him  to  undertake  this  affair,  that  it 
would  rather  have  been  unholy  to  neglect  it,  as  it  would  have  been  a  neglect- 
ing what  fitly  appertains  to  him;  and  so  it  would  have  been  a  very  unfit  and 
unsuitable  neglect 

Therefore  the  sovereignty  of  God  doubtless  extends  to  this  matter;  especial- 
ly considering,  that  if  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  otherwise,  and  God  should 
leave  men's  volitions,  and  all  moral  events,  to  the  determination  and  disposition 
of  blind  and  unmeaning  causes,  or  they  should  be  left  to  happen  perfectly 
without  a  cause ;  this  would  be  no  more  consistent  with  liberty,  in  any  notion 
of  it,  and  particularly  not  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  it,  than  if  these  events  were 
subject  to  the  di^osal  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  Will  of  man  were  deter-  ' 
mined  by  circumstances  which  are  ordered  and  disposed  by  Divine  Wisdom ;  as 
appears  by  what  has  been  already  observed.  But  it  is  evident,  that  such  a 
providential  disposing  and  determining  men's  moral  actions,  though  it  infers  a 
moral  necessity  of  those  actions,  yet  it  does  not  in  the  least  infringe  the  real 
iberty  of  mankind;  the  only  liberty  that  common  sense  teaches  to  be  necessary 
to  moral  agency,  which,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  not  inconsistent  with  such 
necessity. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  mamfest,  that  God  may  be,  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described,  the  Orderer  and  Disposer  of  that  event,  which,  in  the  inherent 
subject  and  a^ent,  is  moral  evil ;  and  yet  His  so  doing  may  be  no  moral  evil. 
He  may  will  the  disposal  of  such  an  event,  and  its  coming  to  pass  for  good  ends, 
and  his  Will  not  be  an  immoral  or  sinful  Will,  but  a  perfectly  holy  WilL  And 
he  may  actually,  in  his  Providence,  so  dispose  and  permit  things,  that  the  event 
may  be  certainly  and  infalUbly  connected  with  such  disposal  and  permission, 
and  his  act  therein  not  be  an  immoral  or  unholy,  but  a  perfectly  holy  act  Sin 
may  be  an  evil  thin?,  and  /et  that  there  should  be  such  a  disposal  and  permis- 
sion, as  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  may  be  a  ^ood  thing.  This  is  no  contra- 
diction or  inconsistence.  Joseph's  brethren  sellmg  him  into  Egypt,  consider  it 
only  as  it  was  acted  by  them,  and  with  respect  to  their  views  and  aims,  which 
were  evil,  was  a  very  bad  thing ;  but  it  was  a  good  thing,  as  it  was  an  event 
of  God's  ordering,  and  considered  with  respect  to  his  views  and  aims,  which 
were  good.  Gen.  1.  20,  "  As  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me ;  but  God 
meant  it  unto  good."  So  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  if  we  consider  only  those 
things  which  belong  to  the  event  as  it  proceeded  from  his  murderers,  and  are 
comprehended  withm  the  compass  of  the  affair  considered  as  their  act,  their 
principles,  dispositions,  views  and  aims ;  so  it  was  one  of  the  most  heinous 
things  that  ever  was  done,  in  many  respects  the  most  horrid  of  all  acts :  but 
consider  it,  as  it  was  willed  and  ordered  of  God,  in  the  extent  of  his  designs  and 
views,  it  was  the  most  admirable  and  glorious  of  all  events,  and  God's  willing 
the  event,  was  the  most  holy  voUtion  of  God  that  ever  was  made  known  to  men ; 
and  God's  act  in  ordering  it  was  a  divine  act,  which,  above  all  others,  manifests 
the  moral  excellency  of  the  Divine  Being. 

The  consideration  of  these  things  may  help  us  to  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
cavils  of  Arminians,  concerning  what  has  been  supposed  by  many  Calvinists,  of 
a  distinction  betwapn  a  secret  and  revealed  will  of  God,  and  their  diversity  one 
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from  the  other,  supposing  that  the  Calvinists  herem  ascribe  inconsistent  Wills  to 
the  Most  High ;  which  is  without  any  foundation.  God's  secret  and  revealed 
Will,  or  in  other  words,  his  disposing  and  preceptive  Will  may  be  diverse,  and 
exercised  ^n  dissimilar  acts,  the  one  m  disapprovmg  and  opposing,  the  other  in 
willing  and  determining,  without  any  inconsistence.  Because,  although  these 
dissimilar  exercises  of  the  Divine  Will  may,  in  some  respects,  relate  to  me  same 
things,  yet,  in  strictness,  they  have  different  and  contrary  objects,  the  one  evil, 
and  the  other  good.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  a  thing 
contrary  to  the  revealed  or  preceptive  Will  of  God,  because,  as  it  was  viewed 
and  done  by  his  malignant  murderers,  it  was  a  thing  infinitely  contraiy  to 
the  holy  nature  of  God,  and  so  necessarily  contrary  to  the  holy  inclination  of 
his  heart  revealed  in  his  law.  Yet  this  does  not  at  all  hinder  but  that  the  cror 
cifixion  of  Christ,  considered  with  all  those  glorious  consequences,  which  were 
within  the  view  of  the  Divine  Omniscience,  might  be  indeed,  and  therefore 
might  appear  to  God  to  be,  a  glorious  event,  and  consequently  be  agreeable  to 
his  Will,  though  this  Will  may  be  secret,  i.  e.,  not  revealed  in  God's  Taw.  And 
thus  considered,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  not  evil,  but  good.  If  the  secret 
exercises  of  God's  Will  were  of  a  kind  that  is  dissimilar,  and  contrary  to  his  re- 
vealed Will,  respecting  the  same,  or  like  objects ;  if  the  objects  of  both  were 
good,  or  both  evil ;  then,  indeed,  to  ascribe  contrary  kinds  of  volition  or 
mclination  to  God,  respecting  these  objects,  would  be  to  ascribe  an  inconsistent 
Will  to  God ;  but  to  ascribe  to  him  different  and  opposite  exercises  of  heart, 
n  specting  diflferent  objects,  and  objects  contrary  one  to  another,  is  so  far  from 
supposing  God's  Will  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
consistent  with  itself  any  other  way.  For  any  being  to  have  a  Will  of  choice 
respecting  §ood,  and  at  the  same  tune  a  Will  of  rejection  and  refusal  respecting 
evil,  is  to  be  very  consistent ;  but  the  contrary,  viz.,  to  have  the  same  Will 
towards  these  contrary  objects,  and  to  choose  and  love  both  good  and  evil,  at 
the  same  time,  is  to  be  very  inconsistent. 

There  is  no  fnconsistence  in  supposing,  that  God  may  hate  a  thin^  as  it  is 
in  itself,  and  considered  simply  as  evil,  and  yet  that  it  may  be  his  Will  it  should 
come  to  pass,  considering  all  consequences.  I  believe,  there  is  no  person  of 
good  understanding,  who  will  venture  to  say,  he  is  certam  that  it  is  impossible 
it  should  be  best,  taking  in  the  whole  compass  and  extent  of  existence,  and  all 
consequences  in  the  endless  series  of  events,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as 
moral  evil  in  the  world.*    And  if  so,  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  an  infinitely 

*  Here  are  worthy  to  be  observed  some  passages  of  a  late  noted  writer,  of  our  nation,  that  nobody 
who  is  acquainted  with  him,  will  suspect  to  he  very  favorable  to  Calvinism.  '*It  is  difficult,"  says  he, 
*'  to  handle  the  necessity  of  evil  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  stumble  such  as  are  not  above  bein^  alarmed 
at  propositions  which  have  an  uncommon  soand.  But  if  philosophers  will  but  reflect  calmly  on  the  mat* 
ter,  they  will  find,  that  consistently  with  the  unimited  power  of  the  Supreme  Cause,  it  may  be  said,  that 
in  the  best  ordered  system,  evils  must  have  place.**  TumbuWs  Principles  of  Moral  PhUowphy,  p.  327, 
328.    He  is  there  speaking  of  moral  evils,  as  may  be  seen. 

Again  the  same  author,  in  his  second  vol.,  entitled  OtriMtian  PhiUaophy^  p.  35,  has  these  words  :  "  If  the 
Author  and  Governor  of  all  things  be  infinitely  perfect,  then  whatever  is,  is  right ;  of  all  possible  system* 
he  hath  chosen  the  best ;  and  conse(^uently,  there  is  no  absolute  evil  in  the  universe.  This  being  the  case, 
all  the  seeming  imperfections  or  evils  in  it  are  such  only  in  a  partial  view ;  and  with  respect  to  the  whole 
system,  they  are  goods." 

Ibid.  p.  37.  "  Whence  then  comes  evil  ?  is  the  question  that  hath,  in  all  ages,  been  reckoned  the  €hr' 
dian  knot  in  philosophy.  And  indeed,  if  we  own  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  in  an  absolute  sense, 
we  diametrically  contradict  what  hath  been  just  now  proved  of  God.  For  if  there  be  anv  evil  in  the  sys- 
tem  that  is  not  good  in  respect  to  the  whole,  then  is  we  whole  not  good,  but  evil,  or  at  best,  very  imper- 
fect ;  and  an  author  must  be  as  his  workmanship  is :  as  is  \he  effect,  such  is  the  cauM.  But  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty  is  at  hand  :  that  there  is  no  evil  in  the  universe.  What !  Are  there  no  pains,  no  iin> 
perfections  i  Is  there  no  misery,  no  vice  in  the  world  ?  Or  are  not  these  evils  7  Evils  indeed  they  are ; 
that  is,  those  of  one  sort  are  hu^^ful,  and  those  of  the  other  sort  are  equally  hurtful  and  abominable ;  but 
tney  are  not  evil  or  mischievous  with  respect  to  the  whole." 

Ibid,  p.  42.    "  But  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  said  to  create  ovD,  darkness,  confusion,  and  yet  to  do  no 
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wise  Being,  vfho  always  chooses  what  is  best,  must  choose  that  there  should  be 
such  a  thmg.  And,  If  so,  then  such  a  choice  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  wise  and  holy 
choice  And  if  so,  then  that  Providence  which  is  agreeable  to  such  a  choice, 
is  a  wise  and  holy  Providence.  Men  do  will  sin  as  sin,  and  so  are  the  authors 
and  actors  of  it.  They  love  it  as  sin,  and  for  evil  ends  and  purposes.  God  does 
not  will  sin  as  sin,  or  for  the  sake  o(  any  thin^  evil ;  though  it  be  his  pleasure 
so  to  order  things,  that.  He  permitting,  sin  will  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake  of 
the  great  good  that  by  his  disposal  shall  be  the  consequence.  His  willing  to 
order  things  so  that  evil  should  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake  of  the  contrary  good, 
is  no  argument  that  He  does  not  hate  evil,  as  evil ;  and  if  so,  then  it  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  may  hot  reasonably  forbid  evil,  as  evil,  and  punish  it  as  such. 

The  Arminians  themselves  must  be  obliged,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  allow 
a  distinction  of  God's  Will,  amounting  to  just  the  same  thing  that  Calvinists  in- 
tend by  their  distinction  of  a  secret  and  revealed  Will  They  must  allow  a 
distinction  of  those  things  which  God  thinks  best  should  be,  considering  all  cir- 
cumstances and  consequences,  and  so  are  agreeable  to  his  disposing  WUI,  and 
those  things  which  he  loves,  and  are  agreeable  to  his  nature,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered Who  is  there  that  will  dare  to  say,  that  the  hellish  pride,  malice  and 
cruelty  of  devils  are  agreeable  to  God,  and  what  He  likes  and  approves  1  And 
yet,  I  trust,  there  is  no  Christian  divine  but  what  will  allow,  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  God's  Will  so  to  order  and  dispose  thin^  concerning  them,  so  to  leave  them 
to  themselves,  and  give  them  up  to  their  own  wickedness,  that  this  perfect 
wickedness  should  be  a  necessary  consequence.  Besure  Dr.  Whitby's  words 
do  plainly  suppose  and  allow  it* 

The  following  things  may  be  laid  down  as  maxims  of  plain  truth,  and  indis- 
putable evidence. 

1.    That  God  is  a  perfectly  happy  Being,  in  the  most  absolute  and  highest 


2.  That  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that  God  is  free  from  every  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  happiness,  and  so,  that  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  there  is  no  such 
thin^  as  any  pain,  gjief,  or  trouble  in  God. 

S,  When  any  intdligent  being  is  really  crossed  and  disappointed,  and 
things  are  contrary  to  what  he  truly  desires>  he  is  the  less  pleased  or  has  less  plea- 
sure, his  pleasure  and  happiness  is  diminished,  and  he  suffers  what  is  disagreea- 
ble to  him,  or  is  the  subject  of  something  that  is  of  a  nature  contrary  tp  joy' and 
happiness,  even  pain  and  ^rief.f 

From  this  last  axiom,  it  follows,  that  if  no  distinction  is  to  be  admitted  be- 
tween God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  Will  with  respect  to  the  event  and  existence 
of  sin,  as  the  all-wise  Determiner  of  all  events,  under  the  view  of  all  consequen- 
ces through  the  whole  compass  and  series  of  things ;  I  say,  then  it  certainly  fol- 
lows, that  the  coming  to  pass  of  every  individual  act  of  sin  is  truly,  all  things 
considered,  contrary  to  his  Will,  and  that  his  Will  is  really  crossed  m  it ;  and 

evil,  bat  to  be  the  Author  of  good  only.  He  ia' called  "the  Father  of  lights,  the  Author  of  every  perfect 
and  cood  gift,  with  whom  there  is  no  Tariableness  nor  shadow  of  taming,"  who  **  tempteth  no  man,  but 
giveUi  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not."  And  yet  by  the  prophet  Isoiaa,  He  is  introduced  saying 
of  Himself,  "  I  form  light,  and  create  darkness ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil :  I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these 
things.**  What  is  the  meaning,  the  plain  language  of  all  this,  but  that  the  Lord  delightoth  in  goodness, 
and,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  evil  u  kia  strange  work  ?  He  intends  and  pursues  the  universal  goodof  his 
creation ;  and  the  eviZ  which  happens,  is  not  permitted  for  its  own  sake,  or  through  any  pleasure  in  evil, 
bot  because  it  is  requisite  to  the  greater  good  pursued." 

•  Whitby omduFu)ePomU,JS4iL2,  p.  300,205, 'M9, 

f  CSertainly  it  is  not  less  absurd  and  unreasonable,  to  talk  of  Ood*s  Will  and  desires  being  truly  and 
properly  crossed,  without  his  suffering  any  uneasiness,  or  any  thing  grievous  or  disagreealile,  than  it  is  to 
talk  of  something  that  may  be  called  a  revealed  Will,  w|uch  may,  in  some  respect,  be  different  firom  a 
secret  parpoc# ;  which  purpose  may  be  fulfilled,  when  tne  other  is  opposed. 
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this  in  proportion  as  He  hates  it  And  as  God's  hatred  of  sin  is  infinite,  by  reason 
of  the  infinite  contrariety  of  his  holy  nature  to  sin  ;  so  his  Will  is  infinitely 
crossed,  in  every  act  of  sin  that  happens.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  He  en- 
dures that  which  is  infinitely  disagreeable  to  him,  by  means  of  every  act  of  sin 
that  He  sees  committed.  And  therefore,  as  appears  by  the  preceding  positions, 
He  endures  truly  and  really,  infinite  ^ef  or  pain  from  every  sm.  And  so  He 
must  be  infinitely  crossed,  and  suflTer  infinite  pain,  every  day,  in  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  instances :  He  must  continually  be  the  subject  of  an  immense  number 
of  real,  and  truly  infinitely  great  crosses  and  vexations.  Which  would  be  to 
make  him  infinitely  the  most  miserable  of  all  beings. 

If  any  objector  should  say ;  all  that  these  things  amount  to,  is,  that  God 
may  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ;  which  is  justly  esteemed  immoral  and  sinful  in 
men ;  and  therefore  may  be  justly  esteemal  inconsistent  v,nth  the  moral  per- 
fections of  God ;  I  answer,  that  for  God  to  dispose  and  permit  evil,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  spoken  of,  is  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  for  it 
is  not  to  do  evil  at  all. — In  order  to  a  thing's  being  morally  evil,  there  must  be 
one  of  these  tilings  belonging  to  it :  either  it  must  be  a  thmg  unfit  and  unsuit- 
able in  its  own  nature ;  or  it  must  have  a  bad  tendency ;  or  it  must  proceed 
from  an  evil  disposition,  and  be  done  for  an  evil  end.  But  neither  of  these 
things  can  Ix  attributed  to  God's  ordering  and  permitting  such  events,  as  the 
immoral  acts  of  creatures,  for  good  ends.  ( 1.)  It  is  not  unfit  in  its  own  nature, 
that  He  should  do  so.  For  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that  infinite  wisdom,  and 
not  blind  chance,  should  dispose  moral  good  and  evil  in  the  world.  And  it  is 
.  fit,  that  the  Bemg  who  has  mfinite  wisdom,  and  is  the  Maker,  Owner  and  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  world,  should  take  care  of  that  matter.  And,  therefore, 
there  is  no  unfitness,  or  unsuitableness  in  his  doing  it.  It  may  be  unfit,  and  so 
immoral,  for  any  other  beings  to  ffo  about  to  order  this  affair ;  because  they  are 
not  possessed  of  a  wisdom^  that  in  any  manner  fits  them  for  it ;  and,  in  othei 
respects,  they  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  this  affair ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  them, 
they  not  being  the  owners  and  lords  of  the  universe. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  to  affirm,  that  if  a  wise  and  good  man  knew  with 
absolute  certainty,  it  would  be  best,  all  things  considered,  that  there  should  be 
such  a  thing  as  moral  evil  in  the  world,  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  his  wisdom 
and  goodness,  for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  no  evil  desire,  to 
desire  good,  and  to  desire  that  which,  all  things  considered,  is  best  And  it  is 
no  unwise  choice,  to  choose  that  that  should  be,  which  it  is  best  should  be;  and 
to  choose  the  existence  of  that  thing  concerning  which  this  is  known,  viz.,  that 
it  is  best  it  should  be,  and  so  is  known  in  the  whole  to  be  most  worthy  to  be 
chosen.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  plain  defeat  in  wisdom  and  goodness, 
for  him  not  to  choose  it  And  the  reason  why  he  might  not  order  it,  if  he  were 
able,  would  not  be  because  he  might  not  desire  it,  but  only  the  ordering  of  thai 
matter  does  not  belong  to  him.  But  it  is  no  harm  for  mm  who  is,  by  right 
and  in  the  greatest  propriety,  the  Supreme  Orderer  of  all  things,  to  order  every 
thing  in  sudi  a  manner,  as  it  would  be  a  point  of  wisdom  in  Hun  to  choose  that 
they  should  be  ordered.  If  it  would  be  a  plain  defect  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness in  a  Being,  not  to  choose  that  that  should  be,  which  He  certainly  knows  it 
would,  all  things  considered,  be  best  should  be  (as  was  but  now  observed),  then 
it  must  be  impossible  for  a  Being  who  has  no  defect  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  to 
do  otherwise  than  choose  it  should  be ;  and  that,  for  this  very  reason,  because 
He  is  perfectly  wise  and  good.  And  if  it  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness  for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be,  and  the  ordering  of  all  things 
supremely  and  perfectly  belongs  to  him,  it  must  be  agreeable  to  infinite  wisdom 
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and  goodness,  to  order  that  it  should  be.  If  the  choice  is  good,  the  ordering  and 
disposing  things  according  to  that  choice  must  also  be  good.  It  can  be  no 
harm  in  one  to  whom  it  belongs  to  do  his  Will  in  the  armies  of  heaven^  and 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  to  execute  a  good  volition.  If  his  Will  be 
good,  and  the  object  of  his  Will  be,  all  things  considered,  good  and  best,  then 
the  choosing  or  willing  it,  is  not  willing  evil  that  good  may  come.  And  if  so,  then 
his  ordering,  according  to  that  Will,  is  not  doing  evil,  that  good  may  come. 

2.  It  is  not  of  a  bad  tendencY>  for  the  Supreme  Being  thus  to  order  and 
permit  that  moral  evil  to  be,  which  it  is  best  should  come  to  pass.  For  that  it 
IS  of  good  tendency,  is  the  very  thing  supposed  in  the  pomt  now  m  question. 
Christ's  crucifixion,  though  a  most  horrid  fact  in  them  that  perpetrated  it,  was  of 
most  glorious  tendency  as  permitted  and  ordered  of  God. 

3.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  suppc^^  it  proceeds  from  any  evil  disposition 
or  aim ;  for  by  the  supposition,  what  is  auned  at  is  good,  and  good  is  the  actual 
«8sue,  in  the  final  result  of  things. 


SECTION  X. 
Concermog  Sin^s  first  EntraDce  into  the  World. 

The  things,  which  have  already  been  offered,  may  serve  to  ooviate  or  clear 
many  of  the  objections  which  might  be  raised  concerning  sin's  first  coming  into 
the  world;  as  though  it  would  follow  from  the  doctrine  maintained,  that  God 
must  be  the  author  of  the  first  sin,  through  his  so  disposing  things,  that  it  should 
necessarily  follow  &oin  his  pern^ission,  mat  the  sinful  act  should  be  committed, 
&C.  I  need  not,  therefore,  stand  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  already,  about 
such  a  necessity's  not  proving  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  in  anjr  ill  sense,  or 
in  any  such  sense  as  to  infringe  any  liberty  of  man,  concerned  in  his  moral 
agency,  or  capacity  of  blame,  guilt  and  punbhment 

But,  if  it  should  nevertheless  be  said,  supposing  the  case  so,  that  CJod,  when 
he  had  made  man,  might  so  order  his  circumstances,  that  from  these  circum- 
stances, together  with  his  withholding  further  assistance  and  divine  influence, 
his  sin  would  infallibly  follow,  why  might  not  God  as  well  have  first  made  man 
with  a  fixed  prevaiUng  principle  of  sm  m  his  heart  ?    I  answer, 

I.  It  was  meet,  if  sm  did  come  into  existence,  and  appear  in  the  world,  it 
should  arise  from  the  imperfection  which  properly  belongs  to  a  creature,  as  such, 
and  should  appear  so  to  do,  that  it  might  appear  not  to  be  from  God  as  the  ef- 
ficient or  fountain.  But  this  could  not  have  been,  if  man  had  been  made  at 
first  with  sin  in  his  heart ;  nor  unless  the  abiding  principle  and  habit  of  sin 
were  first  introduced  by  an  evil  act  of  the  creature.  If  sin  had  not  arisen  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  creature,  it  would  not  have  been  so  visible,  that  it  did 
not  arise  from  God,  as  the  positive  cause,  and  real  source  of  it. — But  it  would 
require  room  that  cannot  here  be  allowed,  fiiUy  to  consider  all  the  diflSculties  which 
have  been  started,  concerning  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world.  And 
therefore, 

II.  I  would  observe,  that  objections  against  the  doctrine  that  has  been  laid 
down,  in  opposition  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  from  these  difficulties, 
are  altogether  impertinent;  because  no  additional  difficulty  is  incurred,  by  ad- 
hering to  a  scheme  in  this  manner  differing  from  theirs,  and  none  would  be 
removed  or  avoided,  by  agreeing  with,  and  maintaining  theirs.     Nothing  that 
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the  JimniMians  say,  about  the  contingence,  or  self-determining  power  of  man's 
will,  can  serve  to  explain,  with  less  difficulty,  how  the  first  sinful  volition  of 
mankind  could  take  place,  and  man  be  justly  charged  with  the  blame  of  it  To 
say,  the  Will  was  self-determined,  or  determined  by  free  choice,  in  that  sinftil 
volition ;  which  is  to  say,  that  the  first  sinful  volition  was  determined  by  a 
foregoing  sinful  volition  ;  is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  an  odd  way  of 
solvmg  difficulties,  to  advance  greater,  in  order  to  it  To  say,  two  and  two 
make  nine ;  or,  that  a  child  begat  his  father,  solves  nO  difficulty :  no  more  does 
it,  to  say,  the  first  sinful  act  of  choice  was  before  the  first  sinful  act  of  choice,  and 
chose  and  determined  it,  and  brought  it  to  pass.  Nor  is  it  any  better  solution,  to  say, 
the  first  sinful  volition  chose,  determined  and  produced  itself;  which  is  to  say,  it 
was  before  it  was.  Nor  will  it  go  any  fiirther  towards  helping  us  over  the  difficulty 
to  say,  the  first  sinful  volition  arose  accidentally,  without  any  cause  at  all ;  any 
more  than  it  will  solve  that  difficult  question,  Hgw  the  toorld  could  he  made  otd  of 
nothing  ?  to  say,  it  came  into  being  out  of  nothing,  without  any  cause ;  as  has 
been  already  obsen'ed.  And  if  we  should  allow  that  that  could  be,  that  the  first 
evil  volition  should  arise  by  perfect  accident,  without  any  cause  /  it  would  relieve 
no  difficulty,  about  God's  laying  the  blame  of  it  to  man.  For  how  wasman  to  blame 
for  perfect  accident,  which  had  no  cause,  and  which  therefore,  he  (to  be  sure) 
was  not  the  cause  of,  any  more  than  if  it  came  by  some  external  cause  ? — Such  so- 
ations  are  no  better,  than  if  some  person,  going  about  to  solve  some  of  the 
trange  mathematical  paradoxes,  about  infinitely  great  and  small  quantities ; 
us,  that  some  infinitely  great  quantities  are  infinitely  greater  than  some  other 
infinitely  great  quantities ;  and  also  that  some  infinitely  small  quantities,  are 
infinitely  less  than  others,  which  yet  are  infinitely  little ;  in  order  to  a  solution, 
should  say,  that  mankind  have  been  under  a  mistake,  in  supposing  a  greater 
quantity  to  exceed  a  smaller ;  and  that  a  hundred,  multiplied  by  ten,  makes  but 
i»  ^single  unit 


SECTION  XI. 


Of  a  supposed  Jnconsistence  of  these  Principles  with  God's  moral  Character. 

The  things  which  have  been  already  observed,  may  be  sufficient  to  answer 
nllost  of  the  oojections,  and  silence  the  great  exclamations  of  Arminians  against 
the  CalvinistSf  from  the  supposed  inconsistence  of  Calvinistic  principles  with 
the  moral  perfections  of  God,  as  exercised  in  his  government  of  mankind.  The 
consistence  of  such  a  doctrine  of  necessity  as  has  been  maintained,  with  the 
fitness  and  reasonableness  of  God's  commands,  promises  and  threa'enings,  re- 
wards and  punishments,  has  been  particularly  considered  ;  the  cavils  of  our 
opponents,  as  though  our  doctrine  of  necessity  made.  God  the  author  of  sin, 
have  been  answered ;  and  also  their  objection  against  th6se  principles,  as  in- 
consistent with  God's  sincerity,  in  his  counsels,  invitations  and  persuasions,  has 
been  already  obviated,  in  what  has  been  observed  respecting  the  consistence  of 
what  Calvinists  suppose,  concerning  the  secret  and  revealed  Will  of  God :  by 
that  it  appears,  there  is  no  repugnance  in  supposing  it  may  be  the  secret  Will 
of  God,  that  his  ordmation  and  permission  of  events  diould  be  such,. that  it 
shall  be  a  certain  consequence,  that  a  thing  never  will  come  to  pass ;  which 
yet  it  is  man's  duty  to  do,  and  so  God's  preceptive  Will  that  he  should  do ; 
smd  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  God  may  sincerely  command  and  reauire 
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him  to  do  it  And  if  he  may  be  sincere  in  commanding  him,  he  may,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  sincere  in  counselling,  inviting  and  using  persuasions  with  him 
to  do  it  Counsels  and  invitations  are  manifestations  of  God's  preceptive  Will, 
or  of  what  God  loves,  and  what  is  in -^  itself,  and  as  man's  act,  agreeable  to  his 
heart ;  and  not  of  his  disposing  Will,  and  what  he  chooses  as  a  part  of  his  own 
infinite  scheme  of  things.  It  has  been  particularly  shown.  Part  III.  Sect  IV. 
that  such  a  necessity  as  has  been  maintained,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro* 
priety  and  fitness  of  divine  commands ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  sincerity  of  invitations  and  counsels,  in  the  Corollary  at  the  end 
of  the  Section.  Yea,  it  hath  been  shown,  Part  III.  Sect  VII.  Corol.  1,  that 
this  objection  of  ArrainianSj  concerning  the  sincerity  and  use  of  divine  exhor- 
tations, invitations  and  counsels,  is  demonstrably  against  themselves. 

Notwithstanding,  I  woidd  further  observe,  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  sincerity  of  counsels,  invitations  and  persuasions  with  such  an  antecedent 
known  fixedness  of  all  events,  as  has  been  supposed,  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
scheme,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  generality  of  ArminianSy  which  ac- 
knowledges the  absolute  foreknowledge  of  God  ;  and  therefore,  it  would  be 
unreasonably  brought  as  an  objection  against  my  differing  from  them.  The 
main  seeming  difficulty  in  the  ca§e  is  this ;  that  God,  in  counselling,  inviting 
nnd  persuading,  makes  a  show  of  aiming  at,  seekm^  and  using  endeavors  for 
the  thing  exhorted  and  persuaded  to ;  whereas,  it  is  impossible  for  any  intelli- 
gent being  truly  to  seek,  or  use  endeavors  for  a  thing,  which  he  at  the  same 
time  knows,  most  perfec^y,  will  not  come  to  pass  ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, he  makes  the  obtaining;  of  a  thing  his  end,  in  his  calls  and  counsels,  which 
he,  at  the  same  time,  infalhbly  knows  will  not  be  obtained  by  these  mean& 
Now,  if  God  knows  this,  in  the  utmost  certainty  and  perfection,  the  way  by 
which  he  comes  by  this  knowledge  makes  no  diffei-ence.  If  he  knows  it  is  by 
the  necessity  which  he  sees  in  things,  or  by  some  other  means ;  it  alters  not 
the  case,  but  it  is  in  effect  allowed  by  Arminians  themselves,  that  God's  in- 
viting and  persuading  men  to  do  things,  which  he  at  the  same  time,  certainly 
knows  will  not  be  done^  is  no  evidence  of  insincerity ;  because  they  allow,  that 
God  has  a  certain  foreknowledge  of  all  men's  sinful  actions  and  omissions. 
And  as  this  is  thus  implicitly  allowed  by  most  Arminians^  so  all  that  pretend 
to  own  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  must  be  constrained  to  allow  it — 
God  commanded  and  counselled  Pharaoh  to  let  his  people  go,  and  used  argu- 
ments and  persuasions  to  induce  him  to  it ;  he  laid  before  him  arguments  taken 
from  his  infinite  greatness  and  almighty  power,  (Exod.  vii.  16,)  and  forewarn- 
ed him  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  refusal,  from  time  to  time.  (Chap.  viii. 
1,  2,  20,  21,  Chap.  ix.  1 — 5,  13 — 17,  and  x.  3,  6.)  He  commanded  Moses, 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  go  and  beseech  Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go ;  and 
at  the  same  time  told  them,  he  knew  surely  that  he  would  not  comply  with 
it  Exod.  iii.  18,  19, "  And  thou  shalt  come,  thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel, 
unto  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  you  shall  say  unto  him ;  the  Lord  God  of  the  He- 
brews hath  met  witn  us ;  and  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  jour- 
ney into  the  wilderness,  that  we  may  sacriilce  unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  and,  I 
am  sure,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go.''  So  our  blessed  Saviour, 
the  evening  wherein  he  was  betrayed,  knew  that  Peter  would  shamefully  deny 
him,  before  the  moriung ;  for  he  declares  it  to  him  with  asseverations,  to  show 
the  certainty  of  it ;  and  teUs  the  disciples,  that  all  of  them  should  be  offended 
because  of  him  that  night;  Matth.  xxvi.  31 — 35,  Luke  xxii.  31 — 34,  John 
xiii.  38,  John  xvi.  32.  And  yet  it  was  their  duty  to  avoid  these  things ;  they 
were  very  sinful  things,  which  God  had  forbidden,  and  which  it  was.  their  duty 
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to  watch  and  pray  against ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  do  so  from  the  counsels 
and  persuasions  Christ  used  with  them,  at  that  veiy  time,  so  to  do ;  Matt  xxtL 
41,  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation."  So  tliat  what- 
ever difficulty  there  can  be  in  this  matter,  it  can  be  no  objection  against  any 
principles  which  have  been  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  ^rmt- 
nians  j  nor  does  it  any  more  concern  me  to  remove  the  difficulty,  than  it  does 
them,  or  indeed  all,  that  call  themselves  Christians,  and  acknowledge  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures. — Nevertheless,  this  matter  may  possibly  TOod  allow- 
ing) be  more  particularly  and  largely  considered,  in  some  future  discourse,  on 
the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

But  I  Would  here  observe,  that  however  the  defenders  of  that  notion  of  lib- 
erty of  Will,  which  I  have  opposed,  exclaim  against  the  doctrine  of  Calvinists, 
as  tending  to  bring  men  into  doubts  concerning  the  moral  perfections  of  God ; 
it  is  their  scheme,  and  not  the  scheme  of  Calvinists,  that  indeed  is  justly  chargea- 
ble with  this.  For  it  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  points  of  Uieir  scheme  of 
things,  that  a  freedom  of  Will,  consisting  in  self-determination,  without  all 
necessity,  is  essential  to  moral  agency.  This  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that 
such  a  determination  of  the  will,  without  all  necessity,  must  be  m  all  intelligent 
beings,  in  those  things,  wherein  they  are  moral  agents,  or  in  their  moral  acts ; 
and  from  this  it  will  follow,  that  God's  Will  is  not  necessarily  determmed,  in 
any  thing  he  does,  as  a  moral  agent,  or  in  any  of  his  acts  that  are  of  a  moral 
nature.  So  that  in  all  things,  wherein  he  acts  holily,  justly  and  truly,  he  does 
not  act  necessarily ;  or  his  Will  is  not  necessarily  determined,  to  act  holily  and 
justly ;  because,  if  it  were  necessarily  determined,  he  would  not  be  a  moral 
agent  in  thus  acting.  His  Will  would  be  attended  with  necessity,  which,  they 
say,  is  inconsistent  with  moral  agency.  ^'  He  can  act  no  otherwise :  he  is  at 
no  liberty  in  the  affair ;  he  is  determined  by  unavoidable,  invincible  necessity ; 
therefore  such  agency  is  no  moral  agency,  yea,  no  agency  at  all,  properly 
speaking.  A  necessary  agent  is  no  agent ;  he  being  passive,  and  subject. to 
necessity,  what  he  does  is  no  act  of  his,  but  an  effect  of  a  necessity  prior  to  any 
act  of  his." 

This  is  agreeable  to  their  manner  of  arguing.  Now  then  what  is  become  of 
all  our  proof  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God  f  How  can  we  prove,  that  God 
certainly  will,  in  any  one  mstance,  do  that  which  is  just  and  holy ;  seeing  his 
Win  is  determined  in  the  matter  by  no  necessity  ?  We  have  no  other  way  of 
proving  that  any  thing  certainly  wdl  be,  but  only  by  the  necessity  of  the  event 
Where  we  can  see  no  necessity  but  that  the  thing  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  there  we 
are  unavoidably  left  at  a  loss.  W^e  have  no  other  way  properly  and  truly  to 
demonstrate  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  but  the  way  that  Mr.  Chubb  proves 
them  in  p.  252, 261, 262, 263,  of  his  Tracts,  viz.,  that  God  must  necessarily  per- 
fectly know,  what  is  most  worthy  and  valuable  in  itself,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  is  best  and  fittest  to  be  done.  And  as  this  is  most  eligible  in  itself.  He, 
being  omniscient,  must  see  it  to  be  so :  and  being  both  omniscient  and  self-suffi- 
cient, cannot  have  any  temptation  to  reject  it,  and  so  must  necessarily  will  that 
which  is  best  And  thus,  by  this  necessity  of  the  determination  of  God's  Will 
to  what  is  good  and  best,  we  demonstrably  establish  God's  moral  character. 

CoROL.  From  things  which  have  been  observed,  it  appears  that  most  of 
the  arguments  from  Scripture  which  Arminians  make  use  of  to  support  their 
scheme,  are  no  other  than  begging  the  question.  For  m  these  arguments,  they 
determine,  in  the  first  place,  mat  wthout  such  a  freedom  of  Will  as  they  hold, 
men  cannot  be  proper  moral  agents,  nor  the  subjects  of  command,  counsel,  per- 
suasion, invitation,  promises,  threatenings,  expostulations,  rewards  and  pumsh- 
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maiis :  and  that  without  such  freedom  it  is  to  no  purpose  for  men  to  take  any 
care,  or  use  any  diligence,  endeavors  or  means,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  sm, 
or  becoming  holy,  escaping  punishment  or  obtaining  happiness ;  and  having 
supposed  these  things,  which  are  grand  tilings  in  question  in  the  debate,  then 
they  heap  up  Scriptures,  containing  commands,  counsels,  calls,  warnings,  per- 
suasions, expostulations,  promises  and  threatenings ;  (as  doubtless  they  may 
6nd  enough  such  ;  the  Bible  is  confessedly  full  of  them,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end ;)  and  then  they  glory,  how  full  the  Scripture  is  on  their  side,  how  many 
more  texts  there  are  that  evidently  favor  their  scheme,  than  such  as  seem  to 
favor  the  contrary.  But  let  them  first  make  manifest  the  things  in  question, 
which  they  suppose  and  take  for  granted,  and  show  them  to  be  consistent  with 
themselves,  and  produce  clear  evidence  of  their  truth,  and  they  have  gained 
their  po^nt,  as  all  will  confess,  without  brin^g  one  Scripture.  For  none  de- 
nies, that  there  are  commands,  counsels,  promises,  threatenings,  &c.,  in  the  Bible. 
But  unless  they  do  these  things,  their  multiplying  such  texts  of  Scripture  is  in- 
significant and  vain. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  such  Scriptures  as  they  bring  are  really 
against  them,  and  not  for  them.  As  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  it  is  their 
scheme,  and  not  ours,  that'is  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  motives  and  persua- 
sives, or  any  moral  means  whatsoever,  to  induce  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
or  abstaining  from  wickedness :  their  principles,  and  not  ours,  are  repugnant  to 
moral  agency,  and  inconsistent  with  moral  government,  with  law  or  precept, 
with  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  reward  or  punishment,  and  With  every  thing 
whatsoever  of  a  moral  nature,  either  on  the  part  of  the  moral  governor,  or  in 
the  state,  actions  or  conduct  of  the  subject. 


SECTION    XII. 
Of  a  supposed  Tendency  of  these  principles  to  Atheism  and  Licentiousness. 

If  any  object  against  what  has  been  maintained,  that  it  tends  to  Atheismy  I 
know  not  on  what  grounds  such  an  objection  can  be  raised,  unless  it  be  that 
some  Atheists  have  held  a  doctrine  of  necessity  which  they  suppose  to  be  like 
this.  But  if  it  be  so,  I  am  persuaded  the  Arminians  would  not  look  upon  it 
just,  that  their  notion  of  freedom  and  contingence  should  be  charged  with  a 
tendency  to  all  the  errors  that  ever  any  embraced,  who  have  held  such  opinions. 
The  Stoic  philosophers,  whom  the  Calvinists  are  charged  with  agreeing  with, 
were  no  Atheists,  but  the  greatest  Theists  and  nearest  akin  to  Christians  in 
their  opinions  concerning  the  unity  and  the  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  of  all  the 
heathen  philosophers.  And  Epicurus,  that  chief  Father  of  Atheism,  maintamed 
no  such  doctrine  of  necessity,  but  was  the  greatest  maintainer  of  contingence. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  supposes  a  necessary  connection  of  all 
events,  on  some  antecedent  ground  and  reason  of  their  existence,  is  the  only 
medium  we  have  to  prove  the  being  of  God.  And  the  contrary  doctrine  of  con- 
tingence, even  as  maintained  by  Arminians,  (which  certainly  implies  or  infers, 
that  events  may  come  into  existence,  or  begin  to  be,  without  dependence  on 
any  thing  foregoing,  as  their  cause,  ground  or  reason,)  takes  away  all  proof  of 
the  being  of  God ;  which  proof  is  summarily  expressed  by  the  apostle,  in  Rom. 
i.  20.  And  this  is  a  tendency  to  Atheism  with  a  witness.  So  that,  indeed,  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  Arminians,  and  not  of  the  Calvinists,  that  is  justly  charged 
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with  a  tendency  to  Atheism ;  it  being  built  on  a  foundation  that  is  the  utter 
subversion  of  every  demonstrative  argument  for  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  as  has 
been  shown,  Part  11.  Sec.  3. 

And  whereas  it  has  often  been  said,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  necessi- 
ty saps  the  foimdations  of  all  religion  and  virtue,  and  tends  to  the  greatest  licen- 
tiousness of  practice :  this  objection  is  built  on  the  pretence,  that  our  doctrine 
renders  vain  all  means  and  endeavors,  in  order  to  be  virtuous  and  religious- 
Which  pretence  has  been  already  particularly  considered  in  the  5th  Section  of 
this  Part ;  where  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  this  doctrine  has  fio  such  ten- 
dency ;  but  that  such  a  tendency  is  truly  to  be  charged  on  the  contrary  doc- 
trine ;  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  contingence,  which  their  doctrine  implies,  in 
its  certain  consequences,  overthrows  all  connection,  in  every  degree,  between 
endeavor  and  event,  means  and  end. 

And  besides,  if  many  other  things  which  have  been  observed  to  belong  to 
the  Arminian  doctrine,  or  to  be  plain  consequences  of  it,  be  considered,  there 
will  appear  just  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  that  which  must  rather  tend  to 
licentiousness.  Their  doctrine  excuses  all  evil  inclinations,  which  men  find  to 
oe  natural ;  because  in  such  inclinations,  they  are  not  self-determined,  as  such 
inclinations  are  not  owing  to  any  choice  or  determination  of  their  own  Wills. 
Which  leads  men  wholly  to  justify  themselves  in  all  their  wicked  actions,  so 
for  as  natural  inclination  has  a  hand  in  determining  their  Wills  to  the  com- 
mission of  them.  Yea,  these  notions,  which  suppose  moral  necessity  and  ina- 
bility to  be  inconsistent  with  blame  or  moral  obligation,  will  directly  lead  men 
to  justify  the  vilest  acts  and  practices,  from  the  strength  of  their  wicked  incli- 
nations of  all  sorts ;  strong'  inclinations  inducing  a  moral  necessity ;  yea  to 
excuse  every  degree  of  evil  inclination,  so  far  as  this  has  evidently  prevailed, 
and  been  the  thing  which  has  determined  their  Wills ;  because,  so  far  as  ante- 
cedent mclination  determined  the  Will,  so  far  the  Will  was  without  liberty  of 
jndifFerence  and  self-determination.  Which,  at  last,  will  come  to  this,  that 
men  will  justify  themselves  in  all  the  wickedness  they  commit  It  has  been 
observed  already,  that  thb  scheme  of  things  does  exceedingly  diminish  the  guilt 
of  sm,  and  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  smallest  offences  ;*  and  if  it 
be  pursued  in  its  consequences,  it  leaves  room  for  no  such  thing,  as  either  vir- 
tue or  vice,  blame  or  praise  in  the  world.t  And  then  again  how  naturally  does 
this  notion  of  the  sovereign,  self-determining  power  of  the  Will,  in  all  things,  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  and  whatsoever  deserves  either  reward  or  pimishment,  tend  to 
encourage  men  to  put  off  the  work  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  turning  from  sin 
to  God ;  it  being  that  which  they  have  a  sovereign  power  to  determine  them- 
selves to,  just  when  they  please ;  or  if  not,  they  are  wholly  excusable  in  going 
on  in  sin,  because  of  their  inability  to  do  any  other. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  tendency  of  this  doctrine  of  necessity  to  licen- 
tiousness, appears  by  the  improvement  many  at  thi»  day  actually  make  of  it,  to 
justify  themselves  in  their  dissolute  courses;  I  will  not  deny  that  some  men  do 
unreasonably  abuse  this  doctrine,  as  they  do  many  other  things  which  are  true 
and  excellent  in  their  own  nature ;  but  I  deny  that  this  proves  the  doctrine  it- 
self has  any  tendency  to  licaitiousness.  I  tliink  the  tendency  of  doctrines,  by 
what  now  apppears  in  the  world,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular,  may  much 
more  justly  be  argued  from  the  general  effect  which  has  been  seerr  to  attend 
the  prevailing  of  the  principles  of  Arminians  and  the  contrary   principles ;  as 

^     ♦  Part  III.  Sect.  6.  t  Part  III.  Sect.  6.    Ibid.  Sect.  7.    Part  IV.  Sect.  1.    Part  lU.  Sect  3,    CoroL  ^ 
:  alter  the  first  Head. 
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both  have  bad  their  turn  of  general  prevalence  in  our  nation.  If  it  be  indeed, 
as  is  pretended,  that  Calvinistic  doctrines  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  all 
religion  and  morality,  and  enervate  and  disannul  all  rational  motives  to  holy  and 
virtuous  practice ;  and  that  the  contrary  doctrines  give  the  inducements  to  vir- 
tue and  goodness  their  proper  force,  and  exhibit  religion  in  a  rational  light, 
tending  to  recommend  it  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  and  enforce  it  in  a  manner 
that  is  agreeable  to  their  natural  notions  of  things :  I  say,  if  it  be  thus,  it  is  remark- 
able that  virtue  and  religious  practice  should  prevail  most,  when  the  former  doc- 
trines, so  inconsistent  with  it,  prevailed  almost  universally ;  and  that  ever  since 
the  latter  doctrines,  so  happily  agreeing  with  it,  and  of  so  proper  and  excellent 
a  tendency  to  promote  it,  have  been  gradually  prevailing,  vice,  profaneneiss, 
luxuiy  and  wickedness  of  all  sorts,  and  contempt  of  all  religion,  and  of  every 
kind  of  seriousness  and  strictness  of  conversation,  should  proportionably  pre- 
vail I  and  that  these  thmgs  should  thus  accompany  one  another,  and  rise  and 
prevail  one  with  another,  now  for  a  whole  age  together.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  happy  remedy  (discovered  by  the  free  inquiries  and  superior  sense  and  wis- 
dom of  this  age)  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  Calvinism,  so  inconsistent 
with  religion,  and  tending  so  much  to  banish  all  virtue  from  the  earth,  should, 
on  so  long  a  trial,  be  attended  with  no  good  effect,  but  that  the  consequence 
should  be  the  reverse  of  amendment ;  that  in  proportion  as  the  remedy  takes 
place,  and  is  thoroughly  applied,  so  the  disease  should  prevail,  and  the  very 
same  dismal  effect  take  place,  to  the  highest  degree,  which  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines are  supposed  to  have  so  great  a  tendency  to,  even  the  banishing  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  and  the  prevailing  of  unbounded  licentiousness  of  manners.  If 
these  things  are  truly  so,  they  are  very  remarkable,  and  matter  of  very  curious 
speculation. 


SECTION   XIII. 


Concerning  that  Objection  against  the  reasoning,  bv  which  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  ia 
supported,  that  it  is  metaphysical  and  abstruse. 

It  has  often  been  objected  a^inst  the  defenders  of  Calvinistic  principles, 
that  in  their  reasonings  they  run  mto  nice,  scholastic  distinctions,  and  abstruse, 
{aetaphysical  subtilties,  and  set  these  in  opposition  to  common  sense.  And  it 
is  possible,  that  after  the  former  manner  it  may  be  alleged  against  the  reasoning 
by  which  I  have  endeavored  to  confute  the  Arminian  scheme  of  liberty  and 
moral  agency,  that  it  is  very  abstracted  and  metaphysical.  Concerning  this  I 
^ould  observe  the  following  thii^ 

I.  If  that  be  made  an  objection  against  the  foregoing  reasoning,  that  it  is 
Dietaphyacal,  or  may  properly  be  reduced  to  the  science  of  metaphysics,  it  is  a 
▼ery  impertinent  objection ;  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  is  not  worthy  of  any  dis- 
pute or  controversy.  If  the  reasoning  be  good,  it  is  as  frivolous  to  inquire 
what  science  it  is  properly  reduced  to,  as  what  language  it  is  deUvered  in ;  and 
for  a  man  to  go  about  to  conftite  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  by  telling  him 
his  arguments  are  metaphysical,  would  be  as  weak  as  to  tell  him  his  arguments 
could  not  be  ^bstantial,  because  they  were  written  in  French  or  Latin.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  what  is  said  be  metaphysics,  logic,  or  mathematics, 
lAtin,  French,  English  or  Mohawk  ?  But  whether  the  reasoning  be  good,  and 
the  arguments  truR'  conclusive  ?    The  foregoing  arguments  are  no  more  met- 
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^physical,  than  those  which  we  use  against  the  Papists,  to  disprove  thev  doo 
trine  of  transuhstantiation  ;  alleging  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  corpo- 
real identity  that  it  should  be  in  ten  thousand  places  at  the  same  time.     It  is  by 
metaphysical  arguments  only  we  *re  able  to  prove  that  the  rational  soul  is  nol 
corporeal ;  that,  lead  or  sand  cannot  think ;  that  thoughts  are  not  square  oi 
round,  or  do  not  wei^h  a  pound.     The  arguments  bv  which  we  prove  the  being 
of  God,  if  handled  closely  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  show  their  clear  and  demon- 
strative evidence,  must  be  metaphysically  treated.      It  is  by  metaphysics  only, 
that  we  can  demonstrate,  that  God  is  not  lunited  to  a  place,  or  is  not  mutable ; 
that  he  is  not  ignorant  or  forgetiul ;    that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie,  or  be 
unjust,  and  that  there  is  one  God  only,  and  not  hundreds  or  thousands.     And. 
indeed,  we  have  no  strict  demonstration  of  any  thing,  excepting  mathematical 
truths,  but  by  metaphysics.     We  can  have  no  proof  that  is  properly  demon- 
strative, of  any  one  proposition,  relating  to  the  being  and  nature  of  God,  his 
creation  of  the  world,  the  dependence  of  all  things  on  nim,  the  nature  of  bodies 
or  spirits,  the  nature  of  our  own  souls,  or  any  of  the  great  truths  of  morality 
and  natural  religion,  but  what  is  metaphysical.    I  am  willing  my  arguments 
ffhould  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the  strictest  and  justest  reason,  and  that  a  clear, 
distinct  and  determinate  meaning  of  the  terms  I  use,  should  be  insisted  on ;  but 
'«t  not  the  whole  be  rejected,  as  if  all  were  confuted,  by  fixing  on  it  the  epithet, 
metaphi/sical. 

II.  If  the  reasoning  which  has  been  made  use  of,  be  in  some  sense  meta- 
physical, it  will  not  follow  that  therefore  it  must  needs  be  abstruse,  unintelligi- 
ble, and  akin  to  the  jargon  of  the  schools.  I  humbly  conceive  the  foregoing 
reasoning,  at  least  as  to  those  things  which  are  most  material  belonging  to  it, 
depends  on  no  abstruse  definitions  or  distinctions,  or  terms  without  a  meaning, 
or  of  very  ambiguous  and  undetermined  signification,  or  any  points  of  such  ab- 
straction and  subtilty,  as  tends  to  involve  the  attentive  imderstanding  in  clouds 
and  darkness.  There  is  no  high  degree  of  refinement  and  abstruse  speculation, 
in  determining  that  a  thing  is  not  before  it  is,  and  so  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
itself;  or  that  the  first  act  of  free  choice,  has  not  another  act  of  free  choice  go- 
ing before  that,  to  excite  or  direct  it,  or  in  determining,  that  no  choice  is  made, 
while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  absolute  indifference ;  that  preference  and 
equilibrium  never  coexist ;  and  that  therefore  no  choice  is  made  in  a  state  of 
liberty,  consisting  in  indifference ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  Will  is  determined  by 
motives,  exhibited  and  operating  previous  to  the  act  of  the  Will,  so  far  it  is  not 
determined  by  the  act  of  the  Will  itself;  that  nothing  can  begin  to  be,  which 
before  was  not,  without  a  cause,  or  some  antecedent  ground  or  reason,  why  it  • 
then  begins  to  be ;  that  effects  depend  on  their  causes,  and  are  connected  with 
them  ;  that  virtue  is  not  the  worse,  nor  sin  the  better  for  the  strength  of  incli- 
nation with  which  it  is  practised,  and  the  difficulty  which  thence  arises  of  doing 
otherwise ;  that  when  it  is  already  infallibly  known,  that  the  thing  will  be,  it 
is  not  a  thing  contingent  whether  it  will  ever  be  or  no ;  or  that  it  can  be  truly  said, 
notwithstanding,  that  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  be,  but  it  either  may  be,  or 
may  not  be.  And  the  like  might  be  observed  of  many  other  things  which  be- 
long  to  the  fori^going  reasoning. 

If  any  shall  still  stand  to  it,  that  the  foregoing  reasoning  is  nothing  but 
metaphysical  sophistry ;  and  that  it  must  be  so,  that  the  seeming  force  of  the 
ar^ments  all  depends  on  some  fallacy  and  wile  that  is  hid  in  the  obscurity 
which  always  attends  a  great  degree  of  metaphysical  abstraction  and  refinement ; 
and  shall  be  ready  to  say,  "  Here  is  mdeed  something  that  tends  to  confound  the 
mind,  but  not  to  satisfy  it ;  for,  who  can  ever  be  truly  satisfied  in  it,  that  men 
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arc  fitly  blamed  or  commended,  punished  or  rewarded  for  those  volitions  which 
are  not  from  themselves,  and  of  whose  existence  they  are  not  the  causes  7  Men 
may  refine  as  much  as  they  please,  and  advance  their  abstract  notions,  and  make 
out  a  thousand  seeming  contradictions,  to  puzzle  our  understandings ;  yet  there 
can  be  no  satisfaction  m  such  doctrine,  as  this ;  the  natural  sense  of  the  mind  of 
man  will  always  resist  it"*  I  humbly  conceive,  that  such  an  objector,  if  he  has 
capacity  and  humiUty  and  calmness  of  spirit,  and  sufficient  impartiality, 
thoroughly  to  examine  himself,  will  find  that  he  knows  not  really  what  he  would 
be  at ;  and  that  indeed,  his  difficulty  is  nothing  but  a  mere  prejudice,  from  an 
madvertent  customary  use  of  words,  in  a  meaning  that  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood, nor  carefully  reflected  upon.  Let  the  objector  reflect  again,  if  he  has 
candor  and  patience  enough,  and  does  not  scorn  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  close 
attention  in  the  afiair.  He  would  have  a  man's  volition  be  from  himself.  Let 
it  be  from  himself,  most  primarily  and  originally  of  any  way  conceivable ;  that 
is,  from  his  own  choice :  how  will  that  help  tfie  matter,  as  to  his  being  justly 
blamed  or  praised,  xmless  that  choice  itself  be  blame  or  praiseworthy  7  And  how 
Is  the  choice  itself  (an  ill  choice,  for  instance)  blameworthy,  according  to  these 
principles,  imless  that  be  from  himself  too,  in  the  same  manner ;  that  is,  from  his 
own  choice  1  But  the  original  and  first  determining  choice  in  the  affair  is  not 
from  his  choice ;  his  choice  is  not  the  cause  of  it.  And  if  it  be  from  himself 
some  other  way,  and  not  from  his  choice,  surely  that  will  not  help  the  matter : 
if  it  be  not  from  himself  of  choice,  then  it  is  not  from  himself  voluntarily ;  and 
if  so,  he  is  surely  no  more  to  blame,  than  if  it  were  not  from  himself  at  all.  It 
is  a  vanity,  to  pretend  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  to  say,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  metaphysical  refinement  and  subtilty,  and  so  attended  with  obscurity  and 
oncertainty.  , 

If  it  be  the  natural  sense  of  our  minds,  that  what  is  blameworthy  in  a  man 
most  be  from  himself,  then  it  doubtless  is  also,  that  it  must  be  from  something 

*  A  certain  noted  author  of  the  present  a^  says,  the  arguments  for  necessity  are  nothing  but  quihUing, 
"  logomachy,  using  words  vxthout  a  meaning,  or  begging  the  question.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  necessity 
ioj  authore,  be  may  have  reference  to,  are  advocates  for ;  or  whether  they  have  managed  their  arguments 
well,  or  ill.  As  to  the  arguments  I  have  made  use  of,  if  they  are  quUMes  they  may  be  shown  to  be  so  : 
such  knots  are  capable  of  being  untied,  and  the  trick  and  cheat  may  be  detected  and  plainly  laid  open. 
If  this  be  fairly  done,  with  respect  to  the  grounds  and  reasons  I  have  relied  upon,  I  shall  have  just  occa- 
«jon,  for  the  future,  to  be  silent,  if  not  to  be  ashamed  of  my  argumentations.  I  am  willing  my  proofs 
sMd  be  thoroughly  examined ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  but  begging  the  question,  or  mere  logontachy,  or 
dispute  of  words,  let  it  be  made  manifest,  and  shown  how  the  seeming  strength  of  the  argument  depends 
OD  my  using  words  without  a  meaning,  or  arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  terms,  or  my  making  use  of  words 
in  an  indeterminate  and  unsteady  ifianner ;  and  that  the  weight  of  my  reasons  rests  mainly  on  such  a 
loandation ;  and  then,  I  shall  either  be  readv  to  retract  what  I  have  urged,  and  thank  the  man  that  has 
done  the  kind  part,  or  shall  be  justly  exposed  for  my  obstinacy. 

The  same  autbor  is  abundant  in  appealing,  in  this  affair,  from  what  he  calls  U^machy  and sophistry,to 
'^^naux,  A  person  can  experience  only  what  passes  in  his  own  mind.  But  yet,  as  we  may  well  suppose, 
^  all  men  have  the  same  human  faculties ;  so  a  man  may  well  argue,  from  his  own  experience  to  that 
w  others,  in  things  that  show  the  nature  of  those  faculties,  and  the  manner  of  their  operation.  But  then 
?De  MS  as  good  riffht  to  allege  his  experience,  as  another.  As  to  my  own  experience,  I  find,  that  in 
jonumenible  things  I  can  do  as  I  will ;  tnat  the  motions  of  ray  body,  in  many  respects,  instantaneously 
rk  ^^  ^^  ^^  '"'^  ^'^^  concerning  those  motions ;  and  that  my  Will  has  some  command  of  my 
"woghts ;  and  that  the  acU  of  my  Will  are  my  own,  i.  e.,  that  they  are  acts  of  my  Will,  the  volitions  of 
*y  own  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  what  I  will,  I  will.  Which,  I  presume,  is  the  0um  of  what  others 
?^>*nce  in  this  affair.  But  as  to  finding  by  experience,  that  mv  Will  is  originally  determined  by 
A  i  ^^^^^  ^7  Will  first  choosinff  what  volition  there  shall  be,  the  chosen  volition  accordingly  follows ; 
w>athat  this  is  the  first  rise  of  the  determination  of  my  Will  in  any  affair;  or  that  any  volition  rises  in 
ny  mind  contingently ;  I  declare,  1  know  nothing  in  myself,  by  experience,  of  this  nature ;  and  nothing 
^  ever  I  experienced,  carries  the  least  appearance  or  shadow  of^any  such  thing,  or  gives  me  any  more 
Ktsonto  suppose  or  suspect  any  such  thing,  than  to  suppose  that  my  volitions  existed  twenty  years  before 
j™^y  exuted.  It  is  true,  1  find  myself  possessed  of  my  volitions,  befora  I  can  see  the  effectual  p  >wer  of 
^y  caoae  to  produce  them  (for  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  cause  is  not  seen  but  by  the  effect),  and  this, 
^  aught  I  know,  may  make  some  imagine,  that  volition  has  no  cause,  or  that  it  produces  itself.  But  I 
ve  no  more  reason  from  hence  to  determine  any  such  thing,  than  I  have  to  determine  that  I  gave  nwself 
°^own  being,  or  that  I  came  into  being  accidentally  without  a  cause,  because  I  first  found  myseu  pos- 
'***^  of  being,  before  I  had  knowledge  of  a  cause  ot  my  bebg. 
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bad  in  himself,  a  bad  choice,  or  bad  disposition.  But  then  our  natural  sense  is, 
that  this  bad  choice  or  disposition  is  evil  in  itself,  and  the  man  blameworthy  for 
it,  on  its  own  account,  without  taking  into  our  notion  of  its  blameworthiness, 
another  bad  choice,  or  disposition  gomg  before  this,  from  whence  this  arises ; 
for  that  is  a  ridiculous  absurdity,  running  us  into  an  immediate  contradiction, 
which  our  natural  sense  of  blameworthiness  has  nothing  to  do  with,  and  never 
comes  into  the  mind,  nor  is  supposed  in  the  judgment  we  naturally  make  of  the 
afiair.  As  was  demonstrated  before,  natural  sense  does  not  place  the  moral  evil 
of  volitions  and  dispositions  in  the  cause  of  them,  but  the  nature  of  them.  An 
evil  thing's  being  from  a  man,  or  from  something  antecedent  in  him,  is  not 
essential  to  the  original  notion  we  have  of  blameworthiness ;  but  it  is  its  being 
the  choice  of  the  heart ;  as  appears  by  this,  that  if  a  thing  be  from  us,  and  not 
from  our  choice,  it  has  not  the  nature  of  blameworthiness  or  ill  desert,  accord- 
ing to  our  natural  sense.  When  a  thing  is  from  a  man,  in  that  sense,  that  it  is 
from  his  Will  or  choice,  he  is  to  blame  for  it,  because  his  Will  is  in  it  :  so  far 
as  the  Will  is  m  it,  blame  is  in  it,  and  no  further.  Neither  do  we  go  any 
further  in  our  notion  of  blame,  to  inquire  whether  the  bad  Will  be  from  a  bad 
Will :  there  is  no  consideration  of  the  original  of  that  bad  Will ;  because,  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  apprehension,  blame  originally  consists  in  it.  Therefore 
a  thing^s  being  from  a  man,  is  a  secondary  consideration,  in  the  notion  of  blame 
or  ill  desert  Because  those  things,  in  our  external  actions,  are  most  properly 
said  to  be  from  us,  which  are  from  our  choice ;  and  no  other  external  actions, 
but  those  that  are  from  uSy  as  because  we  are  in  them,  i  e.,  our  Wills  are  in 
them ;  not  so  much  because  they  are  frt)m  some  property  of  ours,  as  because 
they  are  our  properties. 

However,  all  these  external  actions  being  truly  from  usj  as  their  cause  j 
and  we  being  so  used,  in  ordinary  speech,  and  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  to 
speak  of  men's  actions  and  conduct  that  we  see,  and  that  affect  human  society, 
as  deserving  ill  or  well,  as  worthy  of  blame  or  praise ;  hence  it  is  come  to  pass, 
that  philosophers  have  incautiously  taken  all  their  measures  of  good  and  evil, 
praise  and  blame,  from  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  about  these  overt  acts  of 
men ;  to  the  running  of  every  thing  into  the  most  lamentable  and  dreadfiil  con- 
fusion. 

And,  therefore,  I  observe, 

in.  It  is  so  far  from  being  true  ^whatever  may  be  pretended)  that  the  proof 
of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  mamtained,  depends  on  certain  abstruse,  unin- 
telligible, metaphysical  terms  and  notions;  and  that  the  Arminian  scheme, 
without  needing  such  clouds  and  darkness  for  its  defence,  is  supported  by  the 
plain  dictates  of  common  sense ;  that  the  very  reverse  is  most  certainly  true,  and 
that  to  a  great  degree.  It  is  fact,  that  they,  and  not  we,  have  confounded 
things  with  metaphysical,  unintelligible  notions  and  phrases ;  and  have  drawn 
them  from  the  light  of  plain  truth,  into  the  gross  darkness  of  abstruse,  metaphy- 
sical propositions,  and  words  without  a  meaning.  Their  pretended  demonstra- 
tions depend  very  much  on  such  unintelligible,  metaphysical  phrases,  as  self" 
determination^  and  sovereignty  of  the  Will;  and  the  metaphysical  sense  they 
put  on  such  terms,  as  necessity ,  contingency ^  action^  agency ^  &c,  quite  diverse 
from  their  meaning  as  used  in  common  speech ;  and  whidi>  as  they  use  them, 
are  without  any  consistent  meaning  or  any  manner  of  distinct,  consistent  ideas; 
as  far  from  it  as  any  of  the  abstruse  terms  and  perplexed  phrases  of  the  peripa- 
tetic philosophers  or  the  most  unmtelligible  jargon  of  the  schools,  or  the  cant  of 
the  wildest  fanatics.  Yea,  we  may  l^  bold  to  say,  these  metaphysical  terms, 
on  which  they  build  so  mucl^,  are  what  they  use  without  knowing  what  they 
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mean  themselves ;  they  are  pure  metaphysical  sounds,  without  any  ideas  what- 
soever in  their  minds  to  answer  them ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  there  cannot  be  any  notion  in  the  mind  consistent  with  these  expressions, 
as  they  pretend  to  explain  them ;  because  their  explanations  destroy  themselves. 
No  such  notions  as  imply  self-contradiction,  and  self-aboUtion,  and  this  a  great 
many  ways,  can  subsist  m  the  mind ;  as  there  can  be  no  idea  of  a  whole  which 
is  less  than  any  of  its  parts,  or  of  solid  extension  without  dimensions,  or  of  an 
effect  which  is  before  its  cause. — Arminians  improve  these  terms,  as  terms  of 
art,  and  in  their  metaphysical  meaning,  to  advance  and  establish  those  things 
which  are  contrary  to  common  sense,  m  a  high  degree.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
plain,  vulgar  notion  of  liberty,  which  all  mankind,  in  every  part  of  thei  face  of 
the  earth,  and  in  all  ages,  have ;  consisting  in  opportunity  to  do  as  one  pleases ; 
they  have  introduced  a  new,  strange  liberty,  consisting  in  indifference,  contin- 
gence,  and  self-determination ;  by  which  they  involve  themselves  and  others  in 
great  obscurity,  and  manifold  gross  inconsistence.  So,  instead  of  placing  virtue 
and  vice,  as  common  sense  places  them  very  much,  in  fixed  bias  and  inclmation, 
and  greater  virtue  and  vice  in  stronger  and  more  established  inclination ;  these, 
through  their  refinings  and  abstruse  notions,  suppose  a  Uberty  consisting  in 
indifference,  to  be  essential  to  all  virtue  and  vice.  So  they  have  reasoned 
theinselves,  not  by  metaphysical  distmctions,  but  metaphysical  confusion,  into 
maiiy  principles  about  moral  agency,  blame,  praise,  reward  and  punishmenf, 
wLxh  are,  as  has  been  shown,  exceeding  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind ;  and  perhaps  to  their  own  sense,  which  governs  them  in  common  Hfe. 
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Whether  the  things  which  have  been  al}eged,  are  liable  to  any  tolerable 
answer  in  the  way  of  calm,  intelligible  and  strict  reasonbg,  I  must  leave  others 
to  judge  ;  but  I  am  sensible  they  are  liable  to  one  sort  of  answer.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  some,  who  value  themselves  on  the  supposed  rational  and  generous 
principles  of  the  modem,  fashionable  divinity,  will  have  their  indignation  and 
disdain  raised  at  the  sight  of  this  discourse,  and  on  perceiving  what  things  are 
pretended  to  be  proved  in  it.  And  if  they  think  it  worthy  of  being  read,  or  of 
so  much  notice  as  to  say  much  about  it,  they  may  probably  renew  the  usual  ex- 
clamations, with  additional  vehemence  and  contempt,  about  the  fate  of  the  hea- 
then^ Hobbes'  necessity y  and  making  men  mere  machines  ;  accumulating  the  ter- 
rible epithets  oi  fatal;  unfrustrable,  inevitable^  irresistible^  &c.,  and  it  may  be, 
with  the  addition  of  horrid  and  blasphemous';  and  perhaps  much  skill  may  be 
used  to  set  forth  things,  which  have  been  said,  in  colors  which  shall  be  shocking 
to  the  imaginations,  and  moving  to  the  passions  of  those,  who  have  either  too 
little  capacity,  or  too  much  confidence  of  the  opinions  they  have  imbibed,  and 
contempt  of  the  contrary,  to  try  the  matter  by  any  serious  and  circumspect 
examination.*  Or  difficulties  may  be  started  and  insisted  on,  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  controversy ;  because,  let  them  be  more  or  less  real,  and  hard  to  be 
resolved,  they  are  not  what  are  owing  to  any  thing  distinguishing  of  this  scheme 
from  that  of  the  Arminians,  and  would  not  be  removed  nor  diminished  by  re- 
uouncmg  the  former,  and  adhering  to  the  latter.  Or  some  particular  things 
may  be  picked  out,  which  they  may  think  will  sound  harshest  in  the  ears  of  the 
generality;  and  these  may  be  glossed  and  descanted  on,  with  tart  and  contemp- 
tuous words ;  and  from  thence,  the  whole  treated  with  triumph  and  insult. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  how  the  decision  of  most  of  the  points  in  controvers)',  be- 
tween Calvinists  and  ^rminianSy  depends  on  the  determination  of  this  grand 
article  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  requisite  to  mjoral  agency  ;  and  that  by 
clearing  and  establishing  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  this  point,  the  chief  argu- 
ments are  obviated,  by  which  Arminian  doctrines  in  general  are  supported,  and 
the  contrary  doctrines  demonstratively  confirmed.  Hereby  it  becomes  manifest, 
that  God's  moral  government  over  mankind,  his  treating  them  as  moral 
agents,  making  them  the  objects  of  his  commands,  counsels,  calls,  warning, 
expostulations,  promises,  threatenings,  rewards  and  punishments,  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  a  determining  disposal  of  all  events,  of  every  kind,  throughout  the 

•  A  writpr  of  the  present  age,  whom  I  bare  sevenii  times  had  occasion  to  mention,  speaks  once  and  again 
of  tho&e  who  hold  the  doctrine  otrucesnty^  as  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  o{  vhUomrphers. — I  do  not  know, 
whether  he  has  respect  to  any  particular  notion  of  necessity,  that  some  may  nave  maintained  ;  and,  if  so, 
what  doctrine  of  necessity  it  is  that  he  means. — Whether  I  am  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  or 
not,  would  be  a  question  little  to  the  present  purpose,  [f  any,  and  ever  so  many,  should  deny  it,  I  should 
not  think  it  wortn  the  while  to  enter  into  a  dispute  on  that  question.  Though  at  the  same  time  I  liii^ht 
expect  some  better  answer  should  be  given  to  the  ar^ments  brought  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  I  main* 
tain ;  and  I  might  further  reasonably  desire,  that  it  might  be  considered,  whether  it  does  not  become  those, 
who  are  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of  philosophers,  to  be  sensible,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  argu- 
ment  and  contempt;  yea,  and  a  difference  between  the  contemptibleness  of  the^Mrson  that  aigueSjOnd  the 
mconcluaiveness  of  the  argumaUa  he  offers. 
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universe,  in  his  providence  ;  either  by  positive  efficiency,  or  permission.  Indeed, 
such  an  universal^  determining  Promdeiice  infers  some  kind  of  necessity  of  all 
events,  such  a  necessity  as  implies  an  infallible,  previous  fixedness  of  the  futurity 
of  the  event ;  but  no  other  necessity  of  moral  events,  or  volitions  of  intelligent 
agents,  is  needful  in  order  to  this,  than  moral  necessity ;  which  does  as  much 
ascertain  the  futurity  of  the  event,  as  anv  other  necessity.  But,  as  has  been  de- 
monstrated, such  a  necessity  is  not  at  all  repu^ant  to  moral  agency,  and  a  rea- 
sonable use  of  commands,  calls,  rewards,  punishments,  &c  Yea,  not  only  are 
objections  of  this  kind  against  the  doctrine  of  an  universal  determining  Prom- 
dence,  removed  by  what  has  been  said,  but  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine  is 
demonstrated. 

As  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  futurity  of  all  future  events  is  established 
by  previous  necessity,  either  natural  or  moral ;  so  it  is  manifest  that  the  Sove- 
reign Creator  and  Disposer  of  the  world  has  ordered  this  necessity,  by  ordering  his 
own  conduct,  either  in  designedly  acting  or  forbearing  to  act  For,  as  the  being 
of  the  world  is  from  God,  so  the  circumstances  in  which  it  had  its  being  at  first, 
both  negative  and  positive,  must  be  ordered  by  him,  in  one  of  these  wavs ;  and  all 
the  necessary  consequences  of  these  circumstances,  must  be  ordered  by  him.  And 
Grod's  active  and  positive  interpositions,  afler  the  world  was  created,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  these  interpositions ;  also  every  instance  of  his  forbearing  to  interpose, 
and  the  sure  consequences  of  this  forbearance,  must  all  be  determined  according  to 
his  pleasure.  And  therefore  every  event,  which  is  the  consequence  of  any  thmg 
whatsoever,  or  that  is  connected  with  any  foregoing  thing  or  circumstance, 
either  positive  or  negative,  as  the  eround  or  reason  of  its  existence,  must  be 
ordered  of  Qod ;  either  by  a  designed  efficiency  and  interposition,  or  a  designed 
forbearing  to  operate  or  interpose.  But,  as  has  been  proved,  all  events  what- 
soever are  necessarily  connected  with  something  foregoing,  either  positive  or 
negative,  which  is  the  ground  of  their  existence :  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
article  series  of  events  is  thus  connected  with  something  in  the  state  of  things, 
either  positive  or  negative,  which  is  original  in  the  series ;  i.  e.  something  which 
is  connected  with  nothing  preceding  that^  but  God's  own  immediate  conduct, 
either  his  acting  or  forbearing  to  act  From  whence  it  follows,  that  as  God 
designedly  orders  his  own  conduct,  and  its  connected  consequences,  it  must  ne« 
oessarily  be,  that  he  designedly  orders  all  things. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  obviate  some  of  the  qhief  objections  of 
Arminians  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  and  corruption 
ofmarCs  naturey  whereby  his  heart  is  wholly  under  the  power  of  sin,  and  he  is 
utterly  unable,  without  the  mterposition  of  sovereign  grace,  savmgly  to  love  God, 
believe  in  Christ,  or  do  any  thuig  that  is  truly  good  and  acceptable  in  God's 
sight  For  the  main  objection  against  this  doctnne  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  freedom  of  man's  Will,  consisting  in  indifference  and  self-determining  power ; 
because  it  supposes  man  to  be  under  a  necessity  of  sinmng,  and  that  God  requires 
things  of  him  in  order  to  his  avoiding  eternal  damnation,  which-  he  is  unable  to 
do ;  and  that  this  doctrine  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  smcerity  of  counsels, 
invitations,  &c.  Now,  this  doctrine  supposes  no  other  necessity  of  sinning,  than 
a  moral  necessity ;  which,  as  has  been  shown,  does  not  at  all  excuse  sin ;  and 
supposes  no  other  inability  to  obey  any  command,  or  perform  any  duty,  even  the 
most  spiritual  and  exalted,  but  a  moral  inability,  which,  as  has  been  proved, 
does  not  excuse  persons  in  the  nonperformance  of  any  good  thing,  or  make  them 
not  to  be  the  proper  objects  of  commands,  counsek  and  invitations.  And  more- 
over, it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  either  in  existence, 
or  so  much  as  in  idea,  any  such  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  indifference  and 
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self-determination,  for  the  sake  of  which,  this  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  cast  out ; 
and  that  no  such  freedom  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  nature  of  sin,  and  a  just 
desert  of  punishment 

The  things  which  have  been  observed,  do  also  take  off  the  main  objections 
of  Arminians  against  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
prove  the  grace  of  God  in  a  anner's  conversion  (if  there  be  any  grace  or  divine 
influence  m  the  affair)  to  be  efficacious^  yea,  and  irresistible  too,  if  by  irresisti- 
ble is  meant  that  which  is  attended  with  a  moral  necessity,  which  it  is  impossible 
should  ever  be  violated  by  any  resistance.  The  main  ohiection  of  Arminians 
aga'jist  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  selMetermining  freedom 
of  Will ;  and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  that  it  should  be  wrought 
in  the  heart  by  the  determining  efficacy  and  power  of  another,  instead  of  its 
being  owing  to  a  self-moving  power ;  that  in  that  case,  the  good  which  is  wrought, 
would  not  be  our  virtue,  but  rather  God's  virtue ;  because  it  is  not  the  person 
in  whom  it  is  wrought,  that  is  the  determinmg  author  of  it,  but  God  that 
wrought  it  in  him.  But  the  things,  which  are  the  foundation  of  these  objections, 
have  been  considered ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  liberty  of  moral 
agents  does  not  consist  in  self-determining  power,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of 
any  such  liberty  in  order  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  nor  does  it  at  all  hinder  but  that 
the  state  or  act  of  the  Will  may  be  the  virtue  of  the  subject,  though  it  be  not 
from  self-determination,  but  the  determination  of  an  extrinsic  cause ;  even  so  as 
to  cause  the  event  to  be  morally  necessary  to  the  subject  of  it  And  as  it  has 
been  proved,  that  nothing  in  the  state  or  acts  of  the  Will  of  man  is  contingent ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  event  of  .this  Jdnd  is  necessary,  by  a  mord  ne- 
.''.essity ;  and  as  it  has  also  been  now  demonstrated,  that  the  doctrine  of  an  uni- 
versal determining  Providence,  follows  from  that  doctrine  of  necessity  which 
was  proved  before  ;  and  so  that  Grod  does  decisively,  in  his  Providence,  order 
all  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  either  by  positive  influence  or  permission ;  and 
it  being  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  what  God  does  in  the  affair  of  man's  vir- 
tuous volitions,  whether  it  be  more  or  less,  is  by  some  positive  influence,  and 
not  by  mere  permission,  as  in  the  affair  of  a  sinful  volition ;  if  we  put  these  things 
together,  it  will  follow,  that  Gcrf's  assistance  or  influence,  must  be  determining 
and  decisive,  or  must  be  attended  with  a  moral  necessity  of  the  event ;  and  so, 
that  God  gives  virtue,  holiness  and  conversion  to  sinners,  by  an  influence  which 
determines  the  eflfect,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  effect  will  infallibly  follow  by 
a  moral  necessity ;  which  is  what  Calvinists  mean  by  eflScacious  and  irresistible 
grace. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  do  likewise  answer  the  chief  objections 
against  the  doctrine  of  God's  universal  and  absolute  decree^  and  afford  infalli- 
ble proof  of  this  doctrine ;  and  of  the  doctrine  of  absoluiey  eiemaly  personal  dec^ 
Hon  in  particular.  The  main  objections  s^ainst  these  doctriaes  are,  that  they 
infer  a  necessity  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  and  of  the  future,  moral  state 
and  acts  of  men,  and  so  are  not  consistent  with  those  eternal  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, which  are  connected  with  conversion  and  impenitence ;  nor  can  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  reasonableness  and  sincerity  of  the  precepts,  calls, 
counsels,  warnings  and  expostulations  of  the  word  of  God ;  or  with  the  various 
methods  and  means  of  grace,  which  God  uses  with  sinners,  to  bring  them  to 
repentance ;  and  the  whole  of  that  moral  government,  which  God  exercises 
towards  mankind  ;  and  that  they  infer  an  inconsistence  between  the  secret  ami 
revealed  Will  of  God,  and  make  God  the  author  of  sin.  But  all  these  things 
have  been  obviated  in  the  preceding  discourse.  And  the  certain  truth  of  these 
doctrines,  concerning  God's  eternal  purpose^  will  foUow  from  what  was  just 
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now  observed  concerning  God's  universal  Providence ;  how  it  bfallibly  follows 
from  what  has  been  proved,  that  God  orders  all  events;  and  the  volitions  of 
moral  agents  amongst  others  b^  such  a  decisive  disposal,  that  the  events  are 
infallibly  connected  with  his  disposal.  For  if  God  disposes  all  events,  so  that 
the  infallible  existence  of  the  events  is  decided  by  his  Providence,  then  he, 
doubtless,  thus  orders  and  decides  things  knomngly  and  on  design.  God  does 
not  do  what  he  does,  nor  order  what  he  orders,  accidentally  or  imawares ;  either 
without  or  beside  his  intention.  And  if  there  be  a  foregoing  design,  of  doin^ 
and  ordering  as  he  does,  this  is  the  same  with  a  purpose  or  decree.  And  as  it 
has  been  shown  that  nothing  is  new  to  God  in  any  respect,  but  all  things  are 
perfectly  and  equally  in  his  view  from  eternity ;  hence  it  will  follow,  that  his 
designs  or  purposes  are  not  things  formed  anew,  founded  on  any  new  views  or 
appearances,  but  are  all  eternal  purposes.  And  as  it  has  been  now  sdiown,  how 
the  doctrine  of  determining,  efficacious  grace  certainly  follows  from  things 
proved  in  the  foregoing  discourse ;  hence  will  necessarily  follow  the  doctrine  of 
particular,  eternal,  absolute  election.  For  if  men  are  made  true  saints,  no  other- 
wise than  as  God  makes  them  so,  and  distinguishes  them  from  others,  by  an 
efficacious  power  and  influence  of  his,  that  decides  and  fixes  the  event ;  and  God 
thus  makes  some  saints,  and  not  others,  on  desi^  or  purpose,  and  (fis  has  been 
now  observed)  no  designs  of  God  are  new ;  it  follows,  that  God  thus  distingmsh" 
ed  from  others,  all  that  ever  become  true  saints,  by  his  eternal  design  or  decree. 
I  might  also  show  how  God's  certain  foreknowledge  must  suppose  an  absolute 
decree,  and  how  such  a  decree  can  be  proved  to  a  demonstration  from  it;  but, 
that  this  discourse  may  not  be  lengthened  out  too  much,  that  must  be  omitted 
for  the  present 

From  these  things  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  however  Christ  in  some 
sense  may  be  said  to  die  for  all,  and  to  redeem  all  visible  Christians,  yea,  the 
whole  world  by  his  death ;.  yet  ihere  must  be  something  particular  in  the  design 
jf  his  death,  with  respect  to  such  as  he  intended  should  actually  be  saved  there- 
by. As  appears  by  what  has  been  now  shown,  God  has  the  actual  salvation  or 
redemption  of  a  certain  number  in  his  proper,  absolute  design,  and  of  a  certain 
number  only ;  and  therefore  such  a  design  only  can  be  prosecuted  in  any  thing 
Crod  does,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men.  God  pursues  a  proper  design  of 
the  salvation  of  the  elect  in  giving  Christ  to  die,  and  prosecutes  such  a  design 
with  respect  to  no  other,  most  strictly  speaking  :  for  it  is  impossible  that  God 
should  prosecute  any  other  design  than  only  such  as  he  has ;  he  certainly  does 
not,  in  the  highest  propriety  and  strictness  of  speech,  pursue  a  design  that  he 
has  not.  And,  indeed,  such  a  particularity  and  limitation  of  redemption  will 
as  infaUibly  follow,  from  the  doctrine  of  God's  foreknowledge,  as  from  that  of 
the  decree.  For  it  is  as  impossible,  in  strictness  of  speech,  that  God  should 
prosecute  a  desi^,  or  aim  at  a  thing,  which  He  at  the  same  time  most  perfectly 
blows  will  not  be  accomplished,  as  tliat  he  should  use  endeavors  for  that  which 
is  beside  his  decree. 

By  the  things  which  have  been  proved,  are  obviated  some  of  the  main  ob- 
jections against  the  doctrine  of  the  infaUible  and  necessaiy  perseverance  of  saints, 
and  some  of  the  main  foundations  of  this  doctrine  are  established.  The  main 
prejudices  of  Arminians  agaunst  this  doctrine  seem  to  be  these.  They  suppose 
siicn  a  necessary,  infallible  perseverance  to  be  repugnant  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Will ;  that  it  must  be  owing  to  man's  own  self-determining  power,  that  hefrst 
becomes  virtuous  and  holy  ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  it  must  be  left  a  thing  con- 
tingent, to  be  determined  by  the  same  freedom  of  Will,  whether  he  will  persC' 
vere  in  virtue  and  holiness ;  and  that  otherwise  his  continuing  steadfast  in  faith 
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and  obedience  would  not  be  his  virtue,  or  at  all  praiseworthy  and  rewardable, 
nor  could  his  perseverance  be  properly  the  matter  of  divine  cx>mmands,  coun- 
sels and  promises,  nor  his  apostasy  be  properly  threatened,  and  men  warned 
against  it  Whereas  we  find  all  these  things  in  Scripture :  there  we  find 
steadfastness  and  perseverance  m  true  Christianity,  represented  as  the  virtue  of 
the  saints,  spoken  of  as  praiseworthy  in  them,  and  glorious  rewards  promised  to 
it ;  and  also  find  that  God  makes  it  the  subject  of  his  commands,  counsels  and 
promises ;  and  the  contrary,  of  threatenings  and  warnings.  But  tiie  foundation 
of  these  objections  has  been  remoyed,  in  its  being  shown  that  moral  necessity 
and  infallible  certainty  of  events  is  not  inconsistent  with  these  things ;  and  that 
as  to  freedom  of  Will,  l)Tng  in  the  power  of  the  Will  to  determine  itself,  there 
neither  is  any  such  thing,  nor  any  need  of  it,  in  order  to  virtue,  reward,  com- 
mands, counsels,  &c. 

And  as  the  doctrines  of  efficacious  grace  and  absolute  election  do  certainly 
follow  fi-om  things  which  have  been  proved  in  the  preceding  discourse ;  so  some 
of  the  main  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  perseverance,  are  thereby  established. 
If  the  beginning  of  true  faith  and  holiness,  and  a  man's  becoming  a  true  saint 
at  first,  does  not  depoid  on  the  self-determining  power  of  the  Will,  but  on  the 
determining,  efficacious  grace  of  God  ;  it  may  well  be  argued,  that  it  is  so  also 
with  respect  to  men's  being  continued  saints,  or  persevering  in  faith  and  holiness. 
The  conversion  of  a  sinner  being  not  owing  to  a  man's  self-determination,  but  to 
God's  determination  and  eternal  election,  which  is  absolute  and  depending  on 
the  sovereign  Will  of  God,  and  not  on  the  free  Will  of  man ;  as  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said ;  and  it  being  very  evident  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
eternal  election  which  there  is  of  saints  to  faith  and  holiness,  is  also  an  election 
of  them  to  eternal  salvation.  Hence  their  appointment  to  salvation  must  also 
be  absolute,  and  not  depending  on  their  contingent,  self-determining  Will.  From 
all  which  it  follows,  that  it  is  absolutely  fixed  in  God's  decree,  that  all  true 
saints  shall  persevere  to  actual  eternal  salvation. 

But  I  must  leave  all  these  things  to  the  consideration  of  the  fair  and  im- 
partial reader ;  and  when  he  has  maturely  weighed  them,  I  would  propose  it 
to  bis  consideration,  whether  many  of  the  first  reformers,  and  others  that  suc- 
ceeded them,  whom  God  in  their  day  made  the  chief  pillars  of  his  church,  and 
greatest  instruments  of  their  deliverance  from  error  and  darkness,  and  of  the 
support  of  the  cause  of  piety  among  them,  have  not  been  injured  in  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  have  oeen  treated  by  many  late  writers,  for  their  teach- 
ing and  maintaining  such  doctrines  as  are  oommonly  called  Calvinistic.  In- 
deed, some  of  these  new  writers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  represented 
the  doctrines  of  these  ancient  and  eminent  divines  as  in  the  highest  degree  ri- 
diculous, and  contrary  to  common  sense,  in  an  ostentation  of  a  very  generous 
charity,  have  allowed  that  they,  were  honest,  well-meaning  men ;  yea,  it  may 
be,  some  of  them,  as  though  it  were  in  great  condescension  and  compassion  to 
them,  have  allowed  that  they  did  pretty  well  for  the  day  in  which  tfiey  lived, 
and  considering  the  ereat  disadvantages  they  labored  under ;  when  at  the  same 
time,  their  manner  of  speaking  has  naturally  and  plainly  suggested  to  the  minds 
of  their  readers,  that  they  were  persons,  who,  through  the  lowness  of  their 
genius,  and  greatness  of  the  bigotry  with  which  their  mmds  were  shackled  and 
thoughts  confined,  living  in  the  gloomy  caves  of  superstition,  fondly  embraced, 
and  demurely  and  zealously  taught  the  most  absurd,  silly,  and  monstrous  opin- 
ions, worthy  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  gentlemen  possessed  of  that  noble 
and  generous  freedom  of  thought,  which  happily  prevails  in  this  age  of  light 
and  inquiry.     When,  indeed,  such  is  the  case,  that  we  might,  if  so  dispoMd, 
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^eak  as  big  words  as  they,  and  on  far  better  grounds.  And  really  all  the  Ar^ 
minians  on  earth  might  be  challenged,  witliout  arrogance  or  vanity,  to  make 
these  principles  of  theirs,  wherein  mey  mainly  differ  from  their  fatliers,  whom 
they  so  mudi  despise,  consistent  with  common  sense ;  yea,  and  perhaps  to  pro- 
duce any  doctrine  ever  embraced  by  the  blindest  bigot  of  the  church  of  Rqme, 
or  the  most  ignorant  Mussulman  or  extravagant  enthusiast,  that  might  be  re- 
duced to  more  demonstrable  inconsistencies,  and  repugnancies  to  common  sense, 
and  .to  themselves ;  though  their  inconsistencies  indeed  may  not  lie  so  deep,  or 
be  so  artiuUy  veiled  by  a  deceitful  ambiguity  of  words,  and  an  indeterminate 
agnification  of  phrases.  I  will  not  deny,  that  these  gentlemen,  many  of  them, 
are  men  of  great  abilities,  and  have  been  helped  to  higher  attainments  in  phi- 
losophy, than  those  ancient  divines,  and  have  done  great  service  to  the  church 
of  God  in  some  respects ;  but  I  humbly  conceive  that  their  differing  from  their 
fathers  with  such  magisterial  assurance,  in  these  points  in  divinity,  must  be 
owing  to  some  other  cause  than  superior  wisdom. 

It  may  also  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  great  alteration,  which 
has  been  made  in  the  state  of  things  in  cur  nation,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
Protestant  world,  in  this  and  the  past  age,  by  the  exploding  so  generally  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines,  that  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  worthy  to  be  greatly  rejoiced  in 
by  the  firiends  of  truth,  learning  and  virtue,  as  an  instance  of  the  great  increase  of 
light  in  the  Christian  church;  1  say,  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  considered,  whether 
this  be  indeed  a  happy  change,  owing  to  any  such  cause  as  an  increase  of  true 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  things  of  religion ;  or  whether  there  is  not 
reason  to  fear,  that  it  may  be  owing  to  some  worse  cause. 

And  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  whether  the  boldness  of  some  writers 
may  not  be  worthy  to  be  reflected  on,  who  have  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  if 
these  and  those  things  are  true  (which  yet  appear  to  be  the  demonstrable  dic- 
tates of  reason,  as  well  as  the  certain  dictates  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High), 
then  God  is  unjust  and  cruel,  and  guilty  of  manifest  deceit  and  double  dealing, 
and  the  like.  Yea,  some  have  gone  so  far,  as  confidently  to  assert,  that  if  amr 
book  which  pretends  to  be  Scripture,  teaches  such  doctrines,  that  alone  is  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  mankind  to  reject  it,  as  what  cannot  be  the  word  of  God. — 
Some,  who  have  not  gone  so  far,  have  said,  that  if  the  Scripture  seems  to  teach 
any  such  doctrines,  so  contrary  to  reason,  we  are  obliged  to  find  out  some  other 
interpretation  of  those  texts,  where  such  doctrines  seem  to  be  exhibited.  Others 
express  themselves  yet  more  modestly :  they  express  a  tenderness  and  religious 
fear,  lest  they  should  receive  and  teach  any  thing  that  should  seem  to  reflect  on 
God^s  moral  character,  or  be  a  disparagement  to  his  methods  of  administration, 
in  his  moral  government ;  and  there^re  express  themselves  as  not  daring  to 
embrace  some  doctrines,  though  they  seem  to  be  deUvered  in  Scripture,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  obvious  and  natural  construction  of  the  words.  But  indeed  it 
would  show  a  truer  modesty  and  humiUty,  if  they  would  more  entirely  rely  on 
God's  wisdom  and  discerning,  who  knows  infinitely  better  than  we,  what  is 
agreeable  to  his  own  perfections,  and  never  intended  to  leave  these  matters  to 
tiie  decision  of  the  wisdom  and  discerning  of  men ;  but  by  his  own  unerring 
instruction,  to  determine  for  us  what  the  truth  is ;  knowing  how  little  our  judg- 
ment is  to  be  depended  on,  and  how  extremely  prone  vain  and  blmd  men  are 
to  err  in  such  matters. 

The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  if  the  Scripture  plainly  taught  the  opposite 
doctrines,  to  those  that  are  so  much  stumbled  at,  viz.,  the  Arminian  doctrine 
of  free  Will,  and  others  depending  thereon,  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  diffi- 
culties that  attend  the  Scriptures,  mcomparably  greater  than  its  containing  any, 
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even  the  most  mysterious  of  those  doctrines  of  the  first  reformers,  which  our  late 
free-thinkers  have  so  superciliously  exploded. — Indeed,  it  is  a  glorious  ail- 
ment of  the  divinity  of  the  holy  Scnptures,  that  they  teach  such  doctrines,  which 
in  one  age  and  another,  through  the  blindness  of  men's  minds,  and  strong  pre- 
judices of  their  hearts,  are  rejected,  as  most  absurd  and  unreasonable,  by  the 
wise  and  great  men  of  the  world ;  which  yet,  when  they  are  most  carefully 
and  strictly  examined,  appear  to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  the  most  demonstra- 
ble, certain  and  natural  dictates  of  reason.  By  such  things  it  appears,  that  the 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  God  does  as  is  said  in  1  Cor.  i.  19^,  20 : 
"  For  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy '  the  wisdom  of  the  wise ;  I  will  bring  to  no- 
thing the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  Where  is  the  wise  ? .  Where  is  the 
scrifc  ?  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  ?'*  And  as  it  used  to  be  in  time  past,  so  it  is  probable  it 
will  be  in  time  to  come,  as  it  is  there  written,  in  verses  27,  28,  29 :  "  But  God 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  to  confoimd  the  wise;  and-  Grod 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  things  that  are 
mighty ;  and  base  things  of  me  world,  the  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
chosen :  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are ;  that 
no  flesh  should  gloiy  in  his  presence."     Amen. 
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RKMARKS 

ON  THS  ESSAYS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALITY  AND  NATURAL  RELIGION,  IN  A  LETTER 
TO  A  MINISTER  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Reverend  Sir  : 

The  intimations  you  have  given  me  of  the  use  which  has,  by  some,  be^n 
made  of  what  I  have  written  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will^  &c.,  to  vindicate  what 
is  said  on  the  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity,  by  the  author  of  the  Essays  on  the 
Principles  of  MorcUity  and  Jfatural  Religion,  has. occasioned  my  reading  this 
author's  essay  on  that  subject,  with  particular  care  and  attention.  And  I  think 
it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  has  read  both  his  Essay  and  my  Inquiry, 
that  our  schemes  are  exceeding  reverse  from  each  other.  The  wide  difference 
appears  particularly  in  the  following  things. 

This  author  supposes,  that  such  a  necessity  takes  place  with  respect  to  all 
men's  actions,  as  is  inconsistent  with  liberty,*  and  plainly  denies  that  men  have 
any  liberty  in  acting.  Thus  in  p.  168,  after  he  had  been  speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  our  determinations,  as  connected  witli  motives,  he  concludes  with 
saying,  "  In  short,  if  motives  are  not  under  our  power  or  direction,  which  is 

con£^edly  the  fact,  we  can  at  bottom  have -no  liberty."     Whereas,  I 

have  abundantly  expressed  it  as  my  mind,  that  man,  in  his  moral  actions,  has 
true  liberty ;  and  that  the  moral  necessity,  which  universally  takes  place,  is  not 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  any  thing  that  is  properly  called  liberty,  and  with  the 
utmost  liberty  that  can  be  desired,  or  that  can  possibly  exist  or  be  conceived  of.f 

I  find  that  some  are  apt  to  think,  that  in  that  kind  of  moral  necessity  of  men's 
volitions,  which  I  suppose  to  be  universal,  at  least  some  degree  of  liberty  is 
denied ;  that  though  it  be  tnie  I  allow  a  sort  of  liberhr,  yet  those  who  maintain 
a  self-determining  power  in  the  Will,  and  a  liberty  of  contingence  and  indiffer- 
ence, hold  a  higner  sort  of  freedom  than  I  do ;  but  I  think  this  is  certainly  a 
great  mistake. 

Liberty,  as  I  have  explained  it,  in  p.  17,  and  other  places,  is  the  power, 
opportunity,  or  advantage,  that  any  one  has  to  do  as  he  pleases,  or  conducting  in 
any  respect,  according  to  his  pleasure;  without  considering  how  his  pleasure 
comes  to  be  as  it  is.  It  is  demonstrable,  and,  I  think,  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  no  necessity  of  men's  volitions  that  I  manitain,  is  inconsistent  with  this 
liberty ;  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  rise  higher  in  his  conceptions 
of  liberty  than  this :  if  any  imagine  they  desire  higher,  and  that  they  conceive  of 
a  higher  and  greater  liberty  than  this,  they  are  deceived,  and  delude  themselves 
with  confused  ambiguous  words,  instead  of  ideas.  If  any  one  should  here  say, 
"Yes,  I  conceive  of  a  freedom  above  and  beyond  the  liberty  a  man  has  of  con- 
ducting in  any  respect  as  he  pleases,  viz.,  a  liberty  of  choosing  as  he  pleases." 
Such  a  one,  if  he  reflected,  would  either  blush  or  laugh  at  his  own  instance. 
For,  is  not  choosing  as  he  pleases,  conducting,  in  some  respect,  according  to  his 
pleasure,  and  still  without  determining  how  he  came  by  that  pleasure  ?    If  he 

«  p.  160,  161, 164«  165,  and  many  other  places. 

1  Inquiry,  p.  17—20,  100,  101   151—158, 163, 107,  177,  178-188. 
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says,  "  Yes,  I  came  by  that  pleasure  by  my  own  choii>e."  If  he  be  a  man  of 
common  sense,  by  this  time  he  will  see  his  own  absurdity ;  for  he  must  needs 
see  that  his  notion  or  conception,  even  of  this  liberty,  does  not  contain  any 
judgment  or  conception,  how  he  comes  by  that  choice,  which  first  determines 
his  pleasure,  or  which  originally  fixed  his  own  will  respecting  the  affair.  Or  if 
any  shall  say,  "  That  a.  man  exercises  liberty  in  this,  even  m  determining  his 
own  choice,  but  not  as  he  pleases,  or  not  in  consequence  of  any  choice,  prefer- 
ence, or  inclination  of  his  own,  but  by  a  determination  arising  contingently  out 
of  a  state  of  absolute  indifference  ;^'  this  is  not  rising  higher  in  his  conception 
of  liberty  ;  as  such  a  determination  of  the  Will  would  not  be  a  voluntary  deter- 
mination of  it.  Surely  he  that  places  hberty  in  a  power  of  doing  something  not 
according  to  his  own  dioice,  or  from  his  choice,  has  not  a  higher  notion  of  it,  than 
he  tliat  places  it  in  doing  as  he  pleases,  or  acting  from  his  own  election.  If  there 
were  a  power  in  the  mind  to  determine  itself,  but  not  by  its  choice  or  according 
to  its  pleasure,  what  advantage  would  it  rive?  And  what  liberty,  worth  con- 
tending for,  would  be  exerci^  in  it  ?  Therefore  no  Arminian,  Pelagian,  or 
Epicurean,  can  rise  higher  in  his  conceptions  of  liberty,  than  the  notion  of  it 
which  I  have  explained :  which  notion  is  apparently,  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  whole  of  that  necessi^  of  men's  actions,  which  I  suppose  takes  place.  And 
1  scruple  not  to  say,  it  is  beyond  all  their  wits  to  invent  a  higher  notion,  or  form 
a  higher  imagination  of  liberty ;  let  them  talk  of  sovereignty  of  the  WiU,  setf- 
determining  power,  self-motion,  self  direction,  arbitrary  decision,  liberty  ad 
utrumvis,  power  of  choosing  differently  in  given  cases,  &c.  &c.,  as  long  as  they 
will.  It  is  apparent  that  3iese  men,  in  their  strenuous  affirmation  and  dispute 
about  these  things,  aim  at  they  know  not  what,  fighting  for  something  they  have 
no  conception  of,  substituting  a  number  of  coniused,  unmeaning  words,  instead 
of  things,  and  instead  of  thoughts.  They  may  be  challenged  clearly  to  explain 
what  they  would  have :  they  never  can  answer  the  challenge. 

The  author  of  the  Essays,  through  his  whole  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity, 
goes  on  the  supposition,  that,  in  order  to  the  being  of  real  liberty,  a  man  must 
have  a  freedom  that  is  opposed  to  moral  necessity ;  and  yet  he  supposes,  p.  175, 
that  ^'  such  a  liberty  must  signify  a  power  in  the  mind  of  acting  without  and 
against  motives,  a  power  of  acting  without  any  view,  purpose  or  design,  and 
even  of  acting  in  contradiction  to  our  own  desires  and  aversions,  and  to  all  our 
principles  of  action ;  and  is  an  absiurdity  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  rational 
nature.  Now,  who  ever  imagined  such  a  liberty  as  this,  a  higher  sort  or  degree 
of  freedom,  than  a  liberty  of  following  one's  own  views  and  purposes,  and 
acting  agreeable  to  his  own  inclinations  and  passions?  Who  will  ever  reason- 
ably suppose  that  Uberh',  which  is  an  absurchty  altogether  inconsistent  with  a 
rational  nature,  to  be  a  land  of  liberty  above  that  wUch  is  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  a  rational,  intelligent,  desigmng  agent  ? 

The  author  of  the  Essays  seems  to  suppose  such  a  necessity  to  take  place,  as 
is  inconsistent  with  some  sumossible  poioer  of  arbitrary  choice  ;*  or  that  there  is 
some  liberty  conceivable,  whereby  men's  own  actions  might  be  more  properly 
in  their  pou}er,'\  and  by  which  events  might  be  nH>re  dependent  on  ourselves ;% 
contrary  to  what  I  suppose  to  be  evident  in  my  Inquiry.^  What  way  can  be 
imagined,  of  our  actions  being  more  in  our  potoer,  from  ourselves,  or  dependent 
on  ourselves,  than  their  being  from  our  power  to  fulfil  our  own  choice,  to  act 
from  our  own  inclination,  pursue  our  own  views,  and  execute  our  own  designs  1 
Certainly,  to  be  able  to  act  thus,  is  as  properly  having  our  actions  in  our  power, 

>  P.  169.  t  P.  191, 196, 197,  206.  t  P.  183.  ^  P.  181. 183. 
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and  dependent  on  ourselves,  as  a  being  liable  to  be  the  subjects  of  acts  and 
erents,  contingently  and  fortuitously,  tmtkout  derirey  view,  purpose  or  design,  or 
any  principle  of  action  within  ourselves ;  as  we  must  be  accordmg  to  this  author's 
own  declared  sense,  if  our  actions  are  performed  with  that  liberty  that  is  opposed 
to  moral  necessity. 

This  author  seems  everywhere  to  suppose,  that  necesrity,  most  properly  so 
called,  attends  all  men's  actions ;  and  that  the  terms  necessary,  unavoidable,  im- 
possible,  &C.,  are  ^ualhr  applicable  to  the  case  of  moral  and  natural  necessity. 
In  p.  173,  he  says,  "  The  idea  of  necessary  and  unavoidable,  equally  agrees, 
both  to  moral  and  physical  necessity.'^  And  in  p.  184,  "  All  things  that  fall 
out  in  the  natural  and  moral  world  are  alike  necessary."  P.  174,  "  This  mclina- 
tion  and  choice  is  unavoidably  caused  or  occasioned  by  the  prevailing  motive.  In 
this  lies  the  necessity  of  our  actions,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  impossible 
we  could  act  otherwise."  He  often  expresses  himself  in  like  manner  elsewhere, 
speaking  in  strong  terms  of  men's  actions  as  unavoidable,  what  they  cannot 
forbear,  having  tio  power  over  their  own  actions,  the  order  of  them  being  un- 
alterably  fixed  and  inseparably  linked  together,  &c.* 

On  the  contrary,  I  nave  largely  declared,  tiiat  the  connection  between  an- 
tecedent thines  and  consequent  ones,  which  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts 
of  men's  Wifls,  which  is  called  moral  necessity,  is  called  by  the  name  of  neces- 
sity  improperly ;  and  that  all  such  terms  as  must,  cannot,  impossible,  unable,  ir- 
resistible, unavoidable,  invincible,  &c.,  when  applied  here,  are  not  applied  in  their 
proper  signification,  and  are  either  used  nonsensically,  and  with  perfect  insignifi- 
cance, or  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  proper  meaning,  and 
their  use  in  common  speech ;  and,  that  such  a  necessity  as  attends  the  acts  of 
men's  Wills,  is  more  properly  called  certainty,  than  necessity  ;  it  being  no  other 
than  the  certain  connection  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition 
which  affirms  their  existence. 

Agreeably  to  what  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry,  I  think  it  is  evidently  owin^ 
to  a  strong  prejudice  in  persons'  minds,  arising  from  an  insensible,  habitud 
p^version  and  misapplication  of  such  like  terms  as  necessary,  impossible, 
unable,  unavoidable,  invincible,  &c,  that  they  are  ready  to  think,  that  to  suppose 
a  certain  connection  of  men's  volitions,  without  any  foregoing  motives  or  incli- 
nations, or  any  preceding  moral  influence  whatsoever,  is  truly  and  properly  to 
suppose  such  a  strong,  irrefragable  chain  of  causes  and  eflfects,  as  stancb  in  the 
way  of,  and  makes  utterly  vain,  opposite  desires  and  endeavors,  like  immovable 
and  impenetrable  mountains  of  brass ;  and  impedes  our  liberty  like  walls  of 
adamant,  gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron :  whereas,  all  such  representations 
suggest  ideas  as  far  from  the  truth,  as  the  east  is  from  the  west  Nothing  that  I 
maintain,  supposes  that  men  are  at  all  hindered  by  any  fatal  necessi^,  from 
doing,  and  even  willing  and  choosing  as  they  please,  with  full  freedom ;  yea, 
with  die  highest  degree  of  liberty  that  ever  was  thought  of,  or  that  ever  could 
possibly  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  man  to  conceive.  I  know  it  is  in  vain  to 
endeavor  to  make  some  persons  believe  this,  or  at  least  fully  and  steadily  to 
believe  it ;  for  if  it  be  demonstrated  to  them,  still  the  old  prejudice  remains, 
which  has  been  long  fixed  by  the  use  of  the  terms  necessary,  must,  cannot,  im- 
possible, &C. ;  the  association  with  these  terms  of  certain  ideas,  inconsistent  with 
liberty,  is  not  broken ;  and  the  judgment  is  powerfully  warped  by  it ,  as  a  thing 
that  has  been  long  bent  and  grown  stiff,  if  it  be  straightened,  will  return  to 
its  former  curvity  again  and  again. 
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The  author  of  the  Essays  most  manifestly  supposes  that  if  men  had  the 
truth  concerning  the  real  necessity  of  all  their  actions  clearly  in  view,  they 
would  not  appear  to  themselves,  or  one  another,  as  at  all  praiseworthy  or  cul- 
pable, or  imder  any  moral  obligation,  or  accountable  for  their  actions  ;•  which 
supposes,  that  men  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised  for  any  of  their  actions,  and 
are  not  under  any  obligations,  nor  are  truly  accountable  ror  any  thing  the}''  do. 
by  reason  of  this  necessity ;  which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  endeavored 
to  prove,  throughout  the  third  part  of  my  Inquiry,  I  humbly  conceive  it  is 
there  shown,  that  this  is  so  far  from  the  truth,  that  the  moral  necessity  of  men's 
actions,  which  truly  take  place,  is  requisite  to  the  being  of  virtue  and  vice,  or 
any  thing  praiseworthy  or  culpable :  that  the  liberty  of  mdifference  and  contin- 
gence,  which  is  advanced  in  opposition  to  that  necessity,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
being  of  these ;  as  it  would  suppose  that  men  are  not  determined  in  what  they 
do,  by  any  virtuous  or  vicious  principles,  nor  act  from  any  motives,  intentions 
or  aims  whatsoever ;  or  have  any  end,  either  good  or  bad,  in  acting.  And  is  it 
not  remarkable,  that  this  author  should  suppose,  that,  in  order  to  men's  actions 
truly  having  any  desert,  they  must  be  performed  wUhoxtt  any  view,  purpose, 
design,  or  desire,  or  any  principle  of  action,  or  any  thing  agreeable  to  a  rational 
nature  ?  As  it  will  appear  that  he  does,  if  we  compare  p.  206, 207,  with  p.  175. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes,  that  God  has  deeply  implanted  in  man's 
nature,  a  strong  and  invincible  apprehension  or  feeling,  as  he  calls  it,  of  a  lib- 
erty and  contingence,  of  his  own  actions,  opposite  to  that  necessi^  which  truly 
attends  them ;  and  which  in  truth  does  not  agree  with  real  fact,t  is  not  agreea- 
ble to  strict,  philosophic  truth,J  is  contradictory  to  the  truth  of  things,^  and 
which  truth  contradicts,l|  not  tallying  with  the  real  plan  jIT  and  that  therefore 
such  feelings  are  deceittul,**  are  m  reality  of  the  delusive  kind.ft  He  speaks 
of  them  as  a  wise  delusion,Jt  as  nice,  artificial  feelings,  merely  that  conscience 
may  have  a  commanding  power  ;§§  meaning  plainly,  that  these  feelings  are  a 
cunning  artifice  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  make  men  believe  they  are  firee, 
when  they  are  not||||  He  supposes  that,  by  these  feeling,  the  moral  world  has 
a  disguised  appearance-TIlT  And  other  things  of  this  land  he  says.  He  sup- 
poses that  all  self-approbation,  and  all  remorse  of  conscience,  all  conunendation 
or  condemnation  of  ourselves  or  others,  all  sense  of  desert,  and  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  this  way  of  thinking,  all  the  ideas  which  at  present  are  suggested 
by  the  words  ought,  should,  arise  from  this  delusion,  and  would  entirely  vanish 
without  it.*t 

All  which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  abundantly  insisted  on  and  endeavor- 
ed to  demonstrate  in  my  Inquiry,  where  I  have  largely  shown  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  natural  sense  of  mankind,  that  the  moral  necessity  or  certainty  that 
attends  men's  actions,  is  consistent  with  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punish- 
ment ;*t  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  our  natural  notions,  that  moral  evil,  with 
its  desert  of  dislike  and  aohorrence,  and  all  its  other  ill-deservings,  consists  in  a 
certain  deformity  in  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  and  acts  of  the  heart,  and  not 
in  the  evil  of  something  else,  diverse  from  these,  supposed  to  be  their  cause  or 
occasion.*^ 

I  might  well  ask  here,  whether  any  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  of  man- 
kind, who  is  conscious  to  a  sense  or  feeling,  naturally  and  deeply  rooted  in  his 
mind^  that  in  order  to  a  man's  performing  any  action  that  is  praise  or  blame- 
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worthy,  he  must  exercise  a  liberty  that  implies  and  signifies  a  power  of  acting 
without  any  motive,  view,  design,  desire  or  principle  of  action  ?  For  such  a 
liberty,  this  author  supposes  that  must  be  which  is  opposed  to  moral  necessity, 
as  I  have  already  observed  once  and  ^ain.  Supposmg  a  man  should  actually 
do  ^ood,  independent  of  desire,  aim,  inducement,  principle  or  end,  is  it  a  dictate 
of  mvincible,  natural  sense,  that  his  act  is  more  meritorious  or  praiseworthy, 
than  if  he  had  performed  it  for  some  good  end,  and  had  been  governed  in  it  by 
good  principles  and  motives  ?  And  so  I  might  ask  on  the  contrary,  with  respect 
to  evil  actions.* 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  that  the  liberty  without  necessity^  which 
we  have  a  .natural  feeling  of,  implies  contingence  ;  and  speaking  of  this  contin- 
gence,  he  sometimes  calk  it  by  the  name  of  chance.  And  it- is  evident  that  his 
notion  of  it,  or  rather  what  he  says  about  it,  implies  things  happening  loosely ^ 
fortuitously y  by occuicn^,' and  wUhout  a  cause*  Now  I  conceive  the  slightest  re- 
flection may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one  that  such  a  contingence  of  men's 
actions,  according  to  our  natural  sense,  is  so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  mobil- 
ity or  merit  of  those  actions,  that  it  would  destroy  it ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  dependence  of  our  actions  on  such  causes  as  inward  inclinations,  incitements 
and  ends,  is  essential  to  the  being  of  it.  Natural  sense  teaches  men,  when  thej 
8ee  any  thing  done  by  others  of  a  good  or  evil  tendency,  to  inquif-e  what  their 
intention  was ;  what  principles  and  views  they  were  moved  by,  in  order  to 
judge  how  far  they  are  to  be  justified  or  condemned ;  and  not  to  determine,  that 
in  order  to  their  being  approved  or  blamed  at  all,  the  action  must  be  performed 
altogether  fortuitously,  proceeding  from  nothing,  arising  from  no  cause.  Con- 
cemmg  this  matter  I  have  fully  expressed  my  mmd  in  the  Inquiry. 

If  the  liberty  which  we  have  a  natural  sense  of  as  necessaiy  to  desert, 
consists  in  the  mind's  self-determination,  without  being  determined  by  previous 
inclination  or  motive,  then  indiflFerence  is  essential  to  it,  yea,  absolute  indifference, 
as  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry.  But  men  naturally  have  no  notion  of  any  such  ■ 
liberty  as  this,  as  essential  to  the  morality,  or  demerit  of  their  actions  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  such  a  liberty,  if  it  were  possible,  would^  be  inconsistent  with  our 
natural  notions  of  desert,  as  is  largely  shown  in  the  Inquiry.  If  it  be  agreeable 
to  natural  sense,  that  men  must  be  indifferent  in  determining  their  own  actions, 
then,  according  to  the  same,  the  more  they  are  determined  by  inclination, 
either  good  or  bad,  the  less  they  have  of  desert.^  The  more  good  actions 
are  performed  from  good  dispositions,  the  less  praiseworthy ;  and  the  more  evil 
deeds  are  from  evil  dispositions,  the  less  culpable  5  and  in  general,  the  more 
nien*s  actions  are  from  their  hearts,  the  less  they  are  to  be  commended  or  con- 
demned ;  which  all  must  know  is  very  contrary  to  natural  sense. 

Moral  necessity  is  owing  to  the  power  and  government  of  the  inclination  of 
the  heart,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  excited  by  motive ;  but  according  to  nat- 
^1  and  common  sense,  the  more  a  man  does  any  thin^  with  full  inclination  of 
li^art,  the  more  is  it  to  be  charged  to  his  account  for  his  condemnation  if  it  be 
^  ill  action,  and  the  more  to  be  ascribed  to  him  for  his  praise,  if  it  be  good. 

If  the  mind  were  determined  to  evil  actions  by  contingence,  from  a  state  of 
^difference,  then  either  there  would  be  no  fault  in  them,  or  else  the  fault  would 
"^  in  being  so  perfectly  indifferent,  that  the  mind  was  equally  liable  to'^a  bad 
OT  good  determination.  And  if  this  influence  be  liberty,  then  the  very  essence 
^f  the  blame  or  fault  would  lie  in  the  hberty  itself,  or  the  wickedness  would, 
primarily  and  summarily,  lie  in  being  a  free  agent    If  there  were  no  fault  in 

*  Bee  this  matter  mnstnted  in  my  Inquiry,  Part  IT.  Sect.  4.  t  P.  156*159, 177,178, 181, 16^-186. 
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being  indifferent,  then  there  would  be  no  fault  in  the  determination's  being 
agreeable  to  such  a  state  of  indifference  ;  that  is,  there  could  no  fault  be  rea- 
sonably found  with  this,  viz.,  that  opposite  determinations  actually  happen  to 
take  place  indij^erenUy  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  bad,  as  contingency 
governs  and  decides.  And  if  it  be  a  fault  to  be  indifferent  to  good  and  evil, 
then  such  indifference  is  no  indifference  to  good  and  evil,  but  is  a  determination 
to  evil,  or  to  a  fault ;  and  such  an  indifferent  disposition  would  be  an  evil,  faulty 
disposition,  tendency  or  determination  of  mind.  So  inconsistent  are  these  no- 
tions of  liberty,  as  essential  to  praise  or  blame. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  men's  natural,  delusive  sense  of  a  hberty 
of  continf  ence,  to  be  in  truth,  the  foundation  of  all  the  labor,  care  and  industry  of 
mank'md  ;*  and  that  if  men's  'practical  ideas  had  been  formed  on  the  plan  of 
universal  necessity,  the  ignava  ratio,  the  inactive  Uoctrine  of  the  Stoics,  vxnUd 
have  followed  ;  and  that  there  vxyuld  have  been  no  boom  for  forethought  about 
foturiiy,  or  any  sort  of  industry  and  care  i\  plainly  implying,  that  in  this  case 
men  would  see  and  know  that  all  their  industry  and  care  signified  nothing,  was 
in  vain  and  to  no  purpose,  or  of  no  benefit ;  events  beine  fixed  in  an  irr^ra^- 
ble  chain,  and  not  at  all  depending  on  their  care  and  endeavor ;  as  he  explains 
himself,  particularly  in  the  instance  of  men's  use  of  means  to  prolong  life ;% 
not  only  very  contrary  to  what  I  largely  maintain  in  my  Inquiry,  but  a£o  very 
inconsistently  with  his  own  scheme,  in  what  he  supposes  of  the  ends  for  which 
God  has  so  deleply  implanted  this  deceitful  feeling  in  man's  nature ;  in  which 
he  manifestly  supposes  men's  care  and  industry  not  to  be  in  vain  and  of  no  ben- 
efit, but  of  great  use,  yea,  of  absolute  necessi^,  m  order  to  the  obtaining  the 
most  important  ends  and  necessary  purposes  of  human  life,  and  to  fulfil  the  ends 
of  action  to  the  best  advantage,  as  he  largely  declares.§  Now,  how  shall  these 
things  be  reconciled  ?  That  if  men  had  a  clear  view  of  real  truth,  they  would 
see  that  there  was  no  room  for  their  care  and  industiy,  because  they  would  see 
it  to  be  in  vam,  and  of  no  benefit ;  and  yet  that  God,  by  havmg  a  clear  view  of 
real  truth,  sees  that  their  being  excited  to  care  and  industry,  will  be  of  excel- 
lent use  to  mankind^  and  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  yea,  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  it ;  and  that  there/ore  the  great  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  to  men  appears,  in  artfully  contriving  to  put  them  on  care  and  industry 
for  their  good,  which  good  could  not  be  obtained  wifliout  them ;  and  yet  both 
these  things  are  maintained  at  once,  and  in  the  same  sentences  and  words  by 
this  author.  The  very  reason  he  ^ves,  why  God  has  put  this  deceitful  feeling 
into  men,  contradicts  and  destroys  itself.  That  God  in  his  great  goodness  to 
men  gave  them  such  a  deceitful  feeling,  because  it  was  very  useful  and  neces- 
sary lor  them,  and  greatly  for  their  benefit,  or  excites  them  to  care  and  industry 
for  their  own  good,  which  care  and  industry  is  usefiil  and  necessary  to  that  end ; 
and  yet  the  very  thmg  that  this  great  benefit  of  care  and  industry  is  given  as  a 
reason  for,  is  God's  deceiving  men  in  this  very  point,  in  making  them  think 
their  care  and  industry  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  when  indeed  it  is  of  none 
at  all ;  and  if  they  saw  the  real  truth,  they  would  see  all  their  endeavors  to  be 
wholly  useless,  that  there  was  no  room  for  them,  and  that  the  event  does  not  at 
all  depend  upon  them.lT 

And  besides,  what  this  author  says  plainly  implies  (as  appears  by  what  has 
been  already  observed),  that  it  is  necessary  men  should  be  deceived,  by  being 
made  to  believe  that  future  events  are  contingent,  and  their  own  future  actions 
free,  with  such  a  freedom,  as  signifies  that  theur  actions  are  not  the  fruit  of  their 
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own  desires  or  des^s,  but  altogether  contingent,  fortuitous,  and  without  a 
cause.  But  how  should  a  notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  accident  or  loose 
chance,  encourage  care  and  industry  ?  I  should  think  it  would  rather  entirely 
discourage  every  thing  of  this  nature.  For  surely,  if  our  actions  do  not  depend 
on  our  desires  and  designs,  then  they  do  not  depend  on  our  endeavors,  flowing 
trom  our  desires  and  designs.  This  author  himself  seems  to  suppose,  that  if 
men  had,  indeed,  such  a  lioerty  of  contingence,  it  would  render  all  endeavors 
to  determine  or  move  men's  future  volitions  vain ;  he  says,  that  in  this  case  to 
exhorty  to  instruct^  to  promisCy  or  to  threaten^  wotdd  be  to  no  purpose.  Why  ? 
Because  (as  he  himself  gives  the  reason),  then  our  Will  would  he  capricious  and 
aibitrarj/y  and  uoe  should  be  thrown  loose  altogether,  and  our  arbitrary  power 
(xndd  do  us  good  or  ill  only  by  accident.  But  if  such  a  loose,  fortuitous  state 
would  render  vain  other  endeavors  upon  us,  for  the  same  reason  would  it  make 
useless  our  endeavors  on  ourselves;  for  events  that  are  truly  contmgent  and 
accidental,  and  altogether  loose  from,  and  independent  of,  all  forcing  causes, 
are  mdependent  on  every  foregoing  cause  within  ourselves,  as  wellas  in  others. 
I  suppose  that  it  is  so  far  trom  being  true,  that  our  minds  are  naturally  pos- 
sessed with  a  notion  of  such  liberty  as  this,  so  strongly  that  it  is  impossible  to 
root  it  out ;  that  indeed  men  have  no  such  notion  of  liberty  at  all,  and  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  to  implant  or  introduce  such  a 
notion  into  the  mind.  As  no  such  notions  as  imply  self-contradiction  and  self- 
abolition  can  subsist  in  the  mmd,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  Inquiry y  I  think  a  ma- 
ture, sensible  conrideration  of  the  matter,  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one,  that  even 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  advocates  themselves  for  liberty  of  indifference 
and  self-determination,  have  no  such  notion ;  and  that  indeed  they  mean  some- 
thing wholly  inconsistent  with,  and  directly  subversive  of,  what  they  strenuous- 
ly affirm,  and  earnestly  contend  for.  By  man's  havmg  a  power  of  determining 
his  own  Will,  they  plainly  mean  a  power  of  determining  his  Will,  as  he  pleases, 
or  as  he  chooses ;  which  supposes  that  the  mind  has  a  choice,  prior  to  its  going 
about  to  confirm  any  action  or  determination  to  it.  And  if  they  mean  that  they 
determine  even  the  original  or  prime  choice,  by  their  own  pleasure  or  choice,  as 
the  thing  that  causes  and  directs  it ;  I  scruple  not  most  boldly  to  affirm,  that 
they  sp^  they  know  not  what,  and  that  of  which  they  have  no  manner  of 
idea,  because  no  such  contradictory  notion  can  come  into,  or  have  a  moment's 
subsistence  in  the  mind  of  any  man  living,  as  an  original  or  first  choice  being 
caused,  or  brought  into  being,  by  choice.  After  all,  they  say  they  have  no 
higher  or  other  conception  of  liberty,  than  that  vulgar  notion  of  it,  which  I.  con- 
tend for,  viz.,  a  man's  having  power  or  opportuni^  to  do  as  he  chooses ;  or  if 
they  had  a  notion  that  every  act  of  choice  was  determined  by  choice,  yet  it 
would  destroy  their  notion  of  the  contmgence  of  choice ;  for  then  no  one  act  of 
choice  would  arise  condngently,  or  from  a  state  of  indifference,  but  every  indi- 
vidual act,  in  all  the  series,  would  arise  from  foregoing  bias  or  preference,  and 
from  a  cause  predetermining  and  fixing  its  existence,  which  introduces  at  once 
wch  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects^  each  preceding  liidc  decisively  fixing  the  fol- 
lowmg,  as  they  would  by  all  means  avoid. 

And  such  kind  of  delusion  and  self-contradiction  as  this,  does  not  arise  in 
men's  minds  by  nature ;  it  is  not  owing  to  any  natural  feeling  which  Ood  has 
strongly  fixed  in  the  mind  and  nature  of  man ;  but  to  false  philosophy,  and 
^ng  prejudice,  from  a  deceitfiil  abuse  of  words.    It  is  aftifidal,  not  in  the 


of  the  author  of  the  Essays,  supposmg  it  to  be  a  deceitful  artifice  of  God ; 
but  artificial  as  opposed  to  naturaJ,  and  as  owing  to  an  artificial,  deceitful  man- 
cement  of  terms,  to  darken  and  confound  the  mind.      Men  hare  no  such 
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thing  when  they  first  begin  to  exercise  reason ;  but  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  blind  themselves,  with  metaphysical  confusion,  before  they  can  embrace, 
and  rest  in  such  definitions  of  liberty  as  are  given,  and  imagine  tidey  understanl 
them. 

On  the  whole,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  whosoever  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  weighing  what  I  have  offered  to  consideration  in  my  Inquiry ^  must  be 
sensible,  that  such  a  moral  necessity  of  men's  actions  as  I  maintain,  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  any  liberty  that  any  creature  has,  or  can  have,  as  a  free,  ao 
countable,  moral  agent,  and  subject  of  moral  government ;  and  that  this  moral 
necessity  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame,  and  the  bene- 
fit and  use  of  men's  own  care  and  labor,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  iiiq>lies  the 
very  OTound  and  reason,  why  men's  actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  them  as  their 
own,  m  that  manner  as  to  infer  desertj  praise  and  blame,  approbation  and  re- 
morse of  conscience,  reward  and  punishment ;  and  that  it  establishes  the  moral 
system  of  the  universe,  and  God's  moral  government,  in  every  respect,  with 
the  proper  use  of  motives,  exhortations,  commands,  counsels,  promises,  and 
threatenings ;  and  the  use  ^nd  benefit  of  endeavors,  care  and  industry ;  and 
that  therefore  there  is  no  need  that  the  strict  philosophic  truth  should  be  at  all 
concealed  from  men ;  no  danger  in  contemplation  and  profound  discovery  in 
these  things.  So  far  from  this,  that  the  truth  in  this  matter  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance, and  extrenpiely  needful  to  be  known ;  and  that  the  more  clearly  and  per- 
fectly the  real  fact  is  known,  and  the  more  constantly  it  is  in  view,  the  better ; 
and  particularly;  that  the  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  that,  which  is  the  true 
system  of  the  universe,  in  these  respects,  would  greatly  establish  the  doctrines 
which  teach  the  true  Christian  scheme  of  Divine  Admmistration  in  the  city  of 
God,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  most  important  articles ;  and  that 
these  things  never  can  be  well  established,  and  the  opposite  errors,  so  subver- 
sive of  the  whole  gospel,  which  at  this  day  so  greatly  and  generally  prevail,  be 
well  confuted,  or  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  mamtained,  answered,  till 
these  points  are  settled.  While  this  is  not  done,  it  is,  to  me,  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  friends  of  those  great  gospel  truths  will  but  poorly  maintain  their  controver* 
sv  with  the  adversaries  of  those  truths.  T^ey  will  be  obliged  oflen  to  dodge, 
shuf&e,  hide,  and  turn  their  backs :  and  the  latter  will  have  a  strong  fort,  from 
whence  they  never  can  be  driven,  and  weapons  to  use,  which  those  whom  they 
oppose  will  find  no  shield  to  screen  themselves  from ;  and  they  will  always 
puzzle,  confound,  and  keep  under  the  friends  of  sound  doctrme,  and  gloiy  and 
vaunt  themselves  in  their  advantage  over  th^n ;  and  carry  their  affairs  with  a 
high  hand,  as  they  have  done  already  for  a  long  time  past 

I  conclude,  sir,  with  asking  your  pardon  for  troubling  you  with  so  much  said 
in  vindication  of  myself  from  the  imputation  of  advancing  a  scheme  of  necessi- 
tv,  of  a  like  nature  with  that  of  the  author  of  the  Essays  on  the  Ptindples  of 
Morality  and  JVatural  Religion.  Considering  that  what  I  have  said  is  not  only 
in  vindication  of  m^lf,  but,  as  I  thmk,  of  tl^  most  important  articles  of  moral 
philosophy  and  rehgion ;  I  trust  in  what  I  know  of  your  candor,  that  you  will 
excuse, 

Your  obliged  friend  and  brother, 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS. 
STOCKBRroGE,  July  25, 1757. 
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DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING  THE  END  FOR  WHICH  GOD  CREATED  THE 

WORLD. 


INTRODUCTION. 

CONTAINING   EXPLANATIONS  OF   TERBfiS^   AND  GENERAL  POSITIONS. 

To  avoid  all  confusion  in  our  inquiries  and  reasonings,  concerning  the  end 
for  which  God  created  the  world,  a  distinction  should  be  observed  between  the 
chief  end  for  which  an  Rgent  or  efficient  exerts  any  act  and  performs  any  work, 
and  the  ultimate  end.  These  two  phrases  are  not  always  precisely  of  the  same 
signification :  and  though  the  chief  end  be  always  an  uUimate  end,  yet  &fev)' 
lUtimate  end  is  not  always  a  chief  end. 

A  chief  end  is  opposite  to  an  inferior  end :  an  ultimate  end  is  opposite  to  a 
subordinate  end.  A  subordinate  end  is  something  that  an  agent  seeks  and  aims 
at  in  what  he  does ;  but  yet  does  not  seek  it,  or  regard  it  at  all  upon  its  own 
account,  but  wholly  on  the  account  of  a  further  end,  or  in  order  to  some  other 
thing,  which  it  is  considered  as  a  means  of.  Thus,  when  a  man  that  goes  a 
journey  to  obtain  a  medicine  to  cure  him.of  some  disease,  and  restore  his  health, 
the  obtaining  that  medicine  is  his  subordinate  end ;  because  it  is  not  an  end 
that  he  seeks  for  itself,  or  values  at  all  upon  its  own  account,  but  wholly  as 
a  means  of  a  further  end,  viz.,  his  health.  Separate  the  medicine  from  that 
further  end,  and  it  is  esteemed  good  for  nothing ;  nor  is  it  at  all  desired 

An  ultimate  end  is  that  which  the  agent  seeks  in  what  he  does^  for  its  own 
sake :  that  he  has  respect  to,  as  what  he  loves,  values  and  takes  pleasure  in  on 
its  own  account,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  of  a  further  end.  As  when  a  man 
loves  the  taste  of  some  particular  sort  of  fruit,  and  19  at  pains  and  cost  to  ob- 
tain it,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  that  taste,  which  he  values  upon  its  own 
account,  as  he  loves  his  own  pleasure ;  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  any 
other  good^  which  he  supposes  his  enjoying  that  pleasure  will  be  the  means  of. 

Some  ends  are  subordinate  ends,  not  only  as  they  are  subordinated  to  an 
ultimate  end,  but  also  to  another  end  that  is  itself  but  a  subordinate  end  :  yea, 
there  may  be  a  succession  or  chain  of  many  subordinate  ends,  one  dependent 
on  another— one  sought,  for  another :  the  first  for  the  next,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  next  to  that,  and  so  on  in  a  long  series  before  you  come  to  any 
thing,  that  the  agent  aims  at  and  seeks  for  its  own  sake :  as  when  a  man  sells 
a  garment  to  get  money — to  buy  toob — to  till  his  land — ^to  obtain  a  crop— to 
supply  him  with  food — to  gratify  the  appetite.  And  he  seeks  to  gratify  bis 
appetite,  on  its  own  account,  as  what  is  grateful  in  itself..  Here  the  end  of  his 
selling  his  garment,  is  to  ^et  money ;  but  getting  money  is  only  a  subordinate 
end :  it  is  not  only  subordinate  to  the  last  end,  his  gratifying  his  appetite ;  but 
to  a  nearer  end,  viz.,  his  buymg  husbandry  tools ;  and  his  obtaining  thfse,  is 
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only  a  subordinate  end,  being  only  for  the  sake  of  tilling  land ;  and  the  tillage 
of  land  is  an  end  not  sought  on  its  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  crop  to 
be  produced ;  and  the  crop  produced  is  not  an  ultimate  end,  or  an  end  sought 
for  itself,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  making  bread ;  and  the  having  bread,  is  not 
sought  on  its  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  appetite. 

Here  the  gratifying  the  appetite,  is  called  the  ultimate  end ;  because  it  ia 
the  last  in  the  chain,  wnere  a  man's  aim  and  pursuit  stops  and  rests,  obtaining 
in  that,  the  thing  finally  aimed  at.  So  whenever  a  man  comes  to  that  in  which 
his  desire  terminates  and  rests,  it  being  something  valued  on  its  own  account, 
then  he  comes  to  an  ultimate  end,  let  the  chain  be  longer  or  shorter;  ^ea,  if 
there  be  but  one  link  or  one  step  that  he  takes  before  he  comes  to  this  end. 
As  when  a  man  that  loves  honey  puts  it  into  his  mouth,  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  taste,  without  aiming  at  any  thing  further.  So  that  an  end 
which  an  agent  has  in  view,  may  be  both  his  immSiate  and  his  ultimate  end  ; 
his  next  and  his  last  end.  That  end  which  is  bought  for  the  sake  of  itself,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  a  further  end,  is  an  ultimate  end ;  it  is  ultimate  or  last,  as 
it  has  no  other  beyond  it,  for  whose  sake  it  is,  it  being  for  the  sake  of  itself : 
so  that  herfe  the  aim  of  the  agent  stops  and  rests  (without  going  further),  being 
come  to  the  good  which*  he  esteems  a  recompense  ojf  its  pursuit  for  its  own 
value. 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  thing  sought,  may  have  the  nature  of  an  ultimate, 
and  also  of  a  subordinate  end  ;  as  it  may  be  sought  partly  on  its  own  account, 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  a  further  end.  Thus  a  man  in  what  he  does,  may 
seek  the  love  and  respect  of  a  particular  person,  partly  on  its  own  account,  be- 
cause it  is  in  itself  agreeable  to  men  to  be  the  objects  of  others'  esteem  and  love : 
and  partly,  becau^  he  hopes,  through  the  friendship  of  that  person  to  have  his 
assistance  m  other  affairs  ;  and  so  to  be  put  under  advantage  for  tlie  obtaining 
iurther  ends. 

A  •  chief  end  or  highest  end,  which  is  opposite  not  properly  to  a  subordi- 
>nate  end,  but  to  an  inferior  end,  is  som^thine  diverse  from  an  ultimate  end.  The 
•chief  end  is  an  end  that  is  most  valued ;  and  therefore  most  sought  after  by  the 
agent  in  what  he  does.  It  is  evident,  that  to  be  an  end  more  valued  than  another 
end,  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  to  be  an  end  valued  ultimately,  or  for  its 
own  sake.     This  will  appear,  if  it  be  considered, 

L  That  two  different  ends  may  be  both  ultimate  ends,  and  yet  not  be  chief 
ends.  They  may  be  both  valued  for  their  own  sake,  and  both  sought  in  the 
same  work  or  acts,  and  yet  one  valued  more  highly  and  sought  more  than 
another:  thus  a  man  may  go  a  jouhiey  to  obtain  two  different  benefits  or^oy- 
ments,  both  which  may  be  agreeable  to  him  in  themselves  con^dered,  and  so 
both  may  be  what  he  values  on  their  own  account  and  seeks  for  their  own  sake ; 
and  yet  ^xie  may  be  much  more  a^eeable  than  the  other ;  and  so  be  what  he 
sets  his  heart,  chiefly  upon,  and  seeks  most  after  in  his  going  a  journey.  Thus 
a  man  may  go  a  journey  partly  to  obtain  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  a  bride 
that  is  very  dear  to  him,  and  partly  to  gratify  his  curiosity  in  looking  in  a  teles- 
cope, or  flooie  new  invented  and  extraordinary  optic  glass :  both  may  be  ends 
he  seeks  in  his  journey,  and  the  one  not  properly  subordinate  or  in  order  to  an- 
other. One  may  not  depend  on  another,  and  therefore  both  may  be  ultimate 
ends  ;  but  yet  the  obtaining  his  beloved  bride  may  be  his  chief  end,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  optic  glass,  his  inferior  end.  The  former  may  be  what  he  sets  his 
heart  vastly  most  upon,  and  so  be  properly  the  chief  end  of  his  journey. 

2.  An  ultimate  end  is  not  always  the  chief  end,  because  some  subordinate 
ends  may  be  more  valued  and  sought  afler  than  some  ultimate  ends.     Thus  for 
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instance,  a  man  may  aim  at  these  two  thin^  in  his  going  a  journey  ;  one  may 
be  to  visit  his  friends,  and  another  to  receive  a  great  estate,  or  a  large  sum  of 
money  that  lies  ready  for  him  at  the  place  to  wnich  he  is  going.  The  latter, 
viz,,  his  receiving  the  sum  of  money,  may  be  but  a  subordinate  end :  he  may  not 
value  the  silver  and  gold  on  their  own  account,  but  only  for  the  pleasure,  grati- 
fication, and  honor ;  that  is  the  ultimate  end,  and  not  the  money,  which  is  valued 
only  as  a  means  of  the  other.  But  yet  the  obtaining  the  money,  may  be 
what  is  more  valued,  and  so  a  higher  end  of  his  journey,  than  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  friends  ;  though  the  latter  is  what  is  valued  on  its  own  account,  and 
so  is  an  ultimate  end. 

But  here  several  things  may  be  noted  : 

First.  That  when  it  is  said,  that  some  subordinate  ends  may  be  more  valued 
th9!i  some  ultimate  ends,  it  is  not  supposed  that  ever  a  subordinate  end  is  more 
valued  than  that  ultimate  end  or  ends  to  which  it  is  subordinate  ;  because  a  sub* 
ordinate  end  has  no  value,  but  what  it  derives  from  its  ultimate  end  :  for  that 
reason  it  is  calkd  a  subordinate  end,  because  it  is  valued  and  sought,  not  for  its 
own  sake',  or  its  own  value,  but  only  in  subordination  to  a  further  end,  or  for  the 
sake  of  liie  ultimate  end,  that  it  is  in  order  to.  But  yet  a  subordinate  end  may 
be  valued  more  than  some  other  ultimate  end  that  it  is  not  subordinate  to,  but 
is  independent  of  it,  and  does  not  belong  to  that  series,  or  chain  of  ends.  Thus 
for  instance  :  if  a  man  goes  a  journey  to  receive  a  sum  of  money,  not  at  all  as 
an  ultimate  end,  or  because  he  has  any  value  fbr  the  silver  and  gold  for  their  own 
sake,  but  only  for  the  value  of  the  pleasure  and  honor  that  the  money  may  be  a 
means  oil  In  this  case  it  is  impossible  that  the  subordinate  end,  viz..  His  having 
the  money,  should  be  more  valued  by  him  than  the  pleasure  and  honor  for  which 
he  values  it  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  be  values  the  means  more  than 
the  end,  when  he  has  no  value  for  the  means  but  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  of  which 
it  b  the  means  :  but  yet  he  may  value  the  nK)ney,  tiiough  but  a  subordinate  end, 
more  than  some  other  ultimate  end,  to  which  it  is  not  subordinate,  and  with 
which  it  has  no  connection.  For  instance,  more  than  the  comfort  of  a  friendly 
visit ;  which  was  one  end  of  his  journey. 

Secondly.  Not  only  is  a  subordinate  end  never  superior  to  that  ultimate  end, 
to  which  it  IS  subordinate;  but  the  ultimate  end  is  always  (not  only  equal  but) 
superior  to  its  subordinate  end,  and  more  vahied  by  the  agent ;  unless  it  be 
when  the  ultimate  end  entirely  depends  on  the  subordinate :  so  that  he  has  no 
other  means  by  which  to  obtain  his  last  end,  and  also  is  looked  upon  as  certain- 
ly connected  with  it — then  the  subordinate  end  may  be  as  much  valued  as  the 
last  end ;  because  the  last  end,  in  such  a  case,  does  altogether  depend  upon, 
and  is  wholly  and  certainly  conveyed  by  it  As  for  instance,  if  a  pregnant 
woman  has  a  peculiar  appetite  to  a  certain  rare  fruit  that  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  garden  of  a  particular  friend  of  hers,  at  a  distance ;  and  she  eoes  a  journey 
to  go  to  her  friend's  house  or  garden,  to  obtain  that  fruit — ^the  ultimate  end  of 
her  journey,  is  to  gratify  that  strong  appetite:  the  obtaining  that  fruit,  is  the 
subordinate  end  of  it  UTshe  looks  upon  it,  that  the  appetite  can  be  gratified 
by  no  other  means  than  the  obtaining  that  fruit ;  and  that  it  will  certainly  be 
gratified  if  she  obtains  it,  then  she  will  value  the  fruit  as  much  as  she  values  the 
|ratification  of  her  appetite.  But  otherwise,  it  will  not  be  so :  if  she  be  doubt- 
nil  whether  that  fruit  will  satisfy  her  craving,  then  she  will  not  value  it  equally 
witli  the  gratification  of  her  appetite  itself;  or  if  there  be  some  other  fruit  that 
she  knows  of,  that  will  gratify  her  desire^  at  least  in  part ;  which  she  can  ob- 
tain without  such  inconvenience  or  trouble  as  ^all  countervail  the  gratification ; 
which  is  in  effect  frustrating  her  of  her  last  end,  because  her  last  end  is  the 
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pleasure  of  gratifying  her  appetite,  without  any  trouble  that  shall  countervail,  and 
Ml  effect  destroy  it.  Or  if  it  be  soythat  her  appetite  cannot  be  gratified  without  this 
fruit,  nor  yet  with  it  alone,  without  something  else  to  be  compounded  with  it — 
then  her  value  for  her  last  end  will  be  divided  between  these  several  in^edients 
as  so  many  subordinate,  and  no  one  alone  will  be  equally  valued  with  the  last  end. 

Hence  it  rarely  happens  among  mankind,  that  a  subordinate  end  is  equaUy 
valued  with  its  last  end ;  because  the  obtaining  of  a  last  end  rarely  depends  cm 
one  single  uncompounded  means,  and  is  infallibly  connected  vrith  that  means : 
therefore,  men's  last  ends  are  commonly  their  highest  ends. 

Thirdly.  If  any  being  has  but  one  ultimate  end,  in  all  that  he  does,  and 
there  be  a  great  variety  of  operations,  his  last  end  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as 
his  sypreme  end :  for  in  such  a  case,  every  other  end  but  that  one,  is  an  end  to 
that  end ;  and  therefore  no  other  end  can  be  superior  to  it.  Because,  as  was 
observed  before,  a  subordinate  end  is  never  more  valued,  than  the  end  to  which 
it  is  subordinate. 

Moreover,  the  subordinate  effects,  events,  or  things  brought  to  pass,  which 
^11  axe  means  of  this  end,  all  uniting  to  contribute  their  share  towards  the  ob- 
laining  the  one  last  end,  are  very  various ;  and  therefore,  by  what  has  be^i 
now  observed,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  must  be  valued,  more  than  any  one  of  the 
particular  means.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  works  of  God,  as  may 
more  fully  appear  in  the  sequel. 

From  what  has  been  said,  to  explain  what  is  intended  by  an  ultimate  end,  the 
following  things  may  be  observed  concerning  ultimate  ends  in  the  sense  explained. 

Fourthly.  Whatsoever  any  agent  has  in  view  in  any  thing  he  does,  which 
he  loves,  or  which  is  an  immediate  gratification  of  any  appetite  or  inclination 
of  nature;  and  is  agreeable  to  him  in  itself,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
something  else,  is  regarded  by  that  a^ent  as  his  last  end.  The  same  may  be 
said,  of  avoiding  of  that  which  is  in  itself  painfiil  or  disagreeable :  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  what  is  disagreeable  is  agreeable.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  bearing 
ia  mind  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  By  last  end  being  meant,  that  which  is 
regarded  and  sought  by  an  agent,  as  agreeable  or  desirable  for  its  own  sake ; 
a  subordinate  that  which  is  sought  only  for  the  sake  of  something  else. 

Fifthly.  From  hence  it  will  follow,  that  if  an  agent  in  his  works  has  in  view 
more  things  than  one  that  will  be  brought  to  pass  by  what  he  does,  that  .are 
agreeable  to  him,  considered  in  themselves,  or  what  he  loves  and  delights  in  on 
their  own  account — then  he  must  have  more  things  than  one  that  he  regards  as 
his  last  ends  in  what  he  does.  But  if  there  be  but  one  thing  that  an  agent  seeks, 
as  the  consequence  of  what  he  does  that  is  agreeable  to  him,  on  its  own  account, 
then  there  can  be  but  one  last  end  which  he  has  in  all  his  actions  and  operations. 

But  only  here  a  distinction  must  be  observed  of  things  which  may  be 
said  to  be  agreeable  to  an  agent,  m  themselves  considered,  in  two  senses.  (  L) 
What  is  in  itself  gcateful  to  an  agent,  and  valued  and  loved  on  its  ovm  account, 
simply  and  absolutely  considered,  and  is  so  universally  and  originally,  antece* 
dent  to,  and  independent  of  all  conditions,  or  any  supposition  of  particular  cases 
and  circumstances.  And  (2.)  What  may  be  said  to  be  in  itself  agreeable  to 
an  agent,  hypotheticdly  and  consequentially :  or,  on  supposition  or  condition 
of  such  and  such  circumstances,  or  on  the  happening  of  such  a  particular  case. 
Thus,  for  instance :  a  man  may  originally  love  society.  An  mclination  to  so* 
ciety  may  be  implanted  in  his  very  nature :  and  society  may  be  agreeable  to 
him  antecedent  to  all  presupposed  cases  and  circumstances :  and  this  may  cause 
him  to  seek  a  family.  And  the  comfort  of  society  may  be  originally  his  last 
end,  in  seeking  a  family.     But  after  he  has  a  family,  peace,  good  order  and 
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mutual  justice  and  friendship  in  his  family,  may  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  what 
he  delights  in  for  their  sake ;  and  therefore  these  things  may  be  his  last  end  in 
many  things  he  does  in  the  government  and  regulation  of  his  family.  But  they 
were  not  his  original  end  with  respect  to  his  family.  The  justice  and  peace  of 
a  family,  was  not  properly  his  last  end  before  he  had  a  family,  that  induced 
him  to  seek  a  family,  but  consequentially.  And  the  case  being  put  of  his  hav- 
ing a  family, 'then  these  things  wherein  the  good  order  and  beauty  of  a  family 
consist,  become  his  last  end  in  many  things  he  does  in  such  circumstances.  In 
like  manner  we  must  suppose  that  God,  before  he  created  the  world,  had  some 
good  in  view,  as  a  consequence  of  the  world's  existence,  that  was  originally 
agreeable  to*him  m  itself  considered,  that  mclined  him  to  create  the  world,  or 
bring  the  universe,  with  various  intelligent  creatm-es,  into  existence  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  created  it  But  after  the  world  was  created,  and  such  and  such 
intelligent  creatures  actually  had  existence,  in  such  and  such  circumstances, 
then  a  wise,  just  regulation  of  them  was  agreeable  to  God,  in  itself  considered. 
And  God's  love  of  justice,  and  hatred  of  injustice,  would  be  sufficient  in  such  a 
case  to  induce  God  to  deal  justly  with  his  creatures,  and  to  prevent  all  injustice 
in  him  towards  them.  But  yet  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing,  that  God's 
love  rf  doing  justly  to  intelligent  beings,  and  hatred  of  the  contrary,  was  what 
originally  induced  God  to  create  the  world,  and  make  intelligent  beings ;  and 
so  to  order  the  occasion  of  doing  either  justly  or  Unjustly.  The  justice  of.  God's 
nature  makes  a  justregulation  agreeable,  and  the  contrary  disagreeable,  as  there 
is  occasion,  the  subject  being  supposed,  and  the  occasion  given :  but  we  must 
suppose  something  else  that  should  incline  him  to  create  the  subjects  or  order 
the  occasion. 

So  that  perfection  of  God  which  we  call  his  faithfulness,  or  his  inclination 
to  fulfil  his  promises  to  his  creatures,  could  not  properly  be  what  moved  him  to 
create  the  world ;  nor  could  such  a  fulfilment  of  his  promises  to  his  creatures, 
be  his  last  end,  in  giving  the  creatures  being.  But  yet  afler  the  world  is  crea- 
ted, after  intelligent  creatures  are  made,  and  God  has  bound  himself  by  promise 
to  them,  then  that  disposition  which  is  called  his  faithfulness  may  move  him  in  his 
providential  disposals  towards  them  :  and  this  may  be  the  end  of  many  of  God's 
works  of  providence,  even  the  exercise  of  his  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  his  promises ; 
and  may  be  in  the  lower  sense  his  last  end.  Because  faithfulness  and  truth  must  be 
supposed  to  be  what  is  in  itself  amiable  to  God,  and  what  he  delights  in  for 
its  own  sake.  Thus  God  may  have  ends  of  particular  works  of  providence, 
which  are  ultimate  ends  in  a  lower  sense,  which  were  not  ultimate  ends  of  the 
creation. 

So  that  here  we  have  two  sorts  of  ultimate  ends  ;  one  of  which  may  be 
called  an  original,  and  independent  ultimate  end ;  the  other  consequential  and 
dependent.  For  it  is  evident,  the  latter  sort  are  truly  of  the  nature  of  ultimate 
ends :  because,  though  their  being  agreeable  to  the  a^ent,  or  the  agent's  desire 
of  them,  be  consequential  on  the  existence,  or  supposition  of  proper  subjects  and 
occasion  ;  yet  the  subject  and  occasion  being  supposed,  they  are  agreeable  and 
amiable  in  themselves.  We  may  suppose,  that  to  a  righteous  being,  the  doing 
justice  between  two  parties,  with  whom  he  is  concerned,  is  agreeable  in  itself, 
and  is  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  some  other  end  : 
and  yet  we  may  suppose,  that  a  desire  of  doing  justice  between  two  parties,  may 
be  consequential  on  the  being  of  those  parties,  and  the  occasion  given. 

Therefore,  I  make  a  distinction  between  an  end  that  in  this  manner  is  con^ 
sequential^  and  a  subordiJuUe  end. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  I  spe^k  of  God's  ultimate  end  in  the  creation 
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of  the  world,  in  the  following  discourse,  I  commonly  mean  in  that  highest  sense, 
viz.,  the  original  ultimate  end. 

Sixthly.  It  may  b^  further  observed,  that  the  original  ultimate  end  or  ends 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  alone  that  which  induces  God  to  give  the  occa? 
sion  for  consequential  ends,  by  the  first  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  ori^al 
disposal  of  it  And  the  more  original  the  end  is,  the  more  extensive  and  univer- 
sal it  is.  That  which  God  had  primarily  in  view  in  creating,  and  the  original 
ordination  of  the  world,  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  have  a  governing 
influence  in  all  God's  works,  or  with  respect  to  every  thing  that  be  does  towards 
his  creatures.     And  therefore. 

Seventhly.  If  we  use  the  phrase  ultimate  end  in  this  highest  sense,  then  the 
tame  that  is  God's  ultimate  end  in  creating  the  world,  if  we  suppose  but  one 
such  end,  must  be  what  he  makes  his  ultimate  aim  in  all  his  works,  in  every 
thing  he  does  either  in  creation  or  providence.  But  we  must  suppose  that  in  the 
use,  which  God  puts  the  creatures  to  that  he  hath  made,  he  nwst  evermore  have 
a  regard  to  the  end,  for  which  he  has  made  them.  But  if  we  take  ^dtinuUeend 
m  the  other  lower  sense,  God  may  sometimes  have  regard  to  those  things  as  ulti- 
mate ends,  in  particular  works  of  providence,  which  could  not  in  any  proper 
sense  be  his  last  end  in  creating  the  world. 

Eighthly.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  appears  to  be  God's  ultimate  end  in 
any  sense,  of  his  works  of  providence  in  general,  that  must  be  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  work  of  creation  itself.  For  though  it  be  so  that  God  may  act  for  an  end, 
that  i)s  an  ultimate  end  in  a  lower  sense,  in  some  of  his  works  of  providence, 
which  is  not  the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  yet  this  doth  not 
take  place  with  regard  to  the  works  of  providence  in  general.  But  we  may 
justly  look  upOn  whatsoever  has  the  nature  of  an  ultimate  end  of  God's  works  of 
providence  in  general,  that  the  sam6  is  also  an  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  for  God's  works  rf  providence  in  general,  are  the  same  with  the  general 
use  that  he  puts  the  world  to  tliat  he  has  made.  And  we  may  well  argue  from 
what  we  see  of  the  general  use  which  God  makes  of  the  world,  to  the  general 
end  for  which  he  designed  the  world.  Though  there  may  be  some  things  that 
are  ends  of  particular  works  of  providence,  that  were  not  the  last  end  of  the 
creation,  which  are  in  themselves  grateful  to  God  in  such  particular  emergent 
cirumstances  j  and  so  are  last  ends  in  an  inferior  sense  ;  yet  this  is  only  in  cer- 
tain cases,  or  particular  occasions.  But  if  they  are  last  ends  of  God's  proceed- 
mgs  in  the  use  of  the  world  in  general,  this  shows  that  his  making  them  last 
ends  does  not  depend  on  particular  cases  and  circumstances,  but  the  nature  of 
things  in  general,  and  his  general  design  in  the  being  and  constitution  of  the 
universe. 

Ninthly.  If  there  be  but  one  thing  that  is  originally,  and  independent  on  any 
future  supposed  cases,  agreeable  to  God,  to  be  obtained  by  the  creation  of  the 
world,  then  there  can  be  but  one  last  end  of  God's  work,  in  this  highest  sense  : 
but  if  there  are  various  things,  properly  diverse  one  from  another,  that  are,  ab- 
solutely and  independently  on  the  supposition  of  any  future  given  cases,  agreeable 
to  the  divine  Being,  which  are  actually  obtained  by  the  creation  of  the  world, 
then  there  were  several  ultimate  ends  of  the  creation,  in  that  highest  sense. 
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WHSESIN  IS  C0N8IDEBBD,  WHAT    BEASON  TBAC&E8    OONCBBNINO  THIS  AFFAIR 


SECTION     I. 
SOME  THINGS  OBSERVED  IN  GENERAL,  WHICH    REASON  DICTATES. 

Having  observed  these  things,  which  are  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of,  to  prevent  con- 
fasion  in  discourses  on  this  subject,  I  now  proceed  to  consider  what  may,  and  what 
may  not  be  supposed  to  be  Grod's  ultimate  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

And  in  the  first  place,  I  would  observe  some  things  which  reason  seems  to 
dictate  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  this  affair  seems  properly  to  be  an  aSair*of 
divine  revelation.  In  order  to  be  determined  what  was  aimed  at,  or  designed  in 
the  creating  of  the  astonishing  fabric  of  the  universe  which  we  behold,  it  becomes 
us  to  attend  to  and  rely  on  what  he  has  told  us,  who  was  the  architect  that  built 
it  He  best  knows  his  own  heart,  and  what  his  own  ends  and  designs  were  in 
the  wonderful  works  which  he  has  wrought.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  man- 
kind, who,  while  destitute  of  revelation,  by  the  utmost  improvements  of  their 
own  reason,  and  advances  in  science  and  philosophy,  could  come  to  no  clear  and 
established  determination  who  the  author  of  the  world  was,  would  ever  have 
obtained  any  tolerable  settled  judgment  of  the  end  which  the  author  of  it  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  so  vast,  complicated  and  wonderfiil  a  work  of  his  hands.  And 
though  it  be  true,  that  the  revelation  which  God  has  ^vcn  to  men,  which  has 
been  in  the  world  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  nas  been  the  occasion  of 
great  improvement  of  their  faculties,  has  taught  men  how  to  use  their  reason  : 
(in  which  regard,  notwithstanding  the  nobleness  and  excellency  of  the  faculties 
which  God  had  given  them,  they  seemed  to  be  in  themselves  almost  helpless :) 
and  though  mankind  now,  through  the  long,  continual  assistance  they  have  had 
by  this  divine  light,  have  come  to  attainments  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  reason, 
which  are  far  beyond  what  otherwise  they  would  have  arrived  to;  yet  I  confess 
it  would  be  relying  too  much  on  reason,  to  determine  the  affair  of  Grod's  last  end 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  only  by  our  own  reason,  or  without  being  herein 
ptincipally  ^ded  by  divine  revelation,  since  God  has  given  a  revelation  contain- 
ing instructions  concerning  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  disputes  and 
wranglings  which  have  been  about  this  matter,  those  objections,  which  have 
chiefly  been  made  use  of  against  what  I  think  the  Scriptures  have  truly  revealed, 
have  been  from  the  pretended  dictates  of  reason — I  would  in  the  first  place 
soberly  consider  in  a  few  things,  what  seems  rational  to  be  supposed  concern- 
ing this  affair  ;  and  then  proceed  to  consider  what  light  divine  revelation  gives 
us  in  it 
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As  to  the  first  of  these,  viz.,  what  seems  in  itself  rational  to  he  supposed  con- 
teming  this  matter,  I  think  the  following  things  appear  to  be  the  dictates  ol 
reason : 

1.  That  no  notion  of  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world  is  agreea 
ble  to  reason,  which  would  truly  imply  or  infer  any  indigence,  insuflSciency  and 
mutability  in  God ;  or  any  dependence  of  the  Creator  on  the  creature,  for  any 
part  of  his  perfection  or  happiness.  Because  it  is  evident,  by  both  Scripture  aiid 
reason,  that  God  is  infinitely,  eternally,  unchangeably,  and  independently  elorious 
and  happy  ;  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of,  cannot  be  profited  by,  or  receive  any 
thing  from  the  creature ;  or  be  truly  hurt,  or  be  the  subject  of  any  sufferings,  or  tm- 
pair  of  his  glory  and  felicity  from  any  other  being.  I  need  not  stand  to  produce 
the  proofs  of  God's  being  such  a  one,  it  being  so  universally  allowed  and  main- 
tained by  such  as  call  themselves  Christians.  The  notion  of  God's  creating  the 
world  in  order  to  receive  any  thing  properly  from  the  creature,  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  God,  but  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  creation ;  which 
implies  a  being's  receiving  its  existence,  and  all  that  belongs  to  its  being,  out 
of  nothing.  And  this  implies  the  most  perfect,  absolute,  and  universal  deriva- 
tion and  dependence.  Now,  if  the  creature  receives  its  all  fi-om  God  entirely 
and  perfectly,  how  is  it  possible  that  it  should  have  any  thing  to  add  to  God,  to 
make  him  in  any  respect  more  than  he  was  before,  and  so  me  Creator  become 
dependent  on  the  creature  ? 

2.  Whatsoever  is  good  and  valuable  in  itself,  is  worthy  that  God  should 
value  for  itself,  and  on  its  own  account ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  value  it 
with  an  ultimate  value  or  respect.  It  is  therefore  worthy  to  be  ultimately 
sought  by  God,  or  made  the  last  end  of  his  action  and  operation,  if  it  be  a  thmg 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  properly  capable  of  being  attained  in  any  divine  opera- 
tion. For  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  things,  which  are  valuable  and  excel- 
lent in  themselves,  are  not  properly  capable  of  being  attained  in  any  divine  ope- 
ration ;  because  ttiey  do  not  remain  to  be  attained ;  but  their  existence  in  all 
possible  respects,  must  be  conceived  of  prior  to  any  divine  operation.  Thus 
God's  existence  and  infinite  perfection,  though  infinitely  valuable  in  themselves, 
and  infinitely  valued  by  God,  yet  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  any 
divine  operation.  For  we  cannot  conceive  of  them  as  in  any  respect  conse- 
quent on  any  works  of  God :  but  whatever  is  in  itself  valuable,  absolutely  so, 
and  that  is  capable  of  being  sought  and  attained,  is  worthy  to  be  made  a  last 
end  of  the  divme  operation.     Therefore. 

3.  Whatever  that  be  which  is  in  itself  most  valuable,  and  was  so  originally, 
prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  which  is  attainable  by  the  creation,  if 
there  be  any  thing  which  was  superior  in  value  to  all  others,  theti  must  be 
worthy  to  be  God's  last  end  in  the  creation ;  and  also  worthy  to  be  his  highest 
end.     In  consequence  of  this,  it  will  follow, 

4.  That  if  Gtod  himself  be  in  any  respect  properly  capable  of  being  his  own 
end  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had 
respect  to  himself  as  his  last  and  highest  end  in  this  work ;  because  he  is  worthy 
in  himself  to  be  so,  being  infinitely  the  greatest  and  best  of  beings.  All  things 
else,  with  regard  to  worthiness,  importance  and  excellence,  are  perfectly  as 
nothing  in  comparison  of  him.  And,  therefore,  if  God  esteems,  values,  and  has 
respect  to  things  according  to  their  nature  and  proportions,  he  must  necessariljr 
have  the  greatest  respect  to  himself.  It  would  be  against  the  perfection  of  his 
nature,  his  wisdom,  holiness,  and  perfect  rectitude,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  do 
every  thing  that  is  fit  to  be  done,  to  suppose  otherwise.  At  least  a  great  part 
of  the  moral  rectitude  of  the  heart  of  God,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  every  thing 
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that  is  fit,  suitable  and  amiable  in  itself,  consists  in  his  having  infinitely  the 
highest  regard  to  that  which  is  in  itself  infinitely  hi^est  and  best :  yea,  it  is  in 
this  that  it  seenis  chiefly  to  consist  The  moral  rectitude  of  God's  heart  must 
consist  in  a  proper  and  due  respect  of  his  heart  to  things  that  are  objects  of 
moral  respect ;  that  is,  to  intelligent  beings  capable  of  moral  actions  and  rela- 
tions. And  therefore  it  must  chiefly  consist  in  giving  due  respect  to  that  Being 
to  whom  most  is  due;  yea,  infinitely  most,  and  m  effect  all.  For  God  is 
infinitely  the  most  worthy  of  r^ard.  The  worthiness  of  others  is.  as  nothing  to 
his :  so  that  to  him  belongs  all  possible  respect  To  him  belongs  the  whole  of 
the  respect  that  any  moral  agent,  either  God,  or  any  intelligent  teing  is  capable 
o£  To  him  belongs  all  the  heart  Therefore,  if  moral  rectitude  of  heart  con- 
sists in  paying  the  respect  or  regard  of  the  heart  which  is  due,  or  which  fitness 
and  suitableness  requires,  fitness  requhres  infinitely  the  greatest  regard  to  be  paid 
to  God ;  and  the  denying  supreme  regard  here,  womd  be  a  conduct  infinitely 
the  most  unfit  Therefore  a  proper  regard  to  this  Being,  is  what  the  fitness  of 
regard  does  infinitely  most  consist  in.  Hence  it  will  follow — That  the  moral 
rectitude  and  fitness  of  the  disposition,  inclination  or  affection  of  God's  heart, 
does  chiefly  consist  in  a  respect  or  regard  to  himself  infinitely  above  his  regard 
to  all  other  beings :  or,  in  other  words,  his  holiness  consists  in  this. 

And  if  it  be  mus  fit  that  God  should  have  a  supreme  regard  to  himself,  then 
it  is  fit  that  this  supreme  regard  should  appear,  in  those  things  by  which  he 
makes  himself  known,  or  by  his  loord  and  works;  i.  e.,  in  what  he  says,  and  in 
what  he  does.  If  it  be  an  infiniteljr  amiable  thing  in  God,  that  he  should  have 
a  supreme  regard  to  himself,  then  it  is  an  amiable,  thing  that  he  should  act  as 
having  a  chi^  regard  to  himself;  or  act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  that  he 
has  such  a  regard ;  that  what  is  highest  in  God's  heart,  may  be  highest  in  his 
actions  and  conduct  And  if  it  was  God's  intention,  as  there  is  great  reason  to 
think  it  was,  that  his  works  should  exhibit  an  image  of  himself  their  author, 
that  it  might  brightly  appear  by%his  works  what  manner  of  being  he  is,  and 
afford  a  proper  representation  of  his  divine  excellencies,'  and  especially  his 
moral  excellence,  consisting  in  the  disposition  of  his  heart;  then  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  his  works  are  so  wrought  as  to  show  this  supreme  respect 
to  himself,  wherem  his  moral  excellency  does  primarily  consist. 

When  we  are  considering  with  ourselves,  what  would  be  most  fit  and  pro- 
per for  God  to  have  a  chief  respect  to,  in  his  proceedings  in  general,  with 
regard  to  the  universality,  of  things,  it  may  help  us  to  judge  of.  the  matter  with 
the  greater  ease  and  satisfaction  to  consider,  what  we  can  suppase  Avould  be 
judged  and  determined  by  some  third  being  of  perfect  wisdom  and  rectitude, 
neiSier  the  Creator  nor  one  of  the  creatures,  that  should  be  perfectly  indifferent 
and  disinterested.  Or  if  we  make  the  supposition,  that  wisdom  itself,  or  infinitely 
wise  justice  and  rectitude  were  a  distinct,  disinterested  person,  whose  oflice  it 
was  to  determine  how  things  shall  be  most  fitly  and  properly  ordered  in  the 
whole  system,  or  kingdom  of  existence,  including  king  and  subjects,  God  and 
his  creatures ;  and  upon  a  vjew  of  the  whole,  to  decide  what  regard  should 
prevail  and  govern  m  all  proceedings.  Now  such  a  judge,  in  adjusting  the 
proper  measures  and  kinds  of  regard  that  every  part  of  existence  is  to  have, 
would  weigh  things  in  an  even  balance ;  taking  care,  that  gr^gater,  or  more  ex- 
istence should  have  a  greater  share  than  less,  that  a  greater  part  of  the  whole 
should  be  more  looked  at  and  respected  than  the  lesser,  in  proportion  (other 
things  being  equal)  to  the  measure  of  existence,  that  the  more  excelleat  should 
be  more  regarded  than  the  less  excellent :  so  that  the  degree  of  regard  should 
always  be  m  a  proportion,  compounded  of  the  proportion  of  existence,  and  pro* 
VoL.  11.  26 
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portion  of  excellence,  or  according  to  the  degree  of  greatness  and  goodness, 
considered  conjunctly.  Such  an  arbiter,  in  considering  the  system  of  created 
intelligent  beings  by  itself,  would  determine  that  the  system  in  general,  conast- 
ing  of  many  millions,  was  of  greater  importance,  and  worthy  of  a  greater  share 
of  regard,  than  only  one  individual.  For  however  considerable  some  of  the 
individuals  might  be,  so  that  th^  might  be  much  greater  and  better  and  have  a 
greater  share  of  the  sum  total  of  existence  and  excellence  than  another  indivi- 
dual, yet  no  one  exceeds  others  so  much  as  to  countervail  ail  the  rest  of  the 
system.  And  if  this  judge  consider  not  only  the  system  of  created  beings,  but 
the  system  of  being  in  general,  comprehending  the  sum  total  of  universal  exist- 
ence, both  Creator  and  creature ;  still  every  part  must  be  considered  according 
to  its  weight  and  importance,  or  the  measure  it  has  of  existence  and  excellence. 
To  determine  then,  what  proportion  of  regard  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  Creator, 
and  all  his  creatures  taken  together,  both  must  be  as  it  were  put  in  the  balance ; 
the  Supreme  Being,  with  all  in  him  that  is  great,  considerable  and  excellent, 
is  to  be  estimated  and  compared  "with  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  crea- 
tion ;  and  according  as  the  former  is  found  to  outweigh,  in  such  proportion  is 
he  to  have  a  greater  share  of  regard.  And  in  this  case,  as  the  whole  system  of 
created  beings  in  comparison  of  the  Creator,  would  be  found  as  the  light  dust  of 
the  balance  (which  is  taken  no  notice  of  ly  him  that  weighs),  and  as  nothing 
and  vanity;  so  the  arbiter  must  determine  accordingly  with  respect  to  the 
degree  in  which  God  should  be  regarded  by  all  intelligent  existence,  and  the 
decree  in  which  he  should  be  r^arded  in  all  that  is  done  through  the  whole 
umversal  system;  in  all  actions  and  proceedings,  determinations  and  effectSK 
whatever,  whether  creating,  preserving,  using,  disposing,  changing,  or  destroy- 
ing. And  as  the  Creator  is  infinite,  and  has  all  possible  existence,  perfection 
and  excellence,  so  he  must  have  all  possible  regard.  As  he  is  every  way  the 
first  and  supreme,  and  as  his  excellency  is  in  all  respects  the  supreme  beauty  and 
glory,  the  original  good,  and  fountain  of  all  good ;  so  he  must  have  in  all 
respects  the  supreme  regard.  And  as  he  is  God  over  all,  to  whom  all  are  pro- 
perly subordinate,  and  on  whom  all  depend,  worthy  to  reign  as  supreme  head 
with  absolute  and  universal  dominion ;  so  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  so  regarded 
by  all  and  in  all  proceedings  and  effects  through  the  whole  ^rstem :  that  this 
universality  of  things  in  their  whole  compass  and  series  should  look  to  him,  and 
respect  him  in  such  a  manner  as  that  respect  to  him  should  reign  over  all  respect 
to  other  things,  and  that  regard  to  creatures  should  universSly  be  subordmate 
and  subject 

When  I  speak  of  r^ard  to  be  thus  adjusted  in  the  imiversal  system,  or  sum 
total  of  existence,  I  mean  the  regard  of  the  sum  total ;  not  only  the  regard  of 
individual  creatures,  or  all  creatures,  but  of  all  intelligent  existence,  created,  and 
uncreated.  For  it  is  fit  that  the  regard  of  the  Creator  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  worthiness  of  objects,  as  well  as  the  regard  of  creatures.  Thus  we  must 
conclude  such  an  arbiter,  as  I  have  supposed,  would  determine  in  tliis  business, 
being  about  to  decide  how  matters  should  proceed  most  fitly,  properly,  andi 
according  to  the  nature  of  things.  He  would  therefore  determine  that  the  whole 
universe,  including  all  creatures,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  all  its  actings,  pro- 
ceedings, revolutions,  and  entire  series  of  events,  should  proceed  fi*om  a  regard 
and  with  a  view,  to  God,  as  the  supreme  and  last  end  of  all :  that  every  wheel, 
both  great  and  small,  in  all  its  rotations,  should  move  with  a  constant,  invaria- 
ble regard  to  him  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all ;  as  perfectly  and  uniformly,  as  if 
the  whole  ^tem  were  animated  and  directed  by  one  common  soul ;  or,  as  if 
such  an  arbiter  as  I  have  before  supposed,  one  possessed  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
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rectitude,  became  the  common  soul  of  the  universe,  and  .actuated  and  governed 
it  in  all  its  motions. 

Thus  I  have  gone  upon  the  supposition  of  a  third  person,  neither  creator  nor 
creature,  but  a  disinterested  person  stepping  in  to  judge  of  the  concerns  of  both, 
and  state  what  is  most  fit  itnd  proper  between  them.  The  thing  supposed  is 
impossible ;  but  the  case  is  nevertheless  just  the  same  as  to  what  is  most  fit  and 
suitable  in  itself.  For  it  is  most  certainly  proper  for  God  to  act,  according  to 
the  grehtestJUnesSy  in  his  proceedings,  and  he  knows  what  the  greatest  fitness 
is,  as  much  as  if  perfect  rectitude  were  a  distinct  person  to  direct  him.  •  As 
therefore  there  is  no  third  being,  beside  God  and  the  created  system,  nor  caii 
be,  so  there  is  no  need  of  any,  seeing  God  himself  is  possessed  of  that  perfect 
discernment  and  rectitude  which  have  been  supposed.  It  belongs  to  him  as 
supreme  arbiter,  and  to  his  infinite  wisdom  and  rectitude,  to  state  all  rules  and 
measures  of  proceedings.  And  seeing  these  attributes  of  God  are  infinite, 
and  most  absolutely  perfect,  they  are  not  the  less  fit  to  order  and  dispose  be* 
cause  they  are  in  him,  who  is  a  being  concerned,  and  not  a  third  person  that 
is  disinterested.  For  being  interested  unfits  a  person  to  be  arbiter  or  judge; 
no  otherwise  than  as  interested  tends  to  bUnd  and  mislead  his  judgment,  or  m- 
cline  him  to  act  contrary  to  it  But  that  God  should  be  in  danger  of  either,  is 
contrary  to  the  supposition  of  his  being  possessed  of  discemmg  and  justice 
absolutely  perfect  And  as  there  must  be  some  supreme  judge  of  fitness  and 
propriety  in  the  universality  of  things,  as  otherwise  there  could  be  no  order  nor 
regularity,  it  therefore  belongs  to  God  whose  are  all  things,  who  is  perfectly  fit 
for  this  office,  and  who  alone  is  so  to  state  all  things,  according  to  the  most 
perfect  fitness  and  rectitude,  as  much  as  if  perfect  recti^de  were  a  distinct  per- 
son.    We  may  therefore  be  sure  it  is  and  will  be  done. 

I  should  think  that  these  things  might  incline  us  to  suppose  that  God  has 
not  forgot  himself,  in  the  ends  which  he  proposed  in  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
but  that  he  has  so  stated  these  ends  (however  he  is  self-sufficient,  immutable, 
and  independent)  as  therein  plainly  to  show  a  supreme  regard  to  himsel£ 
Whether  this  can  be,  or  whether  God  has  done  thus,  must  be  considered  after- 
wards, as  also  what  may  be  objected  against  this  view  of  things. 

5.  Whatsoever  is  good,  amiable  and  valuable  in  itself,  absolutely  and  origi- 
nally, which  facts  and  events  show  that  God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  tne 
world,  must  be  supposed  to  be  regarded,  or  aimed  at  by  God  uUimately,  or  as 
an  ultimate  end  of  creation.  For  we  must  suppose  from  the  perfection  of  God's 
nature,  that  whatsoever  is  valuable  and  amiable  in  itself,  simply  and  absolutely 
considered,  God  values  simply  for  itself;  it  is  agreeable  to  him  absolutely  on 
its  own  account,  because  God's  judgment  and  esteem  are  according  to  truth. 
He  values  and  loves  things,  accordingly,  as  they  are  worthy  to  be  valued  and 
loved.  But  if  God  values  a  thing  simply,  and  absolutely,  for  itself,  and  on  its 
own  account,  then  it  is  the  ultimate  object  of  his  value ;  he  does  not  value  it 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  farther  end  to  be  attained  by  it  For  to  suppose  that 
he  values  it  only  for  some  farther  end,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  present 
supposition,  which  is,  that  he  values  it  absolutely,  and  for  itself.  Hence  it  most 
clearly  follows,  that  if  that  which  God  values  ultimately  and  for  itself,  appears 
in  fact  and  experience,  to  be  what  he  seeks  by  any  thing  he  does,  he  must  re- 
gard it  as  an  ultimate  end.  And  therefore  if  he  seeks  it  in  creating  the  world, 
or  any  part  of  the  world,  it  is  an  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of  creation.  Having 
got  thus  far,  we  may  now  proceed  a  step  further,  and  assert,  * 

6.  Whatsoever  thing  is  actually  the  effect  or  consequence  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  which  is  simply  and  absolutely  good  and  valuable  in  itself,  that 
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thing  is  an  ultimate  end  of  God's  creating  the  world.  We  see  that  it  is  a  good 
that  God  aimed  at  by  the  creation  of  the  world ;  because  he  has  actually  at- 
tained it  by  that  means.  This  is  an  evidence  that  he  intended  to  attain,  or 
aimed  at  it  For  we  may  justly  infer  what  God  intends,  by  what  he  actually 
does ;  because  he  does  nothmg  inadvertently,  or  without  design.  But  whatever 
God  intends  to  attain  from  a  value  for  it ;  or  in  other  words,  whatever  he  aims 
at  in  his  actions  and  works,  that  he  values ;  he  seeks  that  thing  in  those  acts  and 
works.  Because,  for  an  agent  to  intend  to  attain  something  he  values  by  means 
he  uses,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  seek  it  by  those  means.  And  this  is  the  same 
as  to  make  that  thing  his  end  in  those  means.  Now  it  being  by  the  supposition 
what  God  values  ultimately,  it  must,  therefore,  by  the  preceding  position,  be 
aimed  at  by  God  as  an  ultimate  end  of  creating  the  world. 


SECTION    II. 

Some  farther  observations  concerning  those  things  which  reason  leads  us  to  suppose 
God  aimed  at  i 
are  absolutely  \ 


God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  showing  particularly  what  things  that 
'  good,  are  actually  the  consequence  of  me  creation  of  the  world. 


From  what  was  last  observed  it  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  and  just  way 
of  proceeding,  as  we  would  see  what  light  reason  will  give  us  respecting  the 
particular  end  or  ends  God  had  ultimately  in  view  in  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
to  consider  what  thing  or  things,  are  actually  the  effect  or  consequence  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  that  are  simply  and  originally  valuable  in  themselves. 
And  this  is  what  I  would  directly  proceed  to,  without  entering  on  any  tedious 
metaphysical  inquiries  wherein  fitness,  amiableness,  or  valuableness  consists ;  or 
what  that  is  in  the  nature  of  some  things,  which  is  properly  the  foundation  of  a 
worthiness  of  being  loved  and  esteemed  on  their  own  account  In  this  I  must 
at  present  refer  what  I  say  to  the  sense  and  dictates  of  the  reader's  mind,  on  se- 
date and  calm  reflection.     I  proceed  to  observe, 

1.  It  seems  a  thing  in  itself  fit,  proper  and  desirable,  that  the  glorious  attri- 
butes of  God,  which  consist  in  a  sufficiency  to  certain  acts  and  dOfects,  should 
be  exerted  in  the  production  of  such  effects,  as  might  manifest  the  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  righteousness,  goodness,  &c.,  which  are  m  God.  If  the  world  had  not 
been  created,  these  attnbutes  never  would  have  had  any  exercise.  The  power 
of  God,  which  is  a  sufficiency  in  him  to  produce  great  effects,  must  for  ever 
have  been  dormant  and  useless  as  to  any  effect.  The  divine  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence would  have  had  no  exercise  in  any  wise  contrivance,  any  prudent  proceed- 
ing or  disposal  of  things ;  for  there  would  have  been  no  objects  of  contrivance 
or  disposal.  The  same  might  be  observed  of  God's  justice,  goodness  and  truth. 
Indeed  God  might  have  known  as  perfectly  that  he  possessed  these' attributes, 
if  they  had  never  been  exerted  or  expressed  in  any  effect  But  then  if  the  attri- 
butes which  consist  in  a  sufficiency  for  correspondent  effects,  are  in  themselves 
excellent,  the  exercise  of  them  must  likewise  be  excellent  If  it  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  that  there  should  be  a  sufficiency  for  a  certain  kind  of  action  or 
operation,  the  excellency  of  such  a  sufficiency  must  consist  ii>  its  relation  to  this 
kind  of  operation  or  effect ;  but  that  could  not  be,  unless  the  operation  itself 
were  excellent  A  sufficiency  for  any  act  or  work  is  no  farther  valuable,  than 
the  work  or  effect  is  valuable.*     As  God  therefore  esteems  these  attributes 

♦  As  we  must  cwiCeive  of  things,  the  end  and  perfection  of  these  attributes  does  as  it  were  consisr. 
in  their  exercise :  "  The  end  of  wisclom  (says  Mr.  G.  Tenncnt,  in  his  Sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Pref- 
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themselves  valuable,  and  delights  in  them ;  so  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he 
delights  in  their  proper  exercise  and  expression.    For  the  same  reason  that  he 
esteems  his  own  sufficiency  wisely  to  contrive  and  dispose  effects,  h'e  also  will 
esteem  the^se  contrivance  and  dispoation  itself.     And  for  the  same  reason,  as  he 
delights  in  his  own  disposition  to  do  justly,  and  to  dispose  of  things  according  to 
truth  and  just  proportion ;  so  he  must  dehght  in  such  a  righteous  disposal  itself. 
2.  It  seems  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  fit  and  desirable,  that  Ae  glorious  perfections 
of  God  should  be  known,  and  the  operations -and  expressions  of  them  seen  by 
other  beings  besides  himself.     If  it  be  fit,  that  God's  powter  and  wisdom,  &c., 
should  be  exercised  and  expressed  in  some  effects,  and  not  lie  eternally  dormant, 
then  it  seems  proper  that  these  exercises  should  appear,  and  not  be  totally  hid- 
den and  unknown.    For  if  they  are,  it  will  be  just  the  same  as  to  the  above 
jiurpose,  as  if  they  were  not.     God  as  perfectly  knew  himself  and  his  perfec- 
tions, had  as  perfect  an  idea  of  the  exercises  and  effects  they  were  sufficient  for, 
antecedently  to  any  such  actual  operations  of  them,  as  since.     If  therefore  it  be 
nevertheless  a  thing  in  itself  valuable,  and  worthy  to  be  desired,  that  these  glo- 
rious perfections  be  actually  expressed  and  exhibited  in  their  correspondent 
effects ;  then  it  seems  also,  that  the  knowledge  of  these  perfections,  and  the  ex- 
pressions and  discoveries  that  are  made  of  them,  is  a  thing  valuable  in  itself  ab- 
solutely considered ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  knowledge  should  exist. 
As  God's  perfections  are  things  in  themselves  excellent,  so  the  expression  of 
them  in  their  proper  acts  and  fruits  is  excellent ;  and  the  knowledge  of  these 
excellent  perfections,  and  oif  these  glorious  expressions  of  them,  is  an  excellent 
tlung,  the  existence  of  which  is  in  itself  valuable  and  desirable.     It  is  a  thing 
infinitely  good  in  itself  that  God's  glory  should  be  known  by  a  glorious  society 
of  created  beings.     And  that  there  should  be  in  them  an  increasing  knowledge 
of  God  to  all  eternity,  is  an  existence,  a  reality  infinitely  worthy  to  be,  and 
worthy  to  be  valued  and  regarded  by  him,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  order  that  to 
be,  which,  of  all  things  possible,  is  fittest  and  best   If  existence  is  more  worthy 
than  defect  and  nonentity,  and  if  any  created  existence  is  in  itself  worthy  tqbe, 
then  knowledge  or  imderstanding  is  a  thing  worthy  to  be ;  and  if  any  knoAv- 
ledge,  then  the  most  excellent  sort  of  knowledge,  viz.,  that  of  God  and  his  glo- 
ry.   The  existence  of  the  created  universe  consists  as  much  in  it  as  in  any 
thing :  yea,  this  knowledge  is  one  of  the  highest,  most  real  and  substantial 
parts  of  all  created  existence,  most  remote  from  nonentity  and  defect. 

3.  As  it  is  a  thing  valuable  and  desirable  in  itself  that  God's  glory  should  be 
^n  and  known,  so  when  known,  it  seems  equally  reasonable  and  fit,  it  should 
he  valued  and  esteemed,  loved  and  delighted  in,  answerably  to  its  dignity. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  esteem  it  a  fit  and  suitable  thing  that  God's  glory 
should  be  known,  or  that  there  should  be  an  idea  in  the  understanding  corres- 
ponding unto  the  glorious  object,  than  that  there  should  be  a  corresponding  dis- 
pKition  or  affection  in  the  will.  If  the  perfection  itself  be  excellent,  the  Imow- 
ledge  of  it  is  excellent,  and  so  is  the  esteem  and  love  of  it  excellent.  And  as 
^  is  fit  that  God  should  love  and  esteem  his  own  excellence,  it  Is  also  fit  that 
he  should  value  and  esteem  the  love  of  his  excellency.  For  if  it  becomes  any 
^*"^  greatly  to  value  another,  then  it  becomes  him  to  love  to  have  him  valued 
and  esteemed :  and  if  it  becomes  a  being  highly  to  value  himself,  it  is  fit  that 
•^e  should  love  to  have  himself  valued  and  esteemed.    If  the  idea  of  God's  per- 


'TteriaD  church  of  Philadelphia)  is  design ;  the  end  of  power  is  action ;  the  end  of  goodness  is  doing  good. 
lORuppoDe  thene  perfections  not  to  be  exerted,  would  be  to  represent  them  oa  insignificant.    Of  what 

U™  Would  l«A/l*a  wi«r1rkm    Ktt     tf  if    VmxA  nntKincr  t/\  At>u\im  m>  A\r^nt7       Tn  iarlt^(  DUrUOBC  hlS    almisHtLneMw 

never  did  any  good  f " 
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fection  in  the  understanding  be  valuable,  then  the  love  of  the  heart  seems  to  be 
more  especiallv  valuable^  as  moral  beauty  especially  consists  in  the  disposition 
and  affection  of  the  heart 

4.  As  there  is  an.  infinite  fulness  of  all  possible  good  in  God^  a  fulness  of 
every  perfection,  of  all  excellency  and  beauty,  and  of  infinite  haj^iness  -,  and 
as  this  fulness  is  capable  of  communication  or  emanation  ad  extra  ;  so  it  seems 
a  thing  amiable  and  valuable  in  itself  that  it  should  be  communicated  or  flow 
fortli,  that  this  infinite  fountain  gf  good 'should  send  forth  abundant  streams, 
that  this  infinite  fountain  of  light^  should,  diffusing  its  excellent  fulness,  pour 
forth  light  all  around — and  as  uiis'is  in  itself  exc^lent,  so  a  disposition  to  this, 
in  the  Divine  Bemg,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  perfection  or  an  excellent  dispo- 
sition, such  an  emanation  of  good  is,  m  some  sense,  a  multiplication  of  it ;  so 
far  as  the  communication  or  external  stream  may^be  looked  upon  as  any  thmg 
besides  the  fountain,  so  far  it  may  be  looked  on  as  an  increase  of  good. 
And  if  the  fulness  of  good  that  is  m  the  fountain,  is  in  itself  excellent  and  wor- 
thy to  exist,  then  the  emanation,  or  that  which  is  as  it  were  an  increase,  repe- 
tition or  multiplication  of  it,  is  excellent  and  worthy  to  exist  Thus  it  is  fit, 
since  there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  light  and  knowledge,  that  this  light  should 
shine  forth  in  beams  of  communicated  knowledge  and  understanding;  and  as 
there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  holiness,  moral  excellence  and  beauty,  so  it  should 
flow  out  in  communicated  holiness.  And  that  as  there  is  an  infimte  fulness  of 
joy  and  happiness,  so  these  should  have  an  emanation,  and  become  a  fountain 
flowing  out  in  abundant  streams,  as  beams  from  the  sum 

From  this  view  it  appears  another  way  to  be  a  thing  m  itself  valuable,  that 
there  should  be  such  thmgs  as  the  knowledge  of  God's  glory  in  other  beings, 
and  a  high  esteem  of  it,  love  to  it,  and  delight  and  complacence  in  it ; — this 
appears,  I  say,  in  another  way,  viz.,  as  these  things  are  but  the  emanations  of 
God's  own  knowledge,  holiness  and  joy. 

Thus  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  was  what  God  had  respect  to 
as  an  ultimate  end  of  his  creating  the  world,  to  commimicate  of  his  own  mfinite 
fuhftss  of  good ;  or  rather  it  was  his  last  end,  that  there  might  be  a  glorious 
aiid  ^undant  emanation  of  his  infinite  fulness  of  good  ad  extra^  or  without  him- 
self;  and  the  disposition  to  communicate  himseli,  or  difiui^e  his  own  fulness,* 
which  we  must  coQceive  of  as  being  originally  in  God  as  a  perfection  of  his  nature, 
was  what  moved  him  to  create  the  world.  But  here,  as  much  as  possible  to 
avoid  confusion,  I  observe,  that  there  is  some  impropriety  in  saymg  that  a 
disposition  in  God  to  communicate  himself  to  the  creature^  moved  bun  to  create 
the  world.  For  though  the  diffusive  disposition  in  the  nature  of  God,  that 
moved  bun  to  create  the  world,  doubtless  mclines  him  to  communicate  himself 
to  the  creature,  when  the  creature  exists;  yet  this  cannot  be  all :  because  an  incli- 
nation in  God  to  communicate  himself  to  an  object,  seems  to  presuppose  the 
existence  of  the  object,  at  least  in  idea.  But  the  diffusive  disposition  that 
excited  God  to  give  creatures  existence,  was  rather  a  communicative  disposi- 
tion in  general,  or  a  disposition  in  the  fubess  of  the  divinity  to  flow  out 
and  diffuse  itself.  Thus  the  disposition  there  is  in  the  root  and  stock  of  a 
tree  to  diffuse  and  send  forth  its  sap  and  life,  is  doubtless  the  reason  of  the 
communication  of  its  sap  and  life  to  its  buds,  leaves  and  fruits,  after  these 
exist.    But  a  disposition  to  communicate  of  its  lUe  and  sap  to  its  fruits,  is  not  so 

# 

•  I  shall  often  use  the  phrase  GWtyWiMM,  as  signifying  and  comprehending  all  the  good  which  is  ia 
God  nataral  and  moral,  either  excellence  or  happiness  ;  partly  because  I  hnow  of  no  better  pjirase  to  bs 
used  in  this  general  meaning ;  and  partly  because  I  am  lea  here  to  by  some  of  the  inspired  wnterSi  ptitie 
vkrly  the  apostle  Paul,  vho  often  uses  the  phrase  in  this  sense. 
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prop^Iy  the  cause  of  its  producing  those  fruits^  as  its  disposition  to  communi- 
cate itself,,  or  diffuse  its  sap  and  Gfe  in  generaL  Therefore,  to  speak  more 
strictly  according  to  truth;  we  may  suppose,  that  a  disposition  in  Gody  ^  an 
original  property  of  his  nature,  to  an  emanation  of  his  own  infinite  fulness,  teas 
whcd  excited  him  to  create  the  loorld  ;  and  so  that  the  emanation  itsdf  was  aimed 
at  hy  him  as  a  last  end  of  the  creation. 


SECTION  III, 


Wherein  it  is  considered  how,  on  the  supposition  of  God's  making  the  forementioned 
ihings  his  last  end)  he  manifefits  a  supreme  and  ultimate  regard  to  himself  in  all  his 
works. 

In  the  last  section  L  ohsenred  some  things,  which  are  actually  the  conse- 
quence of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  seem  absolutely  valuable  in  them- 
selves, and  so  worthy  to  be  made  God's  last  end  in  this  work.  I  now  proceed 
to  inquire,  how  God's  making  such  things  as  these  his  last  end  is  consistent 
with  lus  making  himself  his  last  end,  or  his  manifesting  an  ultimate  respect  to 
Umself  in  his  acts  and  works.  Because  this  is  a  thing  I  have  observed  as 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  that  in  all  his  proceedings  he  should  set 
himself  highest — ^therefore  I  would  endeavor  to  show  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  forementioned  things,  that  God^  in  making  them  his  end,  makes  himself 
his  end,  so  as  in  all  to  show  a  supreme  and  ultimate  r^ect  to  himself;  and 
how  his  infinite  love  to  himself  and  delight  in  himself,  will  naturally  cause  him 
to  value  and  delight  in  these  things :  or  rather,  how  a  value  to  these  things  is 
implied  in  his  love  to  himself,  or  value  of  that  infinite  fulness  of  good  that  is  m 
himself. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  of  the  particulars  mentioned  above,  viz.,  God's 
regard  to  the  exercise  and  expression  of  those  attributes  of  his  nature,  in  their 
proper  operations  and  effects,  which  consist  in  a  sufficiency  for  these  operations, 
it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  that  God's  regard  to  himself,  and  value  for  his  own 
perfections,  should  csiuse  him  to  value  these  exercises  and  expressions  of  his 
perfecdons ;  and  that  a  love  to  them  will  dispose  him  to  love  their  exhibition 
and  exertment :  inasmuch  as  their  excellen^  consists  in  their  relation  to  use, 
exercise  and  operation ;  as  the  excellency  of  wisdom  consists  in  its  relation  to, 
and  sufficiency  for,  wise  designs  and  efliects.  God's  love  to  himself,  and  his 
own  attributes,  will  therefore  make  him  delight  in  that,  which  is  the  use,  end 
and  operation  of  these  attributes.  If  one  highly  esteem  and  delight  in  the  vir- 
tues of  a  friend,  as  wisdom,  justice,  &c,  that  have  relation  to  action,  this  will 
make  him  delight  in  the  exercise  and  genuine  effects  of  these  virtues :  so  if  Gt)d 
both  esteem,  and  delight  in  his  own  perfections  and  virtues,  he  cannot  but  value 
and  delight  in  the  expressions  and  genuine  effects  of  them.  So  that  in  delight- 
ing in  the  expressions  of  his  perfections,  he  manifests  a  delight  in  his  own  per- 
fections themselves :  or  in  other  words,  he  manifests  a  dehght  in  himself;  and 
in  making  these  expressions  of  his  own  perfections  lus  end,  he  makes  himself 
his  end. 

And  with  respect  to  the  second  and  third  particulars,  the  matter  is  no  less 
plain.  For  he  that  loves  any  being,  and  has  a  disposition  highly  to  prize,  and 
greatly  to  delight  in  his  virtues  and  perfections,  must,  from  the  same  disposition, 
be  well  pleased  to  have  his  excellencies  known,  acknowledged,  esteemed  and 
prized  by  others.    He  that  loves  and  approves  any  bemg  or  thing,  he  naturally 
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loves  and  approves  the  love  and  approbation  of  that  thing,  and  is  opposite  to 
the  disapprobation  and  contempt  of  it  Thus  it  is  when  one  loves  another,  and 
highly  prizes  the  virtues  of  a  friend.  And  thus  it  is  fit  it  should  be,  if  it  be  fit 
that  the  other  should  be  beloved,  and  his  qualification  prized.  And  therefore 
thus  it  will  necessarily  be,  if  a  being  loves  himself  and  highly  prizes  his  own 
excellencies :  and  thus  it  is  fit  it  should  be,  if  it  be  fit  he  should  thus  love  him- 
self, and  prize  his  own  valuable  qualities.  That  is,  it  is  fit  that  he  should  take 
delight  in  his  own  excellencies  being  seen,  acknowledged,  esteemed,  and  de- 
lighted in.  This  is  implied  in  a  love  to  himself  and  his  own  perfections.  And 
in  seeking  this,  and  making  this  his  end,  he  seeks  himself,  and  makes  himself 
his  end. 

And  with  respect  to  the  fourth  and  last  particular,  viz.,  God's  being  disposed 
to  an  abundant  communication,  and  glorious  emanation  of  that  infinite  fulness 
of  good  which  he  possesses  in  himseU ;  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  excellency, 
and  happiness,  in  the  manner  which  he  does ;  if  we  thoroughly  and  properly 
consider  the  matter,  it  will  appear,  that  herein  also  God  makes  nimself  his  end,  in 
such  a  sense,  as  plainly  to  manifest  and  testify  a  supreme  and  ultimate  regard 
to  himself. 

Merely  in  this. disposition  to  diffuse  himself,  or  to  cause  an  emanation  of  his 
glory  and  fulness,  which  is  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  other  being,  and  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  inciting  cause  of  creation,  or  giving  existence  to  other 
beings,  God  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  make  the  creature  his  end,  as  himself 
— for  the  creature  is  not  as  yet  considered  as  existing.  This  disposition  or 
desire  in  God,  must  be  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  creature,  even  in  intention 
and  foresight.  For  it  is  a  disposition  that  is  the  original  ground  of  the  existence 
of  the  creature ;  and  even  of  the  fiiture  intended  and  foreseen  existence  of  the 
creature. — God's  love,  or  benevolence,  as  it  respects  the  creature,  may  be  taken 
either  in  a  larger,  or  stricter  sense.  In  a  larger  sense  it  may  signify  nothing 
diverse  from  that  good  disposition  in  his  nature  to  communicate  of  his  own  ful- 
ness in  general ;  as  his  knowledge,  his  holiness,  and  happiness ;  and  to  give 
creatures  existence  in  order  to  it  This  may  be  called  benevolence  or  love, 
because  it  is  the  same  good  disposition  that  is  exercised  in  love ;  it  is  the  very 
fountain  from  whence  love  originally  proceeds,  when  taken  in  the  most  proper 
sense ;  and  it  has  the  same  general  tendency  and  effect  in  the  creature's  well- 
being. — But  yet  this  cannot  have  any  particular  present  or  future  created 
existence  for  its  object ;  because  it  is  prior  to  any  such  oTbject,  and  the  veiy 
source  of  the  futurition  of  the  existence  of  it  Nor  is  it  really  diverse  from  God's 
love  to  himself;  as  will  more  clearly  appear  afterwards. 

But  God's  love  ma)r  be  taken  more  strictly,  for  this  general  disposition  to 
communicate  good,  as  directed  to  particular  objects.  Love,  in  the  most  strict 
and  proper  sense,  presupposes  the  existence  oJf  the  object  beloved,  at  least  in 
idea  and  expectation,  and  represented  to  the  mind  as  future.  God  did  not  love 
angels  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  in  consequence  of  his  intending  to  create  them, 
and  so  having  an  idea  of  future  existing  angels.  Therefore  his  love  to  them 
was  not  properly  what  excited  him  to  intend  to  create  them.  Love  or  benevo- 
lence strictly  taken,  presupposes  an  existing  object,  as  much  as  pity,  a  miserable, 
suffering  object 

This  propensity  in  God  to  diffiise  himself,  may  be  considered  as  a  propensity 
to  himself  diffused ;  or  to  his  own  glory  existing  in  its  emanation.  A  respect  to 
himself,  or  an  infinite  propensity  to,  and  delight  in  his  own  glory,  is  that  which 
causes  him  to  incline  to  its  being  abundantly  diffused,  and  to  delight  in  the  em- 
anation of  it     Thus  that  nature  in  a  tree,  by  which  it  puts  form  buds,  shoots 
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out  branches,  and  brings  forth  leaves  and  fruit,  is  a  disposition  that  terminate^ 
in  its  own  complete  self.  And  so  the  disposition  in  the  sun  to  shine,  or  abun- 
dantly to  difiuse  its  fulness,  waimth  and  brightness,  is  only  a  tendency  to  its 
most  glorious  and  complete  state.  So  God  looks  on  the  communication  of 
himself,  and  jthe  emanation  of  the  infinite  glory  and  good  that  are  in  hiojself  to 
belong  to  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  himself ;  as  though  he  were  not  in 
his  most  complete  and  glorious  state  without  it.  Thus  the  church  of  Christ 
(toward  whom,  and  in  whom  are  the  emanations  of  his  glory  and  communica* 
tioDS  of  his  fulness)  is  called  the  fulness  of  Christ :  as  though  he  were  not  in 
his  complete  state  without  her,  as  Adam  was  in  a  defective  state  without  Eve. 
And  the  church  is  called  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the 
man,  1  Cor.  xi.  7.  Isaiah  xlvi.  13,  "  I  will  place  salvation  in  Zion,  for  Israel 
my  glory, ^^  Very  remarkable  is  that  place,  John  xii.  23,  84,  "  And  Jesus 
answered  them,  saying.  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glori- 
fied. Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  He  had  res- 
pect herein,  to  the  blessed  fruits  of  Christ's  death,  in  the  conversion,  salvation, 
and  eternal  happiness  and  holiness  of  those  that  should  be  redeemed  by  him. 
This  consequence  of  his  death  he  calls  his  glory  ;  and  his  obtaining  this  &uit  he 
calls  his  being  glorified ;  as  the  flourishing  beautiful  produce  of  a  corn  of  wheat 
sown  in  the  ground  is  its  glory.  Without  this  he  is  alone  as  Adam  was  before 
Eve  was  created ;  but  from  him  by  his  death  proceeds  a  glorious  offspring,  in 
which  he  is  communicated,  that  is,  his  fulness  and  glory :  as  from  Adam  in  his 
deep  sleep  proceeds  the  woman,  a  beautiful  companion  to  fill  his  emptiness,  and 
relieve  his  solitariness.  By  Christ's  death,  his  fulness  is  abundantly  diffused  in 
many  streams ;  and  expressed  in  the  beauty  and  glory  of  a  great  multitude  of 
his  spiritual  ofispring. — Indeed,  after  the  creatures  are  intended  to  be  created, 
God  may  be  conceived  of  as  being  moved  by  benevolence  to  these  creatures, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  in  his  dealmgs  with,  and  works  about  them.  His  exer- 
cising his  goodness,  and  gratifying  his  benevolence  to  them  in  particular,  may 
be  the  spnng  of  all  God's  proceedings  through  the  universe,  as  being  now  the 
determined  way  of  gratifying  his  general  indination  to  diffuse  himself.  Here 
God's  acting  for  himself,  or  psaking  himself  bis  last  end,  and  his  acting  for  their 
sake,  are  not  to  be  set  in  opposition,  or  to  be  considered  as  the  opposite  parts  of  • 
a  digunction.  They  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  coinciding  One  with  the  other, 
and  implied  one  in  the  other.  But  yet  God  is  to  be  considered  as  first  and 
original  in  his  regard ;  and  the  creature  is  the  object  of  God's  regard  conse « 
quentially,  and  by  implication  as  it  were  comprehended  in  Go(l;  as  shall  be  more 
particularly  observed  presently. 

But  how  God's  value  for  and  delight  in  the  emanations  of  his  fulness  in 
the  work  of  creation,  argues  his  delight  in  the  infinite  fulness  of  good  there  is 
in  himself,  and  the  supreme  respect  and  regard  he  has  for  himself;  and  that  in 
making  these  emanations  of  himself  his  end,  he  does  ultimately  make  himself 
his  end  in  creation,  will  more  clearly  appear  by  considering  more  particularly 
the  nature  and  circumstances;  of  these  communications  of  God's  fulness  which 
are  made,  and  which  we  have  reason,  either  from  the  nature  of  things  or  the 
word  of  God,  to  suppose  shall  be  made. 

One  part  of  that  divine  fulness  which  is  communicated  is  the  divine  know- 
ledge. That  communicated  knowledge  which  must  be  supposed  to  pertain  to 
God's  last  end  in  creating  the  world,  is  the  creature's  knowledge  oi  him.  For 
this  is  the  end  of  all  other  knowledge ;  and  even  the  faculty  of  understanding 
would  be  vain  without  this.     And  this  knowledge  is  most  properly  a  communi- 
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•sation  of  God*s  infinite  knowledge,  which  primarily  consists  in  the  knowledge 
of  himself.  God,  in  making  this  his  end,  makes  himself  his  end.  This  know- 
ledge in  the  creature,  is  but  a  conformity  to  Grod,  It  is  the  image  of  God's  own 
knowledge  of  himself.  It  is  a  participation  of  the  same.  It  is  as  much  the 
same  as  it  is  possible  for  that  to  be,  which  is  infinitely  less  in  degree :  as  par- 
ticular beams  of  the  siin  communicated,  are  the  light  and  glory  of  the  sun 
in  part. 

Besides,  God's  perfections,  or  his  glory,  is  the  object  of  this  knowledge,  or 
the  thing  known ;  so  that  God  is  glorified  in  it,  as  hereby  his  excellency  is  seen. 
As  therefore  God  values  himself,  as  he  delights  in  his  own  knowledge ;  he  must 
<lelight  in  every  thing  of  that  nature :  as  he  delights  in  his  own  light,  he  must 
delight  in  every  beam  of  that  light :  and  as  he  highly  values  his  own  excel- 
lency, he  must  be  well  pleased  in  having  it  manifested,  and  so  glorified. 

Another  thing  wherein  the  emanation  of  divine  fulness  that  is,  and  will  be 
made  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  the  communication  of  vir- 
tue and  holiness  to  the  creature.  Thi^  is  a  communication  of  God's  holiness ; 
so  that  hereby  the  creature  partakes  of  God's  own  moral  excellency ;  which  is 
properly  the  beauty  of  the  divine  nature.  And  as  God  delights  in  his  own 
beauty,  he  must  necessarily  delight  in  the  creature's  holiness;  which  is  a  con- 
formity to,  and  participation  of  it,  as  truly  as  the  brightness  of  a  jewel,  held  in 
the  sun's  beams,  is  a  participation  or  derivation  of  the  sun's  brightness,  though 
immensely  less  in  degree. — And  then  it  must  be  considered  wherein  this  holi- 
ness in  the  creature  consists ;  viz.,  in  love,  which  is  the  comprehension  of  all 
true  virtue ;  and  primarily  in  love  to  God,  which  is  exercised  in  a  ^igh  es- 
teem of  God,  admiration  of  his  perfections,  complacency  in  them,  and  praise  of 
them.  All  which  things  are  nothing  else  but  the  heart's  exalting,  magnifjring, 
or  glorifying  God ;  which,  as  I  showed  before,  God  necessarily  approves  o^  and 
is  pleased  with,  as  he  loves  himself,  and  values  the  glory  of  his  own  nature. 

Another  part  of  God's  fulness  which  he  communicates,  is  his  happiness. 
This  happiness  consists  m  enjoymg  and  rejoicing  in  himself;  and  so  does  also 
thp  creature's  happiness.  It  is,  as  has  been  observed  of  the  other,  a  participa- 
tion of  what  is  in  God ;  and  God  and  his  glory  are  the  objective  ground  of  it 
The  happiness  of  the  creature  consists  in  rejoicing  in  God ;  by  which  also 
God  is  magnified  and  exalted :  joy,  or  the  exulting  of  the  heart  in  God's  glory, 
is  one  thing  that  belongs  to  praise-7S0  that  God  is  all  in  all,  with  respect  to 
each  part  of  that  communication  of  the  divine  fulness  which  is  made  to  the 
creature.  What  is  communicated  is  divine,  or  something  of  God ;  arid  each 
communication  is  of  that  nature,  that  the  creature  to  whom  it  is  made,  is  there- 
by conformed  to  God,  and  united  to  him,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  com- 
munication is  greater  or  less.  And  the  communication  itself,  is  no  other,  in 
the  very  nature  of  it,  than  that  wherein  the  very  honor,  exaltation  and  praise  ol 
God  consists. 

And  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  the  thing  which  Grod  aimed  at  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  as  the  end  which  he  had  ultimately  in  view,  was  that 
communication  of  himself,  which  he  intended  throughout  all  eternity.  And  if 
we  attend  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  this  eternal  emanation  of  divine 
good,  it  will  more  clearly  show  how  in  making  this  his  end,  God  testifies  a  su- 
preme r^pect  to  himself,  and  makes  himself  his  end.  There  are  many  reasons  to 
think  that  what  God  has  in  view,  in  an  increasing  communication  of  himself 
throughout  eternity,  is  an  increasing  knowledge  of  God,  love  to  him,  and  jov  in 
him.  And  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  more  those  divine  communications  increase 

in  the  creature,  the  more  it  becomes  one  with  God ;  for  so  much  the  more  is  it 

\ 
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united  to  God  in  love,  the  heart  is  drawn  nearer  and  neai:er'  to  God,  and  the 
union  with  him  becomes  more  firm  and  close,  and  a|;  the  same  time  the  creature 
becomes  more  and  more  conformed  to  God.  The  image  is  more  and  more  per- 
fect, and  so  the  good  that  is  in  the  creature  comes  forever  nearer  and  nearer  to 
an  identity  with  that  which  is  in  God.  In  the  view  therefore  of  God,  who  has 
a  comprehensive  prospect  of  the  increasing  union  and  qonfonnity  through  eternity, 
it  nnist  be  an  infinitely  strict  and  perfect  nearness,  conformity  and  oneness.  For 
it  will  forever  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  strictness  and  perfection  of  union 
which  there  is  between  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who 
perfectly  sees  the  whole  of  it,  in  its  infinite  progress  and  increase,  it  must  come 
to  an  eminent  fulfilment  of  Christ's  request,  in  John  xvii.  23,  ^'  That  they  all 
may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father^  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  us,  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  .in  one."  In 
this  view,  those  elect  creatures  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  end  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  creation,  considered  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  their  eternal  dura- 
tion, and  as  such  made  God's  end,  must  be  viewed  as  being,  as  it  were,  one  with 
God.  They  were  respected  as  brought  home  to  him,  imited  with  hun,  center- 
ing most  perfectly  in  him,  and  as  it  were  swallowed  up  in  him ;  so  that  his  res- 
pect to  them  finally  coincides  and  becomes  one  and  the  same  vrith  respect  to 
himself.  The  interest  of  the  creature,  is,  as  it  were,  God's  own  mterest,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  their  relation  and  union  to  God.  Thus  the  interest  of  a 
man's  family  is  looked  upon  as  the  same  with  his  own  interest ;  because  of  the 
relation  they  stand  in  to  him  ;  his  propriety  in  them,  and  their  strict  union  with 
him.  But  consider  God's  elect  creatures  with  respect  to  their  eternal  duration, 
so  they  are  infinitely  dearer  to  God,  than  a  man's  family  is  to  him.  What  has 
been  said,  shows  that  as  all  things  are  firom  God  as  their  first  cause  and  foim- 
tain ;  so  all  things  tend  to  him,  and  in  their  progress  come  nearer  and  nearer 
to  him  through  all  eternity  :  which  argues  that  he  who  is  their  first  cause  i^ 
their  last  end! 


SECTION    IV. 

Some  objections  coDsidered  which  may  be  made  against  the  reasonableness  of  what 
has  been  said  of  God's  making  himself  his  last  end. 

Objection  1.  Some  may  object  against  what  has  been  said,  as  inconsistent 
^th  God's  absolute  independence  and  immutability,  particularly  the  represen- 
tation that  has  been  made,  as  though  God  were  inclined  to  a  communication  of 
his  fiilness  and  emanations  of  his  own  gloty,  as  being  his  own  most  glorious  and 
complete  state.  It  may  be  thought  that  tfiis  does  not  well  consist  with  God's 
l^g  self-existent  from  all  eternity,  absolutely  perfect  in  himself,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  infinite  and  mdependent  good.  And  that  in  general,  to  suppose  that 
God  makes  himself  his  end,  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  seems  to  suppose  that  he 
^^  at  some  interest  or  happiness  of  his  own,  not  easily  reconcilable  with  his 
being  happy,  perfectly  and  infinitely  happy  in  hunself.  If  it  could T)e  supposed  that 
9^  needed  any  thing ;  or  that  the  goodness  of  his  creatures  could  extend  to 
^ ;  or  that  they  could  be  profitable  to  him ;  it  might  be  fit,  that  God  should 
laake  hinaelf,  and  his  own  interest,  his  highest  and  last  end  in  creating  the  world ; 
^  there  would  be  some  reason  and  ground  for  the  preceding  discourse.  But 
;  that  God  is  above  all  need  and  all  capacity  ot  bemg  added  to  and  ad- 
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danced,  made  better  and  happier  in  any  respect ;  to  what  purpose  should  God 
make  himself  his  end  ;  or  seek  to  advance  himself  ir  any  respect  by  any  of  his 
works  ?  How  absurd  is  it  to  suppose  that  God  should  do  such  great  things 
with  a  view  to  obtain  what  he  is  already  most  perfectly  possessed  of,  and  was 
so  from  all  eternity ;  and  therefore  cannot  now  possibly  need,  nor  with  any 
color  of  reason  be  supposed  to  seek  ? 

Answrr  1.  Many  have  wrong  notions  of  God's  happiness,  as  resulting  from 
his  absolute  self-sufficience,  independence,  and  immutability.  Though  it  be 
true,  that  God's  glory  and  happiness  are  in  and  of  himself,  are  infinite  and  can- 
not be  added  to,  uncnangeable,  for  the  whole  and  every  part  of  which  he  is 
perfectly  independent  of  the  creature  ;  yet  it  does  not  hence  follow,  nor  is  it 
true,  that  God  has  no  real  and  proper  delight,  pleasure  or  happiness,  in  any  of 
his  acts  or  communications  relative  to  the  creature ;  or  effects  he  produces  in 
them ;  or  in  any  thing  he  sees  in  the  creature's  qualifications,  dispositions,  actions 
and  state.  God  may  have  a  real  and  proper  pleasure  or  happiness  in  seeing 
the  happy  state  of  the  creature  ;  yet  this  may  not  be  different  from  his  delight 
in  himself ;  being  a  delight  in  his  own  infinite  goodness ;  or  the  exercise  of  that 
glorious  propensity  of  his  nature  to  diffuse  and  communicate  himself,  and  so  grati- 
fying this  inclination  of  his  own  heart  This  delight  which  God  has  in  his 
creature's  happiness,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  what  God  receives  from 
the  creature.  For  it  is  only  the  effect  of  his  own  work  in,  and  communications 
to  the  creature,  in  making  it,  and  admitting  it  to  a  participation  of  his  fulness. 
As  the  sun  receives  nothmg  from  the  jewel  that  receives  its  light,  and  shines 
only  by  a  participation  of  its  brightness. 

With  respect  also  to  the  creature's  holiness  :  God  may  have  a  proper  de- 
light and  joy  in  imparting  this  to  the  creature,  as  gratifying  hereby  his  inclina- 
tion, to  communicate  of  his  own  excellent  fulness.  God  may  delight  with  true 
and  great  pleasure  in  beholding  that  beauty  which  is  an  image  and  communica- 
tion of  his  own  beauty,  an  expression  and  manifestation  of  his  own  loveliness. 
And  this  is  so  far  firom  being  an  instance  of  his  happiness  not  being  in  and  from 
himself,  that  it  is  an  evidence  that  he  is  happy  in  himself,  or  delights  and  has 
pleasure  in  his  own  beauty.  If  he  did  not  take  pleasure  in  the  expression  of  his 
own  beauty,  it  would  rather  be  an  evidence  that  he  does  not  delight  in  his  own 
beauty ;  that  he  hath  not  his  happiness  and  enjoyment  in  his  own  beauty  and 
perfection.  So  that  if  we  suppose  God  has  real  pleasure  and  happiness  m  the 
holy  love  and  praise  of  his  samts,  as  the  image  and  communication  of  his  own 
holmess,  it  is  not  prc^erly  any  pleasure  distinct  from  the  pleasure  he  has  in  him- 
self ;  but  is  truly  an  instance  of  it 

And  with  respect  to  Grod's  being  glorified  m  this  respect,  that  those  perfec- 
tions wherein  his  glory  consists,  are  exercised  and  expressed  in  their  proper  and 
corresponding  effects  ;  as  his  wisdom  in  wise  designs  and  well  contrived  works 
— his  power  in  great  effects — his  justice  in  acts  of  righteousness — his  goodness 
in  communicating  happiness ;  and  so  his  showing  forth  the  glory  of  his  own 
nature,  in  its  bemg  exercised,  exhibited,  communicated,  known,  and  esteemed ; 
his  having  delight  herem  does  not  argue  that  his  pleasure  or  happiness  is  not  in 
himself,  and  his  own  gloiy ;  but  the  contrary.  This  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  his  delighting  in  the  gloiy  of  his  nature,  that  he  deUghtsin  the  emanation  and 
effulgence  of  it 

Nor  do  any  of  these  things  argue  any  dependence  in  God  on  the  creature 
for  happiness.  Though  he  has  real  pleasure  in  the  creature's  holiness  and  hap- 
piness ;  yet  this  is  not  properly  any  pleasure  which  he  receives  from  the  creature. 
For  these  things  are  what  he  gives  the  creature.    They  are  wholly  and  entirely 
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from  him.  Therefore  they  are  nothing  that  they  give  to  God  by  which  they 
add  to  him.  His  rejoicing  therein,  is  rather  a  rejoicmg  in  bis  own  acts,  and  h^ 
own  glory  expressed  in  those  acts,  than  a  joy  denved  from  the  creature.     God's 

Sy  is  dependent  on  nothing  besides  his  own  act,  which  he  exerts  with  an  abso- 
ite  and  independent  power.  And  yet,  in  some  sense  it  can  be  thily  said  that 
God  has  the  more  dehght  and  pleasure  for  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  his 
creatures.  Because  God  would  be  less  happy,  if  he  was  less  good  :  or  if  he  had 
not  that  perfection  of  nature  which  consists  in  a  propensity  of  nature  to  difluse 
of  his  own  fulness.  And  he  would  be  less  happy,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
be  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  his  goodness,  and  his  other  perfections  in  their 
proper  effects.  But  he  has  complete  happiness,  because  he  has  these  perfections, 
and  cannot  be  hindered  in  exercising  and  displaying  them  in  their  proper  effects. 
And  this  surely  is  not  thus,  because  he  is  dependent ;  but  because  he  is  indepen- 
dent on  any  other  that  should  hinder  him. 

From  this  view  it  appears,  that  nothing  that  has  been  said  is  in  the  least  incon- 
sistent with  those  expressions  in  the  Scripture  that  signify  that  man  cannot  be 
profitable  to  God ;  that  he  receives  nothing  of  us  by  any  of  our  wisdora  and 
righteousness.  For  these  expressions  plainly  mean  no  more  than  that  God  is 
absolutely  independent  of  us ;  that  we  have  nothing  of  our  own,  no  stock  from 
whence  we  can  give  to  God  ;  and  that  no  part  of  his  happiness  originates  from 
man. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears,  that  the  pleasure  that  God  hath  in 
those  things  which  have  been  mentioned,  is  rather  a  pleasure  in  diffusing  and 
communicating  to  the  creature,  than  in  receiving  from  the  creature.  Surely,  it 
is  no  argument  of  indigence  in  God,  that  he  is  mclined  to  conmiunicate  of  bis 
infinite  fulness.  It  is  no  argument  of  the  emptiness  or  deficiency  of  a  fountain, 
that  it  is  inclined  to  overflow. — Another  thmg  signified  by  these  expressions  of 
Scripture  is,  that  nothing  that  is  from  the  creature,  adds  to  or  alters  God's  hap- 
piness, as  though  it  were  changeable  either  by  increase  or  diminution.  Nor 
does  any  thing  that  has  been  advanced  in  the  least  suppose  or  infer  that  it  does, 
or  is  it  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  eternity,  and  most  absolute  immutability 
of  God's  pleasure  and  happiness. — For  though  these  communications  of  God, 
these  exercises,  operations^  effects  and  expressions  of  his  glorious  perfections, 
which  God  rejoices  in,  are  in  time  ;  yet  his  joy  in  them  is  without  beginnmg  or 
change.  They  were  always  equally  present  in  the  divine  mmd.  He  beheld 
them  with  equal  clearness,  certainty  and  fulness  in  every  respect,  as  he  doth  now. 
They  were  always  equally  present ;  as  with  him  there  is  no  variableness  or  suc- 
cession. He  ever  beheld  and  enjoyed  them  perfectly  in  his  own  independent 
and  immutable  power  and  wiU.  And  his  view  of,  and  joy  in  them  is  eternally, 
absolutely  perfect,  unchangeable  and  independent  It  cannot  be  added  to  or 
diminished  by  the  power  or  will  of  any  creature  ;  nor  is  in  the  least  dependent 
on  any  thing  mutable  or  contingent 

2.  If  any  are  not  satisfied  with  the  preceding  answer,  but  still  insist  on  the 
objection ;  let  them  consider  whether  they  can  devise  any  other  scheme  of  God's 
last  end  in  creating  the  world,  but  what  will  be  equally  obnoxious  to  this  objec- 
tion in  its  full  force,  if  there  be  any  force  in  it  For  if  God  had  any  last  end  in 
creating  the  world,  then  there  was  something,  in  some  respect  future,  that  he 
aimed  at,  and  designed  to  bring  to  pass  by  creating  the  world  :  something  that 
was  agreeable  to  his  inclination  or  will ;  let  that  be  his  own  glory,  or  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  or  what  it  wUl.  Now  if  there  be  something  that  God  seelra  as 
agreeable,  or  grateful  to  him,  then  in  the  accompUshment  of  it  he  is  gratified.  If 
the  last  end  which  he  seeks  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  be  truly  a  thing  grate- 
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ful  to  him  (as  certainly  it  is  if  it  be  truly  his  end  and  truly  the  object  of  his  will), 
then  it  is  what  he  takes  a  real  delight  and  pleasure  in.  But  then  according  to 
the  argument  of  the  objection,  how  can  he  have  any  thing  future  to  desire  or 
.seek;  who  is  already  perfectly,  eternally  and  immutably  satisfied  in  himself? 
What  can  remain  for  him  to  take  any  delight  in  or  to  be  further  gratified  by, 
whose  eternal  and  unchangeable  delight  is  m  himself  as  his  own  complete  ob« 
lect  of  enjoyment  1  Thus  the  objector  will  be  pressed  with  his  own  objection  ; 
let  him  embrace  what  notion  he  wiU  of  God's  end  in  tfce  creation.  And  I  think 
he  has  no  Way  left  to  answer  but  that  which  has  been  taken  above. 

It  may  therefore  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  let  what  will  be  God's  last 
end,  that,  he  must  have  a  real  and  proper  pleasure  in :  whatever  be  the  proper 
object  of  his  will,  he  is  gratified  in.  And  the  thing  is  either  grateful  to  him.io 
itself;  or  for  something  else  for  which  he  wills  it :  and  so  is  his  further  end. 
But  whatever  is  God's  last  end,  that  he  wills  for  Us  own  sake  ;  as  grateful  to 
him  in  hself ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  that  which  he  truly  delights 
in ;  or  in  which  he  has  some  degree  of  true  and  proper  pleasure.  Otherwise 
we  must  deny  any  such  thing  as  will  in  God  with  respect  to  any  thing  brought 
to  pass  in  time ;  and  so  must  deny  his  work  of  creation,  or  any  work  of  his 
providence  to  be  truly  voluntary.  But  we  have  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
Grod's  works  in  creating  and  governing  the  world,  are  properly  the  fruits  of 
his  will,  as  of  his  understanding.  And  if  there  be  any  such  thing  at  all,  as  what 
we  mean  by  acts  ofwUl  in  God ;  then  he  is  not  indifferent  whether  his  will  be 
fulfilled  or  not.  And  if  he  is  not  indifferent,  then  he  is  truly  gratified  and 
pleased  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  will :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  he  has  a 
pleasure  in  it  And  if  he  has  a  real  pleasure  in  attaining  his  end,  then  the 
attainment  of  it  belongs  to  his  happiness.  That  in  which  God's  delight  oi 
pleasure  in  any  measure  consists,  his  happiness  in  some  measure  consists.  To 
suppose  that  God  has  pleasure  in  things,  that  are  brought  to  pass  in  time,  only 
figuratively  and  metaphorically ;  is  to  suppose  that  he  exercjses  will  about 
these  things,  and  makes  them  his  end  only  metaphorically. 

3.  The  doctrine  that  makes  God^s  creatures  and  not  himself,  to  be  his  last 
end,  is  a  doctrine  the  farthest  from  having  a  favorable  aspect  on  God's  absolute 
self-suSicience  and  independence.  It  far  less  agrees  therewith  than  the  doctrine 
against  which  this  is  objected.  For  we  must  conceive  of  the  efficient  as  de- 
pending on  his  ultimate  end.  He  depends  on  this  end,  in  his  desires,  aims,  actions 
and  pursuits ;  so  that  he  fails  in  all  his  desires,  actions  and  pursuits,  if  he  fails 
of  his  end. — Now  if  God  himself  be  his  last  end,  then  in  his  dependence  on  his 
end,  he  depends  on  nothing  but  himsel£  If  all  things  be  of  him,  and  to  him, 
and  he  the  first  and  the  last,  this  shows  him  to  be  all  in  all :  he  is  all  to  himself. 
He  goes  not  out  of  himself  in  what  ho  seeks ;  but  his  desires  and  pursuits  as 
they  originate  from,  so  they  terminate  in  himself;  and  he  is  dependent  on  none 
but  himself  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  of  his  exercises  or  operations.  But 
if  not  himself,  but  the  creature,* be  his  last  end,  then  as  he  depends  on  his  last 
end,  he  is  in  some  sort  dependent  on  the  creature. 

Objection  2.  Some  may  object,  that  to  suppose  that  God  makes  himself 
his  highest  and  last  end,  is  dishonorable  to  him ;  as  it  in  effect  supposes,  that 
God  does  every  thing  from  a  selfish  spirit  Selfishness  is  looked  upon  a3  mean 
and  sordid  in  the  creature ;  unbecoming  and  even  hateful  in  such  a  worm  of  the 
dust  as  man.  We  should  look  upon  a  man  as  of  a  base  and  contemptible  charac- 
ter, that  should  in  every  thing  he  did,  be  governed  by  selfish  principles ;  should 
make  his  private  interest  his  governing  aim  in  all  his  conduct  in  Ufe.  How  far 
then  should  we  be  from  attributing  any  such  thing  to  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
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blessed  anl  only  potentate .  Does  it  not  become  us  to  ascribe  to  hiniy  the  most 
noble  and  generous  dispositions ;  and  those  qualities  that  are  the  most  remote 
from  every  thing  that  is  private,  narrow  and  sordid  ? 

Answer  1.  Such  an  objection  must  arise  from  a  very  ignorant  or  inconader- 
ate  notion  of  the  vice  of  selfishness,  and  the  virtue  of  generosity.  If  by  selfish- 
ness be  meant,  a  disposition  in  any  being  to  regard  himself;  thjs  is  no  otherwise 
vicious  or  unbecoming,  than  as  one  is  less  than  a  multitude ;  and  so  the  public 
weal  is  of  greater  value  than  his  particular  interest.  Among  created  brings  one 
^gle  person  must  be  looked  upon  as  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  the  g6n« 
erality ;  and  so  his  interest  as  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  interest 
of  the  whole  system :  therefore  in  them,  a  disposition  to  prefer  self,  as  if  it 
were  more  than  all,  is  exceeding  vicious.  But  it  is  vicious  oh  no  other  account 
than  as  it  is  a  disposition  that  does  not  agree  with  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
that  which  is  indeed  the  greatest  good.  And  a  disposition  in  any  one  to  forego 
his  own  interest  for  the  sake  of  others,  is  no  further  exceUent,  no  further  worthy 
the  name  of  generosity  than  it  is  a  treating  things  according  to  their  true  value ; 
a  prosecuting  something  most  worthy  to  be  prosecuted ;  an  expression  of  a  dis- 
position to  prefer  something  to  self-interest^  that  is  indeed  preferable  in  itself. 
But  if  Grod  be  indeed  so  great,  and  so  excellent  that  all  other  beings  are  as  noth- 
ing to  him,  and  all  other  excellency  be  as  nothing  and  less  than  nothing,  and 
vanity  in  comparison  of  his ;  and  God  be  omniscient,  and  infallible,  and  perfect- 
ly knows  that  he  is  infinitely  the  most  valuable  being ;  then  it  is  fit  that  his 
heart  should  be  agreeable  to  this,  which  is  indeed  the  true  nature  and  proportion 
of  things,  and  agreeable  to  this  infallible  and  all  comprehending  understand- 
ing which  he  has  of  them,  and  that  perfectly  clear  li^ht  in  which  he  views 
them ;  and  so  it  is  fit  and  suitable  that  he  should  value  hmiself  infinitely  more 
than  his  creatures. 

2.  In  created  beings,  a  regard  to  self-interest  may  properly  be  set  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  public  welfare;  because  the  private  interest  of  one  person  may  be 
inconsistent  with  the  public  good  ;  at  least  it  may  be  so  in  the  apprehension  of 
that  person*  That,  which  £is  person  looks  upon  as  his  interest  may  interfere 
with,  or  oppose  the  general  good.  Hence  his  private  interest  may  be  regarded 
and  pursued  in  opposition  to  the  pubhc.  But  this  cannot  be  with  respect  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  -author  and  head  of  the  whole  system,  on  whom  all  abso- 
lutely depend ;  who  is  the  fountain  of  being  and  good  to  the  whole.  It  Js  more 
absurd  to  suppose  that  his  interest  should  be  opposite  to  the  interest  of  the  uni- 
versal system,  than  that  the  welfare  of  the  head,  heart,  and  vitals  of  the  natural 
body,  should  be  opposite  to  the  welfare  of  the  body.  And  it  is  impossible  that 
God,  who  is  ommiscieat,  should  apprehend  the  matter  thus,  viz.,  his  interest,  as 
being  inconsistent  with  the  good  and  interest  of  the  whole. 

3.  God's  seeking  himself  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  the  manner  which 
Imb  been  supposed,  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  his  crea- 
fuies,  or  any  possibility  of  being  so ;  that  it  is  a  kind  of  r^ard  to  himself  that 
uiclines  him  to  seek  the  good  of  his  creatures.  _  It  is  a  regard  to  himself  that 
disposes  him  to  diffuse  and  communicate  himself.  It  is  such  a  delight  in  his 
own  internal  fulness  and  glory,  that  disposes  him  to  an  abundsmt  efiusion  and 
cioanation  of  that  glory.  The  same  disposition,  that  inclines  him  to  delight  in 
^  glory,  causes  him  to  delight  in  the  exhibitions,  expressions  and  communicar 
lions  of  it.  This  is  a  natural  conclusion.  If  there  were  any  person  of  such  a 
^e  and  disposition  pf  mind,  that  the  brightness  and  light  of  the  sun  seegied 
unlovely  to  hmi,  he  would  be  willing  that  the  sun's  brightness  and  light  should 
^  retamed  within  itself:  but  they^  mat  dielight  in  it,  to  whom  it  appears  lovely 
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and  glorious,  will  esteem  it  an  amiable  and  glorious  thing  to  have  it  difiusea 
and  communicated  through  the  world. 

Here  by  the  way  it  may  be  properly  considered,  whether  some  writers  arc 
not  chargeable  with  mconsistence  in  this  rei^ect,  viz.,  that  whereas  they  speak 
against  the  doctrine  of  God's  making  himself  his  own  highest  and  last  end,  as 
though  this  were  an  ignoble  selfishness  in  God ;  when  indeed  he  only  is  fit  to  be 
made  the  highest  end,  by  himself  and  all  other  beings ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
highest  Being,  and  infinitely  greater  and  more  worthy  than  all  others. — Yet 
with  regard  to  creatures  who  are  infinitely  less  worthy  of  supreme  and  ultimate 
regard,  they  (in  effect  at  least)  suppose  tiiat  they  necessarily  at  all  times  seek 
their  own  happiness,  and  make  it  their  ultimate  end  in  all,  even  their  most  virtu- 
ous actions :  and  that  this  principle,  regulated  by  wisdom  and  prudence,  as 
leading  to  that  which  is  their  true  and  highest  happiness,  is  the  foundation  of  aU 
virtue  and  every  thing  that  is  morally  good  and  excellent  in  them. 

Orjectk>n  3.  To  what  has  been  supposed,  that  Gcd  makes  himself  his  end 
in  this  way,  viz.,  in  seeking  that  his  glory  and  excellent  perfection  should  be 
known,  esteemed,  loved  and  delighted  in  by  his  creatures,  it  may  be  objected, 
that  this  seems  unworthy  of  God.  It  is  considered  as  below  a  truly  great  man, 
to  be  much  influenced  in  his  conduct,  by  a  desire  of  popular  applause.  The 
notice  and  admiration  of  a  gazing  multitude,  would  be  esteemed  but  a  low  end, 
to  be  aimed  at  by  a  prince  or  philosopher,  in  any  great  and  noble  enterprise. 
How  much  more  is  it  unworthy  the  great  God,  to  perform  his  magnificent  works, 
e.  g.,  the  creation  of  the  vast  universe,  out  of  regard  to  the  notice  and  admira- 
tion of  worms  of  the  dust :  that  the  displays  of  his  magnificence  may  be  gazed 
at,  and  applauded  by  those  who  are  infinitely  more  beneath  him,  than  the 
meanest  rabble  are  beneath  the  greatest  prince  or  philosopher. 

This  objection  is  spacious.  It  hath  a  show  of  argument :  but  it  will  appear 
to  be  notlung  but  a  show— if  we  consider, 

1.  Whether  or  no  it  be  not  worthy  of  God,  to  regard  and  value  what  is 
txceUerit  and  valuable  in  itself,  and  so  to  take  pleasure  in  its  existence. 

It  seems  not  liable  to  any  doubt,  that  there  could  be  nothing  future,  or  no 
future  existence  worthy  to  be  desired  or  sought  by  God,  and  so  worthy  to  be 
made  his  end,  if  no  fiitture  existence  was  valuable  and  worthy  to  be  brought  to 
effect  If  when  the  world  was  not,  there  was  any  possible  future  thing  fit  and 
valuable  in  itself,  I  think  the  knowledge  of  God's  glory,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  of  it  must  be  so.  Understanding  and  will  are  the  highest  kind  of  created 
existence.  And  if  th^  be  valuable,  it  must  be  in  their  exercise.  But  the 
highest  and  most  excellent  kind  of  their  exercise,  is  in  some  actual  knowledge 
and  exercise  of  will.  And  certainly  the  most  excellent  actual  knowledge  and 
will,  that  can  be  in  the  creature,  is  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God.  And 
the  most  true,  excellent  knowledge  of  God  is  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  or 
moral  excellence,  and  the  most  excellent  exercise  of  the  will  consists  in  esteem 
and  love,  and  a  deKght  in  his  glory.  If  any  created  existence  is  in  itself  worthy 
to  be,  or  any  thing  that  ever  was  future  is  worthy  of  existence,  such  a  commum- 
cation  of  divine  fulness,  such  an  emanation  and  expression  of  the  divine  glory  is 
worthy  of  existence.  But  if  nothing  that  ever  was  future  was  worthy  to  exist, 
then  no  future  thing  was  worthy  to  be  aimed  at  by  God  in  creating  the  world. 
And  if  nothing  was  worthy  to  be  aimed  at  in  creation,  then  nothing  was  worthy 
to  be  God's  end  in  creation. 

if  God's  own  excellency  and  glory  is  worthy  tvo  be  highly  valued  and  delighted 
in  by  him,  then  the  value  and  esteem  hereof  by  others,  is  worthy  to  be  regarded 
by  him ;  for  this  is  a  necessary  consequence.    To  make  this  plain,  let  it  be  con- 
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aidered  how  it  is  with  regard  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  another.  If  we  highly 
value  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  a  friend,  in  proportion  as  we  do  so,  we 
shall  approve  of  and  like  others'  esteem  of  them;  and  shall  disapprove  and 
dislike  the  contempt  of  them.  If  these  virtues  are  truly  valuable,  they  are 
worthy  that  we  should  thus  approve  others'  esteem,  and  disapprove  their  con- 
tempt of  them.  And  the  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  any  being's  own 
qualities  or  attributes.  If  he  highly  esteems  them,  and  greatly  delights  m  them, 
he  will  naturally  and  necessarify  love  to  see  esteem  of  them  in  others,  and  dis- 
like their  disesteem  And  if  the  attributes  are  worthy  to  be  highly  esteemed 
by  the  being  who  hath  them,  so  is  the  esteem  of  them  in  others  worthy  to  be 
proportionably  approved  and  rej^arded.  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  whether 
it  be  unfit  that  God  should  be  displeased  with  contenipt  of  himself.  If  not,  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  be  fit  and  suitable  that  he  should  be  displeased  with  this,  there 
is  the  same  reason  that  be  should  be  pleased  with  the  proper  love,  esteem  and 
honor  of  himself. 

The  matter  may  be  also  cleared,  by  considering  what  it  would  become  us 
to  approve  and  value  with  respect  to  any  public  society  we  belong  to,  c.  g.,  our 
nation  or  country.  It  becomes  us  to  love  our  country,  and  therefore  it  becomes 
us  to  value  the  just  honor  of  our  country.  But  the  same  that  it  becomes  us  to 
value  and  desire  for  a  friend,  and  the  same  that  it  becomes  us  to  desire  and  seek 
for  the  community,  the  same  does  it  become  God  to  value  and  seek  for  himself; 
L  e.,  on  supposition  it  becomes  God  to  love  himself  as  well  as  it  does  men  to 
love  a  friend  or  the  public ;  which  I  think  has  been  before  proved. 

Here  are  two  things  that  ought  particularly  to  be  adverted  to.  1.  That  in 
God,  the  love  of  himself,  and  the  love  of  the  public  are  not  to  be  distinguished, 
as  in  man,  because  God's  being,  as  it  were,  comprehends  all.  His  existence, 
being  infinite,  must  be  equivalent  to  universal  existence.  And  for  the  same 
reason  that  public  affection  in  the  creature  is  fit  and  beautiful,  God's  regard  to 
himself  must  be  so  likewise.  2.  In  God,  the  love  of  what  is  fit  and  decent,  or 
the  love  of  virtue,  cannot  be  a  distinct  thing  from  the  love  of  himself.  I3e* 
clause  the  love  of  God  is  that  wherein  all  virtue  and  holiness  does  primarily  and 
chiefly  consist,  and  God's  own  holiness  must  primarily  consist  in  the  love  of 
himself,  as  was  before  observed.  And  if  God's  holiness  consists  in  love  to  him- 
self, then  it  will  imply  an  approbation  of,  and  pleasedness  with  the  esteem  and 
love  of  him  in  others ;  for  a  being  that  loves  himself,  necessarily  loves  love  to 
himself.  K  holiness  in  God  consist  chiefly  in  love  to  himself,  holiness  in  the 
creature  must  chiefly  consist  in  love  to  him.  And  if  God  loves  holiness  in  him- 
self, he  must  love  it  in  the  creature. 

Virtue,  by  such  of  the  late  philosophers  as  seem  to  be  in  chief  repute,  is 
placed  in  public  affection  or  general  benevolence.  And  if  the  essence  of  virtue 
lies  primarily  in  this,  then  the  love  of  virtue  itself  is  virtuous  no  otherwise  than 
as  it  is  implied  in,  or  arises  irom  this  public  affection,  or  extensive  benevolence 
of  mind.  Because  if  a  man  truly  loves  the  public,  he  necessarily  loves  love  to 
the  public 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  same  reason,  if  imiversal  benevolence  in  the  highest 
sense,  be  the  same  thing  with  benevolence  to  the  Divine  Being,  who  is  in  effect 
liniversal  being,  it  will  follow,  that  love  to  virtue  itself  is  no  otherwise  virtuous, 
than  as  it  is  implied  in  or  arises  from  love  to  the  Divine  Being.  Consequently 
God's  own  love  to  virtue  is  implied  in  love  to  himself;  and  is  virtuous  no 
otherwise  than  as  it  arises  from  love  to  himself.  So  that  God's  virtuous  dis- 
position, appearing  in  love  to  holiness  in  the  creature,  is  to  be  resolved  into 
the  «ame  thing  with  love  to  himself.  And  consequently  whereinsoever  he 
Vol.  II.  28 
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makes  virtue  his  end,  he  makes  himself  his  end. — ^In  fine,  God,  being  as  it  were, 
an  all  comprehending  Being,  all  his  moral  perfections,  as  his  holiness,  justice, 
grace,  and  benevolence  are  some  way  or  other  to  be  resolved  into  a  supreme  and 
mfinite  regard  to  himself;  and  if  so  it  will  be  easy  to  suppose  that  it  becomes 
him  to  ms£:e  himself  his  supreme  and  last  end  in  his  works. 

I  would  here  observe  by  the  way,  that  if  any  insist  that  it  becomes  God  to 
love  and  take  delight  in  the  virtue  of  his  creatures  for  its  own  sake,  in  such  n 
manner  as  not  to  love  it  from  regard  to  himself,  and  that  it  supposeth  too  much 
selfishness  to  supposeihat  all  God's  delight  in  virtue  is  to  be  resolved  into  deligh' 
in  himself:  this  will  contradict  a  former  objection  against  God's  taking  plea 
sure  in  communications  of  himself,  viz.,  that  inasmuch  as  God  is  perfectly  inde 
pendent  and  self-sufficient,  therefore  all  his  happiness  and  pleasure  consists  ii 
the  enjoyment  of  himself.  For  in  the  present  objection  it  is  insisted  that  it  be- 
comes God  to  have  some  pleasure,  love  or  delight  in  virtue  distinct  from  hk^ 
delight  in  himself.  So  that  if  the  same  persons  make  both  objections,  they 
must  be  inconsistent  with  themselves. 

2.  In  answer  to  the  objection  we  are  upon,  as  to  God's  creatures  whose 
esteem  and  love  he  seeks,  being  infinitely,  inferior  to  God  as  nothing  and  vanity ; 
I  would  observe  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  God  to  take  pleasure  in  that  which  in 
itself  is  fit  and  amiable,  eveii  in  those  that  are  infinitely  below  him.  If  there  be 
infinite  grace  and  condescension  in  it,  yet  these  are  not  unworthy  of  God,  but 
infinitely  to  his  honor  and  glory. 

They  who  insist  that  God's  own  glory  was  not  an  ultimate  end  of  his  crea- 
tion of  the  world ;  but  that  all  that  he  had  any  ultimate  regard  to  was  the  hap- 
piness of  his  creatures ;  and  suppose  that  he  made  his  creatures,  and  not  himself, 
his  last  end,  do  it  under  a  color  of  exalting  and  magnifying  God's  benevolence 
and  love  to  his  creatures. — But  if  his  love  to  them  be  so  great,  and  he  so  highly 
values  them  as  to  look  upon  them  worthy  to  be  his  end  in  all  his  great  workis  as 
they  suppose ;  they  are  not  consistent  with  themselves  in  supposing  that  God 
has  so  little  value  for  their  love  and  esteem.  For  as  the  nature  of  love,  es- 
pecially great  love,  causes  him  that  loves  to  value  the  esteem  of  the  person 
beloved ;  so  that  God  should  take  pleasure  in  the  creature's  just  love  and  es- 
teem will  follow  both  from  God's  love  to  himself  and  his  love  to  his  creatures. 
If  he  esteem  and  love  himself,  he  must  approve  of  esteem  and  love  to  himself, 
and  disapprove  the  contrary.  And  if  he  loves  and  values  the  creature,  he  must 
value  and  take  delight  in  their  mutual  love  and  esteem,  because  he  loves  not 
because  he  ne^s  them. 

3.  As  to  what  is  alleged  of  its  being  unworthy  of  great  men  to  be  governed 
in  their  conduct  and  achievements  by  a  regard  to  the  applause  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  I  would  observe,  what  makes  their  applause  to  be  worthy  of  so  little  re- 
gard, is  their  ignorance,  giddiness  and  injustice.  The  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude very  frequently  is  not  founded  on  any  just  view  and  understanding  of 
things,  but  on  humor,  mistake,  folly  and  unreasonable  affections.  Such  applause 
is  truly  worthy  to  be  disregarded.  But  it  is  not  beneath  a  man  of  the  greatest 
dignity  and  wisdom,  to  value  the  wise  and  just  esteem  of  others,  however  infe- 
rior to  him.  The  contrary,  instead  of  being  an  expression  of  greatness  of  mind, 
would  show  a  haughty  and  mean  spirit  It  is  such  an  esteem  in  his  creatures 
only,  that  God  ha&  any  regard  to*:  for  it  is  such  an  esteem  only  that  b  fit  and 
amiable  in  itself. 

Objection  4.  To  suppose  that  God  makes  himself  his  ultimate  end  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  derogates  from  the  freeness  of  his  goodness,  in  his  benefi- 
cence to  his  creatures ;  and  from  their  obUgations  to  gratitude  for  the  good 
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CGmmuBicated.  For  if  God,  in  communicating  his  fulness,  makes  himself  and 
not  the  creatures^  his  end ;  then  what  good  he  does,  he  does  for  himself,  and 
not  for  them ;  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  theirs. 

Answer.  God  and  the  creature,  in  this  affair  of  the  emanation  of  the  divine 
fulness,  are  not  properly  set  in  opposition,  or  made  the  opposite  parts  of  a  dis- 
junction. Nor  ought  God's  glory  and  the  creature's  good  to  be  spoken  of  as  if 
they  were  property  and  entirely  distinct,  as  they  are  in  the  objection.  This 
supposeth,  that  God's  having  respect  to  his  glory,  and  the  communication  of 
good  to  his  creatures,  are  thmgs  altogether  different :  That  God's  communica- 
tmg  his  fidness  for  himself,  and  his  doing  it  for  them,  are  things  standing  in  a 
proper  disjunction  and  opposition.  Whereas  if  we  were  capable  of  having 
more  full  and  perfect  views  of  God  and  divine  things,  which  are  so  much  above 
us,  it  is  probable  it  would  appear  very  clear  to  us,  &at  the  matter  is  quite  other- 
wise ;  and  that  these  things,  instead  of  appearing  entirely  distinct,  are  implied 
OQe  in  the  othec  That  God,  in  seddng  his  glory,  therein  seeks  the  good  of  his 
creatures.  Because  the  emanation  of  his  glory  (which  he  seeks  and  delights  m, 
as  he  delights  in  himself  and  his  own  eternal  glory)  implies  the  communicated 
excellency  and  happiness  of  his  creatures.  And  that  in  communicating  his  ful- 
ness for  them,  he  does  it  for  himself.  Because  their  good,  which  he  seeks,  is  so 
much  in  union  and  communion  with  himself.  God  is  their  good.  Their  excel- 
lency and  happiness  is  nothing  but  the  emanation  and  expression  of  God's  glory. 
God,  in  seeking  their  glory  and  happiness,  seeks  himself,  and  in  seeking  him- 
self, i.  e.  himself  diffused  and  expressed  ( wluch  he  delights  in,  as  he  delights  in  his 
own  beauty  and  fulness),  he  seeks  their  glory  and  happiness. 

This  will  the  better  appear,  if  we  consider  the  degree  and  manner  in  which 
he  aimed  at  the  creature's  excellency  and  happiness  m  his  creating  the  world ; 
viz.,  the  degree  and  manner  of  the  creature's  glory  and  happiness  during  the 
whole  of  me  designed  eternal  duration  pf  the  world  he  was  about  to  create ; 
which  is  in  greater  and  greater  nearness  and  strictness  of  union  with  himself^ 
wd  greater  and  greater  communion  and  participation  with  him  in  bis  own  glo- 
7  and  happiness,  in  constant  progression,  throughout  all  eternity.  As  the 
creature's  good  was  viewed  in  this  manner  when  God  made  the  world  for  it, 
viz.,  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  eternal  duration  of  it,  and  the  eternally 
progressive  union  and  communion  with  hiux;  so  the  creature  must  be  viewed 
as  m  infinite  strict  union  with  himself.  In  this  view  it  appears  that  God's  re- 
spect to  the  creature  in  the  whole,  unites  with  his  respe«t  to  himself.  Both  re- 
Srds  are  like  two  lines  which  seem  at  the  beginning  to  be  separate,  but  aim 
ally  to 'meet  in  one^  both  being  directed  to  the  same  centre.  And  as  to  the 
good  of  the  creature  itself,  if  viewed  in  its  whole  duration,  and  infinite  progres- 
sion, it  must  be  viewed  as  infinite;  and  so  not  only  be'uig  some  communication 
of  God's  glory,  but  as  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Same  thing  in  its  infi- 
nite fiilness.  The  nearer  any  thing  comes  to  infinite,  the  nearer  it  comes  to- an 
^entity  with  God.  And  if  any  good,  as  viewed  by  God,  is  beheld  as  infinite^ 
it  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  distinct  thing  from  God's  own  infinite  glory. 

The  apostle's  discourse  of  the  great  love  of  Christ  to  men,  Eph.  v.  26,  to 
%  end,  leads  us  thus  to  think  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  church,  as  coinciding 
^th  his  Jove  to  himself,  by  virtue  of  the  strict  union  of  the  church  with  him. 
Thus, "  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave 
""Qsdf  for  it,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church.  So  ought 
jaen  to  love  their  wives,  as  tfieir  own  bodies.  He  that  loveth  his  wife  loveth 
nimself,  even  as  the  Lord  the  church ;  for  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his 
W,  and  of  his  bones." 
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Now  I  apprehend  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  manner  of  God's  seeking  the 
good  of  the  creatures,  or  in  his  disposition  to  communicate  of  his  own  fiuness 
to  them,  that  at  all  derogates  from  the  excellence  of  it,  or  the  creature's  obli- 
gation. 

Grod's  disposition  to  communicate  good,  or  to  cause  his  own  infinite  fulness 
to  flow  forth,  is  not  the  less  properly  called  God's  goodness,  because  the  good 
that  he  communicates,  is  something  of  himself;  a  communication  of  his  own 
glory,  and  what  he  delights  in  as  he  delights  in  his  own  glory.  The  creature 
has  no  less  benefit  by  it ;  neither  has  such  a  disposition  less  of  a  direct  tendency 
to  the  creature's  benefit ;  or  the  less  of  a  tendency  to  love  to  the  creature,  when 
the  creature  comes  to  exist  Nor  is  this  disposition  in  God  to  communicate  of 
and  diffuse  his  own  good,  the  less  excellent,  because  it  is  implied  in  his  love 
and  regard  to  himself.  For  his  love  to  himself  does  not  imply  it  any  other- 
wise, than  as  it  implies  a  love  to  whatever  is  worthy  and  excellent.  The  ema- 
nation of  God's  glory,  is  in  itself  worthy  and  excellent,  and  so  God  delights  in 
it ;  and  his  delight  m  this  excellent  thing,  is  implied  in  his  love  to  himself,  or 
his  own  fulness  ;  because  that  is  the  fountain,  and  so  the  sum  and  comprehen- 
sion of  every;  thin^  that  is  excellent.  And  the  matter  standing  thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  things  cannot  derogate  from  the  excellency  of  this  disposition 
in  God,  to  an  emanation  of  his  own  fulness,  or  communication  of  good  to  the 
creature. 

Nor  does  God's  inclination  to  communicate  good  in  this  manner,  i.  e.  from 
regard  to  himself,  or  delight  in  his  own  glory,  at  all  diminish  the  ireeness  ol 
his  btineficence  in  this  communication.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  particu- 
larly in  what  ways  doing  good  to  others  from  self-love,  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  freeness  of  beneficence.    And  I  conceive  there  are  only  these  two  ways : 

1.  When  any  does  good  to  another  from  confined  self-lo.ve,  that  is  opposite 
to  a  general  benevolence.  This  kind  of  self-love  is  properly  called  selfishness. 
In  some  sense,  the  most  benevolent,  generous  person  m  the  world,  seeks  his 
own  happiness  in  doing  good  to  others,  because  he  places  his  happiness  in  their 
good.  His  mind  is  so  enlarged  as  to  take  them,  as  it  were,  into  himself.  Thus, 
when  they  are  happy,  he  feels  it,  he  partakes  with  them,  and  is  happy  in  their 
happiness.  This  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  freeness  of  benefi- 
cence, that  on  the  contrary,  free  benevolence  and  kindness  consists  in  it.  The 
most  free  beneficence  that  can  be  in  men,  is  doing  good,  not  from  a  confined 
selfishness,  but  from  a  disposition  to  general  benevolence,  or  love  to  beings  in 
general. 

But  now,  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Being,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  such 
confined  selfishness  in  him,  or  a  love  to  himself,  opposite  to  general  benevo- 
lence. It  is  impossible,  because  he  comprehends  all  entity,  and  all  excellence 
vH  his  own  essence.  The  first  Being,  the  eternal  and  infinite  Being,  is  in  effect. 
Being  in  general  ;  and  comprehendis  universal  existence,  as  was  observed  be- 
fore. God,  in  his  benevolence  to  his  creatures,  cannot  have  his  heart  enlarged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  in  beings  that  he  finds,  who  are  originally  out  of 
himself,  distinct  and  independent  This  cannot  be  in  an  mfinite  bemg,  who 
exists  alone  from  eternity.  But  he,  from  his  goodness,  as  it  were  enlarges 
himself  in  a  more  excellent  and  divine  manner.  This  is  by  communicating  and 
difiusing  himself;  and  so  instead  of  finding,  making  objects  of  his  benevolence ; 
not  by  taking  into  himself  what  he  ^ds  distinct  from  himself,  and  so  partak- 
ing of  their  good,  and  being  happy  in  them,  but  by  flowing  forth,  and  express- 
ing himself  in  tliem,  and  making  them  to  partake  of  him,  and  rejoicing  in  him- 
seu  expressed  in  them,  nnd  communicated  to  them. 
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2.  Another  thing,  in  doing  good  to  others  from  self-love,  that  derogsftes  from 
the  freeness  of  the  goodness,  is  doing  good  to  others  from  dependence  cm  them 
for  the  gooiwe  need  or  desire ;  which  dependence  obliges.  So  that  in  our 
beneficence  we  are  not  self-moved,  but  as  it  were  constrained  by  something 
without  ourselves.  But  it  has  been  particularly  shown  already,  that  God^s 
mak'mg  himself  his  end,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  spoken  of,  argues  no  de* 
pendence,  but  is  consistent  with  absolute  independence  and  self-sufficience. 

And  I  vrould  here  observe,  that  there  is  something  in  that  disposition  in  God 
to  communicate  goodness,  which  shows  him  to  be  independent  and  self-moved 
iQ  it,  in  a  manner  that  is  peculiar,  and  above  what  is  in  the  beneficence  of  crea- 
tures. Creatures,  even  the  most  gracious  of  them,  are  not  so  independent  and 
self-moved  in  their  goodness,  but  that  in  all  the  exercises  of  it,  they  are  excited 
by  some  object  that  they  find  ;  something  appearing  good,  or  in  some  respect 
worthy  of  regard,  presents  itself,  and  moves  their  kindness.  But  God,  being 
all  and  alone,  is  absolutely  self-moved.  The  exercises  of  his  communicative  dis- 
position are  absolutely  firom  within  himself,  not  finding  any  thing,  or  any  object 
to  excite  them  or  draw  them  forth ;  but  all  that  is  good  and  worthy  in  the 
object,  and  the  very  being  of  the  object,  proceeding  from  the  overflowing  of  his 
fulness. 

These  things  show  that  the  supposition  of  God's  making  himself  his  last 
end,  in  the  manner  spoken  of,  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  creature's  obligation 
to  gratitude,  for  communications  of  good  it  receives.  For  if  it  lessen  its  obliga- 
tion, it  must  be  on  one  of  the  following  accounts.  Either,  that  the  creature  has  not 
so  much  benefit  by  it,  or  that  the  disposition  it  flows  from  is  not  proper  goodness, 
pot  having  so  direct  a  tendency  to  the  creature's  benefit,  or  that  the  disposition 
is  not  so  virtuous  and  excellent  in  its  kind,  or  that  the  beneficence  is  not  so  free 
But  it  has  been  observed  that  none  of  these  things  take  place,  with  regard  to 
that  disposition,  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  excited  God  to  create  the 
world. 

I  confess  there  is  a  degree  of  indistinctness  and  obscurity  in  the  close  con- 
sideration of  such  subjects,  and  a  great  imperfection  in  the  expressions  we  use 
concerning  them,  arising  unavoidably  from  the  infinite  sublimity  of  the  subject, 
^d  the  incomprehensibleness  of  those  things  that  are  divine.  Hence  revela- 
tion is  the  surest  guide  in  these  matters,  and  what  that  teaches  shall  in  the  next 
place  be  considered.  Nevertheless,  the  endeavors  used  to  discover  what  the 
voice  of  reason  is,  so  far  as  it  can  go,  may  serve  to  prepare  the  way,  by  obvia- 
ting cavils  insisted  on  by  many ;  and  to  satisfy  us  that  what  the  Word  of  God 
says  of  the  matter,  is  not  unreasonable,  and  thus  prepare  our  minds  for  a  more 
^  acquiescence  in  the  instructions  it  gives,  according  to  the  more  natural  and 
genuine  sense  of  words  and  expressions,  v(e  find  often  used  there  concemin£^ 
t^s  subject  .  '    , 
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CHAPTER   II. 

WHEREIN    IT    IS  INQUIBED,  WHAT  IS   TO   BE   LEARNED   FROM    THE    HOLY  SCKIPTUKES 
CONCERNING  GOd's  LAST  END  IN  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 


SECTION    I. 


The  Scriptures  represent  Qod  as  making  himself  his  own  last  end  in  the  creation  of 

the  world. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  Scriptures  speak,  on  all  occasions,  as  though  Grod 
made  himself  his  end  in  aU  his  works ;  and  as  though  the  same  Being,  who  is 
the  first  cause  of  all  thin^,  were  the  supreme  and  last  end  of  all  things.  Thus 
in  Isa.  xliv.  6,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  Redeemer  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  I  am  the  first,  I  also  am  the  last,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  God.'* 
Chap,  xlviii  12,  "  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last"  Rev.  i.  8,  "  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  was,  and 
which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  Verse  11,  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last.^'  Verse  17,  "  I  am  the  first  and  the  last"  Chap.  xxi.  6, 
**  And  he  said  unto  me,  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginnmg  and  the 
end."  Chap,  xxii  13,  ^'  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  first  and  the  last" 

And  when  God  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  last  as  well  as  the  first,  and  the 
end  as  well  as  the  beginning,  what  is  meant  (or  at  least  implied^  is,  that  as  he 
is  the  first  efiicient  cause  and  fountain  from  whence  all  things  onginate ;  so  he 
is  the  last  final  cause  for  which  they  are  made ;  the  final  term  to  which  ^ey  all 
tend  in  their  ultimate  issue.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  import  of  these 
expressions;  and  is  confirmed  by  other  paraUel  passages ;  as  Rom.  xi.  36^ 
"  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things."  Col.  i.  16,  "  For 
l^  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visi- 
ble and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  pidncipaUtieSy  or 
powers ;  aD  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him."  Heb.  ii.  10, "  For  it  be- 
came him,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things."  In  Prov.  xvL 
4,  it  is  said  expressly, ''  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself." 

And  the  manner  is  observable,  in  which  God  is  said  to  be  the  last,  to  whom, 
and  for  whom  are  all  things.  It  is  evidently  spoken  of  as  a  meet  and  suitable 
thing,  a  branch  of  his  glory ;  a  meet  prerogative  of  the  great,  infinite  and  eter- 
nal Bemg ;  a  thing  becoming  the  dignity  of  him  who  is  irmnitely  above  all  ether 
beings ;  from  whom  all  things  are,  and  by  whom  they  consist,  and  in  compari* 
son  with  whom,  all  other  things  are  as  nothmg. 


SECTION   II. 


Wherein  some  positions  are  advanced  concerning  a  just  method  of  arming  in  this 
affair,  from  what  we  find  in  ^oly  Scriptures. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  creation  of  the  world  as  beii^ 
for  God,  as  its  end.  What  remains  therefore  to  be  inauired  into,  is,  Which  way 
do  the  Scriptures  represent  God  as  making  himself  his  end  ? 
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It  is  evident  that  God  does  not  make  his  existence  or  being  the  end  of  the 
O'eation ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  do  so  without  great  absurdity.  His  being 
and  existence  cannot  be  conceived  of  but  as  prior  to  any  of  God's  acts  or  de- 
signs ;  they  must  be  presupposed  as  the  ground  of  them.  Therefore  it  cannot 
be  in  this  way  that  God  makes  himself  the  end  of  his  creating  the  world.  He 
cannot  create  the  world  to  the  end  that  he  may  have  existence ;  or  may  have 
such  attributes  and  perfections,  and  such  an  essence.  Nor  do  the  Scriptures  give 
the  least  intimation  of  any  such  thing.  Therefore,  what  divine  eflFect,  or  what 
it  is  in  relation  to  God,  that  is  the  thmg  which  the  Scripjhire  teacheth  us  to  be 
the  end  he  aimed  at  in  his  works  of  creation^  in  designing  of  which,  he  makes 
himself  hm  end. 

In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Scripture  doctrme,  and  drawing  just 
inferences  from  what  we  find  said  in  the  word  of  God  relative  to  this  matter ; 
so  to  open  the  way  to  a  true  and  definitive  answer  to  the  above  inquiry,  I  would 
lay  down  the  following  positions. 

PosmoN  1.  That  which  appears  to  be  spoken  of  as  God's  ultimate  end  in 
his  worics  of  providence  in  general,  we  may  justly  suppose  to  be  his  last  end  in 
the  work  of  creation. — ^This  appears  from  what  was  observed  before  (under  the 
fifth  particular  of  the  introduction)  which  I  need  not  now  repeat. 

PosrrfON  2.  When  any  thing  appears  by  the  Scripture  to  be  the  last  end  of 
some  of  the  works  of  Grod,  which  thing  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  the  result,  not 
only  of  this  work,  but  of  God's  works  in  general ;  and  although  it  be  not 
mentioned  as  the  end  of  those  works,  but  only  of  some  of  them,  yet  being 
actually  the  result  of  other  works  as  well  as  that,  and  nothing  appears  peculiar, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  renders  it  a  fit,  and  beautiful  and  valuable  result 
of  those  particular  works,  more  than  of  the  rest ;  but  it  appears  with  equal  rea- 
son desirable  and  valuable  in  the  case  of  all  works,  of  which  it  is  spoken  in 
the  word  of  God  as  (and  seen  in  fact  to  be)  the  effect ;  we  may  justly  infer, 
that  thmg  to  be  the  last  end  of  those  other  works  also.  For  we  must  suppose 
it  to  be  on  account  of  the  valuableness  of  the  effect,  that  it  is  made  the  end  of 
those  works  which  it  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  end ;  and  this  effect,  by  the 
supposition,  being  equally,  and  in  like  manner  the  result  of  the  work,  and  of 
the  same  value,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  is  the  end  of  the  work, 
of  which  it  is  naturally  the  consequence,  in  one  case  as  well  as  in  another. 

PosrrioN  3.  The  ultimate  end  of  God^s  creating  the  world,  being  also  (as 
was  before  observed)  the  last  end  of  all  God's  works  of  providence,  and  that 
in  the  highest  sense,  and  being  above  all  other  things  important,  we  may  well 
presume  that  this  end  will  be  chiefly  insisted  on  in  the  word  of  God,  in  the  ac- 
count it  gives  of  God's  designs  and  ends  in  his  works  of  providence — and  there- 
fore, if  there  be  any  particular  thing,  that  we  find  more  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  God's  ultimate  ^im  in  his  works  of  providence,  than  any  thing  else, 
this  is  a  presumption  that  this  is  the  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  God's  works  in 
general,  and  so  the  end  of  the  work  of  creation.  ^    ' 

PosinoN  4  That  which  appears  from  the  word  of  God  to  be  his  last  end 
with  respect  to  the  moral  world,  or  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  and  disposal 
of  the  intelligent  part  of  the  system,  and  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  that  is  God's  last  end  in  the  work  of  creation  in  general.  Because  it  is 
evident,  from  the  constitution  of  the  world  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  word  of 
God,  that  the  moral  part  is  the  end  of  all  the  rest  of  the  creation.  The  mani- 
mate  unintelligent  part  is  made  for  the  rational  as  much  as  a  house  is  prepared 
for  the  inhabitant  And  it  is  evident  also  from  reason  and  the  word  of  God, 
that  it  is  with  regard  to  what  is  moral  in  them,  or  for  the  sake  of  some  moral 
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^ood  in  them,  that  moral  agents  are  made  and  the  world  made  for  them.  But 
it  is  further  evident  that  whatsoever  is  the  last  end  of  that  part  of  creation  that 
is  the  end  of  all  the  rest,  and  for  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  made, 
must  be  the  last  end  of  the  whole.  If  all  the  other  parts  of  a  watch  are  made 
for  the  hand  of  the  watch,  to  move  that  ariffht,  and  for  a  due  and  proper 
regulation  of  that,  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  last  end  of  the  hand,  is  the  last 
end  of  the  whole  machine. 

Position  5.  That,  which  appears  from  the  Scripture  to  be  God's  last  end  in 
the  chief  work  or  works  of  his  providence,  we  may  wfeU  determine  is  God's  last 
end  in  creating  the  world.  For  as  was  observed,  we  may  justly  infer  the  end 
of  a  thing  from  the  use  of  it.  We  may  justly  mfer  the  end  of  a  clock,  a  chariot, 
a  ship,  or  water  engine  from  the  main  use  to  which  it  is  applied.  But  God's  pro- 
vidence is  his  use  of  the  world  he  has  made.  And  if  there  be  any  work  or 
works  of  providence  that  are  evidently  God's  main  work  or  works,  herein 
appears  and  consists  the  main  use  that  God  makes  of  the  creation. — From  these 
two  last  positions  we  may  infer  the  next,  viz. 

Position  6.  Whatever  appears  by  the  Scriptures  to  be  God's  last  end  in  his 
main  work  or  works  of  providence  towards  the  moral  world,  that  we  justly  infer 
to  be  the  last  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Because,  as  was  just  now  ob- 
served, the  moral  world  is  the  chief  part  of  the  creation  and  the  end  of  the  rest ; 
and  God's  last  end  in  creating  that  part  of  the  world,  must  be  his  last  end  in 
the  creation  of  the  whole.  And  it  appears  by  the  last  position,  that  the  end  of 
God's  main  work  or  works  of  providence  towards  them,  or  the  main  use  he  puts 
them  to,  shows  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  them ;  and  consequently  the 
main  end  for  which  he  has  made  the  whole  world. 

Position  7.  That  which  divine  revelation  shows  to  be  God's  last  end  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  moral  world  wliich  are  good,  or  which  are  according 
to  his  mind,  or  such  as  he  would  have  them  be ;  I  say  that  which  is  God's  last 
end  with  respect  to  these  (i.  e.  his  last  end  in  their  being,  and  in  thdr  being 

food),  this  we  must  suppose  to  be  the  last  end  of  God's  creating  the  world, 
'or  it  has  been  already  shown  that  God's  last  end  in  the  moral  part  of  creation 
must  be  the  end  of  the  whole.  But  his  end  in  that  part  of  the  moral  world  that 
are  good,  must  be  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  the  moral  world  in  gen- 
eral. For  therein  consists  the  goodness  of  a  thing,  viz.,  in  its  fitness  to  answer 
its  end :  or,  at  least  this  must  be  goodness  in  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  that 
thing.  For  goodness  in  his  eyes  is  its  agreeableness  to  his  mind.  But  an 
agreeableness  to  his  mind  in  what  he  makes  for  some  end  or  use,  must  be  an 
agreeableness  or  fitness  to  that  end.  For  his  end  in  this  case  is  his  mind.  That 
which  he  chiefly  aims  at  in  that  thing,  is  chiefly  his  mind  with  respect  to  that 
thing.  And  therefore  they  are  good  moral  agents,  who  are  fitted  for  the  end 
for  which  God  has  made  moral  agents :  as  they  are  good  machines,  instruments 
and  utensils  that  are  fitted  to  the  end  they  are  designed  for.  And  consequently 
that  which  is  the  chief  end  to  which  in  being  ^ood  they  are  fitted,  that  is  the 
chief  end  of  utensils.  So  that  which  is  the  chief  end  to  which  good  created 
moral  agents  in  being  good  are  fitted,  this  is  the  chief  end  of  moral  agents,  or 
the  moral  part  of  the  creation ;  and  consequently  of  the  creation  in  general. 

Position  8.  That,  which  the  word  of  God  requires  the  intelligent  and  moral 
part  of  the  world  to  seek  as  their  main  end,  or  to  have  respect  to  in  that  they 
do,  and  regulate  all  their  conduct  by,  as  their  ultimate  and  highest  end,  that  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  is  the  last  end  for  which  God  has  made  them ;  and  con- 
sequently, by  position  fourth,  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  the  whole 
^world.    A  mam  difference  between  the  inteUigent  and  moral  parts,  and  the  rest 
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of  the  world,  lies  in  this,  that  the  former  are  capable  of  knowing  their  Creator, 
and  the  end  for  which  he  made  them,  and  capable  of  actively  complying  with 
his  design  in  their  creation  and  promoting  it ;  while  other  creatures  cannot  pro- 
mote the  desim  of  their  creation,  only  passively  and  eventually.  And  seeing 
they  are  capable  of  knowing  the  end  for  which  their  author  has  made  them, 
it  is  doubtless  their  duty  to  fall  in  with  it  Their  wills  ought  to  comply  with  the 
will  of  the  Creator  in  this  respect,  in  mainly  seeking  the  same  as  their  last  end 
which  God  mainly  seeks  as  their  last  end.  This  must  be  the  law  of  nature  and 
reason  with  respect  to  ttiem.  And  we  must  suppose  that  God's  revealed  law, 
and  the  law  of  nature  agree ;  and  that  his  will,  as  a  lawgiver,  must  agree  with 
his  will  as  a  Creator.  Therefore  we  justly  infer,  that  the  same  thing  which 
God's  revealed  law  requires  intelligent  creatures  to  seek  as  their  Jast  and 
greatest  end,  that  God  their  Creator  has  made  their  last  end,  and  so  the  end  of 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

Position  9.  We  may  well  suppose  that  what  seems  in  holy  Scripture  from 
tiiQje  to  time  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  main  end  of  the  goodness  of  the  good  part 
of  the  moral  world,  so  that  the  respect  and  relation  their  virtue  or  goodness  has 
to  that  end,  is  what  chiefly  makes  it  valuable  and  desirable ;  I  say,  We  may 
well  suppose  that  to  be  the  thing  which  is  Grod's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the 
moral  world ;  and  so  by  position  fourth,  of  the  whole  world.  For  the  end  of 
the  goodness  of  a  thing,  is  the  end  of  the  thing.  Herein,  it  was  observed  before, 
must  consist  the  goodness  or  valuablencss  of  any  thing  in  the  eyed  of  him  that 
made  it  for  his  use,  viz.,  its  being  good  for  that  use,  or  good  with  respect  to  the 
end  for  which  he  made  it 

Position  10.  That  which  persons  who  are  described  in  Scripture  as  approved 
saints,  and  set  forth  as  examples  of  piety,  sought  as  their  last  and  highest  end 
in  the  things  which  they  did,  and  which  are  mentioned  as  parts  of  their  holy  con- 
versation, or  instances  of  their  good  and  approved  behavior ;  that  we  must  sup- 
pose, was  what  they  ought  to  seek  as  their  last  end  ;  and  consequently  by  the 
preceding  position  was  the  same  with  God's  last  end  m  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

Position  11.  That  which  appears  by  the  word  of  God  to  be  that  end  or 
event,  in  the  desire  of  which,  the  souls  of  the  good  parts  of  the  moral  world,  es- 
pecially of  the  best,  and  in  their  best  frames,  do  most  naturally  and  directly 
exercise  their  goodness  in,  and  in  expressing  of  their  desire  of  this  event  or  end , 
they  do  most  properly  and  directly  express  their  respect  to  God ;  we  may,  1 
say,  well  suppose,  that  event  or  end  to  be  the  chief  and  ultimate  end  of  a 
spirit  of  piety  and  goodness,  and  God's  chief  end  in  making  the  moral  world, 
and  so  the  whole  world.  For  doubtless  the  most  direct  and  natural  desire  and 
tendency  of  a  spirit  of  true  goodness  in  the  good  and  best  part  of  the  moral 
world  is  to  the  chief  end  of  goodness,  and  so  the  chief  end  of  the  creation  of  the 
moral  world.  And  in  what  else  can  the  spirit  of  true  respect  and  friendship  to 
God  be  expressed  by  way  of  desire,  than  desires  of  the  same  end,  which  God 
himself  chiefly  and  ultimately  desires  and  seeks  in  making  them  and  all  other 
thin^l 

rosmoN  12.  Since  the  holy  Scriptures  teach  us  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
head  of  the  moral  world,  and  especially  of  all  the  good  part  of  it ;  the  chief  of 
God's  servants,  appointed  to  be  the  head  of  his  saints  and  angels,  and  set  forth  as 
the  chief  and  most  perfect  pattern  and  example  of  goodness ;  we  may  well  sup- 
pose by  the  foregoing  positions,  that  what  he  sougnt  as  his  last  end,  was  Goo's 
last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 
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SECTION    III. 

Particular  texts  of  Scripture,  ihat  show  that  God's  glory  is  an  uliiaate  End  of  the 

Creation. 

What  Grod  says  in  Isa.  xlviii.  11,  naturally  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  the  wajr 
in  which  God  makes  himself  his  end  in  his  work  or  works  which  he  does  for  his 
own  sake,  is  in  making  his  glory  his  end.  "  For  my  own  sake,  even  for  my 
own  sake  will  I  do  it  For  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  ?  and  I  will  not 
give  my  glory  to  another."  Which  is  as  much  as  to  saj,  I  will  obtain  my  end, 
I  will  not  forego  my  glory  :  another  shall  not  take  this  prize  from  me.  It  is 
pretty  evident  here,  that  God's  name  and  his  glory,  which  seems  to  intend  the 
same  thing  (as  shall  be  observed  more  particularly  afterwards),  are  spoken  of 
as  his  last  end  in  the  great  work  mentioned,  not  as  an  inferior,  subordinate  end, 
subservient  to  the  interest  of  others.  The  words  are  emphatical.  The  emphasis 
and  repetition  constrain  us  to  understand  that  what  God  does,  is  ultimately  for 
his  own  sake :  "  For  my  ovm  sake^  even  for  my  oum  sake  will  I  do  it" 

So  the  words  of  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  xi.  36,  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  way  in  which  all  things  are  to  God,  is  in  being  for  his  glory.  "  For 
of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  forever 
and  ever.  Amen."  In  the  preceding  context,  the  apostle  observes  the  mar- 
vellous disposals  of  divine  wisdom,  for  causing  all  things  to  be  to  him  in  their 
final  issue  and  result,  as  they  are  from  him  at  first,  and  governed  by  him.  His 
discourse  shows  how  God  contrived  and  brought  this  to  pass  in  his  disposition 
of  things,  viz.,  by  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world ;  leavmg  the 
Jews,  and  calling  the  Gentiles ;  and  m  what  he  would  hereafter  do  in  bringing 
in  the  Jews  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles ;  with  the  circumstances  of  £ese 
wonderful  works,  so  as  greatly  to  show  his  justice  and  his  goodness,  magnify  his 
grace,  and  manifest  the  sovereignty  and  freeness  of  it,  and  the  absolute  depend* 
ence  of  all  on  him — and  then  in  the  four  last  verses,  breaks  out  into  a  most 
pathetic,  rapturous  exclamation,  expressing  his  great  admiration  of  the  depth 
of  divine  wisdom  in  the  steps  he  takes  for  the  attaining  his  end,  and  clausing  all 
tnings  to  be  to  him ;  and  finally,  he  expresses  a  joyful  consent  to  God's  excel- 
lent design  in  all  to  glorify  himself,  in  saying,  "  to  him  be  glOry  forever ;"  as 
much  as  to  say,  as  all  things  are  so  wonderfully  ordered  for  his  gloiy,  so  let 
bim  have  the  glory  of  all,  forevermore, 

2.  The  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  in  holy  Scripture  as  the  last  end  for  which 
that  part  of  the  moral  world  that  are  good  were  made.  Thus  in  Isaiah  xliii.  6, 
7,  *'  I  will  say  to  the  North,  give  up,  and  to  the  South,  keep  not  back. — Bring 
my  sons  from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  even  every  one 
that  is  called  by  my  name ;  for  I  have  created  him  for  my  glory,  I  have  formed 
him,  yea,  I  have  made  him."  Isaiah  Ix.  21,  ^^Thy  people  also  shall  be  all 
righteous.  They  shall  inherit  the  land  forever ;  the  brancn  of  my  planting,  the 
work  of  my  hand,  that  I  may  be  glor^ied.'^  Chap.  Ixl  3,  ^  That  they  may  be 
Called  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glorified.^* 

In  these  places  we  see  that  the  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  God^s 
saints,  the  end  for  which  he  makes  them,  i.  e.  either  gives  them  being,  or  gives 
them  a  being  as  saints,  or  both.  It  is  said  that  God  has  made  and  formed  them 
to  be  his  sons  and  daughters,  for  his  awn  glory  ;  that  they  are  trees  of  his 
planting,  the  work  of  his  hands,  as  trees  of  righteoasness,  that  he  might  he 
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glorified.  And  if  we  coosider  the  words^  especiaLj  as  taken  with  the  context 
m  each  of  the  places,  it  will  appear  quite  unnatural  to  suppose  that  God's  glory 
is  here  spoken  of  only  as  an  end  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  happiness  of 
God's  people ;  or  as  a  prediction  that  God  would  create,  form  and  plant  them 
that  he  might  be  glorified,  that  so  God's  people  might  be  happy.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  take  the  places  with  the  context,  they  will  appear  rather  as  promises 
of  making  God's  people  happy,  that  God  therein  might  he  glorified.  So  is 
that  in  chapter  xliii.,  as  we  shall  see  plainly  if  we  take  the  whole  that  is  said 
from  the  beginmne  of  the  chapter.  It  is  wholly  a  promise  of  a  future,  great, 
and  wonderfiil  woric  of  God's  power  and  grace,  delivering  his  people  from  all 
misery,  and  making  them  exceeding  happy  ;  and  then  the  end  of  all,  or  the  * 
sum  of  God's  design  in  all,  is  declared  to  be  God's  own  glory.  ''I  Have  re- 
deemed thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy.name,  thou  art  mine.  I  will  he  with  thee. 
When  thou  walkest  through  the  me  thou  shalt  not  be  burnt,  nor  the  flame  kindle 
upon  thee--thou  art  precious  and  honorable  in  my  sight  I  will  ^ve  men  for 
thee,  and  people  for  thy  life.  Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee.  I  will  bring  my  sons 
from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  every  one  that  is  call- 
ed by  my  name,  jTor  I  have  created  him  for  my  glory. *^   ' 

So  it  plainly  is,  chapter  Ix.  21.  The  whole  chapter  .is  made  up  of  nothing 
but  promises  of  future,  exceeding  happiness  io  God's  church.  But  for  brevity's 
sake,  let  us  take  only  the  two  preceding  verses.  "  The  sun  shall  be  no  more 
thy  light  by  day,  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee ; 
but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory. 
Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself;  for 
the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light ;  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall 
be  ended.  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous ;  they  shall  inherit  the  land 
forever,  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hands,"  and  then  the  end 
of  all  is  added,  "  that  I  might  be  glorified,^^  All  the  preceding  promises  are 
plainly  mentioned  as  so  many  parts  or  constituents  of  the  great  and  exceeding 
happiness  of  God's  people  ;  and  God's  glory  is  mentioned  rather  as  God's  end, 
or  the  sum  of  his  design  in  this  happiness,  than  this  happiness  as  the  end  of  this 
glory.  Just  in  like  manner  is  the  promise  in  the  third  verse  of  the  next  chap- 
ter. ^'  To  appoint  to  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  to  them  beau^  for  ashes, 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness, 
that  they  might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord, 
that  he  might  he  glorified.^'*  The  work  of  God  promised  to  be  efiected,  is  plainly 
an  accomplishment  of  the  joy ,  gladness  and  happiness  of  God's  people,  instead 
of  their  mourning  and  sorrow ;  and  the  end  in  which  the  work  issues,  or  that  in 
which  God's  design  in  this  work  is  obtained  and  summed  up,  is  his  glory.  This 
proves  by  the  seventh  position,  that  God's  gloi^  is  the  end  of  the  creation. 

The  same  thing  may  be  argued  from  Jer.  xiii.  1 1 :  "  For  as  a  girdle  cleaveth 
to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of 
Israel,  and  the  whole  house  of  Judah,  saith  the  Lord ;  that  they  might  be  unto 
me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a  glory y  but  they 
would  not  hear."  That  is,  God  sought  to  make  them  to  be  his  own  holy  peo- 
ple ;  or,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  his  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works ; 
that  so  they  might  be  a  glory  to  him,  as  girdles  were  used  in  those  days  for 
ornament  and  beauty,  and  as  badges  of  dignity  and  honor.*  Which  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  places  observed  before,  that  spesk  of  the  church  as  the  glory  of  Christ. 

Now  when  God  speaks  of  himself,  as  seeking  a  peculiar  and  holy  people 
for  himself,  to  be  for  his  glory  and  honor,  as  a  man  that  seeks  an  ornament  and 

*  See  vene  9,  and  also  baiah  iii.  24,  zzii.  «1,  and  zziii  10.    2  Saxa.  zTiii.  ]  1.    Exod.  xxriii.  8. 
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badge  of  hcnor  ior  his  glory,  it  is  not  natural  to  understand  it  merely  of  a  subor- 
dinate end,  as  though  God  had  no  respect  to  himself  in  it,  but  only  the  good  of 
others.  If  so,  the  comparison  would  not  be  natural ;  for  men  are  commonly 
wont  to  seek  their  own  glory  and  honor  in  adorning  themselves,  and  dignifying 
themselves  with  badges  of  honor,  out  of  respect  to  themselves. 

The  same  doctrine  seems  to  be  taught,  Eph.  xliv.  23,  "  Having  predestinated 
us  to  the  adoption  of  children,  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  himself,  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace." 

The  same  may  be  argued  from  Isaiah  xliv.  23,  "  For  the  Lord  hath  redeemed 
Jacob,  he  hath  glorified  himself  in  Israel."  And  chapter  xlix.  3,  "  Thou  art 
my  servant  Jacob,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified."  John  xvii.  10,  "  And  all  mine 
are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine,  and  1  am  glorified  in  them."  2  Thess.  L  10, 
"  When  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints."  Verses  11,  12,  "  Where- 
fore alsQ  we  pray  always  for  you,  that  our  God  would  count  you  worthy  of  his 
calling,  and  mlfil  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith 
with  power ;  that  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  may  be  glorified  in  you,  and  ye 
in  him,  according  to  the  grace  of  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

3.  The  Scripture  speaks  from  time  to  time  of  God's  glory,  as  though  it  were 
his  ultimate  end  of  the  goodness  of  the  moral  part  of  the  creation;  and  that  end, 
in  a  respect  and  relation  to  which  chiefly  it  is,  that  the  value  or  worth  of  their 
virtue  consists.  As  in  Phil.  i.  10,  11,  "  That  ye  may  approve  things  that  are 
excellent,  th^t  ye  may  be  sincere,  and  without  offence  till  the  day  of  Christ : 
being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God."  Here  the  apostle  shows  how  the  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness in  them  are  valuable  and  how  th6y  answer  their  end,  viz.,  in  bew  ".by 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God."  John  xv.  8,  "  Herein  is  my 
Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit."  Signifying  that  by  this  means  it  is, 
that  the  great  end  of*^  religion  is  to  be  answered.  And  in  1  Peter  iv.  11,  the 
apostle  directs  the  Christians  to  regulate  all  their  religious  performances,  with 
reference  to  that  one  end.  "  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God. 
If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth,  that  God 
in  all  things  may  be  glorified ;  to  whom  be  praise  and  dominion  forever  and 
ever.  Amen."  And  from  time  to  time,  embracing  and  practising  true  religion, 
and  repentmg  of  sin,  and  turnmg  to  holiness,  is  expre^ed  by  glorifying  God, 
as  though  that  were  the  sum  and  end  of  the  whole  matter.  Rev.  xi.  13,  "  And 
in  the  earthquake  were  slain  of  men  seven  thousand ;  and  the  remnant  were 
affrighted,  and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven."  So,  Rev.  xiv.  6, 7,  "  And 
I  saw  another  angel  nj  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to 
preach  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth ; — saymg,  with  a  loud  voice,  fear  Grod, 
and  give  glory  to  him."  As  though  this  were  the  sum  and  end  of  that  virtue 
and  religion,  which  was  the  grand  design  of  preaching  the  gospel  everywhere 
through  the  world.  Rev.  xvi.  9,  "  And  repented  not,  to  give  him  glory," 
Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  they  did  not  forsake  their  sins  and  turn  to  true  re- 
ligion, that  God  might  receive  that  which  is  the  great  end  he  seeks,  in  the 
rdigion  he  requires  of  men.  See  to  the  same  purpose,  Psalm  xxii.  21 — ^23, 
ba.  IxvL  19,  xxiv.  15,  xxv.  3,  Jer.  xiii.  15,  16,  Dan.  v.  23,  Rom.  xv.  5,  6. 

And  as  the  exercise  of  true  religion  and  virtue  in  Christians  is  summarily 
expressed  by  their  glorifying  God ;  so  when  the  good  influence  of  this  on  others, 
as  oringing  them  bjr  the  example  to  turn  to  the  ways  and  practice  of  true  good* 
ness,  is  spoken  of,  it  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner.  Matth.  v.  16, "  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  others  seeing  your  good  works,  may  glo- 
rify your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."     1.  Pet  ii.  12,  "  Having  yoiu:  conver- 
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sation  honest  among  the  Gentiles,  that  whereas  they  speak  evil  against  you  as 
evil  doers,  they  may  by  your  good  works  which  they  .behold,  gloriij*  God  in  the 
day.  of  visitation.*' 

.  That  the  ultimate  end  of  moral  goodness,  or  righteousness,  is  answered  in 
God's  glory  being  attained,  is  supposed  in  the  objection  which  the  apostle 
makes,  or  supposes  some  will  make,  in  Rom.  iii.  7 :  "  For  if  the  truth  of  God 
hath  n^ore  abounded  through  my  lie  unto  his  glory,  why  am  I  judged  as  a  sin- 
ner ?"  i.  e.,  seeing  the  great  end  of  righteousness  is  answered  by  my  sin,  in 
God's  being  glorified,  why  is  my  sin  condemned  and  punished ;  and  why  is 
not  nay  vice  equivalent  to  virtue  ?  v 

And  the  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  that  wherein  consists  the  value  and 
end  of  particular  graces;  as  of  faith.  Rom.  iv.  20;  "He  staggered  not  at  the 
promise  of  God  through  unbehef,  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to 
God."  Phil.  ii.  11,  "That  eveir  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Of  repentance,  Josh.  vi.  19,  "  Give, 
I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unto  him.*' 
Of  Charity ;  2  Cor.  viii.  19, "  With  this  grace,  which  is  administered  by  us,  to 
the  glory  of  the  same  Lord,  and  declaration  of  your  ready  mind."  Thanks- 
giving and  praise ;  Luke  viL  18,  "  There  are  not  found  that  returned  to  give 
glory  to  God,  save  this  stranger."  Psalm  1.  23,  "  Whqso  offereth  praise  glo- 
rifiedi  me,  and  to  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright,  will  I  show  the 
salvation  of  God."  Concerning  which  last  place  it  may  be  observed,  God  here 
seems  to  say  this  to  such  as  abounded  in  their  sacrifices  and  outward  cermonies 
of  religion,  as  taking  it  for  granted,  and  as  what  they  knew  already,  and  sup- 
posed m  their  religious  performances,  that  the  end  of  all  religion  was  to  glorify 
God.  They  supposed  they  did  this  in  the  best  manner,  in  offering  a  multitude 
of  sacrifices  (see  the  preceding  part  of  the  Psalm).  But  here  God  corrects  this 
mistake,  and  informs  that  this  grand  end  of  religion  is  not  attained  this  way,  but 
m  offering  the  more  spiritual  sacrifices  of  praise  and  a  holy  conversation. 

In  fine,  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  vi.  20,  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice :  "  Ye  are  not  your  own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  his."  Here  not  only  is  glorify- 
ing God  spoken  of,  as  what  summarily  comprehends  the  end  of  that  reUgion 
and  service  of  God,  which  is  the  end  of  Christ's  redeeming  us ;  but  here  I 
would  further  remark  this,  that  the  apostle  in  this  place  urges,  that  inasmuch 
as  we  are  not  our  own,  but  bought  for  God,  that  we  might  be  his;  therefore 
we  ought  not  to  act  as  if  we  were  our  own,  but  as  God's ;  and  should  not  use 
the  members  of  our  bodies,  or  faculties  of  our  souls  for  ourselves,  as  making 
ourselves  our  end,  but  for  God,  as  making  him  our  end.  And  he  expresses 
the  way  in  which  we  are  to  make  God  our  end,  viz.,  in  making  his  glory  our 
end :  "  Therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  ybur  spirit,  which  arc  his." 
Here  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  though  Christians  are  indeed  required  to 
make  God's  glory  their  end ;  yet  it  is  but  as  a  subordinate  end,  as  subservient 
to  their  own  happiness,  as  a  higher  end ;  for  then  in  acting  chiefly  and  ulti- 
mately for  their  own  selves,  they  would  use  themselves  more  as  their  own,  than 
as  God's ;  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  apostle's  exhortation, 
and  the  argument  he  is  upon ;  which  is,  that  we  should  give  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  away  from  ourselves  to  God,  and  use  ourselves  as  his,  and  not  our  own, 
acting  for  his  sake,  and  not  our  own  sakes.  Thus  it  is  evident  by  Position  % 
that  theglory  of  God  is  the  last  end  for  which  lie  created  the  world. 

4.  There  are  some  things  in  the  word  of  God,  that  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
it  requires  of  men,  that  they  should  desire  and  seek  God's  gloiy,  as  their  high- 
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est  and  last  end  m  what  they  do.  As  particularly  the  passage  last  mentioned. 
This  appears  from  what  has  been  just  now  observed  upon  it  The  same  may 
be  argued  from  1  Cor.  x.  30 :  "  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do.all  to  the 'glory  of  God."  And  1  Pet  iv.  11,  "  That  God  in  all 
tUings  may  be  glofified ;"  which  was  mentioned  before.  And  it  may  be  argued 
that  Christ  requires  his  followers  should  desire  and  seek  God's  glory  in  the  first 
place,  and  above  all  things  else,  from  that  prayer  which  he  gave  his  disciples,  as 
the  pattern  and  rule  for  me  direction  of  his  followers  in  their  prayers.  The  first 
petition  of  which  is, "  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  Which  ii>  Scripture  languaee 
is  the  same  with  "  glorified  be  thy  name ;"  as  is  n^anifest  from  Lev.  x.  3,  Ezdc 
xxviii.  22,  and  many  other  places.  Now  our  last  and  highest  end  is  doubtless 
what  should  be  first  in  our  desires,  and  copsequently  first  in  our  prayers ;  and  there- 
forf  we  may  argue,  that  since  Christ  directs  that  God's  glory  should  be  first  ia 
our  prayers,  therefore  this  is  our  last  end.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  conclu- 
sion *  of  the  Lord's  prayer, "  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power  and  glory.'* 
Which,  as  it  stands  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  prayer,  implies  that  \^e 
desire  and  ask  all  these  things,  which  are  mentioned  in  each  petition,  with  a  sub- 
ordination, and  in  subservience  to  the  dominion  and  glory  of  God ;  in  which  all 
onr  desires  ultimately  terminate,  as  their  last  end.  God's  glory .  and  dominion 
are  the  two  first  things  mentioned  in  the  prayer,  and  are  the  subject  of  the  first 
half  of  the  prayer ;  and  they  are  the  two  last  things  mentioned  in  the  same 

Erayer,  in  its  conclusion :  and  God's  glory  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  in  the  prayer 
'rom  these  things  we  may  argue,  according  to  PosUion  8,  that  God's  ^lory 
is  the  last  end  of  the  creation. 

5.  The  glory  of  God  appears,  by  the  account  given  in  the  word  of  God,  to 
be  that  end  or  event,  in  the  earnest  desires  of  which,  and  in  their  delight  in 
which,  the  best  part  of  the  moral  world,  and  when  in  their  best  frames,  do  mosi 
naturally  express  the  direct  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  true  goodness,  and  give 
vent  to  the  virtuous  and  pious  affections  of  their  heart,  and  do  most  properly 
and  directly  testify  theu*  supreme  respect  to  their  Creator.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  holy  apostles,  from  time  to  time,  gave  vent  to  the  ardent  exercises  ol 
their  piety,  and  expressed  and  breathed  forth  their  regard  to  the  Supreme  Beir4g. 
RooL  xi.  36,  "  To  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Chap.  xvi.  f.7, 
"To  God  only  wise,  be  dory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  forever.  Amen,"  G&J.  i. 
4,  5,  "  Who  gave  himseu  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this  pres- 
ent evil  world,  acording  to  the  will  of  God  and  our  Father,  to  whom  be  giory 
forever  and  ever.  Amen."  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  "  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me 
from  every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  to  his  heavenly  kingdom ;  to  whom 
be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Eph.  iii.  21,  "  Unto  him  be  glory  in  the 
church  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end."  Heb.  xiii.  21, 
**  Through'Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Phil.  iv. 
20,  "  Now  unto  God  and  our  Father,  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  2 
Pet.  iii.  18, "  To  him  be  glory  both  now  and  forever.  Amen."  Jude  25, 
"  To  the  Only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power, 
both  now  and  ever.  Amen."  Rev.  i.  5,  6,  "  Unto  him  that  loved  us  &c. — ^to 
him  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  It  ^as  in  this  way  that 
holy  David,  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  vented  ^e  ardent  tendencies  and  desires 
of  his  pious  heart.  1  Chron.  xvi.  28, 29,  '^  Give  unto  the  Lord,  ye  kindreds  of 
the  people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength ;  give  unto  the  Lord  th^ 
glory  due  unto  his  name."  We  have  much  the  same  expressions  again,  Psal. 
xxix.  1,  2,  and  Ixix.  7,  8.  See  also,  Psal.  Ivii.  5,  Ixxii.  18,  19,  cxv.  1.  So  the 
whole  church  of  God,  through  all  parts  of  the  earth.    Jssl  xlii.  10 — 12.    In 
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like  manner  the  saints  £tnd  angels  in  beaten  express  the  piety  of  their  hearts. 
Rev.  iv.  9,  11,  and  v.  11—14,  and  vii.  12.  This  is  the  event  that  the  hearts 
of  the  seraphim  especially  exult  in,  as  appears  by  Isa.  vL  2,  3,  "  Above  it  stood 
the  s^aphim.  And  one  cried  unto  another  and  said,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  Ls  full  of  his  glory."  So  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Luke  ii.  14,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  &c. 

It  is  mianifest  that  these  holy  persons  in  earth  and  heaven,  in  thus  ex'press- 
ing  their  desires  of  the  glory  of  God,  have  respect  to  it,  not  merely  as  a  subordi- 
nate end,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  something  else;  but  as  that  which  they  look 
upon  in  itself  valuable,  and  in  the  highest  degree  so.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
say,  that  in  these  ardent  exclamations,  tibey  are  only  giving  vent  to  their  vehemfent 
baievolence  to  their  fellow  creatxires,  and  expressmg  their  earnest  desires  that 
God  might  be  glorified,  that  so  his  subjects  may  be  made  happy  by  the  means. 
It  is  evident  it  is  not  so  much  love,  either  to  themselves,  or  fellow  creatures, 
which  they  express,  as  their  exalted  and  supreme  regard  to  the  most  high  and 
infinitely  glorious  Being.  When  the  church  says, "  Sot  linto  us,  not  unto  us,  O 
Jehovah,  but  to  thy  name  give  glory,"  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  she  only 
desires  that  God  may  have  glory,  as  a  necessary  or  convenient  means  of  their 
own  advancement  and  felicity.  From  these  things  it  appears,  by  the  eleventh 
position,  that  God's  glory  is  ihe  end  of  the  creation. 

6w  The  Scripture  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  Christ  sought  God's  glory,  as  his 
highest  and  last  end.  John  vii.  18,  "  He  that  speaketh  of  himself,  seeketh  his 
own  glory  ;  but  he  that  seeketh  his  gjory  that  sent  him,  the  same  is  true,  and 
no  unrighteousness  is  in  him."  When  Christ  says,  he  did  not  seek  his  own 
glory,  we  cannot  reasonably  understand  him,  that  he  had  no  regard  to  his  own 
glory,  even  the  glory  of  the  himian  nature  ;  for  the  gloiy  of  that  nature  was  part 
of  the  reward  promised  him,  and  of  the  joy  set  before  him.  But  we  must  un- 
derstand him,  that  this  was  not  his  ultimate  aim ;  it  was  not  the  end  that  chiefly 
governed  his  conduct ;  and  therefore  when,  in  opposition  to  this,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence,  he  says,  "  But  he  that  seeketh  his  glory  that  sent  him,  the 
same  is  true,"  &c.,  it  is  natural  from  the  antithesis  to  understand  him,  that  this 
was  his  ultimate  aim,  his  supreme  governingend.  John  xiL  27,  28,  '^  Now 
is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  1  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  : 
but  for  this  cause  came  I  imto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  tliy  name."  Christ 
was  now  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  expected  in  a  few  days  there  to  be  crucified , 
and  the  prospect  of  his  last  sufferings,  in  this  near  approach,  was  very,  terrible 
to  him.  Under  this  distress  of  mind,  in  so  terrible  a  view,  he  supports  himself 
with  a  prospect  of  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  his  sufferings^  vizi,  God's 

ery.  Now,  it  is  the  end  that  supports  the  agent  in  any  difficult  work  that 
undertakes,  and  above  all  others,  his  ultimate  and  supreme  end.  For  this  is 
above  all  others  valuable  in  his  eyes ;  and  so,  sufficient  to  countervail  the  difiS- 
culty  of  the  means.  That  is,  the  end,  which  is  in  itself  agreeable  apd  Sweet  to 
him,  which  ultimately  terminates  his  desires,  is  the  centre  of  rest  and  support ; 
and  so  must  be  the  fountain  and  sum  of  all  the  delight  and  comfort  he  has  in  his 
prospects,  with  respect  to  his  work.  Now  Christ  has  his  soul  straitened  and 
distressed  with  a  view  of  that  which  was  infinitely  the  most  diflScult  part  of  his 
work,  which  was  just  at  hand.  Now  certainly  if  his  mind  seeks  support  in  the 
conflict  from  a  view  of  his  end,  it  must  most  naturally  repair  to  tlie  highest  end, 
which  is  the  proper  fountain  of  all  support  in  this  case.  W^e  may  well  suppose, 
that  when  his  soul  confficts  with  the  appearance  of  the  most  extreme  difficulties, 
it  would  resort  for  support  to  the  idea  of  his  supreme  and  ultimate  end,  the  foun- 
tain of  all  the  support  and  comfort  he  has  in  the  means,  or  the  work.    The  same 
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thing,  viz.,  Christ's  seeking*  the  glory  of  God  as  his  ultimate  end,  is  manifest  by 
what  Christ  says,  when  he  comes  yet  nearer  to  the  hour  of  his  last  sufferings,  in 
that  remarkable  prayer,  the  last  he  ever  made  with  his  disciples,  on  the  evening 
before  his  crucifixion ;  wherein  he  expresses  the  sum  of  his  aims  and  desires.  His 
firet  words  are,  "  Father,  the  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  tliy  Son  also  may 
glorify  thee."  As  this  is  his  first  request,  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  his  supreme 
request  and  desire,  and  what  he  ultimately  aimed  at  in  all.  If  we  consider  what 
follows  to  the  end,  all  the  rest  that  b  ssdd  m  the  prayer,  seems  to  be  but  an  ampli- 
fication of  this  great  request. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  pretty  manifest,  that  Jesus  Christ  soueht 
the  glory  of  God  as  his  highest  and  last  end ;  and  that  therefore,  by  position 
twelfth,  this  was  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

7.  It  is.manifest  from  Scripture,  that  God's  glory  is  the  last  end  of  that  great 
work  of  providence,  the  work  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  manifest 
from  what  is  just  now  observed,  of  its  being  the  end  ultimately  sought  by  Jesus 
Christ  the  Redeemer.  And  if  we  further  consider  the  texts  mentioned  in  the 
proof  of  that,  and  take  notice  of  the  context,  it  will  be  very  evident,  that  it  was 
what  Christ  sought  as  his  last  end,  i-n  that  great  work  which  he  came  into  the 
world  upon,  viz.,  to  procure  redemption  for  his  people.  It  is  manifest  that  Christ 
professes  in  John  vii.  18,  that  he  did  not  seek  his  own  glory  in  what  he  did,  but 
the  glory  of  him  that  sent  him.  He  means  that  he  did  not  seek  his  own  gloiy, 
but  the  glory  of  him  that  sent  him,  in  the  work  of  his  ministry  ;  the  work  he 
performed,  and  which  he  came  into  the  world  to  perform,  and  which  his  Fathei 
sent  liim  to  work  out,  which  is  the  work  of  redemption.  And  with  respect  to 
that  text,  John  xii.  27,  28,  it  has  been  already  observed,  that  Clirist  comforted 
himself  in  the  view  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  his  work,  which  was  the  work 
of  redemption,  in  the  prospect  of  that  wliich  he  had  respect  to,  and  rejoiced  in, 
as  the  highest,  ultimate  and  most  valuable  excellent  end  of  that  work,  which  he 
set  his  heart  upon,  and  delighted  most  in.  And  in  the  answer  that  the  Father 
made  him  from  heaven  at  that  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  verse,  "  I  have 
both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again,"  the  meaning  plainly  is^  that  God  had 
glorified  his  name  in  what  Christ  had  done,  in  the  work  he  sent  hun  upon,  and 
would  glorify  it  again,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  in  what  he  should  further  do, 
and  in  the  success  thereof.  Christ  shows  that  he  understood  it  thus,  in  what  he 
says  upon  it,  when  the  people  took  notice  of  it,  wondering  at  the  voice  ;  some 
saying,  that  it  thundered,  others,  that  an  angel  spake  to  him.  Christ  says, 
'*  This  voice  came  not  because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes."  And  then  he  says 
(exulting  in  the  prospect  of  this  glorious  end  and  success)^ "  Now  is  the  judgment 
of  this  world  ;  now  is  the  prince  of  this  world  cast  out,  and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  In  the  success  of  the  same  work 
of  redemption,  he  places  his  own  glory,  as  was  observed  before,  in  these  words, 
in  the  23d  and  24th  verses  of  the  same  chapter :  "  The  hour  is  come,  that  the 
Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  acorn  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit." 

So  it  is  manifest  that  when  he  seeks  his  own  and  his  Father's  glory,  in  that 
prayer,  John  xvii.  (which,  it  has  been  observed,  he  then  seeks  as  his  last  end), 
he  seeks  it  as  the  end  of  that  great  work  he  came  into  the  world  upon,  which 
he  is  now.  about  to  finish  in  his  death.  What  follows  through  the  whole  pray- 
er, plainly  shows  this ;  and  particularly  the  4th  and  5th  verses.  "  I  have 
GClorified  thee  on  the  earth  :  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to 
do.     And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self."    Here  it  is 
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pretty  plain  that  declaring  to  his  Father,  that  he  had  glorified  him  on  earth,  and 
dnished  the  work  God  gave  him  to  do,  meant  that  he  had  finished  the  work 
which  God  ^ve  him  to  do  for  this  end,  viz.,  tliat  he  might  be  glorified.  He 
had  now  finished  that  fomidationthat  be  came  into  the  world  to  lay  for  his 
glory.  He  had  laid  a  foundation  for  his  Father's  obtaining  his  will,  and  the 
utmost  that  he  designed.  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  God's  glory  was  the 
utmost  of  his  desi^,  or  his  ultimate  end  in  this  great  work. 

And  it  is  manifest  by  John  xiii.  31, 32,  that  the  gtory  of  the  Father,  and  his 
own  glory,  are  what  Christ  exulted  in^  in  the  prospect  of  his  approaching  suf- 
ferings, when  Judas  was  gone  out  to  betray  him,  as  the  end  his  heart  was  main- 
ly set  upon,  and  supremely  delighted  in.  "  Therefore  when  he  was  gone  out, 
Jesus  said.  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him.  If 
God  be  glorified  in  him,  God  shall  also  glorify  him  in  himself,  and  shall  straight- 
way glorify  him." 

That  the  glory  of  God  is  the  highest  and  last  end  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
is  confirmed  by  the  song  of  the  anffels  at  Christ's  birth.  Luke  ii.  14,  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  eartn,  peace  and  good  will  towards  men."  It 
must  be  supposed  that  they  knew  what  was  God's  last  end  in  sending  Christ  into 
the  world  :  and  that  in  their  rejoicing  on  the  occasion  of  his  incarnation,  their 
minds  would  be  most  taken  up  with,  and  would  most  rejoice  in  that  which  was 
most  valuable  and  glorious  m  it ;  which  must  consist  in  its  relation  to  that 
which  was  its  chief  and  ultimate  end.  And  we  may  further  suppose,  that  the 
thing  which  chiefly  engaged  their  minds,  as  what  was  most  glorious  and  joyful 
m  the  affair,  is  what  would  be  first  expressed  in  that  song  which  was  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  their  minds,  and  exultation  of  their  hearts. 

The  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  in  Phil.  ii.  6 — 11,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  John  xii. 
23, 28,  and  xiii.  31,  32,  and  xvii.  1,  4,  6,  "  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  be'mg  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  hum- 
bled himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross : 
wherefore  Grod  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name,  &c,  that 
at  the  nafne  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord,  to  the  elory  of  God  the  Father,^'  So  God's  glory,  or  the 
praise  of  his  glory,  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption,  in  Epii. 
i*  3,  &c.,  '^  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ :  according 
3s  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him. — Having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren— to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,^^  And  in  th6  continuance  of  the 
same  discourse  concerning  the  redemption  of  Christ,  in  what  follows  in  the 
same  chapter,  God's  glory  is  once  and  again  mentioned  as  the  great  end  of  all. 
Several  things  belonging  to  that  great  redemption  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
verses ;  such  as  God's  great  wisdom  in  it,  verse  8.  The  clearness  of  light  grant- 
ed through  Christ,  verse  9.  God's  gathering  together  in  one,  all  things  in 
keaven  Sad  earth  in  Christ,  verse  10.  God's  givmg  the  Christians  that  were 
first  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  from  among  the  Jews,  an  interest  in  this 
great  redemption,  verse  11.  Then  the  great  end  is  added, verse  12.  "That 
]^e  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory ,  who  first  trusted  in  Christ.*'  And  then 
is  mentioned  the  bestowing  of  the  same  gre^t  salvation  on  the  Gentiles,  in  its 
beginning  or  first  fruits  m  the  world,  and  in  the  completing  it  in  another 
^orld,  in  the  two  next  verses.  And  then  the  same  great  end  is  added  again  : 
"  In  whom  ye  also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  ot 
Vol.  ii.  30 
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your  salvation;  in  whom  abo,  after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the /earnest  of  our  inheritance,  until  the  redemp- 
"  tion  of  the  purchased  possession,  unto  the  praise  of  his  glory, ^^  The  same 
thing  is  expressed  much  in  the  same  manner,  in  2  Cor.  iv.  14,  16,  **  He  which 
raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us 
with  you.  For  all  things  are  for  your  sake,  that  the  abundance  of  grace  might 
through  the  thanksgiving  of  many,  redound  to  the  glory  of  God,^^ 

The  same  is  spoKen  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Psal.  Ixxix.  9,  "  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy 
name ;  deliver  us  and  purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name's  sake."  So  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ  Isa.  xhv.  23,  "  Sing,  0  ye  hea- 
vens ;  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it ;  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth :  break  forth 
mto  singing,  ye  mountains,  0  forest,  and  every  tree  therem ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
redeemed  Jacob,  and  glorified  himsfxf  in  Israel."  Thus  the  works  of  creation 
are  called  upon  to  rejoice  at  the  attaining  of  the  same  end,  by  the  redemption  of 
God's  people,  that  the  angels  rejoiced  at,  when  Christ  was  bom.  See  also 
chap,  xlviii.  10,  11,  and  xliv.  3. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of 
redemption, — which  is  the  chief  work  of  providence  towards  the  moral  world, 
as  is  abundantly  manifest  from  Scripture :  the  whole  universe  being  put  in  sub- 

1'ection  to  Jesus  Christ ;  all  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men  being  subject  to 
lim,  as  executing  this  office ;  and  put  under  him  to  that  end,  that  all  things  mav 
be  ordered  by  him,  in  subservience  to  the  great  designs  of  his  redemption ;  all 
power,  as  he  says,  being  given  to  him,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  that  he  may  give 
eternal  hfe  to  as  many  as  the  Father  has  given  him ;  and  he,  being  exalted  far 
above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might  and  dominion,  and  made  head  over 
all  things  to  the  church.  The  angels  being  put  in  subjec*tion  to  him,  that  he 
may  employ  them  all  as  ministering  spirits,  for  the  good  of  them  that  shall  be 
the  heirs  of  his  salvation ;  and  ali  mings  being  so  governed  by  their  Redeemer 
for  them  that  all  things  are  theirs,  whether  things  present  or  things  to  come  ; 
and  all  God's  works  of  providence  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  which 
we  have  an  account  of  in  Scripture  history,  or  that  are  foretold  in  Scripture  pro- 
phecy, being  evidently  subordinate  to  the  great  purposes  and  ends  of  this  great 
work.  And  besides,  the  work  of  redemption  is  that  work,  by  which  good  men 
are,  as  it  were,  created,  or  brought  into  being,  as  good  men,  or  as  restored  to 
holiness  and  happiness.  The  work  of  redemption  is  a  new  creation,  according 
to  Scripture  representation,  whereby  men  are  brought  into  a  new  existence,  or 
are  made  new  creatures. 

From  these  things  it  follows,  according  to  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  positions, 
that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  last  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

8.  The  Scripture  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  God's  fflory  is  his  last  end  in  his 
moral  government  of  the  world  in  general.  This  has  been  already  shovm 
concerning  several  things  that  belong  to  GJod's  moral  government  of  the  world. 
As  particularly,  in  the  Work  of  redemption,  the  chief  of  all  his  dispensations, 
in  his  moral  government  of  the  world.  And  I  have  also  observed  it,  with 
respect  to  the  duty  which  God  requires  of  the  subjects  of  his  moral  government, 
in  requiring  them  to  seek  his  glor]r  as  their  last  end.  And  this  is  actually  the 
last  end  of  the  moral  goodness  required  of  them ;  the  end  which  gives  their 
moral  goodness  its  chief  value.  And  also,  that  it  is  what  that  person  which 
God  has  set  at  the  head  of  the  moral  world,  as  its  chief  TOveroor,  even  Jesus 
Christ,  seeks  as  his  chief  end.  And  it  has  been  shown,  that  it  is  the  chief  end 
for  which  that  part  of  the  moral  world  which  are  good,  are  made,  or  have  theii 
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existence  as  good.  I  now  further  observe,  that  this  is  the  exnl  of  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  public  worship  and  ordinances  of  God  among  mankind.  Hag. 
i.  8,  **  Go  up  to  the  mountain,  and  bring  wood,  and  build  the  hous6;  and  I  vml 
take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorifed^  saith  the  Lord."  This  is  spoken  of 
as  the  end  of  God's  promises  of  rewards,  and  of  their  fulfilment.  2  Cot.  i.  20, 
"  For  all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him  amen,  to  the  glory 
of  God  by  us."  And  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  execution  of  God's 
tibreatenings,  in  the  punishment  of  sin.  Num.  xiv.  20 — 23,  "  And  the  Lobd 
said,  I  have  pardon«i  according  to  thy  word,  ^ut  as  truly  as  I  live,  all  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  because  all  these  men,  &c — 
Surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land.''  The  glory  of  Jehovah  is  evidently  here 
spoken  of,  as  that  which  he  had  regard  to,  as  his  highest  and  ultimate  end ; 
which*,  therefore,  he  could  not  fail  of ;  but  must  take  place  everywhere,  and  in 
every  case,  through  all  parts  of  his  dominion,  whatever  became  of  men.  And 
whatever  abatements  might  be  made,  as  to  judgments  deserved ;  and  whatever 
changes  might  be  made  in  the  course  of  God's  proceeding,  from  compassion  to 
sinners ;  yet  the  attaining  of  God's  glory  was  an  end,  which  being  ultinate  and 
supreme,  must  in  no  case  whatsoever  give  place.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end 
of  Grod's  executing  judgments  on  his  enemies  in  this  world.  Exod.  xiv.  17, 18, 
•*  And  I  wiU  get  me  honor  {Ikhabhedhd,  I  will  be  glorified)  upon  Pharaoh,  and 
upon  all  his  host,"  &c.  Ezek.  xxviii.  22,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold 
I  am  against  thee,  0  Ziou,  and  I  will  he  glorified  in  the  midst  of  thee :  and 
they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  shall  htive  executed  judgments  in 
her,  and  shall  be  sanctified  in  her."  So  Ezek.  xxxix.  13,  "  Yea,  all  the 
people  of  the  land  shall  bury  them :  and  it  shall  be  to  them  a  renown,  the  day 
that  I  shall  he  glorified,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

And  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  end,  both  of  the  executions  of  wrath,  and  in 
the  glorious  exercises  of  mercy,  in  the  misery  and  happiness  of  another  world. 
Rom.  ix.  22,  23,  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  ha  wrath,  and  make  his 
power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering,  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to 
destruction ;  and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the 
vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory."  And  this  is  spoken 
of  as  the  end  of  the  day  of  judgment,  w^hich  is  the  time  appointed  fot  the 
highest  exercises  of  God's  authority  as  moral  governor  of  the  world ;  and  is,  as 
it  were,  the  day  of  the  consummation  of  God's  moral  government,  with  respect 
to  all  his  subjects  in  heaven,  earth  and  hell.  2  Thess.  i.  9,  10,  ^^  Who  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
fit>m  the  glory  of  his  power ;  when  he  shall  come  to  he  glorified  in  his  saints,  and 
to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe."  Then  his  glory  shall  be  obtained,  with 
respect  both  to  saints  and  sinners. 

From  these  things  it  is  manifest  by  the  fourth  position,  that  God's  glory  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

9.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  glory  of  God  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  last  end  of  many  of  God's  works ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  this  thing  is  in  fact  the  issue  and  result  of  the  works  of  God's  common 
providence,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Let  us  take  God's  glory  in  what 
sense  soever,  consistent  with  its  being  something  brought  to  pass,  or  a  good  at- 
tained by  s^y  work  of  God,  certainly  it  is  the  consequence  of  these  works ;  and 
besides  it  is  expressly  so  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  This  is  implied  in  Psalm  viii.  1, 
wherein  are  celebrated  the  works  of  creation;  the  heavens  being  the  works  of 
God's  fingers ;  the  moon  and  the  stars  being  ordained  by  God,  and  God's  making 
man  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  &c    The  first  verse  is,  "  O  Lord,  our  Lord, 
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how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !  Who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the 
heavens,"  or  upon  the  heavens.  By  ruime  and  glory ^  very  much  the  same 
thing  is  intended  here  as  in  many  other  places^  as  shall  be  particularly  shown 
afterwards.  So  the  Psalm  concludes  as  it  began :  "  0  Lord,  our  Lord,  how 
excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !"  So  in  Pslam  cxlviii.,  after  a  particular 
mention  of  the  works  of  creation,  enumerating  them  in  order,  the  Psalmist  says, 
verse  13,  **  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excel- 
lent, his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  the  heaven."  And  m  Psalm  civ.  31,  after 
a  very  particular,  orderly,  and  magnificent  representation  of  God's  works  of 
.  creation  and  common  providence,  it  is  said,  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure 
forever;  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works."  Here  God's  gloiy  is  spoken  of 
as  the  grand  result  and  blessed  consequence  of  all  these  works,  which  God  values, 
and  on  account  of  which  he  rejoices  in  these  works.  And  this  is  one  thing 
doubtless  implied  in  the  song  of  the  seraphim,  Isaiah  vi.  3  :  "  Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lord  of  Hosts !    The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.". 

The  glory  of  God,  in  bein^  the  result  and  consequence  of  those  works  of 
providence  that  have  been  mentioned,  is  in  fact  the  consequence  of  the  creation. 
The  good  attained  in  the  use  of  a  thing  made  for  use,  is  the  result  of  the  making 
of  that  thing,  as  the  signifying  the  time  of  day,  when  actually  attained  by  the 
use  of  a  watch,  is  the  consequence  of  the  making  Of  the  watch.  So  that  it  is 
apparent  that  the  glory  of  God  is  a  thing  that  is  actually  the  result  and  con- 
sequence of  the  creation  of  the  world.  And  from  what  has  been  already  observed, 
it  appears,  that  it  is  what  God  seeks  as  good,  valuable  and  excellent  in  itself. 
And  I  presume,  none  will  pretend  that  there  is  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  rendermg  it  a  thing  valuable  in  some  of  the  instances  wherein  it 
takes  place,  and  not  m  others ;  or  that  the  glory  of  God,  though  indeed  an 
effect  of  all  God's  works,  is  an  exceeding  desirable  effect  of  some  of  them ;  but 
of  others  a  worthless  and  insignificant  enect  God's  glory  therefore,  must  be  a 
desirable,  valuable  consequence  of  the  work  of  creation.  Yea,  it  is  expressly 
spoken  of  in  Psalm  civ.  3  (as  was  observed),  as  an  effect,  on  account  of  which, 
God  rejoices  and  takes  pleasure  in  the  works  of  creation. 

Therefore  it  is  manifest  by  Position  3d,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  an  ultimate 
end  in  the  creation  of  the  world 


SECTION  IV. 


Places  of  Scripture  that  lead  us  to  suppose,  (hat  God  created  the  World  for  his  Name, 
to  make  his  perfections  known,  and  that  he  made  it  for  his  Praise. 

Hebe  I  shall  first  take  notice  of  some  passages  of  Scripture,  that  speak  of 
God's  name  as  being  mide  God's  end,  or  the  object  of  his  regard,  and  the  re- 
gard of  his  virtuous  and  holy,  intelligent  creatures,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  observed  of  God^s  glory. 

As  particularly,  God's  name  is  in  like  manner  spoken  of,  as  the  end  of  his 
acts  of  goodness  towards  the  good  part  of  the  moral  world,  and  of  his  works 
of  mercy  and  salvation  towards  his  people.  As  1  Sam.  xii.  22,  "  The  Lord 
will  not  forsake  his  people,  for  his  great  nam^s  sake.*^  Psalm  xxiii.  3,  "  He 
restoreth  my  soul,  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  for  his  name^s 
sake.**   Psalm  xxxi.  3,  "  For  thy  name^s  sake,  lead  me  and  guide  me.**    Psalm 
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fix.  21,  "  But  do  thou  for  me -for  thy  name^s  sakeJ*^    The  forgiveness  of 

in  in  particular,  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  for  God's  name's  sake.  1  John 
li.  12,  **  I  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you  fdr 
his  namei^s  sake,^^  Psalm  xxv.  11, "  For  thy  name's  sake^  0  Lord,  pardon  mine 
iniquity,  for  it  is  great"  Psahn  Ixxix.  9,  "  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation, 
for  the  glory  of  thy  name,  and  deliver  us,  and  purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy 
name's  sake!'  Jer.  xiv.  7,  "  0  Lord,  though  our  imquities  testify  against  us, 
do  thou  it  for  thy  name's  sake.** 

These  things  seem  to  show,  that  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  for  God's  name's 
sake.  Leading  and  guiding  in  the  wav  of  safety  and  happiness,  restoring  the 
soul,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  that  help,  dehverance  and  salvation,  that  is 
consequent  thereon,  is  for  God's  name.  And  here  it  is  observable,  that  those 
two  ereat  temporal  salvations  of  God's  people,  the  redemption  from  Egypt, 
and  that  from  Babylon,  that  are  often  represented  as  figures  and  similitudes  of 
the  redemption  of  Christ,  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  being  wrought  for  Gtod's 
name's  sake.  So  is  that  great  work  of  God,  in  delivering  his  people  from 
Egypt,  carrying  them  through  the  wilderness  to  their  rest  in  Canaan.  2  Sam. 
Til.  23,  ^^  And  what  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people,  even  like  Israel, 
whom  God  went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to  maJke  him  a  name." 
Psalm  cvi.  8,  **  Nevertheless  he-saved  them  for  his  name's  sake.'*  Isaiah  Ixiii. 
12,  **  That  fed  them  by  the  right  hand  of  Moses,  with  his  glorious  arm,  divid- 
ing the  waters  before  them,  to  make  himself  an  everlasting  name."  In  Ezek. 
n.  God,  rehearsing  the  various  parts  of  this  wonderful  work,  adds  from  time  to 
time, "  ItDTOu^tUfor  my  name's  sake,  that  it  should  not  be  polluted  before  the 
heathen,"  as  m  ver.  9,  14,  22.  See  also  Josh,  vii,  8,  9,  Dan.  ix.  15.  So  is 
the  redemption  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Isaiah  xlviii.  9,  10,  "  For  my 
name's  sakey  will  I  defer  mine  anger.  For  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own 
sake  will  I  do  it,  for  how  should  my  nam£  be  polluted  V  In  Ezek.  xxxvi.  21, 
22, 23,  the  reason  is  given  for  God's  mercy  in  restoring  Israel :  "  But  I  had 

pi^  for  my  holy  name. ^Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  do  not  this  for  your  sakes, 

0  house  of  Israel,  but  for  my  holy  name's  sake  ;  and  I  will  sanctify  my  great 
"«»ic,  which  was  profaned  among  the  heathen."  And  chap,  xxxix.  25, "  There- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Now  will  I  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Jacob, 
and  have  mercy  upon  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  vnll  be  jealous  for  my 
Wy  name."  Darnel  prays  that  God  would  forgive  his  people,  and  show  them 
niercy  for  his  own  sake,  Dan.  ix.  19. 

When  God  from  time  to  time  speaks  of  showing  mercy,  and  exercising 
g^^odness,  and  promoting  his  people's  happmess  for  his  name's  sake,  we  cannot 
^derstand  it  as  of  a  merely  subordinate  end.  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  say, 
^t  he  promotes  their  happiness  for  his  name's  sake,  in  subordination  to  their 
S^ ;  and  that  his  name  may  be  exalted  only  for  their  sakes,  as  a  means  of 
P'<>Qiotbg  their  happiness ;  especially  when  such  expressions  as  these  are  used : 
"  For  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it,  for  how  should  my 
»ame  be  polluted  ?"  and  «  Not  for  your  sakes  do  I  this,  but  for  my  holy 
^««ae's  sake.'* 

Again,  it  is  represented  as  though  God's  people  had  their  existence,  at  least 
^  God's  people,  for  God's  name's  sake.  God's  redeemmg  or  purchasing  them, 
that  they  might  be  his  people,  for  his  name,  implies  this.  As  in  that  passage 
Daentioned  before,  2  Sam.  vii.  23,  "  Thy  people  Israel^whom  God  went  to  re- 
deem for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  a  name."  So  God's  making 
7^  a  people  for  his  name,  is  implied  in  Jer.  xiiL  11,  "  For  as  the  girdle  cleaveth 
"ie  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave  unto  me  the  wnole  house  of 
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Israel,  &c., that  they  majr  be  unto  me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name.^''   Acta 

XV.  14,  "  Simeon  hath  declared  how  God  at  the  first  did  viat  the  Gentiles,  to 
take  out  of  them  a  people /or  his  name.^^ 

This  also  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  virtue  and  religion,  and  holy  bdiavior 
of  the  saints.  Rom.  i.  5,  "  By  whom  we  have  received  grace  and  apostleship^ 
for  obedience  to  the  faith  among  all  nations  for  his  name"    Matth.  xix.  29, 

"Every  one  that  forsaketh  houses  or  brethren,  &c., -for  my  name^s  sake, 

shall  receive  an  hundred  fold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life."  3  John  7, 
"  Because  that /or  his  name^s  sake  they  went  forth,  taking  notliing  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.'' Rev.  ii.  3,  "  And  hast  borne,  and  hast  patience,  and  for  my  name's 
sake  hast  labored,  and  hast  not  fainted." 

And  we  find  that  holy  persons  express  ihei^  desire  of  this,  and  their  joy  in 
it,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  glory  of  God.  2  Sam.  vii.  26,  "  Let  thy  name 
be  magnified  forever."  Psalm  Ixxvi.  1,  "  In  Judah  is  God  known :  his  name 
is  great  in  Israel."  Psalm  cxlviii.  13,  "  Let  them  prsusethe  name  of  the  Lord ; 
for  his  name  alone  is  excellent!  His  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heaven." 
Psalm  cxxxv.  13,  "  Thy  name,  0  Lord,  endureth  forever,  and  thy  memorial 
throughout  all  generations."  Isaiah  xii.  4,  "  Declare  his  doings  among  the 
people,  make  mention  that  his  name  is  exalted." 

The  judgments  God  executes  on  the  wicked,  are  spoken  of  as  being  for  the 


sake  of  his  name,  in  like  manner  as  for  his  glory.  Exod.  ix.  16,  "  And  in  very 
deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  in  thee  my  power,  and 
that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth."  Neh.  ix.  10,  "  And 
showedst  si^ns  and  wonders  upon  Pharaoh,  and  all  his  servants,  and  on  all  the 
people  of  his  land ;  for  thou  knewest  that  they  dealt  proudly  against  them ;  so 
didst  thou  get  thee  a  name  as  at  this  day." 

And  this  is  spoken  of  as  a  consequence  of  the  works  of  creation,  in  like 
manner  as  God's  fflory.  Psalm  viii.  1,  "  O  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  earth !  Who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens."  And  then  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  observations  on  the  works  of  creation,  the  Psalm  ends  thus, 
verse  9,  "  0  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !"  So 
Psahn  cxlviii.  13,  after  a  particular  mention  of  the  various  works  of  creation, 
^'  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent  in  all 
the  earth,  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  the  heaven."- 

So  we  find  manifestation,  or  making  known  Grod's  perfedionSf  his  greatnus 
and  excellency y  is  spoken  of  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  God's  gloiy. 

There  are  several  Scriptures  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  this  to  be  the 
great  thing  that  God  sought  of  the  moral  world,  and  the  end  aimed  at  in  th< 
moral  agents,  which  he  had  created,  wherem  they  are  to  be  active  in  answering 
their  end.  This  seems  implied  in  that  argument  God's  people  sometimes  made 
use  of,  in  deprecating  a  state  of  death  and  destruction ;  that  m  such  astate,  thev 
cannot  know  or  nlake  known  the  glorious  excellency  of  (3od,  Psalm  Ixxxviiu 
18,  19,  "  Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave,  or  thy  faithfiilness 
in  destruction  ?  Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark,  and  my  righteous- 
ness in  the  land  of  forgetfulness  V  So  Psalm  xxx.  9,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  18,  19. 
The  argument  seems  to  be  this :  Why  should  we  perish  ?  And  how  shall  thine 
end,  for  which  thou  hast  made  us,  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  destruction,  in  which 
thy  gloiy  cannot  be  known  or  declared  ? 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  good  part  of  the  moral  world,  or  the  end 
of  Grod's  people,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glory  of  God.  Isaiah  xliii.  21, 
"  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself,  they  shall  show  forth  my  praise." 
1  Peter  iL  9,  '*  But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthoods  a  holy 
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nation,  a  peculiar  people,  that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  him,  who  hath 
called  you  out  of  darlqnessinto  marvellous  light" 

And  this  seems  to  be  represented  as  the  thing  wherein  the  value  and  proper 
fruit  and  end  of  their  virtue  appear.  Isaiah  Ix.  6 — speaking  ofihe  conversion 
of  the  Gentile  nations  to  true  religion — "  They  shall  come^— — and  show  forth 
the  praises  of  the  Lord."  Isaiah  Ixvi.  19,  "  I  will  send^— unto  the  nations- 
and  to  the  isles  afar  off,  that  have  not  heard  my  fame,  neither  have  seen  my 
glory ;  and  they  shall  declare  my  glory  among  the  G^tiles." 

And  this  seems  by  Scripture  representations  to  be  the  end,  in  the  desires  of 
which,  and  delight  in  which  appear  the  proper  tendency  and  rest  of  true  virtue, 
and  holy  dispositions,  much  in  Uie  same  manner  as  the  gloiy  of  God.  1  Chron. 
xvi.  8, "  Make  known  his  deeds  among  the  people."  Ver.  23, 24,  "  Show  forth 
from  day  to  day  thy  salvation.  Declare  his  glory  amone  the  heathen."  See 
also,  Psedm  ix.  1,  11,  14,  and  xix.  1,  and  xxvi.  7,  and  Txxi.  18,  and  Ixxv.  9, 
and  Ixxvi.  1,  and  Ixxix.  13,  and  xcvi.  2,  3,  and  ci.  1,  and  cvii.  22,  and  cxviii. 
17,  and  cxlv.  6,  11,  12,  Isaiah  xlii.  12,  and  Ixiv.  1, 2,  Jer.  1.  10. 

This  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  acts  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment ;  particularly  the  great  judgments  he  executes  fer  sin.  Exod.  ix.  16, 
"  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  to  show  in  thee  my 
power,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth."     Dan. 

IV.  17, "  This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  &c., to  the  intent  that 

the  living  may  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 

g'veth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will ;  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men.'* 
at  places  to  this  purpose  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularly  recited.    ' 

This  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  grtat  end  of  God's  works  of  favor  and  mercy  to 
his  people.  2  Kings  xix.  19,  "  Now,  therefore,  0  Lord  our  God,  I  beseech 
thee,  save  fliou  us  out  of  his  band,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  know 

that  thou  art  the  Lord  God,  even  thou  only."    1  Kings  viii.  69,  60,  « that 

he  maintain  the  qiuse  of  his  servant,  and  the  cause  of  his  people  Israel  at  all 
times,  as  the  matter  shall  require,  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  that 
the  Lord  is  God,  and  that  there  is  none  else." 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  vncked,  and 
also  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  righteous.  Rom.  ix.  22,  23, "  What  if  God, 
willmg  to  show  his  wrath,  and  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much 
long-OTffering,  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction ;  and  that  he  might 
make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy  which  he  hath  arore 
prepared  unto  glory  ?" 

This  is  spoken  of  from  time  to  time,  as  a  great  end  of  the  miracles  which 
God  wrought  See  Exod.  vii.  17,  and  viii.  10,  and  x.  2.  Deut.  xxix.  5,  6. 
Ezek.  xxiv.  27. 

^  This  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  (Ordinances.  Exod.  xxix.  44,  45,  46, 
"  And  I  will  sanctify  the-  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ;  I  will  sanctify  also 
both  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  minister  to  me  in  uie  priest's  office.  And  I  vnll 
dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God.  And  they  ^all 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God,"  &c  Chap.  xxxi.  13,  "  Verily  my  Sab- 
baths shall  ye  keep ;  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you,  throughout  your  gen- 
erations ;  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  doth  sanctify  you."  We 
have  again  almost  the  same  words,  Ezek.  xx.  12,  20. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  redemption  out  of  Egypt.  Psalm 
cvL  8,  "  Nevertheless  he  saved  them  for  his  name's  sake,  that  he  might  make  his 
mighty  poiver  to  he  known."  See  also  Exod.  vii.  5,  and  Deiit.  iv.  34,  35.  And 
also  of  the  redemption  from  the  Babylonish  captivit;^     Ezek.  xx.  34 — 38, 
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"  And  I  will  bring  you  out  from  the  people,  and  will  gather  you  out  of  the 
countries  whither  ye  are  scattered.— And  I  will  brihg  you  into  the  wilder- 
nesBS  of  the  people ;  and  there  I  will  plead  with  you  as  I  pleaded  with  your 
fathers  in  the  wilderness  of  the  land  of  Egypt— —And  I  will  bring  you  into 

the  bond  of  the  covenant.     And  I  will  purffe  out  the  rebels and  ye  shall 

know  that  I  am  the  Lord.'^  Verse  42,  "  ^na  ye  shall  know  that  lam  Uie  Lord^ 
when  I  shall  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel."  Verse  44, "  And  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  wrought  with  you /or  my  name^s  sake,^^  See 
also  chap,  xxviii.  25,  26,  and  xxxvi.  11,  and  xxxni.  6—13. 

This  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  work  of  redemption  of  Jesus 
Christ :  both  of  the  purchase  of  redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  application  of 
redemption.     Rom.  iiL  25,  26,  ^^  Whom  God  had  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 

through  faith  in  his  blood, /o  declare  hisrighteovsness. To  declare,  I  say,  cU 

this  time  his  righteousness;  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus."  Eph.  ii.  4 — 7,  "  But  God  who  is  rich  m  mercy,  &c.  Tha£ 
he  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace,  in  his  kindness  towards  us 
through  Jesus  Christ."  Chap.  iii.  8—10,  "  To  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to  ms^e  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship 
of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God, 
who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ :  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  frind- 
palities  and  powers  hi  heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  the  church  the  mani*- 
fold  wisdom  of  God.*^  Psal.  xxii.  21,  22,  "  Save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth.  / 
unll  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren :  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  will 
I  praise  thee,"  compared  with  Heb.  ii.  12,  and  John  xvii.  26.  Isa.  Ixiv.  1, 2,  •*  O 
that  thou  wouldest  rend  the  heavens to  make  thy  name  knoum  to  thine  ad- 
versaries" 

And  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  that  great  actual  salvation,  which  shoiUd 
follow  Christ's  purchase  of  salvation,  both  amon^  Jews  and  Gentiles.     Isa. 

xlix.  22,  23,  "  I  will  lift  up  my  hand  to  the  Gentdes ^and  they  shall  bring 

thy  sons  in  their  arms -and  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers— —and  thou 

shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  See  also,  Ezek.  xvi.  62,  and  xxix.  21,  and 
xxxiv.  27,  and  xxxvi.  38,  and  xxxix.  28,  29.  Joel  iii.  17. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  God's  common  providence.  Job  xxxvii.  6, 
7,  '^  For  he  saith  to  the  snow,  Be  thou  on  the  earth.  Likewise  to  the  small 
rain,  and  to  the  great  rain  of  his  strength.  He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man, 
that  all  men  may  know  his  work." 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  day  of  jud^ent,  that  grand  consummation 
•f  God's  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  &e  day  for  the  bringing  all  things 
to  their  designed  ultimate  issue.  It  is  called  ^'  The  day  of  the  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  Grod,"  Rom.  ii.  5. 

And  the  declaration,  or  openly  manifesting  God's  excellency  is  spoken  of 
as  the  actual,  happy  consequence  and  effect  of  the  work  of  creation.  Psal.  xix. 
at  the  beginning,  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handy  work.     Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  night  unto  night  show- 

eth  knowledge. ^In  them  hath  he  placed  a  tabernacle  for  thesun,  which  is  as  a 

bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  rtm  his 
race,"  &c. 

In  like  manner,  there  are  many  Scriptures  that  speak  of  God's  praise, 
in  many  of  the  forementioned  respects,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  of  his  name 
and  glory. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  being  of  Grod's  people,  in  the  same  manner. 
Jer.  xiii.  11,  '^  For  as  the  girdle,  cleaveth  to  the  lobs  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused 
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to  deave  unto  me  the  whole  hoase  of  Israel,  and  the  whole  house  of  Jitdah, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  that  they  might  be  unto,  me  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and 
for  a  ^lory." 

It  IS  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  moral  world.  Matth.  xxi.  16,  •'  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  perfected  praisei*^  That  is,  so  hast  thou 
in  thy  sovereignty  and  wisdom  ordered  it,  that  thou  shouldest  obtain  the  great 
end  for  which  intelligent  creatures  are  made,  more  especially  from  some  of  them 
that  are  in  themselves  weak,  or  inferior  and  more  insufficient.  Compare  Psal 
viiL  1,  2.  ^ 

And  the  same  thmg  that  was  observed  before  concerning  the  making  known 
Grod's  excellency,  may  also  be  observed  concerning  God^s  praise.  That  it  is 
made  use  of  as  an  argument  in  deprecating  a  state  of  destruction,  that  in  such  a 
state  this  end  cannot  be  answered ;  in  such  a  manner  as  seems  to  imply  its  being 
an  ultimate  end,  that  God  had  made  man  for.  PsaL  Ixxxviii.  10,  "  Shall  the 
dead  arise  and  praise  thee  ?  Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave  ?  ' 
Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  ?"  Psal.  xxx.  9,  "  What  profit  is  there 
in  my  blood  ?  When  I  go  down  to  the  pit,  shall  the  dust  praise  thee  ?  Shall  it 
declare  thy  truth  ?*'  Psal.  cxv.  17,  18,  **  The  dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  neither 
any  that  go  down  into  silence  ;  but  we  will  bless  the  Lord,  from  this  timfe  forth 
and  forevermore.  Praise  ye  the  Lord?''  Isa.  xxxviii.  18,  19,  "  For  the  grave 
cannot  praise  thee,  death  cannot  celebrate  thee  ;  they  that  go  down  into  the 
pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.     The  living,  the  living,  he  shau  praise  thee^ 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  virtue  of  God's  people,  in  like  manner  as  is 
God's  glory.  Phil.  i.  1 1,  "  Being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which 
are  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.^' 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  Eph.,  where  that  work  in  the  various  parts  of  it  is  particularly  insisted  on  and 
set  forth  in  its  exceeding  glory,  this  is  mentioned  from  time  to  time  as  the  great 
end  of  all,  that  it  should  be  "^o  the  praise  of  his  glory.  (As  in  verses  6, 12, 14.) 
By  which  we  may  doubtless  understand  much  the  same  thing,  with  that  whicn 
in  Phil.  i.  11,  is  expressed,  "  his  praise  and  glory.^*  Agreeable  to  this,  Jacob's 
fourth  son,  irom  whom  the  Messiah  the  great  Redeemer  was  to  proceed,  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  or  the  special  direction  of  God's  providence,  was  called  praise, 
with  reference  to  this  happy  consequence,  and  glorious  end  of  that  great  redemp- 
tion, this  Messiah,  one  of  his  posterity,  was  to  work  out 

This  in  the  Old  Testament  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  forgiveness  of  the 
sin  of  God's  people,  and  their  salvation,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  God's  name 
and  glory.  Isa.  xlviii.  9, 10, 11,  "  For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger, 
and  tor  my  praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee,  that  I  cut  thee  not  off.  Behold  I  have 
refined  thee,  for  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it ;  for  how 
should  my  name  be  polluted  ?    And  my  glory  will  I  not  ^ve  to  another."    Jer. 

xxxiii.  8,  9,  "And  1  will  cleanse  them  from  all  their  iniquity and  I  will 

pardon  all  their  iniquities.— -And  it  shall  be  tome  a  name  of  joy,  upraise,  ^nd 
an  honor." 

And  that  the  holy  part  of  the  moral  world,  do  express  desires  of  this,  and 
delight  in  it,  as  the  end  which  holy  principles  in  them  tend  to,  reach  after,  and 
rest  in,  in  their  highest  exercises,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glory  of  God, 
Is  abundantly  manifest.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  particular  places 
wherein  this  appears ;  wherein  the  saints  declare  this,  l^  expressing  their  earn- 
est desires  of  God's  praise ;  calling  on  all  nations,  and  all  beings  in  heaven  and 
earth  to  praise  him ;  in  a  rapturous  manner  calling  on  one  another,  cr}ing,  "Hal- 
lelujah, praise  ye  the  Lord,  praise  him  forever."     Expressing  their  resolutions 
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to  praise  him  as  long  as  they  live,  through  all  generations,  and  forever ;  declai« 
ing  how  good,  how  pleasant  and  comely  the  praise  of  Grod  is,  &c 

And  it  is  manifest  that  God's  praise  is  the  desirable  and  glorious  consequence 
and  effect  of  all  the  works  of  creation,  by  such  places  as  these :  Psalm  cxlv. 
5-^10,  and  cxbdii.  throughout^  and  ciii.  19^ — ^22. 


SECTION    V. 


Places  of  Scripture  from  whence  it  may  be  argaed,  that  communications  of  good  to 
the  Creature,  was  one  thing  which  God  had  in  view,  as  an  Ultimate  Ead  of  the 
Creation  of  the  World. 

I  1 .  AccoRDiNQ  to  the  Scripture,  communicating  good  to  the  creatures,  is  what 
is  in  itself  pleasing  to  God ;  and  that  this  is  not  merely  subordinately  agreeable, 
and  esteemed  valuable  on  account  of  its  relation  to  a  nirther  end,  as  it  is  in  exe- 
cuting justice  in  punishing  the  sins  of  men ;  which  God  is  inclined  to  as  fit  and 
necessary  in  certain  cases,  and  on  the  account  of  good  ends  attained  by  it ;  but 
what  God  is  inclined  to  on  its  own  account,  ancl  what  he  delights  in  simply  and 
ultimately.  For  though  God  is  sometimes  in  Scripture  spoken  of  as  taking  pleas- 
ure in  punishing  men's  sins,  Deut.  xxviii.  63,  "  The  Lord  will  rejoice  over  you, 
to  destroy  you ;"   Ezek.  v.  13,  "  Then  shall  mine  anger  be  accomplished,  and 

1  will  cause  my  fury  to  rest  upon  them,  and  1  will  be  comforted ;"  yet  God  is 
often  spoken  of  as  exercising  goodness  and  showing  mercy,  with  delight,  in  a 
manner  quite  different,  and  opposite  to  that  of  his  executing  wrath.  For  the  latter 
is  spoken  of  as  what  God  proceeds  to  do  with  backwardness  and  reluctance ;  the 
misery  of  the  creature  bemg  not  agreeable  to  him  on  its  own  account.  Neh. 
ix.  17,  "  That  thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to 
anger,  and  of  great  loving-kindness.'*  PsaL  ciii.  8,  "  The  Lord  is  merciful  and 
gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy.*'  Psal.  cxlv.  8,  "  The  Lord 
IS  gracious  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy."  We 
have  again  almost  the  same  words,  Jonah  iv.  2,  Mic.  vii.  10,  "  Who  is  a  God 
like  thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity,  &c.  He  retaineth  not  his  anger  forever,  be- 
cause he  delighteth  in  mercy."  Ezek.  xviii.  82,  ''  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord  God ;  wherefore  turn  yourselves,  and  live 
ye."  Lam.  iiL  33,  "  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men."  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11,  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live  : 
Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel  ?" 

2  Pet.  iiL  9,  ''  Not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance." 

i.  The  work  of  redemption  wrought  out  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  spoken  of  in 
such  a  manner  as  being  from  the  grace  and  love  of  God  to  men,  that  does  not 
well  consist  with  his  seeking  a  communication  of  good  to  them,  only  subordi- 
nately, L  e.,  not  at  all  from  any  inclination  to  their  ^ood  directly,  or  delight  in 
givmg  happiness  to  them,  simply  and  ultimately  considered ;  but  only  indirectly, 
and  wholly  from  a  regard  to  something  entirely  diverse,  which  it  is  a  means  o£ 
Such  expressions  as  that  in  John  iii.  16,  carry  another  idea :  '^  Grod  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him, 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  And  1  John  iv.  9.  10,  "  In  this 
was  manifested  the  love  of  G6d  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  hiis  only  be- 
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gotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him.     Herein  is  love ; 
not  that  yve  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation 
for  our  sins."     So  Eph.  ii.  4,  "  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great 
love  wherewith  he  loved  us,"  &c.     But  if  ii^deed  this  was  only  from  love  to 
something  else,  and  a  regard  to  a  further  end,  entirely  diverse  from  our  good ; 
then  all  the  love  is  truly  terminated  in  that,  its  ultimate  object !     And  God's 
love  consists  in  regard  tpwards  that ;  and  therein  is  God's  love,  and  therein  is 
his  love  manifested^  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  and  not  in  that  he  loved  uf , 
or  exercised  such  high  regard  towards  u&    For  if  our  good  be  not  at  all  regard* 
ed  ultimately,  but  only  subordinately,  then  our  good  or  interest  is,  in  itself  con-  ' 
sidered,  nothing  in  God's  regard  or  love :  God's  respect  is  all  terminated  upon, 
and  swallowed  up  in  something  diverse,  which  is  the  end,  and  not  in  the  means. 
So  the  Scripture  everywhere  represents  concerning  Christ,  as  though  the 
great  things  that  he  did  and  suffered,  were  in  the  most  direct  and  proper  sense, 
from  exceeding  love  to  us  ;  and  not  as  one  may  show  kindness  to  a  person,  to 
whose  interest,  simply  and  in  itself  considered,  he  is  entirely  indiiierent,  only  as 
\t  may  be  a  means  of  promoting  the  interest  of  another  (that  is  indeed  directly 
regarded)  which  is  connected  with  it.    Thus  the  Apostle  Paul  represents  the 
matter.  Gal.  ii.  20,  "  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."     Eph.  v.  26, 
"  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself 
for  it"    And  Christ  himself,  John  xvii.  19,  "  For  their  sakes  1  sanctify  myself." 
And  the  Scripture  represents  Christ  as  testing  in  the  salvation  and  ^lory  of  his 
people,  when  obtained,  as  in  what  he  ultimately  sought,  as  havmg  therein 
reached  the  goal  at  the  end  of  his  race ;  obtained  the  prize  he  aimed  at ;  enioy- 
uig  the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  which  he  is  satisfied,  as  the  recompense  of  his  laoors 
and  extreme  agonies.    Isa«  liii.  10,  11,  ^*  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  of- 
fering for  sin,  ne  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.    He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
and  shall  be  satined ;  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many, 
for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities."  •  He  sees  the  travail  of  his  soul,  iq  seeing  his 
seed,  the /Children  brought  forth  in  the  issue  of  his  travail.     This  implies  that 
Christ  h^s  his  delight,  most  truly  and  properly,  in  obtaining  the  salvation  of  his 
church,  not  merely  as  a  means  conducing  to  the  thing  which  terminates  his  de- 
light and  joy ;  but  as  what  he  rejoices  and  is  satisfied  in,  most  directly  and  pro- 
perly ;  as  do  tho§e  Scriptures,  which  represent  him  as  rejoicing  in  his  obtaining 
this  fruit  of  his  labor  and  purchase,  as  the  bridegroom,  when  he  obtaii^^  his  bride. 
Isa.  bdi.  5,. "  As  the  bridegroom  rejoices  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice 
over  thee."     And  how  emphdtical  and  strong  to  the  purpose,  are  the  expres- 
dons  in  Zeph.  iii.  17,  '^  The  Lord  thy  God  in  the  midst  of  thee  is  mighty ;  he 
will  save,  he  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy ;  he  will  rest  in  his  love,  he  will  re- 
joice over  thee  with  singing.'*    The  same  thing  may  be  argued  from  Prov.  viii. 
30,  31,  ^'  Then  was  I  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him ;  and  I  was  daily  his 
deUght,  rejoicing  always  before  him ;  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his 
earth,  and  my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men."    And  irom  thos^  places 
that  speak  of  the  saints  as  God's  portion,  his  Jewels  and  peculiar  treasure.    These 
things  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  what  is  related,  John  xii.  23 — 32.     But 
the  particular  consideration  of  what  may  be  observed  to  the  present  purpose,  m 
that  passage  of  Scripture,  may  be  referred  to  the  next  section. 

3.  The  commumcations  of  divine  goodness,  particularly  forgiveness  of  sin, 
and  salvation,  are  here  spoken  of  from  tune  to  time,  as  being  for  God's  goodness' 
sake,  and  for  his  mercy's  sake,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  spoken  of, 
as  being  for  God's  name's  sake,  in  places  observed  before.   Psal.  xxv,  7   ''  Re- 
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member  not  the  sins  of  my  youth,  nor  my  transgressions :  according  to  thy  mer- 
cy remember  thou  mtyfor  thy  goodness^  * oArc,  O  Lord."  In  the  11th  verse  the 
Psalmist  says,  "  For  thy  name's  sak^  0  Lord,  pardon  mine  iniquity."  Neh. 
ix.  31,  "  Nevertheless, /or /Ay  grcaf  mercy'5  sake^  XhoM  hast  not  utterly  con- 
sumed them,  nor  forsaken  them  ;  for  thou  art  a  gracious  and  a  merciful  God." 
Psal.  vi.  4,  "  Return,  0  Lord,  deliver  my  soul :  0  save  me  for  thy  mercy's 
sake."  Psal.  xxxi.  16,  "  Make  thy  face  to  shme  upon  thy  servant :  save  me 
for  thy  mercy^s  sake.^'  Psal.  xliv.  26,  "  Arise  for  our  help ;  redeem  us  /cr 
thy  mei'cy^s  sakeJ^  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  after  what  a  remarkable 
manner  God  speaks  of  his  love  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  as 
though  his  love  were  for  love's  sake,  and  his  goodness  were  its  own  end  and 
motive.  Deut.  vii.  7,  8,  "  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you,  nor  choose 
you  because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  people,  for  ye  were  the  fewest 
of  all  people ;  but  because  the  Lord  loved  you?* 

4.  That  the  government  of  the  world  in  all  parts  of  it,  is  for  the  good  of  such 
as  are  to  be  the  eternal  subjects  of  God's  goodness,  is  implied  in  what  the  Scrip- 
ture teaches  us  of  Christ's'  being  set  at  God's  right  hand,  made  king  of  angels 
and  men ;  set  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  having  all  power  given  him  in  heaven 
and  earth  to  that  end,  that  he  may  promote  their  happmess ;  being  made  head 
over  all  things  to  the  church,  and  having  the  government  of  the  whole  creation 
for  their  good.*  Christ  mentions  it  (Mark  xxviii.  29)  as  the  reason  why  the 
Son  of  Man  is  made  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  that  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 
And  if  so,  we  may  in  like  manner  argue,  that  all  things  were  made  for  man, 
that  the  Son  of  Man  is  made  Lord  of  all  thin^. 

5.  That  God  uses  the  whole  creation,  m  his  whole  government  of  it,  for  the 
good  of  his  people,  is  most  elegantly  represented  in  Deut,  xxxiii.  26  :  "  There  is 
none  like  the  God  of  Jeshunm,  who  rideth  on  the  heavens  in  thine  help,  and  in 
his  excellency  on  the  sky."  The  whole  universe  is  a  machine,  which  God  hath 
made  for  his  own  use,  to  be  his  chariot  for  him  to  ride  in .;  as  is  represented  in 
Ezekiel's  vision.  In  this  chariot,  God's  seat  or  throne  is  heaven,  where  he  sits, 
who  uses,  and  governs,  and  rides  in  this  chariot,  Ezek.  i.  22,  26,  27,  28.  The 
mferior  part  of  the  creation,  this  visible  universe,  subject  to  such  continual 
changes  and  revolutions,  are  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  under  the  place  of  the 
seat  of  him  who  rides  in  this  chariot  God's  providence  in  the  constant  revo- 
lutions, and  alterations,  and  successive  events,  is  represented  by  the  motion  of 
the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  by  the  spirit  of  him  who  sits  in  his  throne  on  the 
heavens,  or  above  the  firmament.  Moses  telk  us  for  whose  sake  it  is  that  God 
moves  the  wheels  of  this  chariot,  or  rides  in  it  sitting  in  his  heavenly  seat ;  and 
to  what  end  he  is  making  his  progress,  or  goes  his  appomted  journey  in  it,  viz., 
the  salvation  of  his  people. 

6.  God's  jud^ents  on  the  wicked  in  this  world,  and  also  their  eternal  dam- 
nation in  the  world  to  come,  are  spoken  of  as  beine  for  the  happmess  of  God^s 
people.  So  are  his  judgments  on  them  in  this  world.  Isaiah  xliii.  3, 4,  ^  For 
I  am  the  Lord  Ay  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour.  I  gave  Egypt 
for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee.  Since  thou  hast  been  precious  in 
my  sight,  thou  hast  been  honorable,  and  I  have  loved  thee  ;  therefore  will  I 
give  men  for  thee,  and  people  for  thy  life."  So  the  works  of  God's  vindictive 
justice  and  wrath,  are  spoken  of  as  works  of  mercy  to  his  people,  Psalm  cxxxvi. 
10,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20.  And  so  is  their  eternal  damnation  in  another  world. 
Rom.  ix.  22,  23, "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath  and  make  his  power 

•  Eph.  I.  20—23.    JotkO  xrii.  2.    Hatth.  xl  27,  and  xx? iii.  18, 10.    John  iii.  3S. 
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known,  endured  with  much  long-sufferiDg  the  y^els  of  wrath  fittedf  to  de* 
struction ;  and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  ^loiy  on  the  vessels 
of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory  V  Here  it  is  evident  the  last 
verse  comes  m,  m  connection  with  the  foregomg,  as  giving  another  reason  of  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked,  viz.,  the  showing  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels 
of  mercy ;  in  higher  degrees  of  their  glory  and  happiness,  in  an  advancement  of 
their  relish  of  their  own  enjoyments  and  greater  sense  of  their  value,  and  of 
God's  free  grace  in  the  bestowm^t 

7.  It  seems  to  argue  that  God's  goodness  to  them  who  are  to  be  the  eternal 
subjects  of  his  goodn^,  is  the  end  of  the  creation,  that  the  whole  creation,  in 
all  parts  of  it,  and  all  God's  disposals  of  it,  is  spoken  of  as  theius.  1  Cor.  iii. 
22,  23,  "  All  things  are  yours ;  whether  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come,  all  are  yours."  The 
terms  are  very  universal;  and  both  works  of  creation  and  providence  are  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  is  manifestly  the  design  of  the  apostle  to  be  understood  of  every 
work  of  God  whatsoever.  Now,  how.  can  we  understand  this  any  otherwise, 
than  that  all  things  are  for  their  benefit ;  and  that  God  made  and  uses  all  for 
their  good  1 

8.  All  God's  works,  both  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  are  repre* 
^nted  as  works  of  goodness  or  mer^  to  his  people  in  Psal.  cxxxvL  His  won- 
derful woVks  in  general :  verse  4,  "  To  him  who  alone  doth  great  wonders ;  for 
his  mercy  endureth  forever."  The  works  of  creation  in  all  parts  of  it :  verses 
5 — ^9, "  To  him  that  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever. To  him  that  stretched  out  the  earth  above  the  waters,  for  his  mercy  en- 
dureth forever.  To  him  that  made  great  lights,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever. 
The  sun  to  rule  by  day,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.  The  moon  and  stars  to 
rule  by  night,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever."  And  God's  works  of  providence, 
in  the  following  part  of  the  Psalm. 

9.  That  expression  in  the  blessed  sentence  pronounced  on  the  righteous  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  "  Inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,"  seems  to  hold  forth  as  much,  as  that  the  eternal  expressions 
and  fruits  of  God's  goodness  to  them,  was  God's  end  in  creating  the  world,  and 
in  his  providential  disposals  ever  since  the  creation :  that  God,  m  all  his  works, 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  ever  since  the  foundation  of  it,  had 
been  preparing  this  kingdom  and  glory  for  them. 

10.  Agreeable  to  tlus,  the  good  of  men  is  spoken  of  as  an  ultimate  end  of 
the  virtue  of  the  moral  world.  Rom,  xiii.  8,  9,  10,  "  He  that  loveth  another 
hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this.  Thou  shalt  not  con^mit  adultery.  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,  &c.— And  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre- 
hended in  this  saying.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyselfl  Love  vxtrketh 
no  ill  to  his  neighbor  ;  therefore^  love  is  thefiUJilling  of  the  law.^^  Gal.  v.  14, 
"  All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself."  James,  ii.  8,  "  If  ye  inlfil  the  royal  law  according  to  the 
Scripture,  Thou,  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  tliyselfj^  thou  shalt  do  well." 

If  the  good  of  the  creature  be  one  end  of  God  in  all  things  he  does ;  and  so 
be  one  end  of  all  things  that  he  requires  moral  agents  to  do ;  and  an  end  they 
should  have  respect  to  in  all  that  they  do,  and  which  they  should  r^ulate  all 
parts  of  their  conduct  by ;  these  things  may  be  easily  explained ;  but  otherwise 
it  seems  diflicult  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  thus  express 
himself  from  time  to  time.  The  Scripture  represents  it  to  be  the  spirit  of  all 
true  saints,  to  prefer  the  welfare  pf  God's  people  to  their  chief  joy.  And  this 
was  the  spirit  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  of  old ;  and  the  good  of  God's  church 
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was  an  end  they  regulated  aH  their  conduct  by.  A,  id  so  it  was  with  the  apos- 
tles. 2  Cor.  iv.  15,  "  For  all  things  are  for  your  sakes."  2  Tim.  ii.  10, "  1 
endure  all  thin^  for  the  elect's  sake,  that  they  may  also  obtain  the  salvation 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  eternal  glory."  And  the  Scriptures  represent  as 
though  every  Christian  should  in  all  things  he  does  be  employed  for  the  good  of 
God's  church,  as  each  particular  member  of  the  body  is,  m  all  things,  employed 
for  the  good  of  the  body.  Rom.  xii.  4,  5,  &c.  Eph.  iv.  15,  16.  1  Cor.  xiL 
12,  25,  to  the  end ;  together  with  the  whole  of  the  next  chapter.  To  this  end 
the  Scripture  teaches  us  the  angels  are  continually  employed,  Heb.  L  14. 


SECTION    VI. 


Wherein  it  is  considered  what  is  meant  by  the  Glory  of  God,  and  the  napne  of  God  in 
Scripture,  when  spoken  of  as  God's  end  in  his  works. 

Having  thus  considered  what  things  are  spoken  of  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  as 
the  ends  of  God's  works ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  justly  to  lead  us  to  suppose, 
they  were  the  ends  which  God  had  ultimately  in  view,  in  the  creation  of  the 
world :  I  now  proceed  particularly  to  inquire  concerning  some  of  these  things, 
what  they  are,  and  how  the  terms  are  to  be  understood. 

I  begm  first,  with  the  glory  of  Gou. 

And  here  I  might  observe,  that  the  phrase,  the  glory  ofGody  is  sometimes 
manifestly  used  to  signify  the  second  person  in  tiie  Trinity.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary at  this  time  to  consider  that  matter,  or  stand  to  prove  it  from  particular 
passages  of  Scripture.  Omitting  this,  therefore,  I  proceed  to  observe  concerning 
the  Hebrew  word  Cabhodhy  which  is  the  word  most  commonly  used  in  the  Old 
T,estament  where  we  have  the  word  glory  in  the  English  Bible.  The  root 
which  it  comes  from  is  either  the  verb  Cabhodhy  which  signifies  to  be  heavy,  or 
make  heavy,  or  from  the  adjective  Cabhedh,  which  signifies  heavy  or  weighty. 
These,  as  seems  pretty  manifest,  are  the  primary  significations  of  these  words, 
though  they  have  also  other  meanings,  which  seem  to  be  derivative.  The  noun 
Cobhedh  signifies  gravity,  heaviness,  greatness,  and  abundance.  Of  very  many 
places  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name  a*  few.  Prov.  xxvii.  3.  2  Sam.  xiv.  26. 
1  Kings  xii.  11.  Psalm  xxxviii.  4.  Isaiah  xxx.  27.  And  as  the  weight  of 
bodies  arises  from  two  things,  viz.,  solidity  or  density,  or  specific  gravity,  as  it 
b  called,  and  their  magnitude ;  so  we  find  the  word  Cabhedh  used  to  signify 
dense,  as  in  Exod.  xix.  16.  Gnanatz  Cobhedhy  a  dense  cloud.  And  it  is  very 
often  used  for  great.  Isaiah  xxxii.  2.  Gen.  v.  9.  1  Kings  x.  2.  2  Kings 
vi.  14,  and  xviii.  17.    Isaiah  xxxvi.  2,  and  other  places. 

The  word  Cabhodh,  which  is  commonly  translated  glory ^  vk  used  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  be  expected  from  this  signification  of  the  words  from  whence 
it  comes.  Sometimes  it  is  used  to  signify  what  is  internal,  what  is  within  the 
being  or  person,  inherent  in  the  subject,  or  what  is  in  the  possession  of  the  per- 
son ;  and  sometimes  for  emanation,  exhibition  or  communication  of  this  internal 
glory ;  and  sometimes  for  the  knowledge  or  sense,  or  effect  of  these,  in  those 
who  behold  it,  to  whom  the  exhibition  or  communication  is  made ;  or  an  ex- 
presrion  of  this  knowledge,  or  sense,  or  effect.  And  here  I  would  note,  that 
agreeable  to  the  use  of  the  word  Cabhodhy  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  that  of  the 
word  Doxa  in  the  new.  For,  as  the  word  Cabhodh  is  generally  translated  by 
Doxa  in  the  Septuagint ;  so  it  is  apparent,  that  this  word  is  designed  to  be  used 
to  signify  the  same  thing  in  the  New  Testament,  with  Cahh^ih  in  the  Old. 
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This  might  he  abundantly  proved  by  comparing  particulai  places  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  probably  it  will  not  be  denied. 

I  therefore  proceed  particularly  to  consider  these  words,  with  regard  to  their 
use  in  Scripture,  in  each  of  the  forementioned  ways. 

1.  As  to  internal  glory.  When  the  word  is  used  to  signify  what  is  within, 
inherent,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  subject,  it  very  commonly  signifies  excellency, 
or  great  valuableness,  dignity,  or  worthiness,  or  regard.  This,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  is,  as  it  were,  the  weight  of  a  thing,  as  that  by  which  it  is  heavy ; 
as  to  be  lights  is  to  be  worthless,  without  value,  contemptible.  Numb.  xxi.  5, 
«  This  light  bread."  1  Sam.  xviii.  23,  «  Seemeth  it  a  light  thine."  Judges 
ix.  4,  "  &gkt  persons,"  i.  e,  worthless,  vain,  vile  persons.  So  Zeph.  iii.  4.  To 
set  light  is  to  despise,  2  Sam.  xix.  43.  Be^shazzar's  vileness  in  the  sight  of 
God,  is  represented  by  his  being  Tekel,  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  light, 
Dan.  V.  27.  And  as  the  weight  of  a  thing  arises  from  these  two  things,  its 
magnitude,  and  its  specific  gravity  conjunctly,  so  the  word  glory  is  very  com- 
monly used  to  signify  the  excellency  of  a  person  or  thing,  as  conasting  either 
in  greatness,  or  in  beauhr,  or  as  it  were,  preciousness,  or  in  both  conjunctly ;  as 
will  abundantly  appear  by  £xod.  xvi.  7,  and  xxviii.  2,  40,  and  iii.  8,  and  many 
other  places. 

Sometimes  that  internal,  great,  and  excellent  good,  which  is  called  glory,  is 
rather  in  possession  than  inherent.  Any  one  may  be  called  heavy y  that  possesses 
an  abundance ;  and  he  that  is  empty  and  destitute,  may  be  called  light.  Thus 
we  find  riches  is  sometimes  called  glory.  Gen.  xxxi.  1,  "  And  of  that  which 
was  our  fathers,  hath  he  gotten  all  this  glory."  Esth.  v.  11,  "  Haman  told 
them  of  the  glory  of  his  riches."  Psah  xlix.  16, 17, "  Be  not  afraid,  when  one  is 
made  rich,  when  the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased.  For  when  he  dieth,  he 
shall  carry  nothing  away,  his  glory  shall  not  descend  after  him."  Nah.  ii.  9, 
*'  Take  ye  the  spofl  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold ;  for  there  is  none  end  of  the 
store  and  glory  out  of  the  pleasant  furniture." 

And  it  is  often  put  for  a  great  height  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  and 
iulness  of  good  in  general.  Gen.  xlv.  13,  "  You  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my 
glory  in  ^ypt"  Job  xix.  9,  "  He  hath  stript  me  of  my  glory."  Isaiah  x.  3, 
**  Where  wiU  you  leave  your  glory  V-  Verse  10,  "  Therefore  shall  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  semi  among  his  fat  ones  leanness,  and  under  his  glory  shall  he  kindle  a 
burning,  like  the  burning  of  a  fire."  Isaiah  xvii.  3,  4,  "  The  kingdom  shall 
cease  from  Damascus,  and  the  remnant  of  Syria ;  they  shall  be  as  the  glory  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  And  in  that  day  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  glory  of 
Jacob  shall  be  made  thin,  and  the  fatness  of  his  flesh  shall  be  made  lean." 
Isaiah  xxi.  16, "  And  all  the  glory  of  Kedar  shall  fail."  Isaiah  Ixi.  6,  ^  Ye 
shall  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentfles,  and  in  their  glory  shall  ye  boast  yourselves." 
Chap.  Ixvi.  11,  12,  "  That  ye  may  milk  out  and  be  delighted  with  the  abund- 
ance of  her  glory. 1  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river,  and  the  glory  of 

the  Gentiles  like  a  flowing  stream."  Hos.  ix.  11,  "As  for  Ephraim,  their 
glory  shall  fly  away  as  a  bird."  Matth.  iv.  8,  **  Showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them."  Luke  xxiv.  26,  "Ought not  Christ  to 
have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?"  John  xvii.  27,  "  And 
the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  have  I  given  them."  Rom.  v.  2,  "  And  rejoice 
in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  Chap.  viii.  18,  "  The  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in 
lis."  See  aLso  chap.  ii.  7,  10,  and  iii.  23,  and  ix.  23.  1  Cor.  ii.  7, "  The  hid- 
den  wwdom  which  God  ordained  before  the  world,  unto  our  glory."  2  Cor.  iv. 
17,  " Worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
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glory."  Eph.  L  18,  "  And  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  Liheritance  in 
tne  saints."  1  Pet  iv.  13, "  But  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  made  partakers  of 
Christ's  sufferings;  that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also 
with  exceeding  joy."  Chap.  i.  8,  "  Ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  fiiU  of 
glory."     See  also  Colos.  i^  27,  and  iiL  4,  and  many  other  places. 

2.  The  vrovdglory  is  used  in  Scripture  often  to  express  the  exhibition,  emana- 
tion, or  communication  of  the  internal  glory.  Hence  it  often  signifies  a  visible 
exhibition  of  glory ;  as  in  an  effulgence  or  shinmg  brightness,  by  an  emanation 
of  beams  of  light.  Thus  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  is 
called  their  glory  m  1  Cor.  xv.  41.  But  in  particular,  the  word  is  very  often 
thus  used,  when  applied  to  God  and  Christ.  As  in  Ezek.  i.  28,  "  As  the 
appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  wast  he  ap- 
pearance of  the  brightness  round  about.  This  was  the  appearance  of  the 
likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  And  chap.  x.  4,  ^i  Then  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  went  up  from  the  cherub,  and  stood  over  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and 
the  house  was  filled  with  the  cloud,  and  the  court  was  full  of  the  brightness  of 
the  Lord's  glory."  Isaiah  vi.  1,  2,  3,  "  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne 
high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  seraphim. 
And  one  cried  to  another  and  said.  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the 
whole  earth  is  fall  of  his  glory ;"  compared  with  John  xii.  4,  "  These  things 
said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  ms  glory  and  spake  of  him."  Ezek.  xliii.  2,  "  And 
behold,  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of  the  east — and  the 
earth  shined  with  his  glory."  Isaiah  xxiv.  23,  "  Then  the  moon  shall  be  con- 
founded, and  the  sun  ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount 
Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  before  his  ancients  gloriously. ^^  Isaiah  Ix.  1,  2, 
"  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  hght  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee. 
For  behold,  the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people ; 
but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee." 
Together  with  verse  19  :  "  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day,  neithei 
for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee ;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto 
thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory."  Luke  ii.  9,  "  The  glory  of 
the  Lord  shone  round  about  them."  Acts  xxii.  11,  "And  when  I  could  not 
see,  for  the  glory  of  that  light."  In  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  the  shining  of  Moses's  face 
is  called  the  glory  of  his  countenance.  And  to  this  Christ's  glory  is  compared, 
verse  IS,  "  But  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory."  And  so  chap, 
iv.  4 :  "  Lest  the  hght  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of 
God,  should  shine  unto  them."  Verse  6,  "  For  God,  who  commanded  the  Ijght 
to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ"  Heb.  L  3,  "  Who  is 
the  brightness  of  his  glory."  The  Apostle  Peter,  speaking  of  that  emanation 
of  exceeding  brightness,  from  the  bright  cloud  that  overshadowed  the  disciples, 
in  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  of  the  shining  of  Christ's  face  at  that  time, 
says,  2  Pet.  i.  17,  "  For  he  received  from  God  the  Father,  honor  and  glory, 
when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Rev.  xviii.  1,  "  Another  angel  came 
down  from  heaven,  having  great  power,  and  the  earth  was  lightened  with  his 
glory,*^  Rev.  xxi.  1 1,  "  Having  the  glory  of  God,  and  her  light  was  like  imto 
a  stone  most  precious,  hke  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal."  Verse  23,  "  And 
the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  nor  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory 
of  God  did  lighten  it."     So  the  word  for  a  visible  effulgence  or  emanation  of 
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hght  in  the  places  to  be  seen  in  Exod.  xvi.  12,  anid  xxiv.  16, 17,  23,  and  xl.  34, 
35,  and  many  other  places. 

The  word  glory ^  as  applied  to  God  or  Christ,  sometimes  evidently  signifies 
the  communications  of  Uod's  fulness,  and  means  much  the  same  thing  v^itb 
God's  abundant  and  exceeding  goodness  and  grace.  So  Eph.  iii.  16,  '^  That  he 
would  grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man.''  The  expression,  "  According  to  the 
riches  of  his  ^lory,"  is  apparently  equivalent  to  that  in  the  same  epistle,  chap, 
i.  7,  "  Accordmg  to  the  riches  of  hiis  grace."  And  chap.  ii.  7,  "  The  ex- 
ceeding riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  towards  us,  through  Christ  Jesus." 
In  like  manner  is  the  word  glory  used  in  Phil.  iv.  19,  '^  But  my  God  shall  supply 
all  your  need,  according  to  his  riches  in  glory,  by  Christ  Jesus."  And  Rom.  ix. 
23,  '^  And  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory,  on  the  vessels  of 
mercy."  In  this,  and  the  foregoing  verse,  the  apostle  speaks  of  God's  making 
known  two  things,  his  great  wrath,  and  his  rich  grace.  The  former,  on  the 
vessels  of  wrath,  verse  22.  The  latter,  which  he  calls  the  riches  of  his  glory ^ 
on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  verse  23.  So  when  Moses  says, "  I  beseech  thee  show 
me  thy  glory  ;^'  God,  granting  his  request,  makes  answer,  *^  I  will  make  all  my 
goodness  to  pass  before  thee."    Exod.  xxxiii.  18,  19.* 

What  we  find  in  John  xii.  23 — 32,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  this 
place.  The  words  and  behavior  of  Christ,  wliich  we  have  an  account  of  here, 
argue  two  things. 

1.  That  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  men,  was  an  end  that  Christ  ultimate* 
ly  aimed  at  in  the  labors  and  sufferings  he  went  through  for  our  redemption, 
(and  consequently,  by  what  has  been  before  observed,  an  ultimate  end  of  the 
work  of  creation.)  The  very  same  things  which  were  observed  before  in  this 
passage  [Chapter  2d,  Section  3d)  concerning  God's  glory,  are  equally,  and  in 
the  same  manner  observable,  concerning  the  salvation  of  men.  As  it  was  there 
observed,  that  Christ  in  the  great  conflict  of  his  soul,  in  the  view  of  the  near 
ap^M-oach  of  the  most  exti'eme  difficulties  which  attended  his  undertaking,  com- 
forts himself  in  a  certain  pospect  of  obtaining  the  end  he  had  chiefly  in  view. 
It  was  observed  that  the  glory  of  God  is  therefore  mentioned  and  dwelt  upon  by 
him,  as  what  his  soul  supported  itself  and  rested  in,  as  this  great  end.  And  at 
the  same  time,  and  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  is  the  salvation  of  men  men- 
tioned and  in^ed  on,  as  the  end  of  these  ^eat  labors  and  suflerings,  which 
satisfied  his  soul,  in  the  prospect  of  undergoing  them.  Compare  the  23d  and 
24th  verses ;  and  aJso  the  28th  and  29th  verses ;  verse  31,  and  32.     And, 

2.  The  glory  of  God,  and  the  emanations  and  fruits  of  his  grace  in  man's 
salvation,  are  so  spoken  of  by  Christ  on  this  occasion  in  just  the  same  manner, 
that  it  would  be  quite  unnatural,  to  understand  him  as  speaking  of  two  distinct 
things.  Such  is  the  connection,  that  what  he  says  of  the  latter  must  most 
naturally  be  understood  as  exegetical  of  the  former.  He  first  speaks  of  his  own 
glory  and  the  glory  of  his  Father,  as  the  ^eat  end  that  should  be  obtained  by 
what  he  is  about  to  suffer ;  and  then  cxplams  and  amplifies  what  he  says  on  this 
in  what  he  expre^es  of  the  salvation  of  men  tliat  shall  be  obtained  by  it.    Thus 

♦  Dr.  Goodwin  obflerres  (Vol.  I.  of  his  works,  Part  2cl  page  166),  that  riches  of  grace  are  called  riches 
oi  glory  in  Scripture.  "Toe  Scripture,"  savs  he,  *^ speaks  of  riches  of  gbry  in  Eph.  iii.  16,  '  That  lie 
would  (pant  you  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glbiy ;'  yet  eminently  mercy  is  there  intended :  for  it  is 
that  which  God  bestows,  and  wliich  the  apostle  there  prayeth  for.  And  he  calls  his  mercy  there  his  glor]^, 
m  ebewhere  he  doth,  as  being  the  most  eminent  excellency  in  God.  That  in  Rom.  ix.  22,  23,  compared,  it 
obterrable.  In  the  22d  rcrse,  where  the  apostle  speak  s  of  God's  making  known  the  power  of  his  w  rath,  saith 
he,  '  God  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  make  his  power  known.'  But  in  verse  23d,  when  he  comes  to 
speak  of  mercy,  he  saith, '  That  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory,  on  the  vessels  of  mercy.'  " 

Vol.  it  32 
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in  the  23d  verse  he  says,  '^  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be 
glorified."  And  in  what  next  follows,  he  evidently  shows  how  he  was  <o  be 
glorified,  or  wherein  his  glory  consisted :  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except 
a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  hut  if  it  die, 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  As  much  fruit  is  the  glory  of  the  seed,  so  is  the 
multitude  of  reileemed  ones,  which  should  spring  fran  his  death,  his  glory.* 
So  concerning  the  glory  of  his  Father,  in  the  27th,  and  following  verses :  "  Now 
is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  t  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour.  But 
for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Then  came 
there  a  voice  from  ieaven,  saying,  I  have  boUi  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it 
again."  In  an  assurance  of  this,  which  this  voice  declared,  Christ  was  greatly 
comforted,  and  his  soul  even  exulted  under  the  view  of  his  approaching  sunerings. 
And  what  this  glory  was,  in  which  Christ's  soul  was  so  comforted  on  this  occasion, 
his  own  words  which  he  then  spake,  plainly  show.  When  the  people  said  it 
thundered,  and  others  said  an  angel  spake  to  him,  then  Christ  explains  the  matter 
to  them,  and  tells  them  what  this  voice  meant  Verses  30 — 32, "  Jesus  answered 
and  said ,  This  voice  came  not  because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes.  Now  is  the  judg- 
ment of  this  world ;  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.  And  I,  if 
I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  By  this  behavior, 
and  these  speeches  of  our  Redeemer,  it  appears  that  the  expressions  of  divine 
grace,  in  the  sanctifioation  and  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  are  especially  that 
glory  of  his,  and  his  Father,  which  was  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  for 
which  he  endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame;  and  that  this  glory,  es- 
pecially, was  the  end  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  obtsdning  which  end  he  was 
satisfied,  agreeable  to  Isa.  liii.  10,  1 1. 

This  is  agreeable  to  what  has  been  just  observed,  of  God's  gloiy  being  so 
often  represented  by  an  effulgence,  or  emanation,  or  communication  of  light, 
from  a  luminary  or  fountain  of  light  What  can  be  thought  of,  that  so  natural- 
ly and  aptly  represents  the  emanation  of  the  internal  glory  of  God ;  or  the  flow- 
ing forth,  and  abundant  communication  of  that  infinite  fulness  of  good  that  is  in 
God  ?  Light  is  very  often  in  Scripture  put  for  comfort,  joy,  happiness,  and  for 
good  in  general.! 

Again  the  word  glory ^  as  applied  to  God  in  Scripture,  implies  the  view  or 
knowledge  of  God's  excellency.  The  exhibition  of  glory,  is  to  the  view  of  be- 
holders. The  manifestation  of  glory,  the  emanation  or  effulgence  of  brightness, 
has  relation  to  the  eye.  Light  or  brightness  is  a  quality  that  has  relation  to  the 
sense  of  seeing :  we  see  the  luminary  by  its  light  And  knowledge  is  often 
expressed  in  Scripture  by  light  The  word  glory  very  often  m  Scripture  signi- 
fies or  implies  honor,  as  any  one  may  soon  see  by  casting  his  eye  on  a  concord- 
ance. J  But  honor  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  him 
who  hath  the  honor.  And  this  is  often  more  especially  signified  by  the  word 
^oryy  when  applied  to  GoA  Num.  xiv.  21,  "  But  as  truly  as  I  Uve,  all  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord,"  L  e.,  all  the  earth  shall  see  the 
manifestations  I  will  make  of  my  perfect  holiness  and  hatred  of  sin,  and  so  of 

•  Here  maj  be  remembered  what  was  before  observed  of  the  church's  being  so  often  spoken  of  as  the 
glory  and  fulness  of  Christ. 

f  Isa.  vi.  3,  **  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.**  In  the  ori- 
ginal, **  His  glory  is  the  fulness  of  the  whole  earth  ;^'  which  signifies  much  more  than  the  words  of  ihe 
translation.  God's  glory,  consisting  especially  in  his  holiness,  is  that,  in  the  sight  or  communications  of 
which,  man's  fulness,  i.  e.,  his  holiness  and  happ'ness,  consists.  By  Ood*8  glory  li^re,  there  seems  to  be 
respect  to  that  train,  or  those  effulgent  beams  that  filled  the  temfile :  these  beams  signifying  God's  ^iory 
shining  forth,  and  communicated.  This  effulgence  or  communication  is  the  fulness  of  ul  intelligam 
creatures,  who  have  no  fulness  of  their  own. 

t  See  particularly  Heb.  ill.  3        ' 
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my  infinite  excellence.  This  appears  by  the  context  Sp  Ezek.  xxxix.  21 — 
23,  ^*  And  I  will  set  my  glory  among  tlie  heathen,  and  all  the  heathen  shall 
9ee  my  judgment  that  I  have  executed,  and  my  hand  that  I  have  laid  upon  them. 
So  the  house  of  Israel  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God.  And  the  hea- 
then shall  know f  that  the  house  of  Israel  went  into  captivity  for  their  iniquity." 
And  it  is  manifest  in  many  places,  where  we  read  of  God's  glorifying  himself, 
or  of  his  being  glorified,  that  one  thing  directly  intended  is,  a  manifesting  or 
makiog  known  his  divine  greatness  and  excellency. 

Again,  ^/ory,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  often  signifies  or  implies 
praise.  This  appears  from  what  was  observed  before,  that  gloiy  very  often  sig- 
nifies honor,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  with  praise,  viz.,  hi^  esteem  and 
respect  of  heart,  and  the  expression  and  testimony  of  it  in  words  and  actions. 
And  it  is  manifest  that  the  words  glory  and  praise,  are  often  used  as  equivalent 
expressions  in  Scripture.  Psal.  1.  23,  "  Whoso  offereth  praise,  glorifieth  me." 
Psal.  xxii.  23,  "  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  praise  him ;  all  ye  seed  of  Israel,  glori- 
fy him."  Isa.  xlii.  8,  "  My  glory  I  will  not  give  unto  another,  nor  my  praise  to 
graven  images."  Verse  12,  "  Let  them  give  glory  unto  the  Lord,  and  declare 
his  praise  in  the  islands."  Isa.  xlviii.  9 — 11,  "  For  my  name's  sake  will  I 
defer  mine  anger ;  for  my  prsuse  will  1  refrain  for  thee. — For  mine  own  sake 
will  I  do  it ;  for,  I  will  not  give  my  glory  unto  another."  Jer.  xiii.  11,  "  That 
they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a 
glory."  Eph.  L  6, "  To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace."  Verse  12,  "  To 
uie  praise  of  his  glory."  So  verse  14.  The  phrase  is  apparently  equivalent  to 
that,  Phil.  i.  11, "  Which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  praise  and  glory  of  God." 
2  Cor.  iv.  15,  "  That  the  abundant  grace  might,  through  the  thanksgiving  of 
many,  redound  to  the  glory  of  God." 

It  is  manifest  the  praise  of  God,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  Scripture,  implies 
the  high  esteem  and  love  of  the  heart,  exalting  thoughts  of  God,  and  compla- 
cence m  his  excellence  and  perfection.  This  must  be  so  manifest  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  Scripture,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  need  to  refer  to  parti- 
cular places. 

It  also  implies  joy  in  God,  or  rejoicing  in  his  perfections,  as  is  manifest  by 
Psal.  xxxiii.  2,  "  Kgoice  in  the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous,  for  praise  is  comely  for  the 
upright"  How  often  do  we  read  of  singing  praise  ?  But  singmg  is  commonly 
an  expression  of  joy.  It  is  called  making  a  joyful  noise,  Psal.  Ixvi.  1,  2,  and 
xcvi.  4,  5.  And  as  it  is  often  used,  it  implies  gratitude  or  love  to  God  for  his 
benefits  to  us.    Psal.  xxx.  12,  and  many  other  places. 

Having  thus  considered  what  is  implied  in  the  phrase,  the  glory  of  God,  as 
we  find  it  used  in  Scripture  ;  I  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  name  of 
God. 

And  I  observe  that  it  is  manifest  that  God's  name  and  his  glory,  at  least 
very  often,  sigmfy  the  same  thing  in  Scripture.  As  it  has  been  observed  con- 
cerning the  glory  of  Grod,  that  it  sometimes  signifies  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity ;  the  same  might  be  shown  of  the  name  of  God,  if  it  were  needful  in  this 
place.  But  that  the  name  and  gloiy  of  God  are  often  equipoUent  expressions, 
IS  manifest  by  Exod.  xxxiiL  18,  19.  When  Moses  says,  "  1  beseech  thee,  show 
me  thy  glory,"  and  God  grants  his  request,  he  says, "  I  will  proclaim  the  name 
of  the  Lord  before  thee.'^  Psal.  viii.  1,  "  O  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  earth  !  Who  hast  set  thy  gloxy  above  the  heavens."  Psal.  Ixxix.  9, 
"  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy  name  i  and  deliver  us, 
and  purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name's  sake."  Psal.  cii.  15,  "  So  the  heathen 
shall  fear  the  narrie  of  the  Lord ;  and  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  thy  glory. ^* 
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PsaL  cxlviii.  13, ''  His  name  alone  is  excellent,  and  his  glory  is  aboi^e  the  earth 
and  heaven."  Isa-  xlviii.  9,  "  For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger, 
and  for  my  praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee."  Verse  1 1, "  For  mine  own  sake,  even 
for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it  ,*  for  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  ?  And  I 
will  not  give  my  glory  unto  another."  Isa.  xlix.  19,  "  They  shall  fear  the  name 
of  the  Lord  from  the  west,  and  his  glory  from  the  rising  of  the  sun."  Jer.  xiii. 
11,  "  That  they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  namey  and  for  apmwc,  and  for  ag/ory." 
As  glory  often  implies  the  manifestation,  pubUcation  and  knowledge  of  excel- 
lency, and  the  honor  that  any  one  has  in  the  world ;  so  it  is  evident  does  name. 
Gen.  xi.  4,  "  Let  us  make  us  a  name.''  Deut  xxvi.  19,  "  And  to  make  thee 
high  above  all  nations,  in  praise,  in  name,  and  in  honor."  See  2  Sam.  viL  9^ 
and  many  other  places. 

So  it  is  evident  that  by  name  is  sometimes  meant  much  the  same  thing  as 
praise,  by  several  places  which  have  been  just  mentioned,  as  Isa.  xlviiL  9,  Jer- 
xiii.  11,  Deut.  xxvi.  19 ;  and  also  by  Jer.  xxxiii.  9,  "  And  it  shall  be  unto  me 
for  a  name,  a  praise  and  an  honor y  before .  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which 
shall  hear  of  all  the  good  I  do  unto  them."  Zeph.  iii.  20,  "  I  will  make  you  a 
name  and  a  praise  among  all  people  of  the  earth." 

And  it  seems  that  the  expression  or  exhibition  of  God's  goodness  is  espe- 
cially called  his  7iam«,  in  Excd.  xxxiii.  19  :  ^'  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass 
before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee."  And  chap. 
xxxiv.  5 — 7,  "  And  fltie  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  him 
there,  and  proclaimjed  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before 
him,  and  proclaimed  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  gracious  and  merciful,  long-suffer- 
ing and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth ;  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,"  &c. 

And  the  same  illustrious  brightness  and  effulgence  in  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
that  appeared  in  the  wilderness,  and  dwelt  above  the  mercy-seat  in  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple  (or  rather  the  spiritual  divine  brightness  and  effulgence  repre- 
resented  by  it),  which  is  so  often  called  the^Iory  of  the  Lord,  is  also  often  callet' 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Because  God's  gjory  was  to  dwell  in  the  tabernacle, 
therefore  he  promises,  Exod.  xxix.  43,  "  There  will  I  meet  with  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  the  tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified  by  my  glory."  And  the  temple 
was  called  the  house  of  God's  glory y  Isa.  lx.*7.  In  like  manner,  the  name  of 
God  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  sanctuary.  Thus  we  often  read  of  the  place,  that 
God  chose  to  put  his  name  there  ;  or  (as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew)  to  cause  his  name 
to  inhabit  there.  So  it  is  sometimes  rendered  by  our  translators.  As  Deut. 
xii.  11,  "Then  there  shall  be  a  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose 
to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there."  And  the  temple  is  often  spoken  of  as  built 
for  God's  name.  And  in  Psal.  Ixxiv.  7,  the  temple  is  called  the  dwelling-place 
of  God's  name.  The  mercy  seat  in  the  temple  was  called  the  throne  of  God's 
name  or  glory :  Jer.  xiv.  21,  "  Do  not  abhor  us ;  for  thy  name's  sake,  do  not  dis- 
grace the  throne  of  thy  glory."  Here  God's  name  and  his  glory y  seem  to  be 
q)oken  of  as  the  same. 


SECTION  VII. 


Showing  that  the  Ultimate  End  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  is  but  one,  and  what 

that  one  End  is. 

Fhom  what  has  been  observed  in  the  last  section,  it  appears,  that  however 
cne  last  end  of  the  creation  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  under  various  denomina- 
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tions ;  yet  if  the  whole  of  what  is  said  relating  to  this  affair,  be  duly  weighed, 
and  one  part  compared  with  another,  we  shall  have  reason  to  think,  that  the 
design  of  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  seem  to  be  to  represent  God's  ultimate  end 
as  manifold,  but  as  one.  For  though  it  be  signified  by  various  names,  yet  they 
appear  not  to  be  names  of  different  things,  but  various  names  involving  each 
other  in  their  meaning ;  either  different  names  of  the  same  thing,  or  names  of 
several  parts  of  one  whole,  or  of  the  same  whole  viewed  in  various  Ughts,  or 
in  its  different  respects  and  relations.  For  it  appears  that  all  that  is  ever  spo- 
ken of  in  the  Scripture  as  an  ultimate  end  of  God's  works,  is  included  in  that 
one  phrase,  the  gtory  of  God  ;  which  is  the  name  by  which  the  last  end  of 
God's  works  is  most  commonly  called  in  Scripture  ;  and  seems  to  be  the  name 
which  most  aptly  signifies  the  thing. 

The  thing  signified  by  that  name,  the  glory  of  Gody  when  spoken  of  as  the 
supreme  and  ultmnate  end  of  the  work  of  creation,  and  of  all  God's  works,  is 
the  emanation  and  tnie  external  expression  of  God*s  internal  glory  and  fulness ; 
meaning  by  his  fulness,  what  has  already  been  explained.  Or,  in  other  words, 
God's  internal  glory  extant,  in  a  true  and  just  exhibition,  or  external  existence 
of  it  It  is  confessed  that  there  is  a  degree  of  obscurity  in  these  definitions; 
but  perhaps  an  obscurity  which  is  unavoidable,  through  the  imperfection  of 
language,  and  words  being  less  fitted  to  express  things  of  so  sublime  a  nature. 
And  therefore  the  thing  may  possibly  be  better  understood,  by  usin^  many 
words  and  a  variety  of  expressions,  by  a  particular  consideration  of  it,  as  it 
were  by  parts,  than  by  any  short  definition. 

There  is  included  in  this,  the  exercise  of  God's  perfections  to  produce  a 
proper  effect,  in  opposition  to  their  lying  eternally  dormant  and  ineffectual ;  as 
his  power  being  eternally  without  any  act  or  fruit  of  that  power  ;  his  wisdom 
eternally  ineffectual  in  any  wise  production,  or  prudent  disposal  of  any  thing, 
&C.  The  manifestation  of  his  internal  glory  to  created  understandings.  The 
communication  of  the  infinite  fulness  of  God  to  the  creature.  The  creature's 
high  esteem  of  God,  love  to  God,  and  complacence  and  joy  in  Grod,  and  the  proper 
exercises  and  expressions  of  these. 

These  at  first  view  may  appear  to  be  entirely  distinct  things :  but  if  we  more 
closely  consider  the  matter,  Uiey  will  all  appear  to  be  one  thing,  in  a  variety  of 
views  and  relations.  They  are  all  but  the  emanation  of  God's  glory  ;  or  the 
excellent  brightness  and  fulness  of  the  Divinity  diffused,  overflowing,  and  as  it 
were,  enlarged  ;  or,  in  one  word,  existing  ad  extra.  God's  exercising  his  per- 
fection to  produce  a  proper  effect,  is  not  distinct  from  the  emanation  or  commu- 
nication of  his  fulness  ;  for  this  is  the  effect,  viz.,  his  fulness  communicated,  and 
the  producing  this  effect  is  the  communication  of  his  fulness ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing m  this  effectual  exerting  of  God's  perfection,  but  the  emanation  of  God's 
internal  glory.  The  emanation  or  communication  is  of  the  internal  glory  or 
fulness  of  God  as  it  is.  Now  God's  internal  glory,  as  it  is  in  God,  is  either  in 
his  understanding  or  will.  The  glorv  or  fulness  of  his  understanding,  is  his 
knowledge.  The  internal  glory  and  fulness  of  God,  which  we  must  conceive 
of  as  having  its  special  seat  in  his  will,  is  his  holiness  and  happiness.  The 
whole  of  God's  internal  good  or  glory,  is  in  these  three  things,  viz.,  his  infinite 
knowledge  ;  his  infinite  virtue  or  holiness,  and  his  infinite  joy  and  happiness. 
Indeed  there  are  a  great  many  attributes  in  God,  according  to  our  way  of  con- 
ceiving or  talking  of  them  j  but  all  may  be  reduced  to  these,  or  to  the  degree, 
circumstances  and  relations  of  these.  We  have  no  conception  of  Grod's  power, 
different  from  the  degree  of  these  things,  with  a  certain  relation  of  them  to  effects. 
Grod's  infinity  is  not  so  properly  a  distinct  kind  of  good  in  God,  but  only  ex- 
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presses  the  degree  of  the  gocxl  there  is  in  him.  So  God's  eternity  is  not  a  distinct 
good  ;  but  is  the  duration  of  good.  His  immutability  is  still  the  same  good^ 
with  a  negation  of  change.  So  that,  as  I  &aid,  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  is  the 
fulness  of  his  understanding,  consisting  in  his  knowledge,  and  the  fulness  of  his 
wiU,  consisting  in  his  virtue  and  happmess.  And  therefore  the  eternal  glory  of 
God  consists  in  the  communication  of  these.  The  communication  of  his  knowledge 
is  chiefly  in  giving  the  knowledge  of  himself;  for  this  is  the  knowledge  in  which 
the  fulness  of  God's  understanding  chiefly  consists.  And  thus  we  see  how  the 
manifestation  of  God's  glory  to  created  understandings,  and  their  seeing  and 
knowing  it,  is  not  distinct  from  an  emanation  or  communication  of  God's  fulness, 
but  clearly  impUed  in  it.  Again,  the  communication  of  God's  virtue  or  holiness 
is  principally  in  communicating  the  love  of  himself,  (which  appears  by  what  has 
before  been  observed.)  And  thus  we  see  how,  not  only  the  creature's  seeing  and 
knowing  God's  excellence,  but  also  supremely  esteeming  and  loving  him,  belongs 
to  the  communication  of  God's  fulness.  And  the  communication  of  God's  joy 
and  happiness,  consists  chiefly  in  communicating  to  the  creature,  that  happiness 
and  joy,  which  consists  in  rejoicing  in  God,  and  in  his  glorious  excellency  ;  for 
in  such  joy  God's  own  happmess  does  principally  consist  And  in  these  things, 
viz.,  in  knowing  God's  excellency,  loving  God  for  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it ;  and 
in  the  exercise  and  expression  of  these,  consists  God's  honor  sind  praise;  so  that 
these  are  clearly  implied  in  that  glory  of  God,  which  consists  in  the  emanation 
of  his  internal  glory.  And  though  we  suppose  all  these  things,  which  seem  to 
be  so  various,  are  signified  by  that  glory,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the 
last  end  of  all  God's  works ;  yet  it  is  manifest  there  is  no  greater,  and  no  other 
variety  in  it,  than  in  the  internal  and  essential  glory  of  God  itself.  God's  inter- 
nal glory  is  partly  in  his  understanding,  and  partly  in  his  will.  And  this  internal 
glory,  as  seated  in  the  will  of  God,  implies  both  his  holiness  and  his  happiness  ; 
both  are  evidently  God's  glory,  according  to  the  use  of  the  phrase.  So  that  as 
God's  external  glory  is  only  Uie  emanation  of  his  internal  glory,  this  variety 
necessarily  follows.  And  again,  it  hence  appears  that  here  there  is  no  other 
variety  or  distinction,  but  what  necessarily  arises  from  the  distinct  faculties  of 
the  creature,  to  which  the  communication  is  made,  as  created  in  the  image  of 
God  ;  even  as  having  these  two  faculties  of  understanding  and  will.  God  com- 
municates himself  to  the  understanding  of  the  creature,  in  giving  him  the  know- 
ledge of  his  glory ;  and  to  the  will  of  the  creature,  in  giving  hun  holiness, 
c6nsisting  primarily  in  the  love  of  God  ;  and  in  giving  the  creature  happiness, 
chiefly  consisting  in  joy  in  Grod.  These  are  the  sum  of  that  emanation  of  divine 
fulness,  called  in  Scripture  the  glory  of  God.  The  first  part  of  this  glory  is 
called  truth,  the  latter^  grace^  John  i.  14,  "  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  oi (trace  and  truths 

Thus  we  se^  that  the  great  and  last  end  of  God's  works  which  is  so  variously 
expressed  in  Scripture,  is  mdeed  but  one  ;  and  tins  one  end  is  most  properly  and 
comprehensively  called,  the  glory  of  God  ;  by  which  name  it  is  most  commonly 
called  in  Scripture  :  and  is  fitly  compared  to  an  effulgence  or  emanation  of  light 
from  a  luminjiry,  by  which  this  glory  of  God  is  abundantly  represented  in  Senp- 
ture.  Light  is  the  external  expression,  exhibition  and  manifestation  of  the 
excellency  of  the  luminary,  of  tiie  sun  for  instance  :  it  is  the  abundant,  exten- 
sive emanation  and  communication  of  the  fulness  of  the  sun  to  innumerable  beings 
that  partake  of  it.  It  is  by  this  that  the  sun  itself  is  seen,  and  his  gloiy  beheld, 
and  all  other  things  are  discovered ;  it  is  by  a  participation  of  this  communica- 
tion from  the  sun,  that  surrounding  objects  receive  all  their  lustre,  beauty  and 
brightness.    It  is  by  this  that  all  nature  is  quickened  and  receives  life,  comfort 
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and  joy.  Light  is  abundantly  used  in  Scripture  to  represent  and  signify  these 
three  things^  knowledge,  hohness  and  happiness.  It  is  used  to  signify  know- 
ledge, or  that  manifestation  and  evidence  by  which  knowledge  is  received, 
Ps^  xix.  8,  and  cxix.  105,  130.  Prov.  vi.  23.  Isaiah  viii.  20,  and  ix.  2, 
and  xxix.  18.  Dan.  v.  11.  Eph.  v.  13,  '^But  all  things  that  are  reproved 
are  made  manifest  by  the  light;  for  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest,  is  hght" 
And  in  other  places  of  the  Kew  Testament  innumerable. 

It  is  used  to  signify  virtue  or  moral  good,  Job  xxv.  5,  and  other  places.  And 
it  is  abundantly  used  to  signify  comfort,  joy  and  happmess,  EstL  viiL  16,  Job 
xviii.  18,  and  many  other  places. 

What  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  show  how  those  things  which  are 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  ultimate  ends  of  God's  works,  though  they  may  seem 
at  first  view  to  be  distinct,  are  all  plamly  to  be  reduced  to  this  one  thing,  viz., 
Grod's  internal  glory  or  fulness  extant  externally,  or  existing  in  its  emanation. 
And  though  God  in  seeing  this  end,  seeks  the  creature's  good ;  yet  therein  ap- 
pears his  supreme  regard  to  himself. 

The  emanation  or  communication  of  the  divine  fulnessf,  consisting  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  love  to  God;  and  joy  in  God,  has  relation  indeed  both  to  Grod, 
and  the  creature ;  but  it  has  relation  to  God  as  its  fountain,  as  it  is  an  emanation 
from  God ;  and  as  the  communication  itself,  or  thing  communicated,  is  something 
divine,  something  of  God,  something  of  his  internal  fulness,  as  the  water  in  the 
^eam  is  somethmg  of  the  fountain,  and  as  the  beams  of  the  sun,  are  something 
of  the  sun.  And  again,  they  have  relation  to  God,  as  they  have  respect  to  him 
as  their  object ;  for  the  knowledge  coomiunicated  is  the  knowledge  of  God  ; 
and  so  God  is  the  object  of  tlie  knowledge,  and  the  love  communicated  is  the 
love  of  God  'y  so  God  is  the  object  of  that  love,  and  the  happiness  communicated 
is  joy  in  God  ;  and  so  he  is  the  object  of  the  joy  communicated.  In  the  crea- 
ture's knowing,  esteeming,  loving,  rejoicing  in,  and  praising  God,  the  glory  of 
God  is  both  exhibited  and  acknowledged  ;  his  fulness  is  received  and  returned. 
Here  is  both  an  emanation  and  remanation.  The  refulgence  shines  upon  and 
into  the  creature,  and  is  reflected  back  to  the  luminary.  The  beams  of  glory 
come  from  God,  and  are  something  of  God,  and  are  refunded  back  again  to  their 
orig'mal.  So  that  the  whole  is  o^God,  and  in  God,  and  to  God,  and  God  is  the 
beginning,  middle  and  end  in  this  affair. 

And  though  it  be  true  that  God  has  respect  to  the  creature  in  these  things ; 
yet  his  respect  to  himself  and  to  the  creature  in  this  matter,  are  not  properly  to 
be  looked  upon,  as  a  double  and  divided  respect  of  God's  heart  What  has 
been  said  in  Chap.  I.  Sect  3,  4,  may  be  sufficient  to  show  this.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  here  briefly  to  say  a  few  things ;  though  they  are  mostly 
implied  in  what  has  been  said  already. 

When  God  was  about  to  create  the  world,  he  had  respect  to  that  emanation 
of  his  glory,  which  is  actually  the  consequence  of  the  creation,  just  as  it  is  with 
r^ard  to  all  that  belongs  to  it,  both  with  regard  to  its  relation  to  himself,  and 
the  creature.  He  had  regard  to  it,  as  an  emanation  from  himself,  and  a  com- 
munication of  himself,  and  as  the  thing  communicated,  in  its  nature  returned  to 
himself,  as  its  final  term.  And  he  had  regard  to  it  also,  as  the  emanation  was 
to  the  creature,  and  as  the  thing  communicated  was  in  the  creature,  as  its  sub- 
ject And  Grod  had  regard  to  it  in  this  manner,  as  he  had  a  supreme  regard  to 
himself,  and  value  for  his  own  infinite,  internal  glory.  It  was  this  value  for 
himself  that  caused  him  to  value  and  seek  that  his  internal  gloiy  should  flow 
forth  from  himself.  It  was  from  his  value  for  his  glorious  perfections  of  wis- 
dom and  righteousness,  &c.,  that  he  valued  the  proper  exercise  and  effect  of 
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these  perfections,  in  wise  and  righteous  acts  and  effects.  It  was  from  his  in- 
finite value  for  his  internal  glory  and  fulness,  that  he  valued  the  thing  itself^ 
which  is  communicated,  which  is  something  of  the  same,  extant  in  the  creature* 
Thus,  because  he  infinitely  values  his  own  gloiy,  consisting  in  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  Iqve  to  himself,  and  complacence  and  joy  in  himself;  he  therefore  val- 
ued the  image,  communication  or  participation  of  these,  in  the  creature.  And 
it  is  because  he  values  himself,  that  he  delights  in  the  knowledge,  and  love,  and 
joy  of  the  creature ;  as  being  himself  the  object  of  this  knowledge,  love  and 
complacence.  For  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  true  esteem  and  love 
of  any  person  or  being  (suppose  a  son  or  friend)  that  we  should  approve  and 
value  others'  esteem  of  the  same  object,  and  disapprove  and  dislike  the  contrary. 
For  the  same  reason  is  it  the  consequence  of  a  being's  esteem  and  love  of  him- 
jself,  that  he  should  approve  of  others'  esteem  and  love  of  himself 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  how  God  should  seek  the  good  of  the  creature, 
consisting  in  the  creature's  knowledge  and  holiness,  and  even  his  happiness, 
from  a  supreme  regard  to  himself ;  as  his  happiness  arises  from  that  which  is 
an  image  and  participation  of  God's  own  beauty ;  and  consists  in  the  creature's 
exercising  a  supreme  regard  to  God,  and  complacence  in  him ;  in  beholding 
God's  glory,  in  esteeming  and  loving  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it,  and  in  his  exercis- 
ing and  testifying  love  and  supreme  respect  to  God ;  which  is  the  same  thing 
with  the  creature's  exalting  God  as  his  chief  good,  and  making  him  his  su- 
preme end. 

And  though  the  emanation  of  God's  fulness  which  God  intended  in  the 
creation,  and  which  actually  is  the  consequence  of  it,  is  to  the  creature  as  its 
object,  and  the  creature  is  the  subject  of  the  fulness  communicated,  and  is  the 
creature's  good ;  and  was  also  regarded  as  such,  when  God  sought  it  as  the 
end  of  his  works ;  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  even  in  so  doing,  he 
did  not  make  himself  his  end.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing.  God's  respect  to 
the  creature's  good,  and  his  respect  to  himself,  is  not  a  divided  respect ;  but 
both  are  united  in  one,  as  the  happiness  of  the  creature  aimed  at,  is  happiness 
in  union  with  himself  The  creature  is  no  further  happy  with  this  happiness 
which  God  makes  his  ultimate  end,  than  he  becomes  one  with  God.  The  more 
happiness  the  greater  the  union :  when  the  happiness  is  perfect,  the  union  is 
perfect.  And  as  the  happiness  will  be  increasing  to  eternity,  the  union  will 
becomes  more  and  more  strict  and  perfect ;  nearer  and  more  like  to  that  be- 
tween God  the  Father,  and  the  Son ;  who  are  so  united,  that  their  interest  is 
perfectly  one.  If  the  happiness  of  the  creature  be  considered  as  it  will  be,  in 
the  whole  of  the  creature's  eternal  duration,  with  all  the  infinity  of  its  progress, 
and  infinite  increase  of  nearness  and  union  to  God ;  in  this  view  the  creature 
must  be  looked  upon  as  united  to  God  in  an  infinite  strictness. 

If  God  has  respect  to  something  in  the  creature,  which  he  views  as  of  ever- 
lasting duration,  and  as  rising  higher  and  higher  through  that  infinite  duration, 
and  that  not  "v^ith  constantly  diminishing  (but  perhaps  an  increasing)  celerity ; 
then  he  has  respect  to  it,  as  in  the  whole,  of  infinite  height,  though  there  never 
will  be  any  particular  time,  when  it  can  be  said  already  to  have  come  to  such 
a  height. 

Let  the  most  perfect  union  with  God  be  represented  by  something  at  an 
infinite  height  above  us;  and  the  eternally  increasing  union  of  the  saints  with 
God,  by  something  that  is  ascending  constantly  towards  that  infinite  height, 
moving  upwards  with  a  given  velocity,  and  that  is  to  continue  thus  to  move  to  all 
eternity.  God,  who  views  the  whole  of  this  eternally  increasing  height,  views 
't  as  an  infinite  height.    And  if  he  has  respect  to  it,  and  makes  it  his  end,  as  m 
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the  whole  of  it,  he  has  respect  to  it  as  an  infinite  height,  though  the  time  will 
never  come  when  it  can  be  said  it  has  already  arrired  at  this  infinite  height 

•  God  aims  at  that  which  the  motion  or  progression  which  he  causes,  aims  at, 
or  tends  to.  If  there  be  many  things  suppled  to  be  so  made  and  appomted, 
that  by  a  constant  and  eternal  motion,  they  all  tend  to  a  certain  centre ;  then 
it  appears  that  he  who  made  them,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  motion,  aimed  at 
that  centre,  that  term  of  their  motion,  to  which  they  eternally  tend,  and  are 
eternally,  as  it  were,  striving  after.  And  if  God  be  this  centre,  then  God  aimed 
at  himseUl  And  herein  it  appears,  that  as  he  is  the  first  author  of  their  being 
and  motion,  so  he  is  the  last  end,  the  final  term,  to  which  is  their  ultimate  ten- 
dency and  aim. 

We  may  judge  of  the  end  that  the  Creator  aimed  at,  in  the  being,  nature 
and  tendency  he.gives  the  creature,  by  the  mark  or  term  which  they  constantly 
aim  at  in  their  tendency  and  eternal  progress ;  thoug'h  the  time  will  never  come, 
when  it  can  be  said  it  is  attained  to,  m  the  most  absolutely  perfect  manner. 

But  if  strictness  of  union  to  God  be  viewed  as  thus  infinitely  exalted,  then 
the  creature  must  be  regarded  as  infinitely,  nearly,  and  closely  united  to  Grod. 
And  viewed  thus,  their  interest  must  be  viewed  as  one  with  God's  mterest,  and 
so  is  not  regarded  properly  with  a  disjunct  and  separate,  but  an  undivided  res* 
pect  And  as  to  any  dimcul^  of  reconciling  God's  not  making  the  creature 
his  ultimate  end,  with  a  respect  properly  distinct  from  a  respect  to  himself,  with 
his  benevolence  and  free  grace,  and  the  creature's  obligation  to  gratitude,  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  Chap.  I.  Sec.  4,  Object  4,  where  this  objection  has 
been  considered  and  answered  at  large. 

If  by  reason  of  the  strictness  of  the  union  of  a  man  and  his  family,  thm 
interest  may  be  looked  upon  as  one,  how  much  more  one  is  the  interest  of  Christ 
and  his  church  (whose  nrst  union  in  heaven  is  unspeakably  more  perfect  and 
exalted  than  that  of  an  earthly  father  and  his  family),  if  they  be  considered  with 
regard  to  thdr  eternal  and  increasing  union !  Doubtless  it  may  justly  be  es- 
teemed as  so  much  one,  that  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  and  sougnt,  not 
with  a  distinct  and  separate,  but  an  undivided  respect 

It  is  certain  that  what  Clod  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  was  the 
good  that  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  creation,  in  the  whole  continuance 
of  the  thing  created. 

It  is  no  solid  objection  against  God's  ainnng  at  an  infinitely  perfect  union  of 
the  creature  with  hunself,  tlrat  the  particular  time  wUl  never  come  when  it  can 
be  said,  the  union  is  now  infinitely  perfect  God  aims  at  satisfying  justice  in  the 
etemsd  damnation  of  einners ;  which  will  be  satisfied  by  their  damnation,  con- 
sidered no  otherwise  than  with  regard  to  its  eternal  duration.  But  yet  there 
never  will  come  that  particular  moment,  when  it  can  be  said,  that  now  justice  is 
satisfied.  But  if  this  does  not  satisfy  our  modem  freethinkers,  who  do  not  like 
the  talk  about  satisfying  justice  witn  an  infinite  punishment^  I  suppose  it  will 
not  be  denied  by  any,  that  God,  in  glorifymg  the  saints  in  heaven  with  eternal 
felicity,  aims  to  sat^  his  infinite  grace  or  benevolence,  by  the  bestowment  of 
a  good  infinitely  valuable,  because  eternal ;  and  yet  there  never  will  come  the 
moment,  when  it  can  be  said,  that  now  this  infinitely  valuable  good  has  been 
actuaUy  bestowed. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Showing  wherein  the  Essence  of  true  Virtue  consists. 

Wbateveb  controversies  and  variety  of  opinions  there  are  about  the  nature 
ot  virtue,  vet  all  (excepting  some  skeptics,  who  deny  any  real  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice)  mean  by  it,  something  beaviiftUj  or  rather  some  kind  of  beauty^ 
or  excellenqr. — It  is  not  all  beauty,  that  is  called  virtue ;  for  instance,  not  the 
beauty  of  a  building,  of  a  flower,  or  of  the  rainbow :  but  some  beauty  belong- 
ing to  Bemgs  that  have  perception  and  will. — It  is  not  all  beauty  of  mankind^ 
that  is  call^  virtue;  for  instance,  not  the  external  beauty  of  the  countenance, 
or  shape,  gracefulness  of  motion,  or  harmony  of  voice :  but  it  is  a  beauty  that 
has  its  original  seat  in  the  mind. — ^But  yet  perhaps  not  every  thing  that  may  be 
called  a  beauty  of  mind,  is  properly  called  virtue.  There  is  a  beauty  of  under- 
standing and  speculation.  There  is  something  in  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of 
mat  pbilosopheis  and  statesmen,  that  may  be  called  beautiiul ;  which  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  vrhat  is  most  commonly  meant  by  virtue.  But  virtue  is  the 
beauty*  of  those  qualities  and  acts  of  the  mind,  that  are  of  a  moral  nature,  i.  e., 
such  as  are  attended  with  desert  or  worthiness  of  praise,  or  blame*  Things  of 
this  sort,  it  is  generally  agreed,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  any  thing  belonging 
merdy  to  speculation ;  but  to  the  disposition  and  trill y  or  (to  use  a  generd 
word,  I  suppose  commonly  well  understood)  the  heart.  Therefore  I  suppose,  I 
shaJl  not  depart  from  the  common  opinion^  when  I  say,  that  virtue  is  the  beauty 
of  tbe  qualities  and  exercises  of  the  neart,  or  those  actions  which  proceed  from 
them.  So  that  when  it  is  inquired.  What  is  the  nature  of  true  virtue  ? — this  is 
the  same  as  to  inquire,  what  that  is  which  renders  any  habit,  disposition,  or  ex<^ 
erase  of  the  heart  truly  beautiful.  I  use  the  phrase  true  virtue,  and  speak  of 
things  truly  beautifiil,  because  I  suppose  it  will  generally  be  allowed,  that 
there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  some  things  which  are  truly 
virtuous,  and  others  which  only  seem  to  be  virtuous,  through  a  partial  and 
imperfect  view  of  thin^:  that  some  actions  and  diiq>ositioas  appear  beau- 
tifiil,  if  considered  partially  and  superficially,  or  with  regard  to  some  things 
belonging  to  theni,  and  in  some  of  their  circumstances  and  tendencies,  which 
would  appear  otherwise  in  a  more  extensive  and  comprehensive  view,  wherein 
they  are  seen  clearly  in  their  whole  nature  and  the  extent  of  their  connections 
in&e  universality  of  things. — ^There  is  a  general  and  a  particular  beauty.  By 
a  particular  beauty,  I  mean  that  by  which  a  diing  appears  beautiful  when  con- 
sidered only  virhh  regard  to  its  connection  writh,  and  tendency  to  some  particular 
things  within  a  limited,  and,  as  it  were,  a  private  sphere.    And  a  general  beauty 

*  It  ui  to  be  questioned  whether  it  woukl  not  be  more  eorrpct  to  sny  that  Ttitne  eontitts  in  thoee  iic:i 
•f  the  niad  in  theaMlTM  ;  bvanty  pn^tXj  diBiOting  Iheir  qa'tlity.^EDlloB. 
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is  that  by  which  a  thing  appears  beautiful  when  viewed  most  perfectly,  com- 
prehensively and  universally 9  with  regard  to  all  its  tendencies,  and  its  connections 
with  every  thing  it  stands  related  to.  The  former  may  be  without  and  against 
the  latter.  As,  a  few  notes  in  a  tune,  taken  only  by  themselves,  and  in  their 
relation  to  one  another,  may  be  harmonious;  which  when  considered  with 
respect  to  all  the  notes  in  the  tune,  or  the  entire  series  of  sounds  they  are  con- 
nected with,  may  be  very  discordant  and  disagreeable^ — (Of  which  more  after- 
wards.)— T/uU  onlyy  therefore,  is  what  I  mean  bv  true  virtue,  whicli  is  that^ 
belongmg  to  the  heart  of  an. intelligent  Being,  that  is  beautifiil  by  sl  general 
beauty,  or  beautiful  in  a  comprehensive  view  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  as  related  to 
every  thing  that  it  stands  in  connection  with.  And  therefore  when  we  are 
inquiring  concerning  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  viz.,  wherein  this  true  and  gen- 
eral beauty  of  the  heart  does  most  essentially  consist — ^this  is  my  answer  to  the 
inquiry: 

True  virtue  most  essentially  consists  in  benevolence  to  Being  in  general. 
Or  perhaps  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is  that  consent,  propensity  and  union 
of  heart  to  Being  in  general,  that  is  immediately  exercised  in  a  general  good 
will. 

The  things  which  were  before  observed  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  naturally 
lead  us  to  such  a  notion  of  it  If  it  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  is  the  genend 
goodness  and  beau^  of  the  disposition  and  exercise  of  that,  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive view,  considered  with  regard  to  its  universal  tendency,  and  as  related 
to  every  thing  that  it  stands  in  connection  with ;  what  can  it  consist  in,  but  a 
consent  and  good  will  to  Being  in  general  ? — Beau^  does  not  consist  in  discord 
and  dissent,  but  in  consent  ana  agreement  And  if  every  intelligent  Being  is 
some  way  related  to  Being  in  general,  and  is  a  part  of  the  universal  system  of 
existence;  and  so  stands  in  connection  with  the  whole  ;  what  can  its  general 
and  true  beauty  be,  but  its  union  and  consent  with  the  great  whole  ? 

If  any  such  thing  can  be  supposed  as  a  union  of  heart  to  some  particular 
Bdng,  or  number  of  Beings,  disposing  it  to  benevolence  to  a  private  circle  or 
system  of  Beings,  which  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole ;  not  implying  a 
tendency  to  a  union  with  the  great  system,  and  not  at  aD  inconsistent  vnth 
enmity  towards  Bebg  in  genersd ;  this  I  suppose  not  to  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue :  although  it  may  in  some  respects  be  good,  and  may  appear  beautiful  in 
a  confined  and  contracted  view  of  things. — But  of  this  more  afterwards. 

It  is  abundantly  plain  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  generally  allowed,  not 
only  by  Christian  divines,  but  by  the  more  considerable  deists,  that  virtue  most 
essentially  consists  in  love.  And  I  suppose,  it  is  owned  by  the  most  considera- 
ble writers,  to  consist  in  general  love  of  benevolence,  or  kind  affection  :  though 
it  seems  to  me,  the  meamng  of  some  in  this  affair  is  not  sufficiently  explained, 
which  perhaps  occasions  some  error  or  confusion  in  discourses  on  this  subject 

When  I  say,  true  virtue  consists  in  love  to  Being  in  general,  I  shall  not  be 
likely  to  be  understood,  that  no  one  act  of  the  mind  or  exercise  of  love  is  of  the 
nature  of  true  virtue,  but  what  has  Being  in  general,  or  the  great  system  of 
universal  existence,  for  its  direct  and  immediate  object :  so  that  no  exercise  of 
love  or  kind  affection  to  any  one  particular  Being,  that  is  but  a  small  part  of  this 
whole,  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  But,  that  the  nature  of  true 
virtue  consists  in  a  disposition  to  benevolence  towards  Beine  in  general. 
Though,  from  such  a  disposition  may  arise  exercises  of  love  to  particular  Beings, 
as  objects  are  presented  and  occasions  arise.  No  wonder,  that  he  who  is  of  a 
generally  benevolent  disposition,  should  be  more  disposed  than  another  to  have 
his  heart  moved  with  bsnevoloit  aCTection  to  particular  persons,  whom  he  is 
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acquainted  and  conversant  with,  and  from  whom  arise  the  greatest  and  most 
frequent  occasions  for  exciting  his  benevolent  temper.  But  my  meaning  is,  that 
no  affections  towards  particul^  persons  or  Beings  are  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue, 
but  such  as  arise  from  a  generally  benevolent  temper,  or  from  that  habit  or 
frame  of  mind,  wherein  consists  a  disposition  to  love  Being  in  general 

And  perhaps  it  is  needless  for  me  to  give  notice  to  my  readers,  that  when  I 
speak  of  an  intelligent  Beine's  having  a  heart  united  and  benevolently  disposed 
to  Bein^  in  general,  I  thereby  mean  intelligent  Being  in  general.  Not  inani- 
mate thmgs,  or  Beings  that  have  no  perception  or  wul,  which  are  not  properly 
capable  objects  of  benevolence. 

Love  is  commonly  distinguished  into  love  of  benevolence  and  love  of  com- 
placence. Love  of  benevolence  is  that  affection  or  propensity  of  the  heart  to  any 
Being,  which  causes  it  to  incline  to  its  well  being,  or  disposes  it  to  desire  and 
take  pleasure  in  its  happiness.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  beauty  in  the  object  is  not  always  the  ground  of  this  propen- 
sity :  but  that  there  may  be  such  a  thin^  as  benevolence,  or  a  disposition  to  the 
welfare  of  those  that  are  not  considered  as  beautiful ;  unless  mere  existence  be 
accounted  a  beauty.  And  benevolence  or  goodness  in  the  Divine  Being  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  not  only  to  be  prior  to  tlie  beauty  of  many  of  its  objects,  but  to 
their  existence :  so  as  to  be  the  ground  both  of  their  existence  and  their  beauty, 
rather  than  they  the  foundation  of  God's  benevolence ;  as  it  is  supposed  that  it 
is  God's  goodness  which  moved  him  to  give  them  both  Being  and  beauty.  So 
that  if  air  virtue  primarily  consists  in  that  affection  of  heart  to  Being,  which  is 
exercised  in  benevolence,  or  an  inclination  to  its  good,  then  God's  virtue  is  so 
extended  as  to  include  a  propensity,  not  only  to  Bein^  actually  existing,  and 
actually  beautiful,  but  to  possible  Being,  so  as  to  inchne  him  to  give  Being, 
beauty  and  happiness.  But  not  now  to  insist  particularly  on  this.  What  I 
would  have  observed  at  present,  is,  that  it  must  be  allowed,  benevolence  doth 
not  necessarily  presuppose  beauty  in  its  object 

What  is  commonly  called  love  of  complacence^  presupposes  beauty.  For  it 
is  no  other  than  delight  in  beauty ;  or  complacence  m  the  person  or  Bemg  belov- 
ed for  his  beauty. 

If  virtue  be  the  beauty  of  an  intelligent  Being,  and  virtue  consists  in  love, 
then  it  is  a  plain  inconsistence,  to  suppose  that  virtue  primarily  consists  in  any 
love  to  its  object /or  t^  beauty  ;  either  in  a  love  of  complacence,  which  is  de- 
light in  a  Being  lor  his  beauty,  or  in  a  love  of  benevolence,  that  has  the  beauty 
of  its  object  for  its  foundation.  For  that  would  be  to  suppose,  that  the  beau^ 
of  intelligent  bein^  primarily  consists  in  love  to  beauty ;  or,  that  their  virtue 
first  of  au  consists  m  their  love  to  virtue.  Which  is  an  inconsistence,  and  going 
b  a  circle.  Because  it  makes  virtue,  or  beauty  of  mind,  the  foundation  or  first 
motive  of  that  love  wherein  virtue  originally  consists,  or  wherein  the  very  first 
virtue  consists ;  or,  it  supposes  the  first  virtue  to  be  the  consequence  and  effect 
of  virtue.  So  that  virtue  is  originally  the  foundation  and  exciting  cause  of  the 
very  beginning  or  first  Bemg  of  virtue.  W^hich  makes  the  first  virtue,  both  the 
ground,  and  the  consequence,  both  cause  and  effect  of  itself.*  Doubtless  virtue 
primarily  consists  in  something  else  besides  any  effect  or  consequence  of  virtue. 
If  virtue  consists  primarily  in  love  to  virtue,  then,  virtue,  the  thing  loved,  is  the 
love  of  virtue :  so  that  virtue  must  consist  in  the  love  of  the  love  of  virtue. 

*  Hr.  E.'8  idea  here  appears  to  be  that  virtae  most  exist  prior  to  the  eiistence  of  any  Tirtoous  objeot 
on  which  it  can  complaisantly  terminate.  This  is  undoubtinily  true  with  respect  to  the  duty.  But  this 
does  not  appear  inconsistent  with  the  sappoaitioa  that  the  first  act  of  virtue  m  a  cieatore  may  b«  delight 
w  viftue  as  It  is  in  God.— Ed. 
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And  if  it  be  inquired,  what  that  virtue  is,  which  virtue  consists  in  the  love  of  the 
love  of,  it  must  be  answered,  it  is  the  love  of  virtue.  So  that  there  must  be  the 
love  of  the  love  of  the  love  of  virtue,  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  For  there  is  no 
end  of  going  back  in  a  circle.  We  never  come  to  any  beginning,  or  foundation. 
For  it  IS  without  beginning  and  hangs  on  nothing. 

Therefore  if  the  essence  of  virtue  or  beauty  of  mind  lies  in  love,  or  a  dispo- 
sition to  love,  it  must  primarily  conast  in  something  different  both  from  com- 
placence, which  is  a  delight  in  beauty,  and  also  from  any  benevolence  that  has 
the  beautv  of  its  object  for  its  foundation.  Because  it  is  absurd,  to  sav  that  vir- 
tue is  primarily  and  first  of  all  the  consequence  of  itsel£  For  this  makes  virtue 
primarily  prior  to  itself. 

Nor  can  virtue  primarily  consist  in  gratitude  ;  or  one  Being's  benevolence 
to  another  for  his  benevolence  to  him.  Because  this  implies  the  same  inconsis- 
tence. For  it  supposes  a  benevolence  prior  to  gratitude,  that  is  the  cause  of 
gratitude.  Therefore  the  first  benevolence,  or  that  benevolence  which  has 
none  prior  to  it,  cannot  be  gratitude. 

Therefore  there  is  room  left  for  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  primary 
object  of  virtuous  love  is  Being,  simply  considered ;  or,  that  true  virtue  primarily 
consists,  not  in  love  to  any  particular  Beings,  because  of  their  virtue  or  beauty, 
nor  in  gratitude,  because  they  love  us ;  but  in  a  propensity  and  union  of  heart 
to  Being  simply  considered  ;  exciting  absolute  benevolence  (if  I  m^  so  call  it) 
to  Being  in  general.— I  say,  true  virtue  primarily  consists  in  this.  For  I  am  far 
from  asserting  that  there  is  no  true  virtue  in  any  \)ther  love  than  this  absolute 
benevolence.  But  I  would  express  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  on  this 
subject,  in  the  following  particulars. 

The  first  object  of  a  virtuous  benevolence  is  Beingy  amply  considered :  and 
if  Being,  simply  considered,  be  its  object,  then  Being  in  general  is  its  object ;  and 
the  thing  it  has  an  ultimate  propensity  to,  is  the  highest  good  of  Being  in  gene- 
ral. And  it  will  seek  the  good  of  every  individual  Being  unless  it  be  conceiv- 
ed as  not  consistent  with  the  highest  good  of  Being  in  general.  In  which  case 
the  good  of  a  particular  Being,  or  some  Beings,  may  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of 
the  highest  good  of  Being  in  general.  And  particularly  if  there  be  any  Being 
that  is  looked  upon  as  statedly  and  irreclaimably  opposite  and  an  enemy  to  Be- 
ing in  general,  then  consent  and  adherence  to  Seing  in  general  wilt  induce  the 
truly  virtuous  heart  to  forsake  that  Being,  and  to  oppose  it 

And  further,  if  Being,  simply  considered,  be  the  first  object  of  a  truly  virtu- 
ois  benevolence,  then  that  Bemg  who  has  most  of  Being,  or  has  the  greatest 
share  of  existence,  other  tfain^  ^n^*  equal,  so  far  as  such  a  Being  is  exhibited 
to  our  faculties  gr  set  in  our  view,  will  have  the  greatest  share  of  the  propensity 
and  benevolent  affection  of  the  heart  I  say,  other  things  being  equal,  especiaify 
because  there  is  a  secondary  object  of  virtuous  benevolence,  that  I  shall  take 
notice  of  presently. '  Which  is  one  thing  that  must  be  considered  as  the  ground 
or  motive  to  a  purely  virtuous  benevolence.  Pure  benevolence  in  its  first  exer- 
cise is  nothing  else  but  Being's  uniting  consent,  or  propensity  to  Being ;  appearing 
true  and  pure  by  its  extenmng  to  Bemg  in  general,  and  inclining  to  the  genrrai 
highest  good,  and  to  each  Being,  whose  welfare  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
general  good,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  existence  understood,  other  things 
bemg  equal. 

*  I  BAy,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  exittence,  because  ooe  Being  may  have  more  existence  than  &a 
other,  as  he  may  be  greater  than  another.  That  which  is  greaij  has  more  (existence,  and  is  further  from 
nothing,  than  that  which  is  UlUe.  One  Being  may  have  every  thing  positive  belonging  to  it,  or  every  thing 
which  goes  to  its  positive  existence  (in  opposition  to  defecr)  in  a  higher  degree  than  another :  oi  a 
greater  capacity  and  power,  greater  undexstaDdingi  every  faculty  and  every  positive  quality  in  a  higher 
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The  second  object  of  a  virtuous  propenaty  of  heart  is  henevdent  Being.  A 
ecoiidary  ground  of  pure  benevolence  is  virtuous  benevolence  itself  in  its  object. 
When  any  one  under  the  influence  of  general  benevolence,  sees  another  Being 
possessed  of  the  like  general  benevolence,  this  attaches  his  heart  to  him,  and 
draws  forth  ^eater  love  to  him,  than  merely  his  having  existence :  because  so 
far  as  the  Being  beloved  has  love  to  Being  in  general,  so  far  his  own  Being 
is,  as  it  were,  enlarged,  extends  to,  and  in  some  sort  comprehends,  Being  in 
general :  and  therefore  he  that  is  governed  by  love  to  Being  in  general  must  of 
necessity  have  complacence  in  him,  and  the  greater  degree  of  oenevolence  to 
him,  as  it  were  out  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  love  to  general  existence,  that  his 
own  heart  is  extended  and  united  to,  and  so  looks  on  its  interest  as  its  own.  It 
is  because  his  heart  is  thus  united  to  Being  in  general,  that  he  Ifoks  on  a  benev- 
olent propensity  to  Being  in  general,  wherever  he  sees  it,  as  the  beauty  of  the 
Being  in  whom  it  is  ;  an  excellency,  that  renders  him  worthy  of  esteem,  com* 
placence,  and  the  greater  good  will. 

But  several  things  may  be  noted  more  particularly  concerning  this  secondary 
ground  of  a  truly  virtuous  love. 

1.  That  lovmg  a  Beine  on  this  grofwnd  necessarily  arises  from  pure  benev- 
olence to  Being  in  generd^  and  comes  to  the  same  thing.  For  he  that  has  a 
simple  and  pure  good  will  to  general  entity  or  existence,  must  love  that  temper 
in  others,  that  agrees  and  conspires  with  itself.  A  spirit  of  consent  to  Being  must 
agree  vnth  consent  to  Being.  That  which  truly  and  sincerely  seeks  the  good  of 
oUiers,  must  approve  of,  and  love,  that  which  joins  with  him  in  seeking  the  good 
of  others. 

2.  This  which  has  been  now  mentioned  as  a  secondary  ^und  of  virtuous 
love,  is  the  thing  wherein  true  moral  or  spiritual  heaaiy  primarily  consists.  Yea, 
spiritual  beauty  consists  wholly  in  this,  and  the  various  qualities  and  exercises 
of  mind  which  proceed  from  it,  and  the  external  actions  which  proceed  from 
these  internal  qualities  and  exercises.  And  in  these  things  consists  all  true 
wtuBy  viz.,  in  this  love  of  Being,  and  the  qualities  and  acts  which  arise 
from  it. 

3.  As  all  spiritual  beauty  lies  in  these  virtuous  principles  and  acts,  so  it  is 
primarily  on  this  account  they  are  beautiful,  viz.y  that  they  imply  consent  and 
union  with  Being  in  general.  This  is  the  primary  and  most  essential  Beauty  of 
every  thing  that  can  justly  be  caUed  by  the  name  of  virtue,  or  is  any  moral  ex- 
ceUency  in  the  eye  of'^one  that  has  a  perfect  view  of  things.  I  say,  the  prima-' 
ry  and  most  essential  beauty— because  there  is  a  secondary  and  inferior  scnrt  of 
beauty  ;  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  afterwards. 

4.  This  spiritual  beauty,  that  is  but  a  secondary  ground  of  a  virtuous  benev- 
olence, is  the  ground,  not  only  of  benevolence,  but  con^acenccy  and  is  the  primary 
ground  of  the  latter  ;  that  is,  when  the  complacence  is  truly  virtuous.  Love  to 
us  in  particular,  and  kindness  received,  may  be  a  secondary  ground.  But  this  is 
the  primary  obiective  foundation  of  it 

5.  It  must  be  noted,  that  the  degree  of  the  amiableness  or  valuableness  of 
true  virtue,  primarily  consisting  in  consent  and  a  benevolent  propensity  of  heart 
to  Being  in  general,  in  the  eyes  of  one  that  is  influenced  by  such  a  spirit,  is  not 
in  the  #iwip&  proportion  of  the  degree  of  benevolent  affection  seen,  but  in  a 
proportion  compounded  of  the  greatness  of  the  benevolent  Being  or  the  degree 
of  Being  and  the  degree  of  benevolence.  One  that  loves  Being  m  general,  will 
necessarily  value  go^  will  to  Being  in  general,  wherever  he  sees  it.    But  if  he 

degree.    An  archangel  mast  be  supposed  to  have  toore  existence,  and  to  be  ev^ry  way  fuither  removed 
tram  noHMtUy,  than  a  worm,  or  a /?<•. 
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gees  the  same  benevolence  in  two  Beings,  he  will  vake  it  more  in  two,  than  in 
one  only.  Because  it  is  a  greater  thing,  more  favorable  to  Being  in  genera),  to 
have  two  Bein^  to  favor  it,  than  only  one  of  them.  For  there  is  more  Being 
that  favors  Bemg  :  both  together  having  more  Being  than  one  alone.  So,  if 
one  Being  be  as  great  as  two,  has  as  much  existence  as  both  together,  and  has 
the  same  degree  of  general  benevolence,  it  is  more  favorable  to  Being  in  gen- 
eral than  if  there  were  general  benevolence  in  a  Being  that  had  but  half  that  snare 
of  existence.  As  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  with  the  same  degree  of  preciousness, 
i.  e.  with  the  same  excellent  quality  of  matter,  is  more  valuable  than  a  small 
quantity  of  the  same  metal. 

6.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  truly  rdish  this  beauty,  consisting  in 
general  benev4lence,  who  has  not  th|it  temper  himself.  I  have  observed,  that  if 
any  Being  is  possessed  of  such  a  temper,  he  will  unavoidably  be  pleased  with 
the  same  temper  in  another.  And  it  may  in  like  manner  be  demonstrated,  that 
it  is  such  a  spirit,  and  nothing  else,  which  will  relish  such  a  spirit.  For  if  a 
Being,  destitute  of  benevolence,  should  love  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  it 
would  prize  and  seek  that  which  it  had  no  value  for.  Because  to  love  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  good  of  Being  in  general,  would  imply  a  loving  and  prizing  the  good  of 
Being  in  general.  For  how  should  one  love  and  value  a  disposition  to  a  thing,  or  a 
tendency  to  promote  a  thing,  and  for  that  very  reason,  because  it  tends  to  promote 
it — when  the  thing  itself  is  what  he  is  regardless  of,  and  has  no  value  for,  nor 
deares  to  have  promoted. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Showing  how  that  Love,  wherein  true  Virtue  consists,  respects  the  Divine  Being  and 

created  Beings. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  true  virtue  must  chiefly  consist 
in  love  to  God  ;  the  Being  of  Beings,  infinitely  the  greatest  and  best  of  Beings. 
This  appears,  whether  we  consider  the  primary  or  secondary  ground  of  virtuous 
love.  It  was  observed,  that  the  frst  objective  ground  of  that  love  wherein  true 
virtue  consists,  is  Being,  simply  considered :  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this,  that  Being  who  has  the  most  of  Being,  or  the  greatest  share  of  universal 
existence,  has  proportionably  the  greatest  share  of  vu'tuous  benevolence,  so  far 
as  such  a  Being  is  exhibited  to  the  faculties  of  our  minds,  other  things  bemg 
equal.  But  God  has  infinitely  the  greatest  share  of  existence,  or  is  infinitely  the 
greatest  Being.  So  that  all  other  Being,  even  that  of  all  created  things  what- 
8oe>  er,  throughout  the  whole  umverse,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  tLe  Divine 
Being. 

And  if  we  consider  the  secondary  ground  of  love,  viz.,  beauty,  or  moral  ex- 
cellency, the  same  thing  will  appear.  For  as  God  is  infinitely  the  greatest 
Being,  so  he  is  allowed  to  be  infinitely  the  most  beautiful  and  excellent :  and  all 
thebeauty  to  befound  difRised  throughout  the  whole  creation,  is  but  the  reflection  of 
the  diffused  beams  of  that  Beine  who  hath  an  infinite  fulness  of  brightness  and 
glory.  God's  beauty  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  that  of  all  otner  Beings, 
upon  both  those  accounts  mentioned,  viz.,  the  degree  of  his  virtue,-and  the  great- 
ness of  the  Being  possessed  of  this  virtue.  And  God  has  sufficiently  exhibited 
himself,  in  his  Being,  his  infinite  greatness  and  excellency  :  and  has  given  us 
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faculties,  whereby  "we  are  capable  of  plainly  discovering  immense  superiority  to 
all  other  Bebgs,  in  these  respects.  Therefore  he  that  has  true  ^^^tue,xonsisting 
in  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  and  in  that  complacence  in  virtue,  or  morsu 
beauty,  and  benevolence  to  virtuous  Being,  must  necessarily  have  a  supreme  love 
to  God,  both  of  benevolence  and  complacence.  And  all  true  virtue  must  radi- 
cally and  essentially,  and  as  it  were  summarily,  consist  in  this.  Because  God 
is  not  only  infinitely  greater  and  more  excellent  than  all  other  Being,  but  he  is 
the  head  of  the  universal  sj'stem  of  existence  ;  the  foundation  and  fountain  of 
all  Bemg  and  all  Beauty  ;  from  whom  all  is  perfectly  derived,  and  on  whom  all 
18  most  absolutely  and  perfectly  dependent ;  ofwfiom  and  through  whorriy  and  to 
uhom  is  all  Being  and  all  perfection  ]  and  whose  Being  and  beauty  is  as  it 
were  the  sum  and  comprehension  of  all  existence  and  excellence  :  much  more 
than  the  sun  is  the  fountain  and  summary  comprehension  of  all  the  light  and 
brightness  of  the  day. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  virtue  consists  primarily  in  benevolence,  but 
that  our  fellow  creatures,  and  not  God,  seem  to  be  the  most  proper  object  of  our 
benevolence ;  inasmuch  as  our  goodness  extendeth  not  to  Uqci,  and  we  cannot 
be  profitable  to  him. — To  this  I  answer : 

1.  A  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  is  exercised  not  onljr  in  seeking  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  Being,  towards  whom  it  is  exercised,  but  also  in 
rejoiciTig  in  his  happiness.  Even  as  gratitude  for  benefits  received  will  not 
only  excite  endeavors  to  requite  the  kindness  we  receive,  by  equally  benefiting 
our  benefactor,  but  also  if  he  be  above  any  need  of  us,  or  we  have  nothing  to 
bestow,  and  are  unable  to  repay  his  kmdness,  it  will  dispose  us  to  rejoice  in  his 
prosperihr. 

2.  Though  we  are  not  able  to  give  any  thing  to  God,  which  we  have  of 
our  own,  independently;  >  Jt  we  may  be  instruments  of  promoting  his  glory,  in 
which  he  takes  a  true  and  proper  delight.  [As  was  shown  at  large  in  the  trea- 
tise, on  God's  end  in  creatm^  the  world.  Chapter  I.  Sect  4;  whither  I  must 
refer  the  reader  for  a  more  full  answer  to  this  objection.] 

Wliatever  influence  such  an  objection  may  seem  to  have  on  the  minds  of 
some,  yet  is  there  any  that  owns  the  Being  of  a  God,  who  will  deny  that  any 
love  or  benevolent  affection,  is  due  to  God,  and  proper  to  be  exercised  towards 
him  ?  If  no  benevolmce  is  to  be  exercised  towards  God,  because  we  cannot 
profit  him,  then  for  the  same  reason,  neither  is  gratitude  to  be  exercised  towards 
nim  for  his  benefits  to  us ;  because  we  cannot  requite  him.  But  where  is  the 
man,  who  believes  a  God  and  a  providence,  that  will  say  this  7 

There  seems  to  be  an  inconsistence  in  some  writers  on  morality,  in  this  res- 
pect, that  they  do  not  wholly  exclude  a  regard  to  the  Deity  out  of  their  schemes 
of  morality,  but  yet  mention  it  so  slightly,  that  they  leave  me  room  and  reason 
to  sospect  they  esteem  it  a  less  important  and  a  subordinate  part  of  true  morality ; 
and  insist  on  benevolence  to  the  created  system  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
naturally  lead  one  to  suppose,  they  look  upon  that  as  by  far  the  most  important 
and  essential  thing.  But  why  should  this  be  ?  If  true  virtue  consists  partly  in  a 
respect  to  God^  then  doubtless  it  consists  chiefly  in  it  If  true  morality  requires 
(hat  we  should  have  some  regard,  some  benevolent  affection  to  our  Creator,  as 
well  as  to  his  creatures,  then  doubtless  it  requires  the  first  regard  to  be  paid  to 
him ;  and  that  he  be  every  way  the  supreme  object  of  our  benevolence.  If  his 
being  above  our  reach,  and  beyond  all  capacity  of  being  profited  by  us,  does  not 
binder  but  that  nevertheless  he  is  the  proper  object  of  our  love,  then  it  does  not 
hinder  that  he  should  be  loved  according  to  his  dignity,  or  according  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  he  has  those  things  wherein  worthiness  of  regard  consists  so  far 
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as  we  are  capable  of  it  But  this  wortluQess  none  will  deny  consists  in  these 
two  things,  greatness  and  moral  goodness.  And  those  that  own  a  God,  do  not 
deny  that  he  infinitely  exceeds  aU  other  Beings  in  these.  If  the  Deity  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  within  that  sjrstem  of  Beings  which  properly  terminates  our  be- 
nevolence, or  belonging  to  that  whole,  certamly  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  system,  and  the  cAie/* part  of  it;  if  it  be  proper  to  call  him  a  part, 
who  is  infinitely  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  in  comparison  of  whom  and  without 
whom  all  the  rest  are  nothing,  either  as  to  beauty  or  existence.  And  therefore 
certainly,  unless  we  will  be  atheists,  we  must  allow  that  true  virtue  does  prima- 
rily and  most  essentially  consist  in  a  supreme  love  to  God ;  and  that  where  this 
is  wanting  there  can  be  no  true  virtue. 

But  this  being  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  I  shall  say  something 
further  to  make  it  plain,  that  love  to  God  is  most  essential  to  true  virtue ;  and 
that  no  benevolence  whatsoever  to  other  Bmgs  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue,  without  it 

And  therefore  let  it  be  supposed,  that  some  Beings,  by  natural  instinct,  or 
by  some  other  means,  have  a  determination  of  mind  to  union  and  benevolence 
to  a  particular  person^  or  private  system^  which  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  uni- 
versal system  of  Being :  and  that  this  disposition  or  determination  of  mind  is 
independent  on,  or  not  subordinate  to  benevolence,  to  Being  in  general.  Such 
a  determination,  disposition,  or  affection  of  mind  is  not  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

This  is  allowed  by  all  with  regard  to  self4ove  ;  in  which,  good  will  is  con- 
fined to  one  single  person  only.  And  there  are  the  same  reasons,  why  any 
other  private  affection  or  good  vrill,  though  extending  to  a  society  of  persons, 
independent  of^  and  unsubordinate  to,  benevolence  to  the  universality,  should  not 
be  esteemed  truly  virtuous.  For,  notwithstanding  it  extendi  to  a  number  of 
persons,  which  taken  together  are  more  than  a  angle  person,  yet  the  whole  falls 
mfinite^  short  of  the  universality  of  existence ;  and  if  put  in  the  scales  with 
it,  has  no  greater  proportion  to  it  than  a  single  person. 

However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  more  particularly  to  consider  the  reasons  why 
private  affections,  or  good  will  limited  to  a  particular  circle  of  Bemgs,  falling 
infinitely  short  of  the  whole  existence,  and  not  dependent  upon  it,  nor  subordi- 
nate to  general  benevolence,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

1.  Such  a  private  afiection»  detached  firom  general  benevolence  and  indt^n- 
dent  on  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  against  general  benevolence,  or  of  a 
contrary  tendency;  and  mU  set  a  person  against  general  existence,  and  make 
him  an  enemy  to  it — As  it  is  with  selfishness,  of  when  a  man  is  governed  by  a 
regard  to  his  own  private  interest,  independent  of  regard  to  the  pubUc  good, 
such  a  temper  expose  a  man  to  act  the  part  of  an  enemy  to  the  public  As,  in 
every  case  wherein  his  private  interest  seems  to  clash  with  the  public ;  or  in  all 
those  cases  wherem  such  things  are  presented  to  his  view,  that  suit  his  personal 
appetites  or  private  inclinations,  but  are  inconsstent  vrith  the  good  of  the  public 
On  which  account  a  selfish,  attracted,  narrow  spirit  is  generally  abhorred,  and 
is  esteemed  base  and  sordid. — ^But  if  a  man's  affection  takes  in  hau  a  dozen  more, 
and  his  regards  extend  so  far  be)rond  his  own  single  person  as  to  take  m  his  chil- 
dren and  family ;  or  if  it  reaches  further  still,  to  a  longer  circle,  but  falls  mfi- 
nitely  short  of  the  universal  systeiQ,  and  is  exclusive  of  Being  in  general ;  his 

*  It  may  be  here  noted,  that  when  hereafter  I  nee  such  a  phrase  as  privaU  swim  of  Beings,  or  other* 
similar,  I  thereby  intend  any  system  or  society  of  Beings  that  contains  but  a  small  port  of  the  great  system 
oomprehendins  the  uniTersality  of  existence.  I  think,  that  may  well  be  called  tprhaU  sutlmn,  which  is 
bat  an  in6aitety  small  part  of  this  great  whole  we  stand  related  to.  I  therefore  also  caU  that  affectioni 
friiMtMnffeetioHf  whioh  is  limited  to  so  nanow  a  eirele }  and  that  gtnmi  affsction  or  benevolence  whicb 
has  Btmg  m  gtnmd  (or  iu  object 
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jffiTate  affection  ex{)Oses  him  to  the  same  thin^,  viz.,  to  pursue  the  interest  of 
its  particular  object  in  opposition  to  general  existence ;  which  is  certainly  con- 
trary to  the  tendency  of  true  yirtue ;  yea,  directly  contrary  to  the  main  and  most 
essential,  thing  in  its  nature,  the  thing  on  account  of  which  chiefly  its  nature  and 
tendency  is  good  For  the  chief  and  most  essential  good  that  is  in  virtue,  is  its 
favoring  Bemg  in  general.  Now  certainly,  if  private  affection  to  a  limited 
system  had  in  itself  the  essential  nature  of  virtue,  it  would  be  impossible,  that 
it  should  in  any  circumstance  whatsoever  have  a  tendency  and  inclination  di- 
rectly contrary  to  that  wherem  the  essence  of  virtue  chiefly  couasts. 

2.  Private  affection,  if  not  subordinate  to  general  affection,  is  not  only  liable, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  issue  in  enmity  to  Bein^  in  general,  but  has  a  tendency  to 
it  as  the  case  certainly  w,  and  must  necessarily  be.  For  he  that  is  influenced 
by  private  affection,  not  subordinate  to  regard  to  Being  in  general,  sets  up  its 
particular  or  limited  object  above  Being  in  general ;  and  this  most  naturally 
tends  to  enmity  against  the  latter,  which  is  bv  right  the  great  supreme,  ruling, 
and  absolutely  sovereign  object  of  our  regard.  ^  Even  as  the  setting  up  another 
prince  as  supreme  in  any  kingdom,  distinct  from  the  lawful  sovereign,  naturally 
tends  to  enmity  against  the  law&l  sovereign.  Wherever  it  is  sufficiently  pub- 
lished, that  the  supreme,  infinite,  and  all  comprehending  Being  requires  a  su- 
preme regard  to  himself;  and  insists  upon  it  that  our  respect  to  nim  should  uni- 
versally lule  in  our  hearts,  and  every  other  anection  be  subordinate  to  it,  and  this 
under  the  pain  of  his  displeasure  (as  we  must  suppose  it  is  in  the  world  of  intel- 
ligent creatures,  if  God  maintains  a  moral  Idngdom  in  the  world)  ;  then  a  con- 
sciousness of  our  having  chosen  and  set  up  another  prince  to  rule  over  us,  and 
sabjected  our  hearts  to  nim,  aiKl  continuing  in  such  an  act,  must  unavoidably 
excite  enmity,  and  fix  us  in  a  sfated  opposition  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This 
demonstrates,  that  affection  to  a  private  society  or  system,  independent  on  gene- 
ral benevolence,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  For  this  would  be  ab- 
surd, that  it  has  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  virtue,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
has  a  tendency  opposite  to  true  virtue. 

3.  Not  only  would  affection  to  a  private  svstem,  unsubordinate  to  regard  to 
Being  in  general,  have  a  tendency  to  opposition  to  the  supreme  object  of  vir- 
tuous affection,  as  its  effect  and  consequence,  but  would  become  itself  br  oppo- 
mtion  to  that  object  Considered  by  itself  in  its  nature,  detached  from  its  effects, 
it  is  an  instance  of  great  opposition  to  the  rightful  supreme  object  of  our  re^>ect 
For  it  exalts  its  private  object  above  the  other  great  and  infinite  object ;  and  sets 
that  up  as  supreme,  in  opposition  to  this.  It  puts  down  Being  in  general,  which 
IB  infinitely  superior  in  itself  and  infinitely  mok'e  important,  in  an  inferior  place ; 
yea,  subjects  the  supreme  general  object  to  this  private  infinitely  inferior  object ; 
which  is  to  treat  it  with  great  contempt,  and  truly  to  act  in  oppositon  to  it,  and 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  true  order  of  things,  and  in  opposition  to  that  which 
is  infinitely  the  supreme  interest ;  making  this  supreme  and  bfinitely  impor- 
tant intere^  as  far  as  in  us  Ues,  to  be  subject  to,  and  dependent  on,  an  interest 
infinitely  inferior.  This  is  to  act  against  it,  and  to  act  the  part  of  an  enemy  to 
it  He  that  takes  a  subject,  and  exalts  him  above  his  prince,  sets  him  as  su- 
preme instead  of  the  prmce,  and  treats  his  prmce  wholly  as  a  subject,  therein 
acts  the  part  of  an  enemy  to  his  prince. 

From  these  things,  I  think,  it  is  manifest,  that  no  affection  limited  to  any 
private  system,  not  dependent  on,  nor  subordinate  to  Bemg  in  general,  can  be 
of  the  nature  of  true  virtue ;  and  this,  whatever  the  nrivate  ^em  be,  let  it  be 
more  or  less  extensive,  consisting  of  a  greater  or  smaller  numoer  of  individuals, 
80  long  as  it  contains  an  infinitely  little  part  of  universal  existence,  and  so  bears 
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no  proportion  to  the  great  all  comprehending  system. — ^And  consequently,  dial 
no  affection  whatsoever  to  any  creature,  or  any  system  of  created  Beings,  which 
is  not  dependent  on,  nor  subordinate  to  a  propensity  or  union  of  the  heart  to  God, 
the  supreme  and  infinite  Being,  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true  wtue. 

From  hence  also  it  Is  evident,  that  the  ditrine  virtue^  or  the  virtue  of  the  di- 
vine mind,  must  consist  primarily  in  love  to  himself ^  or  in  the  mutual  love  and 
friendship  which  subsists  eternally  and  necessarilv  between  the  several  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  or  that  infinitely  strong  propensity  there  is  in  these  divine  per- 
sons one  to  another.  There  is  no  need  of  multiplying  words,  to  prove  that  it 
must  be  thus,  on  a  supposition  that  virtue,  in  its  most  essential  nature,  consists  in 
benevolent  affection  or  propensity  of  heart  towards  Being  in  general  5  and  so 
flowing  out  to  particular  Beings,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
measure  of  existence  and  beauty  which  they  are  possessed  of. — It  will  also  fol- 
low from  the  foregoing  things,  that  God's  goodness  and  love  to  created  Bdngs, 
lis  derived  from,  and  subordmate  to  his  love  to  himself.  [In  what  manner  it  is 
so,  I  have  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to  explain  in  the  preceding  discourse  of 
God^s  end  in  creating  the  World,'] 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 'a  virtuous  love  in  created  Bangs,  one 
to  ano^^,  is  dependent  on,  and  derived  from  love  to  God,  this  will  appear  by 
a  proper  consideration  of  what  has  been  said ;  that  it  is  sufficient  to  render  love 
to  any  created  Being  virtuous,  if  it  arise  from  the  temper  of  mind  wherein  con- 
sists a  disposition  to  love  God  supremely.  Because  it  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  observed,  all  that  love  to  particular  Beings,  vrhich  is  the  fruit  of 
a  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  to  Bring  in  general,  is  virtuous  love.  But,  as 
has  been  remarked,  a  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  to  Being  in  general,  and 
a  temper  or  disposition  to  love  God  supremely,  are  in  effect  the  same  thing 
Therefore,  if  love  to  a  created  Being  comes  from  that  temper  or  propensity  of 
the  heart,  it  is  virtuous. — However,  every  particular  exercise  of  love  to  a  crea- 
ture may  not  sensibly  arise  from  anv  exercise  of  love  to  God,  or  an  explicit 
consideration  of  any  similitude,  conformity,  union  or  relation  to  God,  in  the 
creature  beloved. 

The  most  proper  evidence  of  love  to  a  created  Being,  its  arisin^from  that 
temper  of  mind  wherein  consists  a  supreme  propensity  of  heart  to  God,  seems 
to  be  the  agreeableness  of  the  kmd  and  degree  of  our  love  to  God*s  end  in  our 
creation  and  m  the  creation  of  all  things,  and  the  comcidence  of  the  exercises 
of  our  love,  in  their  manner,  order,  and  measure,  with  the  manner,  in  which 
Cfod  himself  exercises  love  to  the. creature,  in  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  world,  and  the  way  in  which  God,  as  the  first  cause  and  supreme  disposer 
of  all  things,  has  respect  to  the  creature's  happiness,  m  subordination  to  him- 
self as  his  own  supreme  end.  For  the  true  virtue  of  created  Beings  is  doubt- 
less their  highest  excellency,  and  their  true  goodness,  and  that  by  which  ihcy 
are  especially  a^eeable  to  the  mind  of  their  Creator. — But  the  true  goodness 
of  a  thing  (as  was  observed  before^  must  be  its  agreeableness  to  its  end,  or  its 
fitness  to  answer  the  design  for  which  it  was  made.  Or,  at  least,  this  must  be 
its  goodness  in  the  eyes  of  the  workmen.— Therefore  they  are  good  moral  agents 
whose  temper  of  mind  or  propensity  of  heart  is  agreeable  to  the  end  for  which 
God  made  moral  agents.  But,  as  has  been  shown,  the  last  end  for  which  Grod 
has  made  moral  agents,  must  be  the  last  end  for  which  God  has  made  all  thinss; 
it  being  evident,  mat  the  moral  world  is  the  end  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  me 
inanimate  and  unintelligent  world  being  made  for  the  rationa)  and  moral  world, 
as  much  as  a  house  is  prepared  for  the  inhabitants. 

By  these  things  it  appears,  that  a  truly  virtuous  mind,  being,  as  it  were^ 
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;iiider  the  sorerdgn  domimon  of  hue  to  God,  does  above  all  things  seek  the 
jffory  of  Godf  and  makes  this  his  supreme,  govern'mg,  and  ultimate  end  ;  con- 
sistiii^  in  the  expression  of  God's  perfections  in  their  proper  effects,  and  in  the 
manifestation  of  Qod's  ^lory  to  created  understandings,  and  the  communications 
of  the  infinite  fulness  oi  God  to  the  creature  ;  in  the  creature's  highest  esteem 
of  €rod,  love  to  God,  and  joy  in  God,  and  in  the  proper  exercises  and  expres- 
sions of  these. — And  so  far  as  a  virtuous  mind  exercises  true  virtue  in  benevo- 
lence to  created  Beings,  it  chiefly  seeks  the  good  of  the  creature,  consisting  in 
its  knowledge  or  view  of  God^s  glory  and  beauty,  its  imion  with  God,  and  con- 
formity to  him,  love  to  him>  and  joy  in  hiin. — And  that  temper  or  disposition 
of  heart,  that  consent,  union,  or  propensity  of  mind  to  Being  in  general,  which 
appears  chiefiy  in  sndi  exercises,  is  virtue,  truly  so  called ;  or  in  other  words, 
true  grace  and  real  holiness.  And  no  other  disposition  or  affection  but  this  is 
of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

Corollary.  Hence  it  appears,  that  those  schemes  of  religion  or  moral  philo- 
sophy, which,  however,  well  in  some  respects  they  may  treat  of  benevolence 
to  fnankind,  and  other  virtues  depending  on  it,  yet  have  not  a  supreme  regard 
to  God,  and  love  to  him,  laid  in  the  foundation,  and  all  other  virtues  haiSled 
in  a  amnedion  with  this,  and  in  a  suhordinalion  to  this,  are  not  true  schemes 
of  {^osophy,  but  are  fundamentally  and  essentially  defective.  And  whatever 
other  benevolence  or  generosity  towards  mankind,  and  other  virtues,  or  moral 
qualifications  which  so  by  that  name^  any  are  possessed,  of,  that  are  not  attend- 
ed with  a  kve  to  Gcd  which  is  altogether  above  them,  and  to  which  they  are 
subordinate,  and  on  which  they  are  dependent,  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  true  virtue  or  religion  in  th^n. — And  it  may  be  asserted  m  general  that 
nothing  is  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  in  which  God  is  not  the  frst  and  the 
last ;  or  which,  vnth  regard  to  their  exercises  in  general,  have  not  their  first 
foundation  and  source  in  apprehensions  of  God's  supreme  dignity  and  glo 
and  in  answerable  esteem  and  love  of  him,  and  have  not  respect  to  God  as  1 
supreme  end. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Concerning  the  Secondary  and  Inferior  kind  of  Beauty. 

Though  this  which  has  been  rooken  of,  alone,  is  justly  esteemed  the  true 
beauty  of  moral  agents,  or  spiritual  Beings ;  this  alone  being  what  would  ap- 
pear beautiful  in  uiem,  upon  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  things ;  and 
therefore  alone  is  the  moral  amiableness  of  Bein^  that  have  understanding  and 
will  in  the  eyes  of  him  that  perfectly  sees  all  things  as  they  are ;  yet  there  are 
other  qualities,  other  sensations,  propensities  and  affections  of  mind,  and  princi- 
ples of  action,  that  oflen  obtain  the  epithet  of  virtuous,  and  by  many  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue ;  which  are  entirely  of  a  distmct  nature 
irom  this,  and  have  nothing  of  that  kind ;  and  therefore  are  erroneously  con- 
founded with  real  virtue — as  may  particularly  and  fully  appear  from  things 
which  will  be  observed  in  this  and  the  following  chapters. 

Tliat  consent,  agreement,  or  union  of  Bemg  to  Bemg,  which  has  been 
s^ken  of,  viz.,  the  union  or  propensity  o{  minds  to  mental  or  spiritual  existence, 
may  be  called  the  highest,  ami  first,  or  primary  beauty  that  is  to  be  found 
among  things  that  exist:  being  the  proper  and  peculiar  beauty  of  spiritual 
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and  moral  Beings,  which  are  the  highest  and  first  part  of  the  universa]  system, 
for  whose  sake  all  the  rest  has  existence.  Yet  there  is  another  inferior,  second* 
ary  beauty,  which  is  some  image!  of  this,  and  which  is  not  peculiar  to  spiritual 
Beings,  but  is  found  even  in  inanimate  things ;  which  consists  in  a  mutual  con- 
sent and  agreement  of  different  things  in  form,  manner,  quantity,  and  viable 
end  or  design;  called  by  the  various  names  of  regularitv,  order,  uniformity, 
symmetry,  proportion,  harmony,  &c  Such  is  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
various  sides  of  a  square,  or  equilateral  triangle,  or  of  a  regular  polygon.  Such 
is,  as  it  were,  the  mutual  consent  of  the  different  parts  of  tiie  peripheiy  of  a 
circle,  or  surface  of  a  sphere,  and  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  an  ellipsis. 
Such  is  the  agreement  of  the  colors,  figures,  dimensions  and  distances  of  the 
different  spots  on  the  chess  board.  Such  is  the  beauty  of  the  figures  on  a  piece 
of  cbints,  or  brocade. — Such  is  the  beautiful  proportion  of  the  various  parts  of 
a  human  body,  or  countenance.  And  such  is  the  sweet  mutual  consent  and 
afi^reement  of  the  various  notes  of  a  melodious  tune.  This  is  the  same  that  Mr. 
Hutcheson,  in  his  treatise  on  beauty,  expresses  by  uniformity  in  the  midst  of 
variety.  Which  is  no  other  than  the  consent  or  s^eement  of  different  things, 
in  form,  quantity,  &c.  He  observes,  that  the  greater  the  variety  is,  in  equal 
uniformity,  the  greater  the  beauty.  Which  is  no  more  than  to  say,  the  more 
there  are  of  different  mutually  agreeing  tlun^,  the  greater  is  the  beauty.  And 
the  reason  of  that  is,  because  it  is  more  considerable  to  have  many  things  con- 
sent one  with  another,  than  a  few  only. 

The  beauty  which  con^sts  in  the  visible  fitness  of  a  thing  to  its  use  and 
unity  of  design,  is  not  a  distinct  sort  of  beauty  fix>m  this.  For  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  one  thing  ^hich  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  agreement  and 
proportion  of  various  things,  is  their  relation  one  to  another ;  which  connects 
them,  and  introduces  them  together  into  view  and  consideration,  and  whereby 
one  suggests  the  other  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  is  led  to  compare  them,  ana 
so  to  expect  and  desire  s^reement  Thus  the  uniformity  of  two  or  more  pil- 
lars, as  they  may  happen  to  be  found  in  different  places,  is  not  an  equal  degree 
of  beauty,  as  that  uniformity  in  so  many  pillars  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  same  building.  So  means  and  an  mtended  effect  are  related  one  to  another. 
The  answerableness  of  a  thing  to  its  use  is  only  the  proportion,  fitness,  and  agree- 
ing of  a  cause  or  means  to  a  visibly  designed  effect,  and  so  an  effect  suggested 
to  the  mind  by  the  idea  of  the  means.  This  kind  of  beauty  is  not  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  beauty  which  there  is  in  fitting  a  mortise  to  its  tenon.  Only 
when  the  beauty  consists  in  unity  of  design,  or  the  adaptedness  of  a  variety  of 
things  to  promote  one  intended  effect,  in  which  all  conspire,  as  the  various 
parts  of  an  ingenious  complicated  machine,  there  is  a  double  beauty,  as  there 
is  a  twofold  agreement  and  conformity.  First,  there  is  the  agreement  of  the 
various  parts  to  the  designed  end.  Secondly,  through  this,  viz.  the  designed 
end  or  effect,  all  the  various  particulars  agree  one  wiui  another,  as  the  general 
medium  of  their  union,  whereby  ihey  being  united  in  this  thiid,  they  Uiereby 
are  all  united  one  to  another. 

The  reason,  or  at  least  one  reason  why  God  has  made  this  kind  of  mutual 
consent  and  agreement  of  things  beautiful  and  grateful  to  those  intelligent  Be- 
ings that  perceive  it,  probably  is,  that  there  is  m  it  some  image  of  the  true, 
spiritual,  original  beauty  which  has  been  spoken  of;  consisting  m  Being's  con- 
sent to  Be'mg,  or  the  union  o(  minds  or  spiritual  Beings  in  a  mutual  propensity 
and  affection  of  heart  The  other  is  an  image  of  this,  because  by  that  uniform- 
ity, diverse  things  become  as  it  were  one,  as  it  is  in  this  cordial  union.  And  it 
pleases  God  to  observe  analogy  m  his  works,  as  is  manifest  in  fact  m  innumer- 
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able  instances ;  and  especially  to  establish  inferior  things  in  an  analogy  to  su- 
perior. Thus,  in  how  many  instances  has  he  formed  brutes  in  analogy  to  the 
nature  of  mankind  ?  And  plants  in  analogy  to  animals  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ner of  their  generation,  nutrition,  &c.  And  so  he  has  constituted  the  external 
world  in  an  analogy  to  things  in  the  spiritual  world,  in  numberless  instances  ; 
as  might  be  shown,  if  it  were  necessary,  and  here  were  proper  place  and  room  ' 
for  it. — Why  such  analogy  in  God's  works  pleases  him,  it  is  not  needful  now  to 
inquire.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  makes  an  agreement  or  consent  of  different 
things,  in  their  form,  manner,  measure,  &c.,  to  appear  beautiful,  because  here 
is  some  image  of  a  higher  kind  of  agreement  and  consent  of  spiritual  Beings. 
It  has  pleased  him  to  establish  a  law  of  nature,  by  virtue  of  which  the  uniform- 
ity and  mutual  correspondence  of  a  beautiful  plant,  and  the  respect  which  the 
various  parts  of  a  regular  building  seem  to  have  one  to  another,  and  their 
agreement  and  union,  and  the  consent  or  concord  of  the  various  notes  of  a  me- 
lodious time,  should  appear  beautiful ;  because  therein  is  some  image  of  the 
consent  of  mind,  of  the  different  members  of  a  society  or  system  of  intelligent 
Beings,  sweetlv  united  in  a  benevolent  a^eement  of  heart — And  here,  by  the 
way,  I  would  further  observe,  probably  it  is  with  regard  to  this  image  or  resem- 
blance, which  secondary  beauty  has  of  true  spiritual  beauty,  that  God  has  so 
constituted  nature,  that  the  presenting  of  this  inferior  beauty,  especially  in  those 
kinds  of  it  which  have  the  greatest  resemblance  of  the  primary  beauty,  as  the 
harmony  of  sounds,  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  have  a  tendency  to  assist  those 
whose  hearts  are  under  the  influence  of  a  truly  virtuous  temper,  to  dispose  them 
to  the  exercises  of  divine  love,  and  enliven  in  them  a  sense  of  spiritual  beauty. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  see,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  agree- 
ment or  consent  of  one  thing  to  another.  (1.)  There  is  a  cordial  agreement; 
that  consists  in  concord  and  union  of  mind  and  heart ;  which,  if  not  attended 
(viewing  things  in  general)  with  more  discord  than  concord,  is  true  virtue,  and 
the  origmal  or  primary  beauty,  which  is  the  only  true  moral  beauty.  (2.) 
There  is  a  natural  union  or  agreement ;  which,  though  some  image  of  the  other, 
is  entirely  a  distinct  thing ;  the  will,  disposition,  or  affection  of  the  heart  hav- 
ing no  concern  in  it,  but  consisting  only  in  uniformity  and  consent  of  nature, 
form,  quantity,  &c.  (as  before  described),  wherein  lies  an  inferior  secondary  sort 
of  beauty,  which  may,  in  distinction  from  the  other,  be  called  natural  beauty.— 
This  may  be  sufficient  to  let  the  reader  know  how  I  shall  hereafter  use  the 
phrases  of  cordial,  and  natural  agreement ;  and  moral,  spiritual,  divine,  and 
primary  original  beauty,  and  secondary,  or  natural  beauty. 

Concerning  this  latter,  inferior  kind  of  beauty,  the  follovring  things  may  be 
observed  : 

1.  The  cause  why  secondary  beauty  is  grateful  to  men,  is  only  a  law  of 
nature^  which  God  has  fixed,  or  an  instinct  he  has  given  to  mankind ;  and  not 
their  perception  of  the  same  thing  which  Ghd  is  pleased  to  have  regard  to,  as 
the  ground  or  nile  by  which  he  has  established  such  a  law  of  nature. — ^This  ap- 
pears in  two  thin^. 

.  (l.J  That  which  God  has  respect  to,  as  the  rule  or  ground  of  this  law  of 
nature  he  has  given  us,  whejeby  things  having  k  secondary  beauty  are  made 
ffrateftil  to  men,  is  their  mutual  agreement  and  proportion,  in  measure,  form, 
&c.  But  in  mapy  instances  persons  that  are  gratified,  and  have  their  minds 
affected,  in  presenting  this  beauty,  do  not  reflect  on  that  particular  agreement 
and  proportion  which,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  is  the  ground  and  rule  of 
beauty  m  the  case,  yea,  are  ignorant  of  it.  Thus,  a  man  may  be  pleased  with 
theharajony  of  the  notes  in  a  tune,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  that  proportion  or 
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adjustment  of  the  notes  which  by  the  law  of  nature  is  the  ground  of  the  melocty. 
He  knows  not,  that  the  vibrations  in  one  note  regularly  coincide  with  the 
vibrations  in  another ;  that  the  vibrations  of  a  note  coincide  in  time  with  two 
vibrations  of  its  octave ;  and  that  two  vibrations  of  a  note  coincide  with  three  of 
its  fifth,  &C.  Yea,  he  may  not  know,  that  there  are  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the 
case,  or  any  corresponding  motions  in  the  organs  of  hearing,  in  the  auditoiy 
nerve,  or  animal  spirits. — So,  a  man  may  be  anected  and  pleased  with  a  beau- 
tiful proportion  of  the  features  in  a  face,  and  yet  not  know  what  that  proportion 
is,  or  what  measures,  quantities,  and  distances  it  consists  in. 

In  this  a  sensation  of  secondary  beauty  differs  from  a  sensation  of  primary 
and  spiritual  beauty,  consisting  in  a  spiritual  union  and  agreement  What 
makes  the  latter  grateful,  is  perceiving  the  union  kself.  It  is  the  immediate 
view  of  that  wherein  the  beauty  fundamentally  Ues,  that  is  pleasing  to  the  vir- 
tuous mind. 

(2.)  As  was  observed  before,  God,  in  establishing  such  a  law  that  mutual 
natural  agreement  of  different  things,  in  form,  quantity,  &c,  should  appear 
beautiful  or  grateful  to  men,  seems  to  have  had  regard  to  the  image  and  resem- 
blance there  is  in  such  a  natural  agreement,  of  that  spiritual  cordial  agreement, 
wherein  original  beauty  consists,  as  one  reason  why  he  established  such  a  law. 
But  it  is  not  any  reflection  upon,  or  perception  of,  such  a  resemblance  of  this  to 
spiritual  beauty,  that  is  the  reason  why  such  a  form  or  state  of  objects  appears 
beautiful  to  men :  but  their  sensation  of  pleasure,  on  a  view  of  this  secondary 
beauty,  is  immediately  owing  to  the  law  God  has  established,  or  the  instmct  he 
has  given. 

2.  Another  thing  observable  concerning  this  kind  of  beauty,  is,  that  it 
affects  the  mind  more  (other  things  being  equal)  when  taken  notice  of  in  objects 
which  are  of  considerable  importance,  than  in  little  trivial  matters.  Thus  the 
symmetry  of  the  parts  of  a  human  body,  or  countenance,  affects  the  mind  more 
than  the  beauty  of  a  flower.  So,  the  beauty  of  the  solar  system,  more  than  as 
great  and  as  manifold  an  order  and  uniformity  in  a  tree.  And  the  proportions 
of  the  parts  of  a  church,  or  a  palace,  more  than  the  same  proportions  m  some 
little  slight  compositions,  made  to  please  children. 

3.  It  may  be  observed  (which  was  hinted  before)  that  not  only  uniformity 
and  proportion,  &c.,  of  different  things  is  requisite  in  order  to  this  inferior  beau- 
ty, but  some  relation  or  connection  of  the  things  tbus  agreeing  one  with  another. 
As,  the  uniformity  or  likeness  of  a  number  of  pillars,  scattered  hither  and  thith- 
er, does  not  constitute  beauty,  or  at  least  by  no  means  in  an  equal  degree  as 
uniformity  in  pillars  connected  m  the  same  building,  m  parts  that  have  relation 
one  to  another.  So,  if  we  see  things  unlike,  and  very  disproportioned,  in  dis- 
tant places,  which  have  no  relation  to  each  other,  this  excites  no  such  idea 
of  deformity,  as  disagreement  and  inequality  or  disproportion  in  thmgs  related 
and  connected  :  and  the  nearer  the  relation,  and  the  stricter  the  connection,  so 
much  the  greater  and  more  disgustful  is  the  deformity,  consisting  in  their  dis- 
agreement. 

4.  This  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  consisting  in  uniformity  and  proportion^ 
not  only  takes  place  in  material  and  external  things,  but  also  in  things  imma- 
terial ;  and  is,  in  very  many  things,  plain  and  sensible  in  the  latter,  as  well  as 
the  former :  and  when  it  is  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  grateful  to 
them  that  behold  it,  in  these  as  well  as  the  other,  by  virtue  of  the  same  sense, 
or  the  same  determination  of  mind  to  be  gratified  with  uniformity  and  proportion. 
If  uniformity  and  proportion  be  the  things  that  affect,  and  appear  agreeable  to, 
this  sense  of  beauty,  then  why  should  not  uniformity  and  proportion  affect  the  same 
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dense  in  immaterial  thin^  as  well  as  materia],  if  there  be  equal  capacity  of  dis* 
ceming  it  in  both  ?  And  mdeed  more  in  spiritual  things  {cateris  parUtus)^  as  these 
are  more  important  than  things  merely  external  and  material. 

This  is  not  only  reasonable  to  be  supposed,  but  it  is  evident  in  fact,  In  num- 
berless instances.  There  k  a  beauty  of  order  in  society,  besides  what  consists  in 
benevolence,  or  can  be  referred  to  it,  which  is  of  the  secondary  kind.  As,  when 
the  difierent  members  of  society  have  all  their  appointed  office,  place  and  station, 
according  to  their  several  capacities  and  talents,  and  every  one  keeps  his  place, 
and  contmues  in  his  proper  business.  In  this  there  is  a  beauty,  not  of  a  dinerent 
kind  from  the  regularity  of  a  beautiful  building,  or  piece  of  skilful  arcL'tecture, 
where  the  strong  pillars  are  set  in  their  proper  place,  the  pilasters  in  a  place  ilt 
for  them,  the  square  pieces  of  marble  in  the  pavement,  in  a  place  suital^*  for 
them,  the  panels  in  the  walls  and  partitions  in  their  proper  places,  the  co^^jices 
in  places  proper  for  them,  &c  As  the  agreement  of  a  variety  in  one  common 
design,  of  the  parts  of  a  building,  or  complicated  machine,  is  one  instauce  of 
that  regularity,  which  belongs  to  the  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  so  there  is  the 
same  kind  of  beauty  in  immaterial  things,  in  what  is  called  imsdonij  consisting 
in  the  united  tendency  of  thoughts,  ideas,  and  particular  volitions,  to  one  gen- 
eral purpose  :  which  is  a  distinct  thing  from  the  goodness  of  that  general  ^y:- 
pose,  as  being  useful  and  benevolent 

So  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  virtue  called  justice,  which  consists  in  the  agree 
ment  of  different  things,  that  have  relation  to  one  another,  in  nature,  manner 
and  measure :  and  therefore  is  the  very  same  sort  of  beauty  with  that  uniformity 
and  proportion,  which  is  observable  in  those  external  and  material  things  that 
are  esteemed  beautiful.  There  is  a  natural  agreement  and  adaptedness  of  things 
that  have  relation  one  to  another,  and  a  harmonious  corresponding  of  one  thing 
to  another :  that  he  who  from  his  will  does  evil  to  others,  should  receive  evu 
from  the  will  of  others,  or  from  the  will  of  him  or  them  whose  business  it  is  to 
take  care  of  the  injured,  and  to  act  in  their  behalf:  -and  that  he  should  suffer 
evil  in  proportion  to  the  evil  of  his  doings.  Things  are  in  natural  regularity 
and  mutual  agreement,  not  in  a  metaphorical  but  hteral  sense,  when  he  whose 
heart  opposes  the  general  system,  should  have  the  hearts  of  that  system,  or  the 
heart  of  the  head  and  ruler  of  the  system,  against  him :  and  that  in  consequence, 
he  should  receive  evil  in  proportion  to  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposition  of  his 
heart — So,  there  is  a  like  agreement  in  nature  and  measure,  when  he  that 
loves,  has  the  proper  returns  of  love ;  when  he  that  from  his  heart  promotes 
the  good  of  another,  has  his  good  promoted  by  the  other ;  as  there  is  a  kind  of 
justice  in  a  becoming  gratitude. 

Indeed  most  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  us,  if  well  considered,  will  be  found 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  justice.  There  is  some  natural  agreement  of  one 
thing  to  another ;  some  adaptedness  of  Uie  agent  to  the  object ;  some  answera- 
bleness  of  the  act  to  the  occasion ;  some  equality  and  proportion  in  things  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  of  a  direct  relation  one  to  another.  So  it  is  in  relative 
duties ;  duties  of  children  to  parents,  and  of  parents  to  children ;  duties  of  hus- 
bands and  wives ;  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects ;  duties  of  friendship  and  good 
neighborhood :  and  all  duties  that  we  owe  to  God,  our  Creator,  preserver,  and 
benefactor ;  and  all  duties  whatsoever,  considered  as  required  by  God,  and  as 
branches  of  our.  duty  to  him,  and  also  considered  as  what  are  to  be  performed 
^th  a  regard  to  Christ,  as  acts  of  obedience  to  his  precepts,  and  as  testimonies 
of  respect  to  him,  and  of  our  regard  to  what  he  has  done  for  us,  the  virtues  and 
temper  of  mind  he  has  exercised  towards  us,  and  the  benefits  we  have  or  hope 
fiirther^nqi* 
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It  is  this  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  which  belong  to  the  virtues  and  duties 
required  of  us,  that  Mr.  Wollaston  seems  to  have  had  m  his  eye,  when  he  resolved 
all  virtue  into  an  agreement  of  inclinations,  volitions  and  actions  with  truth.  He 
evidently  has  respect  to  the  justice  there  is  in  the  virtues  and  duties  that  are 
proper  to  be  in  one  Being  towards  another ;  which  consists  in  one  Being's  ex- 
pressing such  affections  and  using  such  a  conduct  towards  another,  as  nath  a 
natural  agreement  and  proportion  to  what  is  in  them,  and  what  we  receive  from 
them ;  which  is  as  much  a  natural  conformity  of  affection  and  action  with  its 
ground,  object  and  occasion,  as  that  which  is  between  a  true  proposition  and 
the  thing  spoken  of  in  it. 

But  there  is  another  and  higher  beauty  in  true  virtue,  and  in  all  truly  virtuous 
dispositions  and  exercises,  than  what  consists  in  any  uniformity  or  similarity  of 
various  things,  viz.,  the  union  of  heart  to  Being  in  general,  or  to  Grod  the  Being 
of  Beings,  which  appears  in  those  virtues ;  and  which  those  virtues,  when  true, 
are  the  various  expressions  or  effects  of. — Benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  or 
to  Being  simply  considered,  is  entirely  a  distinct  thing  from  uniformity  in  the 
midst  of  variety,  and  is  a  superior  kind  of  beauty. 

It  is  true,  that  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  when  a  person  hath  it,  -mW 
naturally  incline  him  to  justice,  or  proportion  in  the  exercises  of  it.  He  that 
loves  Being,  simply  considered,  will  naturally  (as  was  observed  before),  other 
things  being  equal,  love  particular  Beings,  in  ^  proportion  compounded  of  the 
degree  of  Being,  and  the  degree  of  virtue  or  benevolence  to  Being,  which  they 
have.  And  that  is  to  love  Beings  in  proportion  to  their  dignity.  For  the 
dignity  of  any  Being  consists  in  those  two  things.  Respect  to  Being,  in  this 
proportion,  is  the  first  and  most  general  kind  of  justice;  which  will  produce  all 
the  subordinate  kinds.  So  that,  after  benevolence  to  Being  in  general  exists, 
the  proportion  which  is  observed  in  objects,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  proportion 
of  benevolence  to  those  objects  :  but  no  proportion  is  the  cause  or  ground  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  benevolence  to  Being.  The  tendency  of  objects  to 
excite  that  degree  of  benevolence,  which  is  proportionable  to  the  degree  of 
Being,  &c.,  is  the  consequence  of  the  existence  of  benevolence ;  and  not  the 
ground  of  it.  Even  as  a  tendency  of  bodies,  one  to  another,  by  mutual  attrac- 
tion, in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  is  the  consequence  of  the  Being  of 
such  a  thin^  as  mutual  attraction ;  and  not  attraction  the  effect  of  proportion. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  just  affections  and  acts  have  a  beauty  in  them,  dis- 
tinct from,  and  superior  to,  the  uniformity  and  equality  there  is  in  them ;  for  which, 
he  that  has  a  truly  virtuous  temper,  relishes  and  delights  in  them.  And  that  is 
the  expression  and  manifestation  there  is  in  them  of  benevolence  to  Being  in 
general. — And  besides  this,  there  is  the  agreement  of  justice  to  the  will  and 
command  of  Ood ;  and  also  something  in  the  tendency  and  consequences  of 
justice,  that  is  agreeable  to  general  benevolence,  viz.,  as  m  many  respects  it 
tends  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  general  good.  Which  tendency  also  makes 
it  beautiful  to  a  truly  virtuous  mind.  So  that  the  tendency  of  general  benevo- 
lence to  produce  justice,  also  the  tendency  of  justice  to  produce  effects  agreeable 
to  general  benvolence,  both  render  justice  pleasing  to  a  virtuous  mind.  And  it 
is  on  these  accounts  chiefly,  that  justice  is  grateful  to  a  virtuous  taste,  or  a  truly 
benevolent  heart.  But,  though  it  be  true,  there  is  that  in  the  uniformity  and 
proportion  there  is  in  justice,  which  is  grateful  to  a  benevolent  heart,  as  this 
uniformity  and  proportion  tends  to  the  general  good ;  yet  that  is  no  argument, 
that  there  is  no  other  beauty  in  it  but  its  agreeing  with  benevolence.  For  so 
the  external  regularity  and  order  of  the  natural  world  gratifies  benevolence,  as 
it  is  profitable,  and  tends  to  the  general  good ;  but  that  is  no  argument,  tiiat 
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there  is  no  other  sort  of  beauty  in  external  uniformity  and  proportion,  but  only 
its  suiting  benevolence  by  tending  to  the  general  good. 

5.  From  all  that  has  been  observed  concerning  this  sec  ondary  kind  of  beauty, 
it  appears  that  that  disposition  or  sense  of  the  mind,  which  consists  in  determin- 
ation of  mind  to  approve  and  be  pleased  with  this  beauty,  coasidered  simply  and 
by  itself,  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  and  is  entirely  a  different  thmg 
from  a  truly  virtuous  taste.  For  it  has  been  shown,  that  this  kind  of  beauty  is 
entirely  diverse  from  the  beauty  of  true  virtue,  whether  it  takes  place  in  material 
or  immaterial  things.  And  therefore  it  will  follow,  that  a  taste  of  this  kind  of 
beauty  is  entirely  a  different  thing  from  a  taste  of  true  virtue.  Who  will  affirm, 
that  a  disposition  to  approve  of  the  harmony  of  good  music,  or  the  beautv'  of  a 
square,  or  equilateral  triangle,  is  the  same  with  true  holiness,  or  a  truly  vu-tuous 
disposition  of  mind  !  It  is  a  relish  of  uniformity  and  proportion,  that  determines 
the  mind  to  approve  these  things.  And  if  this  be  all,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
thing  higher,  or  of  any  thing  in  any  respect  diverse,  to  determine  the  mind  to 
approve  and  be  pleased  with  equal  uniformity  and  proportion  among  spiritual 
things  which  are  equally  discerned.  It  is  virtuous  to  love  true  virtue,  as  that 
denotes  an  agreement  of  the  heart  with  virtue.  But  it  argues  no  virtue,  for  the 
heart  to  be  pleased  with  that  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  it. 

Though  it  be  true,  there  is  some  analogy  in  it  to  spiritual  and  virtuous 
beauty,  as  much  as  material  things  can  have  analogy  to  things  spiritual  (on 
which  they  can  have  no  more  than  a  shadow),  yet,  as  has  been  observed,  men 
do  not  approve  it  because  of  any  such  analogy  perceived. 

And  not  only  reason,  but  experience  plainly  shows,  4hat  men's  approbation 
of  this  sort  of  beauty,  does  not  spring  from  any  virtuous  temper,  and  has  no 
connection  with  virtue.  For,  otherwise,  men's  delight  in  the  beauty  of  squares, 
and  cubes,  and  regular  polygons,  in  the  regularity  of  buildings,  and  the  beauti- 
ful figures  in  a  piece  of  embroidery,  would  increase  in  proportion  to  men's 
virtue ;  and  would  be  raised  to  a  great  height  in  some  eminently  virtuous  or 
holy  men  ;  but  would  be  almost  wholly  lost  in  some  others  that  are  very  vicious 
and  lewd.  It  is  evident  in  fact,  that  a  relish  of  these  things  does  not  depend  on 
general  benevolence,  or  any  benevolence  at  all  to  any  Being  whatsoever,  any 
more  than  a  man's  Joving  the  taste  of  honey,  or  his  being  pleased  with  the 
smell  of  a  rose.  A  taste  of  this  inferior  beauty  in  things  immaterial,  is  one 
thing  which  has  been  mistaken  by  some  moralists,  for  a  true  virtuous  principle, 
implanted  naturally  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Of  Self-Love,  and  its  various  Influence,  to  cause  Love  to  others,  or  the  contrary. 

Many  assert,  that  all  love  arises  from  self-love.  In  order  to  determine  this 
point,  it  should  be  clearly  ascertained  what  is  meant  by  self-love. 

Self-love,  I  think,  is  generally  defined — a  man's  love  of  his  own  happiness. 
Which  is  short,  and  may  be  thought  very  plain  :  but  indeed  is  an  ambiguous 
definition,  as  the  pronoun  his  ovm^  is  equivocal,  and  liable  to  be  taken  in  two 
very  different  senses.  For  a  man's  own  liappiness  may  either  be  taken  univer- 
sally, for  all  the  happiness  and  pleasure  which  the  mind  is  in  any  regard  the 

subject  of,  or  whatever  is  grateful  and  pleasing  to  men ;  or  it  may  be  taken  for 
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the  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  his  own  proper,  private,  and  separate  good. — ^And 
so,  sdf4ove  may  be  taken  two  ways. 

1.  Self-love  may  be  taken  for  the  same  as  his  loving  whatsoever  is  grateiiil 
or  pleasing  to  him.  Which  comes  only  to  this,  that  selT-love  is  a  man's  liking, 
and  being  suited  and  pleased  in  that  which  he  Ukes,  and  which  pleases  liim ; 
or,  that  it  is  a  man's  loving  what  he  loves.  For  whatever  a  man  loves,  that 
thing  is  grateful  and  pleasing  to  him,  whether  that  be  his  own  peculiar  happi- 
ness, or  the  happiness  of  others.  And  if  thb  be  all  that  they  mean  by  self-love, 
no  wonder  they  suppose  that  all  love  may  be  resolved  into  self-love.  For  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  whatever  a  man  loves,  his  love  may  be  resolved  into  his 
loving  what  he  loves — if  that  be  proper  speaking.  If  by  self-love  is  meant 
nothing  else  but  a  man's  loving  what  is  grateful  or  pleasing  to  him,  and  being 
averse  to  what  is  disagreeable,  this  is  calling  that  self-love,  which  is  onlv  a 
general  capacity  of  lovhig,  or  hating  ;  or  a  capacity  of  being  either  pleased  or 
displeased ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  man's  having  a  faculty  of  will. 
For  if  nothing  could  be  either  pleasing  or  displeasing,  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
to  a  man,  then  he  could  incline  to  nothing,  and  will  nothing.  But  if  he  is 
capable  of  having  inclination,  will  and  choice,  then  what  he  inclines  to,  and 
chooses,  is  gratefiil  to  him ;  whatever  that  be,  whether  it  be  his  own  private 
good,  the  good  of  his  neighbors,  or  the  glory  of  God.  And  so  far  as  it  is 
grateful  or  pleasmg  to  him,  so  far  it  is  a  part  of  his  pleasure,  good,  or  hap- 
piness. 

But  if  this  be  what  is  meant  by  self-love,  there  is  an  impropriety  and  absur- 
dity even  in  the  putting  of  the  question.  Whether  all  our  love,  or  our  love  to 
each  particular  object  of  our  love,  does  not  arise  from  self-love  ?  For 
that  would  be  the  same  as  to  inquire.  Whether  the  reason  why  our  love  is  fixed 
on  such  and  such  particular  objects,  is  not,  that  we  have  a  capacity  of  loving 
some  things  ?  This  may  be  a  general  reason  why  men  love  or  hate  any  thing 
at  all ;  and  therein  differ  from  stones  and  trees,  which  love  nothing,  and  hats 
nothing.  But  it  can  never  be  a  reason  why  men's  love  is  placed  on  such  and 
such  objects.  That  a  man,  in  general,  loves  and  is  pleased  with  happiness,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  has  a  capacity  of  enjoying  happiness,  cannot  be  the 
reason  why  such  and  sucn  things  become  his  happiness :  as  for  instance,  why 
the  good  of  his  neighbor,  or  the  happiness  and  glory  of  God,  is  grateful  and 
pleasing  to  him,  and  so  becomes  a  part  of  his  happiness. 

Or  if  what  they  mean,  who  say  that  all  love  comes  from  self-love,  be  not, 
that  our  loving  such  and  such  particular  persons  and  things,  arises  from  our  love 
to  happiness  in  general,  but  from  a  love  to  love  our  ovm  happiness,  which  con- 
sists m  these  objects ;  so  the  reason  why  we  love  benevolence  to  our  friends,  or 
neighbors,  is,  because  we  love  our  happiness,  consistmg  m  their  happiness, 
which  we  take  pleasure  in ; — still  the  notion  is  absurd.  For  here  the  ^ect  is 
made  the  cause  of  that,  of  which  it  is  the  effect :  our  happiness,  consisting  in 
the  happiness  of  the  person  beloved,  is  made  the  cause  of  our  love  to  that 
person.  Whereas,  the  truth  plainly  is,  that  our  love  to  the  person  is  the  cause 
of  our  delighting,  or  being  happy  in  his  happiness.  How  comes  our  happiness 
to  consist  m  the  happiness  of  such  as  we  love,  but  bv  our  hearts  being  first 
united  to  them  in  affection,  so  that  we,  as  it  were,  look  on  them  as  ourselves, 
and  so  on  their  happiness  as  our  own  ? 

Men  who  have  benevolence  to  others,  have  pleasure  when  they  see  others' 

happiness,  because  seeing  their  happiness  gratifies  some  inclination  that  was  in 

'  their  hearts  before. — ^They  before  mclinea  to  their  happiness ;  which  was  bv 

benevolence  or  good  will ;  and  therefore  when  they  see  their  happiness,  their 
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inclination  is  suited,  and  they  are  pleased.  But  the  Being  of  inclinations  and 
sqppetites  is  prior  to  any  pleasure  in  gratifying  these  appetites. 

2.  Self-love,  as^  the  phrase  is  used  in  common  speechj  most  commonly  sig- 
nifies a  man's  regard  to  his  confined  private  self,  or  love  to  himself  with  respect 
to  his  private  interest. 

By  private  interest  I  mean  that  which  most  immediately  consists  in  thost 
pleasures,  or  pains,  that  are  personal.  For  there  is  a  comfort,  and  a  grief,  that 
scxne  have  in  others'  pleasures  or  pains ;  which  are  in  others  originally,  but  are 
derived  to  them,  or  in  some  measure  become  theirs,  by  virtue  of  a  benevolent 
union  of  heart  with  others.  And  there  are  othier  pleasures  and  pains  that  are 
originally  our  own,  and  not  what  we  have  by  such  a  participation  with  others. 
Which  consist  in  preceptions  agreeable,  or  contrary,  to  certain  personal  inclina- 
tions implanted  in  our  nature ;  such  as  the  senative  appetites  and  aversions. 
Such  also  is  the  disposition  or  the  determination  of  the  mind  to  be  pleased  with 
ext^nal  beauty,  and  with  all  inferior  secondary  beauty,  consisting  in  uniformity, 
proportion,  &c.,  whether  in  things  external  or  internal,  and  to  dislike  the  con- 
trary deformity.  Such  also  is  the  natural  disposition  in  men  to  be  pleased  in  a 
perception  of  their  being  the  objects  of  the  honor  and  love  of  others,  and  dis- 
pleased with  others'  hatred  and  contempt  For  pleasures  and  uneasinesses  of  this 
kind  are  doubtless  as  much  owing  to  an  immediate  determination  of  the  nlind 
by  a  fixed  law  6f  our  nature,  as  any  of  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  external  sense. 
And  these  pleasures  are  properly  of  the  private  and  personal  kind  ;  being  not 
by  any  participation  of  the  happiness  or  sorrow  of  others,  through  benevolence. 
It  is  evidently  mere  self-love,  that  appears  in  this  dispoation.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
that  a  man's  love  to  himself  will  make  him  love  love  to  himself,  and  hate  ha- 
tred to  himself.  And  as  God  has  constituted  our  nature,  self-love  is  exercised 
in  no  one  disposition  more  than  in  this.  Men,  probably,  are  capable  of  much 
more  pleasure  and  pain  through  this  determination  of  the  mind,  than  by  any 
other  personal  inclination,  or  aversion,  whatsoever.  Though  perhaps  we  do 
not  so  very  often  see  instances  of  extreme  suffering  by  this  means,  as  by  some 
others,  yet  we  often  see  evidences  of  men's  dreading  the  contempt  of  ofliers 
more  than  death ;  and  by  such  instances  many  conceive  something  what  men 
would  suffer,  if  universally  hated  and  despised ;  and  many  reasonably  infer  some- 
thing of  the  greatness  of  the  misery,  that  would  arise  under  a  sense  of  universal 
abhorrence,  in  a  great  view  of  intelligent  Being  in  general,  or  in  a  clear  view  of 
the  Deity,  as  incomprehensibly  and  immensely  great,  so  that  all  other  Beings 
are  as  nothing  and  vanity — together  with  a  sense  of  his  immediate  continual 
presrence,  and  an  infinite  concern  with  him  and  dependence  upon  him — and  living 
constantly  in  the  midst  of  most  clear  and  strong  evidences  and  manifestatibns 
of  his  hatred  and  contempt  and  wrath. 

But  to  return.— ^These  things  may  be  sufficient  to  explain  what  I  mean  by 
private  interest ;  in  regard  to  which,  self-love,  most  properly  so  called,  is  imme- 
diately exercised. 

And  here  I  would  observe,  that  if  we  take  self-love  in  this  sense,  so  love  to 
some  others  may  truly  be  the  effect  of  self-love ;  i.  e.,  according  to  the  common 
method  and  order,  which  is  maintained  in  the  laws  of  nature.  For  no  created 
thing  has  power  to  produce  an  effect  any  otherwise  than  by  virtue  of  the  laws 
of  nature  Thus  that  a  man  should  love  those  that  are  of  his  party,  when  there 
are  different  parties  contending  one  with  another ;  and  that  are  warmly  engaged 
on  his  side,  and  promote  his  interest — this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  private 
self-love.  Indeed  there  is  no  metaphysical  necessity,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  because  a  man  loves  himself,  and  regards  his  own  interest,  he  therefore 
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should  love  those  that  love  him,  and  promote  his  bterest ;  i.  e.,  to  suppose  it  to 
be  otherwise,  implies  no  contradiction.  It  will  not  follow  from  any  absolute 
metaphysical  necessity,  that  because  bodies  have  solidity,  cohesion,  and  gravita- 
tion towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  therefore  a  weight  suspended  on  the  beam 
of  a  balance  should  have  greater  power  to  coimterlmlance  a  weight  on  the  other 
side,  when  at  a  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  than  when  it  is  near.  It  implies  no 
contradiction,  that  it  should  be  otherwise :  but  only  as  it  contradicts  that  beau-* 
tiful  proportion  and  harmony,  which  the  author  ot  nature  observes  in  the  laws 
of  nature  he  has  established.  Neither  is  there  any  absolute  necessity,  the 
contrary  implying  a  contradiction,  that  because  there  is  an  internal  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  or  any  other  sphere,  whereby  the  whole  becomes  one 
solid  coherent  body,  therefore  other  bodies  that  are  around  it,  should  also  be 
attracted  by  it,  and  those  that  are  nearest,  be  attracted  most  But  according  to 
the  order  and  proportion  generally  observed  in  the  laws  of  nature,  one  of  these 
effects  is  connected  with  the  other,  so  that  it  is  justly  looked  upon  as  the  same 
power  of  attraction  in  the  globe  of  the  earth,  which  draws  bodies  about  the  earth 
towards  its  centre,  with  that  which  attracts  the  parts  of  the  earth  themselves 
one  to  another ;  only  exerted  under  different  circumstances.  By  a  like  order 
of  nature,  a  man's  love  to  those  that  love  him,  is  no  more  than  a  certain  ex- 
pression or  effect  of  self-love.  No  other  principle  is  needful  in  order  to  the  effect, 
if  nothing  intervenes  to  countervail  the  liatural  tendency  of  self-love.  Therefore 
there  is  no  more  true  virtue  in  a  man's  thus  loving  his  friends  merely  from  self-, 
love,  than  there  is  in  self-love  itself,  the  principle  from  whence  it  proceeds.  So, 
a  man's  being  disposed  to  hate  those  that  hate  him,  or  to  resent  injuries  done 
him,  arises  from  self-love  in  like  manner  as  the  loving  those  that  love  us,  and 
being  thankful  for  kindness  shown  us. 

fiut  it  is  said  by  some,  that  it  is  apparent,  there  is  some  other  principle  con- 
cerned in  exciting  the  passions  of  gratitude  and  anger,  besides  seff-love,  viz.,  a 
moral  sense,  or  sense  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity,  determining  the  minds  of 
all  mankind  to  approve  of,  :ind  be  pleased  with  virtue,  and  to  disapprove  of  vice, 
and  behold  it  with  displicence ;  and  that  their  seeing  or  supposing  this  moral 
beauty  or  deformity,  in  the  kindness  of  a  benefactor,  or  opposition  of  an  adver- 
saiy,  is  the  occasion  of  these  affections  of  gratitude  or  anger.  Otherwise,  why 
are  not  these  affections  excited  in  us  towanls  inanimate  things,  that  do  us  good^ 
or  hurt  ?  Why  do  we  not  experience  gratitude  to  a  garden,  or  fruitful  field  1 
And  why  are  we  not  angry  with  a  tempest,  or  blasting  mildew,  or  an  overflow- 
ing stream  ?  We  are  very  differently  affected  towards  those  that  do  us  good 
from  the  virtue  of  generosity,  or  hurt  us  from  the  vice  of  envy  and  malice,  than 
towards  thinscs  that  hurt  or  help  us,  which  are  destitute  of  reason  and  will. 
Now  concerning  this,  I  would  make  several  remarks. 

1.  Those  who  thus  argue,  that  gratitude  and  anger  cannot  proceed  from  self- 
love,  might  argue  in  the  same  way,  and  with  equal  reason,  that  neither  can 
these  affections  arise  from  love  to  others ;  which  is  contrary  to  their  own  scheme. 

They  say  that  the  reason  why  we  are  affected  with  gratitude  and  anger 
towards  men,  rather  than  things  without  life,  is  moral  sense  ;  which  they  say,  is 
the  effect  of  that  principle  of  benevolence  or  love  to  others,  or  love  to  the  public, 
which  is  naturally  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.  But  now  I  might  say,  accord- 
ing  to  th^r  own  way  of  arguing,  gratitude  and  anger  cannot  arise  from  love  to 
others,  or  love  to  the  ouUic,  or  any  sense  of  mind  that  is  the  fruit  of  public  af- 
fection. For  how  differently  are  we  affected  towards  those  that  do  good  or  hurt 
to  the  public  from  understanding  and  will,  and  from  a  general  public  spirit,  oi 
public  motive. — I  say,  how  differently  affected  are  we  towards  these,  from  what 
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we  are  towards  such  inanimate  things  as  the  sun  and  the  clouds,  that  do  good  to 
the  public  by  enlightening  and  enhvening  beams  and  refreshing  showers  ;  or 
mildew,  and  an  overflowing  stream,  that  does  hurt  to  the  pubhc,  by  destroying 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  t  Yea,  if  such  a  kind  of  argument  be  good,  it  will  prove 
that  gratitude  and  anger  cannot  arise  from  the  united  influence  of  self-love,  and 
public  love,  or  moral  sense  arising  from  the  public  affection.  For,  if  so,  why 
are  we  not  affected  towards  inanmiate  things,  that  are  beneficial  or  injurious 
both  to  us  and  the  public,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  them  that  are  profitable  or 
hurtful  to  both  on  choice  and  design,  and  from  benevolence,  or  malice  ? 

2.  On  the  supposition  of  its  being  indeed  so,  that  men  love  those  who  love 
them,  and  are  angry  with  those  who  hate  them,  from  the  natural  influence  of 
self-love  ;  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  author  of  nature,  who  observes  order, 
uniformity  and  harmony  in  establishing  its  laws,  should  so  order  that  it  should 
be  natural  for  self-love  to  cause  the  mind  to  be  affected  differently  towards  ex- 
ceedingly different  objects ;  and  that  it  should  cause  our  heart  to  extend  itself 
in  one  manner  towards  inanimate  things,  w^iich  gratify  self-love,  without  sense 
or  will,  and  in  another  manner  towards  Beings  which  we  look  up«n  as  having 
imderstanding  and  will,  like  ourselves,  and  exerting  these  faculties  in  our  favor, 
and  promoting  our  interest  from  love  to  us.  No  wonder,  seeing  we  love  pur- 
selves,  that  it  should  be  natural  to  us  to  extend  something  of  that  same  kind  of 
love  which  we  have  for  ourselves,  to  them  who  are  the  same  kind  of  Beings  as 
ourselves,  and  comply  with  the  inclinations  of  our  self-love,  by  expressing  the 
same  sort  of  love  towards  us. 

3.  If  we  should  allow  that  to  be  universal,  that  in  gratitude  and  anger  there 
IS  the  exercise  of  some  kind  of  moral  sense  (as  it  is  granted,  there  is  something 
that  may  be  so  called).  All  the  moral  sense,  that  is  essential  to  those  affections, 
is  a  sense  of  Desert;  which  is  to  be  referred  to  that  sense  of  justice,  before 
spoken  of,  consisting  in  an  apprehension  of  that  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  that 
hes  in  uniformity  and  proportion :  which  solves  all  the  difficulty  in  the  objection 
— ^This,  or  some  appearance  of  it  to  a  narrow  private  view,  indeed  attends  all 
anger  and  gratitude.  Others'  love  and  kindness  to  us,  or  their  ill  will  and  inju- 
riousness,  appears  to  us  to  deserve  our  love,  or  our  resentment.  Or,  in  other 
words,  it  seems  to  us  no  other  than  justy  that  as  they  love  us,  and  do  us  good, 
we  also  should  love  them,  and  do  them  good.  And  so  it  seems  jt^/,  that  when 
others'  hearts  oppose  us,  and  they  from  their  hearts  do  us  hurt,  our  hearts  should 
oppose  them,  and  that  we  should  desire  they  themselves  may  suffer  in  like  man- 
ner as  we  have  suffered  ;  i.  e.,  there  appears  to  us  to  be  a  natural  agreement, 
proportion,  and  adjustment  between  these  things.  Which  is  indeed  a  kind  of 
moral  sense  or  sense  of  a  beauty  in  moral  things.  But  as  was  before  shown,  it 
is  a  moral  sense  of  a  secondary  kind,  and  is  entirely  different  from  a  sense  or 
relish  of  the  original  essential  beauty  of  true  virtue  ;  and  may  be  without  any 
principle  of  true  virtue  in  the  heart  Therefore  doubtless  it  is  a  great  mistake  in 
any  to  suppose,  all  that  moral  sense  which  appears  and  is  exercised  in  a  sense  of 
desert,  is  the  same  thing  as  a  love  of  virtue,  or  a  disposition  and  determination 
of  mind  to  be  pleased  with  true  virtuous  beauty,  conasting  in  public  benevolence. 
Which  may  be  further  confirmed,  if  it  be  considered  that  even  with  respect  to  a 
sense  of  justice  or  desert,  consisting  in  uniformity  [and  agreement  between 
others'  actions  towards  us,  and  our  actions  towards  them,  in  a  way  of  well  doing, 
or  of  ill  doing]  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  being  of  these  passions  of 
jrratilude  and  anger,  that  there  should  be  any  notion  of  justice  in  them,  in  any 
public  or  genersJ  view  of  things; — as  will  appear  by  what  shall  be  next 
observed. 
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4  Those  authors  who  hold  that  that  moral  sense  ^^ich  is  natursd  to  all  mankindi 
consists  in  a  natural  relish  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  so  arises  from  a  principle 
of  true  virtue  implanted  by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all — they  hold  that  true 
virtue  consists  in  pttblic  benevolence.  Therefore,  if  the  affections  of  gratitude 
and  anger  necessarily  imply  such  a  moral  sense  as  they  suppose,  then  these  af- 
fections imply  some  delight  in  the  public  good,  and  an  aversion  of  the  mind  to 
public  evil.  And  if  this  were  so,  then  every  time  any  man  feels  anger  for  oppo- 
sition he  meets  with,  or  gratitude  for  any  favor,  there  must  be  at  least  a  supposi- 
tion of  a  tendency  to  public  injury  in  that  opposition,  and  a  tendency  to  public 
benefit  in  the  favor  that  excites  his  gratitude.  But  how  far  is  this  from  being 
true  ?  As,  in  such  instances  as  these,  which,  I  presume,  none  will  deny  to  be 
possible,  or  unlike  to  any  thing  that  happens  among  mankind.  A  ship's  crew 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  master,  to  murder  him,  and  run  away  with 
the  ship  and  turn  pirates  ;  but  before  they  bring  their  matters  to  a  ripeness  for 
execution,  one  of  them  repents  and  opens  the  whole  design ;  whereupon  the  rest 
are  apprehended  and  brought  to  justice.  The  crew  are  enraged  with  him 
that  has  betrayed  them,  and  earnestly  seek  opportunity  to  revenffe  themselves 
upon  him. — And  for  an  instance  of  gratitude,  a  gang  of  robbers  that  have  long 
infested  the  neighboring  country,  have  a  particular  nouse  whither  they  resort, 
and  where  they  meet  from  time  to  time,  to  divide  their  booty  or  prey,  and  hold 
their  consultations  for  carrying  on  their  pernicious  designs.  The  magistrates  and 
officers  of  the  country,  aner  many  fruitless  endeavors  to  discover  their  secret 
haunt  and  place  of  resort,  at  length  by  some  means  are  well  informed  where  it 
is,  and  are  prepared  with  sufficient  force  to  surprise  them,  and  seize  them  all, 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  at  an  hour  appointed  when  they  understand  they  will 
all  be  there.  A  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  appointed  hour,  while  the  ofr 
cers  with  their  bands  are  approaching,  some  person  is  so  kind  to  these  robbers 
as  to  give  them  notice  of  their  danger,  so  as  just  to  give  them  opportunity  to 
escape.  They  are  thankful  to  him,  and  give  him  a  handful  of  money  for  his 
kindness. — ^Now  in  such  instances,  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  no  supposition 
of  a  public  injury  in  that  which  is  the  occasion  of  their  anger  ;  yea,  they  know 
the  contrary.  Nor  is  there  any  supposition  of  public  good  in  ^at  which  excites 
their  gratitude ;  neither  has  public  benevolence,  or  moral  sense,  consisting  in  a 
determination  to  approve  of  what  is  for  the  public  good,  any  influence  at  all  in 
the  affair.  A  nd  though  there  be  some  affection,  besides  a  sense  of  uniformity  and 
proportion,  that  has  influence  in  such  anger  and  gratitude,  it  is  not  public  affec- 
tion or  benevolence,  but  private  affection  ;  yea,  that  affection  which  is  to  the 
highest  degree  private,  consisting  in  a  man's  love  of  his  own  person. 

5.  The  passion  of  anger,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  unluckily  chosen 
as  a  medium  to  prove  a  sense  and  determination  to  delight  in  virtue,  consisting 
in  benevolence,  natural  to  all  mankind. 

For,  if  that  moral  sense  which  is  exercised  in  anger,  were  that  which  arose 
from  a  benevolent  temper  of  heart,  being  no  other  than  a  sense  or  relish  of  the 
beauty  of  benevolence,  one  would  think  a  disposition  to  anger  should  increase, 
at  least  in  some  proportion,  as  a  man  had  more  of  a  sweet,  benign,  and  benevo- 
lent temper  ;  which  seems  something  disagreeable  to  reason,  as  well  as  contrar)* 
to  experience,  which  shows  that  the  less  men  have  of  benevolence,  and  the  more 
they  have  of  a  contrary  temper,  the  more  are  they  disposed  to  anger  and  deep 
resentment  of  injuries. 

And  thougV  gratitude  be  that  which  many  speak  of  as  a  certain  noble  princi- 
ple of  virtue,  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind ;  and 
though  it  be  true,  there  is  a  gratitude,  that  is  truly  virtuous,  and  the  want  of 
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gratitude  or  an  ungrateful  temper,  is  truly  vicious,  and  argues  an  abominable 
aepravity  of  heart  (as  I  may  have  particular  occasion  to  show  afterwards)  yet, 
I  think  what  has  been  observed,  may  serve  to  convince  such  as  impartially 
consider  it,  not  only  liiat  not  all  anger,  or  hating  those  who  hate  us,  but  also 
that  not  all  gratitude,  or  loving  those  who  love  us,  arises  from  a  truly  virtuous 
benevolence  of  heart. 

Another  ^rt  of  affections,  which  may  be  properly  referred  to  self-love,  as 
their  source,  and  which  might  be  expected  to  be  the  fruit  of  it,  according  to  the 
^neral  anadogy  of  nature's  laws,  are  affections  to  such  as  are  near  to  us  by  the 
ties  of  nature ;  that  we  look  upon  as  those  whose  Beings  we  have  been  the 
occasions  of,  and  that  we  have  a  very  peculiar  propriety  in,  and  whose  circum- 
stances, even  from  the  first  beginning  of  their  existence,  do  many  ways  lead 
them,  as  it  were,  necessarily,  to  a  high  esteem  of  us,  and  to  treat  us  with  great 
dependence,  submission  and  compliance ;  and  whom  the  constitution  of  the  world 
makes  to  be  united  in  interest,  and  accordingly  to  act  as  one  in  innumerable 
affairs,  with  a  commimion  in  each  other's  affections,  desires,  cares,  friendships, 
enmities,  and  pursuits.  Which  is  the  cause  of  men's  affection  to  their  children. 
And  in  like  manner  self-love  will  also  beget  in  a  man  some  degree  of  affections, 
towards  others,  with  whom  he  has  connection  in  any  degree  p^allel.  As  to  the 
opinion  of  those  that  ascribe  the  natural  affection  there  is  between  parents  and 
children,  to  a  particular  instindt  of  nature,  I  shall  take  notice  of  it  afterwards. 

And  as  men  may  love  persons  and  things  from  self-love,  so  may  love  to 
qualities  and  characters  arise  from  the  same  source.  Some  represent  as  though 
there  were  need  of  a  great  degree  of  metaphysical  refining  to  make  it  out,  that  men 
approve  of  others  from  self-love,  whom  they  hear  of  at  a  distance,  or  read  of  in 
history,  or  see  represented  on  the  stage,  from  whom  they  expect  no  profit  or 
advantage.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  considered,  that  what  we  approve  of  in  the 
first  place  is  the  character,  and  from  the  character  we  approve  the  person ;  and 
is  it  a  strange  thing,  that  men  should,  from  self-love,  like  a  temper  or  character 
which  in  its  nature  and  tendency  falls  in  with  the  nature  and  tendency  of  self- 
love;  and  which,  we  know  by  experience  and  self-evidence,  without  metaphys- 
ical refining,  in  the  general,  tends  to  men's  pleasure  and  benefit  ?  And  on  the 
contrary^  should  dishke  what  they  see  tends  to  men's  pain  and  misery  ?  Is  there 
need  of  a  great  degree  of  subtilty  and  abstraction,  to  make  it  out,  that  a  child, 
which  has  heard  and  seen  much,  strongly  to  fix  an  idea  of  the  pernicious  deadly 
nature  of  the  rattlesnake,  should  have  aversion  to  that  species  or  form,  fifom 
self-love ;  so  as  to  have  a  degree  of  this  aversion  and  disgust  excited  by  seeing 
even  the  picture  of  that  animal  1  And  that  from  the  same  self-love  it  should  be 
pleased  and  entertained  with  a  lively  figure  and  representation  of  some  pleasant 
firuit  which  it  hasr  oftien  tasted  the  sweetness  of?  Or,  with  the  image  of 
some  bird,  which  it  has  always  been  told,  is  innocent,  and  whose  pleasant  sing- 
ing it  has  often  i)een  entertamed  with  ?  Though  the  child  neither  fears  being 
bitten  by  the  picture  of  the  snake,  nor  expects  to  eat  of  the  painted  fruit,  or  to 
hear  the  figure  of  the  bird  sing.  I  suppose  none  will  think  it  difficult  to  allow, 
that  such  an  approbation  or  disgust  of  a  child  may  be  accounted  for  from  its 
natural  delight  in  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  hearing,  and  its  aversion  to  pain  and 
death,  through  self-love,  together  with  the  habitual  connection  of  these  agreeable 
or  terrible  ideas  with  the  form  and  qualities  of  these  objects,  the  ideas  of  which 
are  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  child  by  their  images. 

And  where  is  the  difficulty  of  allowing,  that  a  child  or  man  may  hate  the 
general  character  of  a  spiteful  and  malicious  man,  for  the  like  reason,  as  he 
bates  the  general  nature  of  a  serpent ;  knowing,  from  reason,  instruction  and 
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dxperience,  that  malice  in  men  is  pernicious  to  mankmd,  as  well  as  spite  or 
'  poison  in  a  serpejit  ?  And  if  a  man  may,  from  self-love,  disapprove  the  vices 
of  malice,  envy,  and  others  of  that  sort,  which  natm-ally  tend  to'  the  hurt  of 
mankind,  why  may  he  not  from  the  same  principle  approve  the  contraiy  virtues 
of  meekness,  peaceableness,  benevolence,  charily,  generosity,  justice,  and  the 
social  virtues  in  general ;  which  he  as  easily  and  clearly  knows,  naturally  tend 
to  the  good  of  mankind  ? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  have  a  love  to  these  virtues  Irom  a  higher 
principle.  But  yet  I  think  it  as  certainly  true  that  there  is  generally  in  man- 
kind* a  sort  of  approbation  of  them,  which  arises  from  self  love. 

Besides  what  has  been  already  said,  the  same  thing  further  appears  from 
this ;  that  men  commonly  are  most  affected  towards,  and  do  most  highly  ap- 
prove, those  virtues  which  agree  with  their  interest  most,  according  to  their  va- 
•rious  conditions  in  life.  We  see  that  persons  of  low  condition  are  especially 
enamored  with  a  condescending,  accessible,  affable  temper  in  the  great ;  not 
only  in  those  whose  condescension  has  been  exercised  towards  themselves ;  but 
they  will  be  peculiarly  taken  with  such  a  character  when  they  have  accounts  of 
it  from  others,  or  when  they  meet  with  it  in  history  or  even  in  romance.  The 
poor  will  most  highly  approve  and  commend  liberality.  The  weaker  sex,  who 
especially  need  assistance  and  protection,  will  peculiarly  esteem  and  applaud 
fortitude  and  generosity  in  those  of  the  other  sex,  they  read  or  hear  of,  or  have 
represented  to  them  on  a'  stage. 

As  I  think  it  plain  from  what  has.  been  observed,  that  men  may  approve 
and  be  disposed  to  commend  a  benevolent  temper,  from  self-love,  so  the  higher 
the  degree  of  benevolence  is,  the  more  may  they  approve  of  it.  Which  will 
account  for  some  kind  of  approbation,  from  this  principle,  even  of  love  to  ene- 
mies, viz.,  as  a  man's  loving  his  enemies  is  an  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  be- 
nevolence of  temper ; — the  degree  of  it  appearmg  from  the  obstacles  it  over- 
comes. 

And  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  consideration  of  the  tendency  and  in- 
fluence of  self-love  may  show,  how  men  in  general  may  approve  oi  justice  from 
another  ground,  besides  that  approbation  of  the  secondary  beauty  there  is  in 
uniformity  and  proportion,  which  is  natural  to  all.  Men  fix)m  their  infancy  see 
the  necessity  of  it,  not  only  that  it  is  necessary  for  others,  or  for  human  society ; 
but  they  find  the  necessity  of  it  for  themselves,  in  instances  that  continually 
occur ;  which  tends  to  prejudice  them  in  its  favor,  and  to  fix  an  habitual  appro- 
bation of  it  from  self-love. 

And  again,  that  forementioned  approbation  of  justice  and  desert  arising  from 
a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  natural  agreement  and  proportion,  will  have  a  kind  of 
reflex,  and  indirect  mfluence  to  cause  men  to  approve  benevolence,  and  disap- 

Erove  malice ;  as  men  see  that  he  who  hates  and  injures  others,  deserves  to  be 
ated  and  punished,  and  that  he  who  is  benevolent,  and  loves  others,  and  does 
them  good,  deserves  himself  also  to  be  loved  and  rewarded  by  others,  as  they 
see  the  natural  congruity  or  agreement  and  mutual  adaptedness  of  these  things. 
And  having  always  seen  this,  malevolence  becomes  habitually  connected  in  uie 
mind  with  the  idea  of  being  hated  and  punished,  which  is  disagreeable  to  self- 
love  ;  and  th^  idea  of  benevolence  is  habitually  connected  and  associated  with 
the  idea  of  being  loved  and  rewarded  by  others,  whidi  Li  gratefiil  to  self-love 
And  by  virtue  of  this  association  of  ideas,  benevolence  itself  becomes  grateful, 
and  the  contrary  displeasing. 

Some  vices  may  become  in  a  dem'ee  odious  by  the  influence  of  self-love, 
hrough  an  habitual  connection  of  ideas  of  contempt  with  it ;  contempt  beiLg 
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what  self-love  abhors.  So  it  iupy  often  be  with  drunkenness,  gluttony,  sottish- 
ness,  cowardice,  sloth,  niggardliness.  The  idea  of  contempt  becomes  associated 
with,  the  idea  of  such  vices,  both  because  we  are  used  to  observe  that  those 
things  are  commonly  objects  of  contempt,  and  also  find  that  thejr  excite  con- 
tempt, in  ourselves. — Some  of  them  appear  marks  of  littleness,  i.  e.,  of  small 
abilities,  and  weakness  of  mind,  and  insufficiency  for  any  considerable  effects 
among  mankind. — By  others,  men's  influence  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  sphere, 
and  by  such  means  persons  become  of  less  importance,  and  more  insignificant 
among  mankind.  ^  And  things  of  little  importance  are  naturally  little  accounted 
of.  -  And  some  of  these  ill  quaUties  are  such  as  mankind  find  it  their  interest  to 
tr^at  with  contempt,  as  they  are  very  hurtful  to  humai^  society. 

There  are  no  particular  moral  virtues  whatsoever,  but  what  in  some  or 
other  of  these  ways,  and  most  of  them  in  several  of  these  ways,  come  to  have 
some  kind  of  approbation  from  self-love,  without  the  influence  of  a  truly  vir- 
tuous principle ;  nor  any  particular  vices,  but  what  by  the  same  means  meet 
with  some  disapprobation. 

This  kind  of  approbation  and  dislike,  through  the  joint  influence  of  self-love 
and  association  of  ideas,  is  in  very  many  vastly  heightened  by  education ;  as  this 
is  the  means  of  a  strong,  close,  and  almost  irrefragable  association,  in  innumer- 
able instances,  of  ideas  which  have  no  connection  any  other  way  than  by  edu- 
cation ;  and  of  greatly  strengthening  that  association,  or  connection,  which 
persons  are  led  into  by  other  means ;  as  any  one  would  be  convinced,  perhaps 
more  effectually  than  in  most  other  ways,  if  they  had  opportunity  of  any  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  American  savages  and  their  children. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Of  Natural  Comscience,  and  the  Moral  Sense. 

There  is  yet  another  disposition  or  principle,  of  great  importance,  natural 
to  mankind;  which,  if  we  consider  the, consislence  and  hjauaonyof  nature^s  \ 
laws,  may  jJso  FeTookSTupon  as  in  some  sort  arising  fron^  self-Tovej^  or  self-     | 
union':  andthaf  Is  a  'ifisposiiio"Sln  man  to  15e*uxieasy  in  a  ^^n^rioii^^pW^^f  hpjnc    i 
inconsistent  with  himgd!;'anf  as  it  wprp^  agai"^^  ^^m^^y  MUuSiaKttactions.  this    » 
appears "  particularly  m"  the  iMl&iafion  of  the  mind  to  be  uneasy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  doing  that  to  others,  which  he  should  be  angry  with  them  for  do- 
mg  to  him,  if  they  were  in  his  case,  and  he  in  theirs ;  or,  of  forbearing  to  do 
that  to  them,  which  he  would  be  displeased  with  them  iot  neglecting  to  do  to 
him. 

I  have  observed  firom  time  to  time,  that  in  pure  love  to  others  (i.  e.  love  not 
ariiang  from  self-love)  there  is  a  union  of  the  heart  with  others ;  a  kind  of  en- 
largement of  the  mind,  whereby  it  so  extends  itself  as  to  take  others  into  a  man's 
self :  and  therefore  it  implies  a  disposition  to  feel,  to  desire,  and  to  act  as  though 
others  were  one  with  ourselves.  ^,nr]filnvn  imrlir"  nn  innlinntitrn  tn  feel  and^ 
act  as  one  with  ourselves ;  which  naturally  renders  a  sensible  inconsistence  with  ^ 
our^ves,  and  self-opbosRion,Th"  what  we  ourselves  choose  and  do,  to  be  un- 
easyia  the  mind ;  wnich  will  cause  uneasiness  of  mind  to  be  the  consequence 
of  a  malevolent  and  unjust  behavior  towards  others,  and  a  kind  of  disapproba- 
tion of  acts  of  this  nature,  and  an  approbation  of  the  contrary.  To  do  tliat  to 
another,  which  we  should  be  angry  with  him  for  doing  to  i\s,  and  to  hate  a  per- 
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son  for  doing  that  to  us,  which  we  should  incline  to,  and  insist  on  doing  to  him, 
if  we  were  exactly  in  the  same  case,  is  to  disagree  with  ourselves,  and  contra- 
dict ourselves.  It  would  be,  for  ourselves  both  to  choose  and  adhere  to,  and 
yet  to  refuse  and  utterly  reject,  as  it  were  the  very  same  thing.  No  wonder, 
this  is  contrary  to  nature.  No  wonder,  that  such  a  self-opposition,  and  inward 
^     war  with  a  man's  self,  naturally  begets  unquietness,  and  raises  disturbance  in 

^  ^  his  mind. 

A  thus  approving  of  actions,  because  we  therem  act  as  in  agreement  with 
ourselves,  or  as  one  with  ourselves — and  a  thus  disapproving  and  being  uneasy 
in  the  consciousness  of  disagreeing  and  being  inconsistent  with  ourselves  in 
what  we  do — is  quite  ^  different  thing  from  approving  or  disapproving  actions 
because  in  them  we  agree  anijare  irnited  with  Being  iiLgfioer?!;  vvhich  is  lev- 
inff  or  hating  actions  from  a  sense  of  the  primary  beauty;  of  true  virtue^  and 

.    ^  I  omousness  of  sin. — The  former  of  these  principles  is  private  :  the  Tatter  is  pub- 
-'  V  he  and  truly  benevolent  in  the  highest  sense.    The  former  (i.  e.  an  inclination 

I  to  agree  with  ourselves)  is  a  natural  principle:  but  the  latter  (i.  e.  an  agree- 
ment or  union  of  heart  to  the  great  system,  and  to  God,  the  head  of  it,  who  is 
all  in  all  in  it)  is  a  divine  principle.. 

Ij^that  uneasiness  now  mentioned,  consists  veiy  much  of  that  in^yard  trouble 
men  hav«  from  reflections  of  conscience :  and  when  they  are  free  from  this  un- 
easiness, and  are  conscious  to  themselves,  that  in  what  they  have  acted  towards 
others,  they  have  done  the  same  which  they  should  have  expected  from  them  in 
the  same  case,  then  they  have  what  is  called  peace  of  conscience,  with  respect 
to  these  actions. — And  there  is  also  an  approbation  of  conscience,  of  the  conduct 
of  others  towards  ourselves.  As  when  we  are  blamed,  condemned,  or  punished 
by  them,  and  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that  if  we  were  in  their  case,  and  they 
^  in  ours,  we  should  in  like  manner  blame,  condemn,  and  punish  them.  Andj^hus 
\'  J  men's  consciences  may  justi^  God's  anger  an(|  condemnation.  When  they 
have  the  ideas  ot'  God's  greatn^,  "their  relation  to  him,  the  benefits  they  have 
received  from  him,  the  manifestations  he  has  made  of  his  will  to  them,  &c., 
strongly  impressed  on  their  minds,  a  consciousness  is  excited  within  them  of 
those  resentments,  which  would  be  occasioned  m  themselves  by  an  injurious 
treatment  in  any  wise  parallel. 

There  is  suck  a  consciousness  as  this  oftentimes  within  men,  implied  in  the 
thoughts  and  views  of  the  mind,  which  perhaps  on  reflection  they  could  hardly 
give  an  account  of.  ^]J]ile8suixue;Q!sjCQnsciences  qrf  grpgitly  fitiipipH,  it  t°  "°hi- 
rally  and^necessarily  suggested  j.  and  dqes  habitually^  spontaneously,  instanta- 
,  neously,  and  as  if  were  insensibly  arise  in  the  mind.  And  the  more  so  for  this 
reason,  viz.,  that  we  have  not,  nor  never  had  from  our  infancy,  any  other  way 
to  conceive  of  any  thing  which  other  persons  act  or  suffer,  or  of  any  thing 
about  intelligent,  moral  agents,  but  by  recalling  and  exciting  the  ideas  of  what 
we  ourselves  are  conscious  of  in  the  acts,  passions,  sensations,  ^rolitions,  &&, 
which  we  have  found  in  our  own  minds ;  and  by  putting  the  ideas  which  we 
obtain  by  this  means,  in  the  place  of  another ;  or  as  it  were  substituting  our- 
selves in  their  place.  Thus,  we  have  no  conception  in  any  d^ee,  what  under- 
standing, perception,  love,  pleasure,  pain,  or  desire  are  in  others,  but  by  putting 
ourselves  as  it  were  in  their,  stead,  or  transferring  the  ideas  we  obtain  of  such 
things  in  our  own  minds  by  consciousness,  into  their  place ;  making  such  an 
alteration,  as  to  d^ree  and  circumstances,  as  what  we  observe  of  them  requires. 
It  is  thus  in  all  moral  things  that  we  conceive  of  in  others,  which  are  all  men- 
tal, and  not  corporeal  things ;  and  every  thing  that  we  conceive  of  belonging 
to  others^  more  than  sh^^e,  size,  complexion,  situation,  and  motion  of  their 

I 
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bodies.  And  this  is  the  only  way  that  we  come  to  be  capable  of  having  ideas 
of  any  perception  or  act  even  of  the  Godhead.  We  never  could  have  any 
notion  what  understanding  or  volition,  love  or  hatred  are,  either  in  created  spirits 
or  in  God,  if  we  had  never  experienced  what  understanding  and  volition,  love  anp 
hatred,  are  in  our  own  minds.  Knowing  what  they  are  by  consciousness,  we 
can  add  degrees,  and  deny  limits,  and  remove  changeableness  and  other  imper- 
fections, and  ascribe  them  to  God.  Which  is  the  only  way  we  come  to  be  ca- 
pable of  conceiving  of  any  thing  in  the  Deity. 

But  though  it  be  so,  that  men  Jn  thinking  of  others  do,  as  it  were,  put  them- 
selves in  their  place,  they  do  it  so  naturally,  or  rather  habitualjiy,  instantaneously 
and  without  set  purpose,  that  they  do  it  insensibly,  and  can  scarce  give  any 
account  of  it,  and  many  would  think  strange  if  they  were  told  of  it  So  it  may 
be  in  men's  substituting  themselves  in  others'  place  in  such  exercises  of  con- 
science as  have  been  spoken  of;  and  the  former  substitution  leads  to  the  latter, 
in  one  whose  conscience  is  not  greatly  stupiiied.  For  in  all  his  thoughts  of  the 
other  person,  in  whatever  he  apprehends  or  conceives  of  his  moral  conduct  to 
others  or  to  himself,  if  it  be  in  loving  or  hating  him,  approving  or  condemning 
him,  rewarding  or  punishing  him,  he  necessarily  as  it  were  puts  himself  in  his 
stead,  for  the  forementioned  reason ;  and  therefore  the  more  naturally,  easily 
and  quietly  sees  whether  he,  being  in  his  place,  should  approve  or  condemn,  be 
angry  or  pleased  as  he  is. 

Natural  conscience  consists  m  these  two  things :  '^-*-^ 

1.  In  that  ,\yhir,h  ^^ag  "fi^  been  spoken  of :  thaLdiqBOfiaJiQftlo  approve  or  i 
disapproYe  the  m^oral  treatment  whic'E  passes  Hetween  us  and  others,  from  a  Jeter-  \f/ 
mination  of  the  mind  to  be.eagy^^or  uneasy,  in  ^consciousness  of  our  being 
cohsisleht,  or  inconsistent  with  Qvu^^^fig.  Hereby  we  have  a  dispostttdtftoTap- 
prove  our  own  treatment  of  another,  when  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that 
we  treat  him  so  as  we  should  expect  to  be  treated  by  him,  were  he  in  our  case 
and  we  in  his ;  and  to  disapprove  of  our  own  treatment  of  another,  when  we  are 
conscious  that  we  should  be  displeased,  with  the  like  treatment  from  him,  if  we 
were  in  his  case.  So  we  in  our  consciences  approve  of  another's  treatment  of 
us,  if  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves,  that  if  we  were  in  his  case,  and  he  in  ouis, 
we  should  think  it  just  to  treat  him  as  he  treats  us ;  and  disapprove  his  treatment 
of  us,  when  we  are  conscious  that  we  should  think  it  unjust,  if  we  were  in 
bis  case.  Thus  men's  consciences  approve  or  disapprove  the  sentence  of  their 
judge,  by  which  they  are  acquitted  or  condemned. — But  this  is  not  all, that  is  in 
natural  conscience.  Besides  this  approving  or  disapproving  frpm  uneasiness  as 
being  inconsistent  with  ourselves,  there  is  another  thing  that  must  precede  it,  and 
be  the  foundation  of  it  As  for  instance,  when  my  conscience  disapproves  my 
own  treatment  of  another,  being  conscious  to  myself  that  were  I  in  his  case,  I 
should  be  displeased  and  angry  with  him  for  so  treating  me,  the  question  might 
be  asked,  But  what  would  be  the  ground  of  that  supposed  disapprobation,  dis- 
pleasure and  anger,  which  I  am  conscious  would  be  in  me  in  that  case  ? — That 
disapprobation  must  be  on  some  other  grounds.    Therefore, 

2.  The  other  thing  which  belongs  to  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
natural  conscience,  is  the  sense  of  desert,  which  was  g;iQjcen  of  before  ^  fconsist- 
ing^aswasjjhsttYedJTiTa  natural  agreeraent,  proportion  ajid  Ti^iJCQQny  beivsiiiL 
maievqlence  or  injury,  arid  resentment  and  punishment ;  or  between  kving  and  /* 
beingJoxedL between  showing  kindness  and  being  rewarded,  &c.  Both  these 
kinds  of  approving  or  disapproving  concur  in  the  approbation  or  disapprobation 
of  conscience  ;  the  one  founded  on  the  other.  Thus,  when  a  man's  conscience 
disapproves  of  his  treatnoent  of  his  neighbor,  m  the  first  place  he  is  conscious 
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I  that  if  he  were  in  his  neighbor's  stead,  he  should  resent  such  treatment,  from  a 
.  sense  of  jusftice,  or  from  a  sense  of  uniformity  and  equality  between  such  treat- 
j  ment  and  resentment  and  punishment,  as  before  explained.  And  then  in  the 
,  next  place  he  perceives,  that  thereforci  he  is  not  consistent  with  himself,  in  doing 
I  what  he  himself  should  resent  in  that  case ;  and  hence  disapproves  it,  as  being 
naturally  averse  to  opposition  to  himself. 

Approbation  and  disapprobation  of  conscience,  in  the  sense  now  explained, 
will  extend  to  all  virtue  and  vice ;  to  every  thing  whatsoever  that  is  morally 
good  or  evil,  in  a  mind  which  does  not  confine  its  view  to  a  private  sphere,  but 
will  take  things  in  general  into  its  consideration,  and  is  free  from  speculative 
error.     For,  as  ^^  virtue  or  moral  good  maj  be  resolved  iijtq  loye  to  others^ 
pittipr  Q(yi  or  creatur^jjq  mjeVeasilj  se^^^  tj^'j^niiormity  and,  natural  a^emrat 
there  is  between  lovlnfiLSlh£C§i>.^"<^  being  accepted  and  favored  by.  others.     And 
affvice,  sm,  or  moral  evil,  summarily  consisting  in  the  want  of  this  love  to  others, 
or  in  the  contrary,  viz.,  hatred  or  malevolence,  so  men  easily  see  tlic  natural 
agreement  there  is  between  hating  and  doing  ill  to  others,  and  being  hated  by 
them  and  suffering  ill  by  them,  or  from  him  that  acta  for  all  and  has  me  care  of 
the  whole  system.     And  as  this  sense  of  equality  and  natural  agreement  extends 
'  to  all  moral  good  and'evlT,  so  this  lays  a  foundation  of  an  equal  extenrwith  the 
othwlcind  ofapprobation  and  disapprobation,  which  is  grounded^TIpcirrit,  arising 
from  ^n  ave'rsloato  SelPihcohsistence  and  opposition.     For  in  allcases  oTbfenSvo- 
lence  or  the  contrary  towards  others,  we  are  capable  of  putting  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  others,  and  are  naturally  led  to  do  it,  and  so  of  reflecting,  or  being  con- 
^ygjpus  to  ourselves,  how  we  should  hke  or  dislike  such  treatment  from  others, 
f  Thus  natural  conscience,  if  the  understanding  be  properly  enlighteneji^jUid-errOrs 
I  and  blinding  stupifyiag  prejudices  are  removed,  concurs  wim  the  law  of  God, 
\  and  is  of  equal  extent  with  it,  and  joins  its  voice  with  it  in  every  article. 
'"-'And  thus,  in  particular,  we  may  see  in  what  respect  this  natural  conscience 
that  has  been  described,  extends  to  true  virtue,  consisting  in  union  of  heart  to 
Being  in  general,  and  supreme  love  to  God.     For,  although  it  sees  not,  or  rather 
does  not  taste  its  primary  and  essential  beauty,  i.  e.,  it  tastes  no  sweetness  in 
benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  simply  considered,  or  loves  it  not  for  Being  in 
general's  sake  (for  nothing  but  general  benevolence  itself  can  do  that),  yet  this 
natural  conscience,  common  to  mankind,  may  approve  of  it  from  that  uniformity, 
equality  and  justice,  which  there  is  in  it,  and  the  demerit  which  is  seen  in  the 
contrary,  consisting  in  the  natural  agreement  between  the  contrary  and  being 
hated  of  Being  in  general.    Jtfen  by  natural  conscience  may  see  the  justice  (oi 
^natural  agreement)  there  is  in  yieTffiig'  STTo  God,  as  wexecelYQall  tfom  ijfod'; 
and  the  justice  there  is  in  being  his  that  has  made  us,  and  being  wifflnglyso, 
which  is  the  same  as  being  dependent  on  his  will,  and  couformjeflLfo.nis  wiirm 
tfie' manner  of  our  Being,  as  we  are  for  our  Being  itself,  and  in  the  conlonfli^ 
(if  our  will  to  his  will,  on  whose  will  we  are  universally  and  most  p^rftlClly  3e- 
pendent ;  and  also  the  justice  there  is  in  our  supreme  love  to  God,  from  his 
goodness — the  natural  agreement  thwe  is  between  our  having  supreme  respect 
to  him  who  exercises  infinite  goodness  to  us,  and  Srom  whom  we  receive  all  well 
being.— Besides  that  disagreement  and  discord  appears  worse  to  natural  sense 
(as- was  observed  before)  in  things  nearly  related  and  of  great  importance  ;  and 
therefore  it  must  appear  very  ill,  as  it.  respects  the  infinite  Bemg,  and  m  that 
infinitely  great  relation  which  there  is  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures. 
And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  that  sense  which  is  in  natural  conscience,  should 
see  the  desert  of  punishment,  which  there  is  in  the  contrary  of  true  virtue,  viz., 
opposition  and  enmity  to  Being  in  general*    For,  this  is  only  to  see  the  natural 
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agreeing  ther^  is  between  opposing  Being  in  general,  and  being  opposed  by 
Being  in  general ;  with  a  consciousness  how  that  if  we  were  infinitely  great,  we 
should  expect  to  be  regarded  according  to  our  greatness,  and  should  proportion- 
ably  resent  contempt  Thus  natural  conscience,  if  \vell  informed^  will  approve 
of  true  virtue,  and  will  cKsapprove  and  con3eiQJi  the  want  ^fTt,  an  J  nppoc^t^^^^ 
to^xt ;  ana  yei  wiihoui  seeing  the  true  beauty  ot  it  Yea,  if  men's  consciences 
were  tuiiy  enlignteneci,  li  they  were  JeiivereS  from  being  confined  to  a  private 
sphere,  and  brought  to  view  and  consider  things  in  general,  and  delivered  from 
being  stupified  by  sensual  objects  and  appetites,  as  they  will  be  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, they  would  ap|M*ove  nothing  but  tnife  virtue,  nothm^  but  general  benevo- 
lence, and  those  affections  and  actions  that  are  consistent  with  it,  and  subordinate 
to  it  For  they  must  see  that  consent  to  Being  in  general,  and  supreme  respect 
to  the  Being  of  Beings,  is  most  just ;  and  that  every  thing  which  is  inconsistent 
with  it,  and  interferes  with  it,  or  flows  from  the  want  of  it,  is  unjust,  and  deserves 
the  opposition  of  universal  existence. 

Thus  has  God  established  and  ordered,  that  this  principle  of  natural  conscience, 
which,  though  it  implies  no  such  thing  as  actual  benevolence  to  Being  in  gen- 
eral, nor  any  delight  in  such  a  principle,  simply  considered,  and  so  implies  no 
truly  spiritual  sense  or  virtuous  taste,  yet  should  approve  and  condemn  the  same 
things  that  are  approved  and  condemned  by  a  spintual  sense  or  virtuous  taste. 
That  moral  sense  which  is  natural  to  mankind,  so  far  as  it  is  di^nterested^ 
and  not  touiided  m  ^association  ypneas.  is  th^  ^arp^wijh  this'^aturarconscience' 
hat  has  been  described.     The  sense  of  morargood  and  evlf,  anSTKaf^cKsposl-  ^ 


tiou  lo  approv"^  Vlfltl^'and  disapprove  vice,  which  men  have  by  natural  con 
science,  is  that  moral  sense,  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  writings  ot  many  of  late  : 
a  misunderstanding  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  thing  that  has  misled  those 
moralists  who  have  insisted  on  a  disinterested  moral  sense,  universal  in  the  world 
of  mankind,  as  an  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  true  virtue,  consisting  in  a  benev- 
olent  temper,  naturally  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  Some  of  the  argu- 
ments made  use  of  by  these  writers,  do  indeed  prove  that  there  is  a  moral  sense 
or  taste,  universal  among  men,  distinct  from  what  arises  firom  self-love.  Though 
I  humbly  conceive,  there  is  some  confusion  in  their  discourses  on  the  subject, 
and  not  a  proper  distinction  observed  in  the  instances  of  men*s  approbation  of 
virtue,  which  they  produce.  Some  of  which  are  not  to  their  purpose,  being  in- 
stances of  that  approbation  of  virtue,  that  was  described,  which  arises  from  self- 
love.  JButjother  instances  prove  that  there  is  a  moral  taste,  or  sense  of  moral. 
lafiiral  tA  ^t  Whl^l  flOa  llUl  piupcilj  %x\9t  Huili  jiriftkrvg.  "^et 
\  conceive  there  are  no  instances  ul  Ihls  kind  WlltclTmay  not  be  referred  to  natu- 
ral conscience,  and  particularly  to  that  which  I  have  observed  to  be  primary  in 
the  approbation  of  natural  conscience,  viz.,  a  sense  of  desert  and  approbation  of 
that  natural  agreement  there  is,  in  manner  and  measure,  in  justice.  But  I  think 
it  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said,  that  neither  this  or  any  thing  else  wherein 
consists  the  sense  of  moral  jgood  and  evil  which  there  is  in  natural  conscience, 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  truly  virtuous  taste,  or  determination  of  mind  to  relish  and 
delight  in  the  essential  beauty  of  true  virtue,  arismg  from  a  virtuous  benevolence 
of  heart 

But  it  further  appears  from  tUs.  If  the  approbation  of  conscience  were  the 
same  with  the  approbation  of  the  inclination,  of  the  heart,  or  the  natural  di^- 
sition  and  determmation  of  the  mind,  to  love  and  be  pleased  with  virtue,  then 
approbation  and  condemnation  of  conscience  would  always  be  in  proportion  to 
the  virtuous  temper  of  the  mind ;  or  rather  the  degree  would  be  just  the  same.  In 
Ihat  person  who  had  a  high  degree  of  a  virtuous  temper,  therefore,  the  testimony 
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of  cotiscience  in  favor  of  virtue  would  be  equally  full :  but  he  that  had  but  little, 
would  have  as  little  a  degree  of  the  testimony  of  conscience  for  virtue^  and  against 
vice.  But  I  think  the  case  is  evidently  otherwise.  Some  men,  throu^  the 
strength  of  vic^  in  their  hearts,  will  go  on  in  sin  against  clearer  light  and 
stronger  convictions  of  conscience^  than  others,  flf  conscience's  approving  duty 
"^nd  disapproving  sin,  were  ihe  same  thing  as  the  exercise  of  a  virtuous  princi- 
ple of  the  heart,  m  loving  duty  and  hating  sin,  then  remorse  of  conscience  will 
be  the  same  thin^  as  repentance ;  and  just  in  the  same  degree  as  the  sinner  feels 
remorse  of  conscience  for  sin,  in  the  same  degree  is  his  heart  turned  from  the 
g  of  sin  to  the  hatred  of  it,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  very  same  thing. 
Christians  have  the  greatest  reason  to  believe,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  in 
the  future  day  of  the  revdation  of  the  righteous  judffmenLof  God,  when  sinners 
shall  be  cailed  to  answer  Tielofe  ffierr  Judge,  and  all  their  wickedness  in  all  its 
aggravations,  brought  forth  and  clearly  manifested  in  the  perfect  light  of  that 
day,  and  God  will  reprove  them  and  set  their  sins  in  order  before  them,  ti^eir  con- 
sciences  will  be  g^reatly  a\yakened_and_convinced,  their  mouths  will  be  stopped, 
"all  slupMtty  6T  conscience  willje  at  an  end!'  ancTconscrei^cfi^  will  have  its  fuH 
exercfee  : '  attdTBerefore  their  "consciences  wifT  approve  the  dres 


approve  the  dreadful  sentence  of 
The  jud^ag^unsTthem^ "arid  seeirigHnif  they  have  deserved  so  gfeSTa'punish- 
ment,  wiH  join  with  the  judge  in  condemning  them.     And  this,  according  to  the 

•^-^^otion  I  am  opposing,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  their  being  brought  to  the 
fullest  repentance  ;  their  hearts  being  perfectly  changed  to  hate  sin  and  love 
holiness  ;  and  virtue  or  holiness  of  heart  in  them  will  be  brought  to  the  most 
full  and  perfect  exercise.  But  how  much  otherwise,  have  we  reason  tosuppose, 
it  will  then  be  ?  >iz.,  that  the  sin  and  wickedness  of  their  heart  will  come  to 
its  highest  dominion  and  completest  exercise  ;  {hat  they  shall  be  wholly  left  of — 
God,^  ^nd  .givgtx  up  io  their  wickedness,  even  as  the^evils  are !.  When  God  has 
3bne  waiting  on  sinners,  and  his  Spirit  done  striving  with  them,  he  will  not  re- 
strain their  wickedness,  as  he  does  no^.  But  sin  shall  then  rage  in  their  hearts, 
as  a  fire  no  longer  restrained  or  kept  under.  It  is  proper  for  a  judge  when  he 
condemns  a  criminal,  to  endeavor  so  to  set  his  guilt  before  him  as  to  convince 
his  conscience  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  This  the  Almighty  will  do  effect- 
ually, apd  do  to  perfection,  so  as  most  thoroughly  fo  awaken  and  convince  the' 
'  conscience.    But  iT  natural  conscience,  and  me  disposition  of  the  heart  to  be 

,  ^  •  pleased" wiHr  virtue,  were  the  same,  then  at  the  same  time  that  the  conscience 

.^^as  brought  to  its  perfect  exercise,  the  heart  would  be  made  perfectly  holy ;  or, 

would  have  fEe'exercise  of  true  virtue  and  holiness  in  perfect  benevolence  of 

temper.     But  instead  of  this,  their  wickedness  will  then  be  brought  to  perfeo- 

'  tion,  and  wicked  men  will  become  very  devils,  and  accordingly  will  be  sent  away 

'*  *    as  cursed  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angeh. 

But  supposing  natural  conscience  to  be  what  has  been  described,  all  these 
difEcuIties  and  absurdities  are  wholly  avoided.  Sinners,  when  they  see  TBe 
greatness  nf  the  Bemg,  whom  they  have  lived  m  contempt  of,  and  in  rebellion 
and  opposition  to^  and  have  clearly  set  before  them  their  obligations  to  him,  as 
their  Creator,  preserver,  benefactor.  See.,  together  with  the  degree  in  which  they 
have  acted  as  enemies  to  him,  may  have  a  clear  sense  of  the  desert  of  their  sin, 
consisting  in  the  natural  agreement  there  is  between  such  contempt  and  oppo- 
sition of  such  a  Being,  and  his  despising  and  opposing  them ;  between  their 
being  and  acting  as  so  great  enemies  to  such  a  God,  and  their  suffering  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  his  being  and  acting  as  their  great  enemy :  and 
*their  being  conscious  within  themselves  of  the  degree  of  anger,  which  would 
Naturally  arise  in  their  own  hearts  in  such  a  case  if  they  were  in  the  place  and 
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state  of  their  judge.    In  order  to  these  things  there  is  no  need  of  a  virtuous 
'  tell«VOlttlll  (^^per»  relishing  and  delighting  in  benevolence,  and  loathing  the 
contrary.    The  conscience  mav  see  the  natural  agreement  between  opposing     \ 
and  bring  opposed^  bet^'f>fn  h''^"g~"^^''^pir(ni"'^^^r''*^rii^  abhorring  malevo-      | 
IfnCffi  trnm  a  [ynpYfllfnt  tPTnpfxnf  mind^^y.  without  loying  God  from  a  view  of  ^  J 
the  beauty  of  hi^  t^ftlynp^s.^  These  things  have  no  jieQfsgaxjLjd^findence  one  on  * 
the' other.  -  -     —-  „ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  particular  Instiocts  of  Nature,  which  in  some  respectfi  reeemhie  Virtue. 

4  Thebs  are  various  dispositions  and  inclinations  natural  to  men,  which  depend 
on  particular  laws  of  nature,  determining  their  minds  to  certain  affections  and 
actions  towards  particular  objects ;  which  laws  seem  to  be  established  chiefly 
for  the  preservation  of  mankind,  though  not  only  for  this,  but  also  for  their 
comfortably  subsisting  in  the  wt)rld.    A^'hich  dispositions  may  be  called  instincts. 

Some  of  these  instincts  respect  only  ourselves  personally ;  such  are  many  of 
our  natural  appetites  and  aversions.  Some  of  them  are  not  wholly  personal, 
but  more  social,  and  extend  to  others ;  such  are  the  mutual  inclinations  between 
the  sexes,  &c — Some  of  these  dispositions  are  more  external  and  sensitive  i 
such  are  some  of  our  natural  inclinations  that  are  personal — as  those  that  relate 
to  meat  and  drink.  And  of  this  sort  also  are  some  dispositions  that  are  more 
social,  and  in  some  respects  extend  to  others ;  as,  the  more  sensitive  inclinations 
of  the  sexes  towards  each  other.  Besides  these  instincts  of  the  sensitive  kind, 
there  are  others  that  are  more  internal  and  mental ;  consisting  in  affections  of  the 
mind,  which  mankind  naturally  exercise  towards  some  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
or  in  some  cases  towards  men  in  general.  Some  of  these  instincts  that  are 
mental  and  social,  are  what  may  be  called  kind  affections ;  as  having  something 
m  them  of  benevolence,  or  a  resemblance  of  it  And  others  are  of  a  different 
sort,  having  something  in  them  that  carries  an  anery  appearance ;  such  as  the 
passion  of  jealousy  between  the  sexes,  especially  in  the  male  towards  the 
temala 

It  is  only  the  former  of  these  two  last  mentioned  sorts,  that  it  is  to  my  pur- 
pose to  consider  in  this  place,  viz.,  those  natural  instincts  which  appear  in 
benevolent  affections,  or  which  have  the  appearance  of  benevolence,  and  so  in 
some  respects  resemble  virtue.  These  I  shall  therefore  consider ;  and  shall 
endeavor  to  Aow  that  none  of  them  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

That  kind  of  affection  which  is  exercised  towards  those  who  are  near  one  to 
another  in  natural  relation,  particularly  the  love  of  parents  to  their  children, 
called  natural  affection,  is  by  many  referred  to  mstinct  I  have  already  consi- 
dered this  sort  of  love  as  an  affection  that  arises  from  self-love ;  and  in  that 
view,  and  in  that  supposition  have  shown,  it  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue.  But  if  any  think,  that  natural  affection  is  more  properly  to  be  referred 
to  a  particular  instinct  of  nature,  than  to  self-love,  as  its  cause,  I  shall  not  think 
it  a  point  worthy  of  any  controversy  or  dispute.  In  my  opinion,  both  are  true, 
viz.,  that  natural  affection  is  owing  to  natural  mstinct,  and  also  that  it  arises  from 
self-love.  It  may  be  said  to  arise  from  instinct,  as  it  depends  on  a  law  of 
nature.  But  yet  it  may  be  truly  reckoned  as  an  affection  arising  from  self 
love ;  because,  thoi^h  it  arises  from  a  law  of  nature,  yet  that  is  such  a  law  as 
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according  to  the  order  and  harmony  eveiywhere  observed  among  the  laiiins  of 
nature,  is  connected  with,  and  follows  irom  self-love,  as  was  shown  before. 
However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  to  insist  on  this.  For  if  it 
be  so,  that  natural  affection  to  a  man's  children  or  family,  or  near  relations,  is 
not  properly  to  be  ascribed  to  self-love,  as  its  cause,  in  any  req)^t,  but  is  to  be 
esteemed  an  affection  arising  from  a  particular  independent  instinct  of  nature, 
which  the  Creator  in  his  wisdom  has  implanted  in  men  for  the  preservation  and 
well-being  of  the  world  of  mankind,  yet  it  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 
For  it  has  been  observed,  and  I  humbly  conceive,  proved  before  (Chap.  II.), 
that  if  any  Being  or  Beings  have  by  natural  instinct,  or  any  other  means,  a 
determination  of  mind  to  benevolence,  e)ctending  only  to  some  particular  per- 
sons, or  private  system,  however  large  that  system  may  be,  or  however  ^eat  a 
number  of  individuals  it  may  contam,  so  long  as  it  contains  but  an  infinitely 
small  part  of  universal  existence,  and  so  bears  no  proportion  to  this  great  and 
universal  system— such  limited  private  benevolence,  not  arising  from,  nor  being 
subordinate  to  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  cannot  have  the  nature  of  true 
virtue. 

However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  observe  now,  that  it  is  evident  to  a 
demonstration,  those  Sections  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtne,  from  these 
two  things. 

*  First  J  That  they  do  not  arise  from  a  principle  of  virtue. — A  principle  of 
virtue,  I  think,  is  owned  by  the  most  considerable  of  late  writers  on  monuity  to 
be  general  benevolence  or  public  affection :  and  I  think  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  union  of  heart  to  Being  simply  considered ;  which  implies  a  disposition  to 
benevolence  to  Being  in  general.  Now  by  the  suppositicHi,  the  affections  we 
are  speaking  of  do  not  arise  from  this  principle ;  and  that,  whether  we  suppose 
they  arise  from  self-love,  or  from  particular  instincts;  because  dtfaer  of  those 
sources  is  diverse  from  a  principle  of  general  benevolence.    And, 

Secondly y  These  private  anections,  if  they  do  not  arise  from  gena^l  bene- 
volence, and  they  are  not  connected  with  it  in  their  frrst  existence,  have  no  ten- 
dency to  produce  it.  This  appears  from  what  has  been  observed :  for  bein?  not 
dependent  on  it,  their  detached  and  unsubordinate  operation  rather  tends  to, 
and  implies  opposition  to  Being  in  general,  than  general  benevolence;  as  every 
one  sees  and  owns  with  respect  to  self-love.  And  there  are  the  very  same  rea- 
sons why  any  other  private  affection,  confined  to  limits  infinitely  short  of  univer- 
sal existence,  should  have  that  influence,  as  well  as  love  that  is  confined  to  a 
single  person.  Now  upon  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  affections 
which  do  not  arise  from  a  virtuous  principle,  and  have  no  tendency  to  true  virtue, 
as  their  effect,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

For  the  reasons  which  have  been  given,  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  if  persons 
by  any  means  come  to  have  a  benevolent  affection  limited  to  a  party  that  is  very 
large,  or  to  the  country  or  nation  in  general,  of  which  they  are  a  part,  or  the 
public  communi^  they  belong  to,  though  it  be  as  large  as  the  Roman  empire 
was  of  old,  yea,  if  there  could  oe  an  instmct  or  other  cause  determining  a  person 
to  benevolence  towards  the  whole  world  of  mankind,  or  even  all  created  sena- 
ble  natures  throughout  the  universe,  exclusive  of  union  of  heart  to  general  ex- 
istence and  of  love  to  God,  nor  derived  from  that  temper  of  mind  which  disposes 
to  a  supreme  regard  to  him,  nor  subordinate  to  such  divine  love,  it  cannot  be  of 
the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

If  what  is  called  natural  affection,  arises  from  a  particular  natural  instinct, 
so,  much  more  indisputably,  does  that  mutual  affection  which  naturally  arises 
betweeii  the  sexes.    I  agree  with  Hutcheson  and  Hume  in  this,  that  there  is  a 
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foundation  laid  in  nature  for  kind  affections  between  the  sexes,  that  are  truly 
diverse  from  all  inclinations  to  sensitive  pleasure,  and  do  not  properly  arise  from 
any  such  inclination.  There  is  doubtless  a  disposition  both  to  a  mutual  benevo- 
lence  and  mutual  complacence,  that  are  not  naturally  and  necessarily  connected 
xvith  an}r  sensitive  desires.  But  yet  it  is  manifest  such  affections  as  are  limited 
to  opposite  sexes,  are  from  a  particular  instinct,  thus  directing  and  limiting 
them ;  and  not  arising  from  a  principle  of  general  benevolence ;  for  this  has 
no  tendency  to  any  such  limitation.  And  though  these  affections  do  not  properly 
arise  from  the  sensitive  desires  which  are  between  the  sexes,  yet  they  are  im- 
planted by  the  Author  of  nature  chiefly  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  the  preser* 
vation  or  continuation  of  the  world  of  mankind,  to  make  persons  willing  to 
forsake  father  and  mother,  and  all  their  natural  relations  in  the  families  where 
they  were  bom  and  brought  up,  for  the  sake  of  a  stated  union  with  a  companion 
of  the  other  sex,  and  to  &pose  to  that  union  in  bearing  and  going  through  with 
that  series  of  labors,  anxieties,  and  pains  requisite  to  the  Being,  support  and 
education  of  a  family  of  children.  Though  not  only  for  these  ends,  but  partly 
also  for  the  comfort  of  mankind  as  united  in  a  marriage  relation.  But  1  sup* 
pose,  few  (if  any)  will  deny,  that  the  peculiar  natural  dispositions  ther^are  to 
mutual  affection  oetween  the  sexes,  arise  from  an  instinct  or  particular  law  of 
nature.  And  therefore  it  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  said  already,  that  those 
natural  dispositions  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

Another  affection  which  is  owing  to  a  particular  instinct,  implanted  in  men 
for  like  purposes  with  other  instincts,  is  that  pity  which  is  natural  to  mankind, 
when  they  see  others  in  ^eat  distress.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  such  an  affec- 
tion is  natural  to  mankmd.  But  I  think  it  evident,  that  the  pity  which  is 
general  and  natural,  is  owing  to  a  partic4ilar  instinct,,  and  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  true  virtue.  I  am  far  from  saying,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  truly  vir^ 
tuous  pity  among  mankind.  For  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  all  the  pity  or 
mercy  which  is  anywhere  to  be  found  among  them,  arises  merely  from  natural 
instinct,  or,  that  none  is  to  be  found,  which  arises  from  that  truly  virtuous  divine 
principle  of  general  benevolence  to  sensitive  Beings.  Yet  at  the  same  time  I 
think,  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  pity,  or  with  that  disposition  to  pity  which  is 
natural  to  mankind  in  common,  i  tlunk  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  this  does  not 
arise  from  general  benevolence,  nor  is  it  truly  of  the  nature  of  benevolence,  or 
properly  csdled  by  that  name. 

If  all  that  uneasiness  on  the  sight  of  others'  extreme  distress,  which  we  call 
pity,  were  properly  of  the  nature  of  benevolence,  then  they^  who  are  the  subjects 
of  this  passion,  must  needs  be  in  a  degree  of  uneasiness  in  being  semdble  of  the 
total  want  of  happiness,  of  all  such  as  they  would  be  disposed  to  pity  in  ex* 
treme  distress.  For  that  certain^  is  the  most  direct  tendency  and  operation  of 
benevolence  or  good  will,  to  desure  the  happiness  of  its  object  But  now  this 
is  not  the  case  universally,  where  men  are  disposed  to  exercise  pity.  There 
are  many  men,  with  whom  that  is  the  case  in  respect  to  some  others  in  the 
world,  that  it  would  not  be  the  occasion  of  their  being  sensibly  affected  with 
any  uneasiness,  to  know  they  were  dead  (yea  men  who  are  not  inflenced  by  the 
conaderation  of  a  future  state,  but  view  death  as  only  a  cessation  of  all  sensi* 
bility,  and  consequently  an  end  of  all  happiness),  who  yet  would  have  been 
moved  with  pity  towards  the  same  persons,  if  they  had  seen  them  under  some 
Teiy  extreme  anguish.  Some  men  woul^  be  moved  with  pity  by  seeing  a  brute 
ereature  under  extreme  and  long  tonnents,  who  yet  suffer  no  uneasiness  in 
knowing  that  many  thousands  of  them  every  day  cease  to  live,  and  so  have  an 
end  put  to  all  their  pleasure,  at  butc)^ers'  i^ambles  in  great  cities.    It  is  the 
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nature  of  true  benevolence  to  desire  and  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  and  pleasure 
of  the  object  of  it ;  and  that,  in  som^  proportion  to  its  degree  of  prevalence. 
But  persons  may  greatly  pity  those  that  are  in  extreme  pain,  whose  positive 
pleasure  th^  may  still  be  very  indifferent  about  |n  this  case  a  man  may  be 
much  moved  and  affected  with  uneasiness,  who  yet  would  be  affected  with  no 
sensible  joy  in  seeing  signs  of  the  same  person's  or  Bdng's  enjoyment  of  very 
high  degrees  of  pleasure. 

Yea,  pity  may  not  only  be  without  benevolence,  but  may  consist  with  true 
malevolence,  or  with  such  ill  will  as  shall  cause  men  not  only  not  to  desire  the 
positive  happiness  of  another,  "but  even  to  desire  his  calamity.  They  may  pity 
such  a  one  when  his  calamity  goes  beyond  their  hatred.  A  man  may  have 
true  malevolence  towards  another,  desiring  no  positive  eood  for  him,  but  evil; 
and  yet  his  hatred  not  be  infinite,  but  only  to  a  certain  degree.  And  when  he 
sees  the  person  whom  he  thus  hates,  in  misery  far  beyond  his  ill  will,  he  may 
then  pity  him ;  because  then  the  natural  instinct  bepns  to  operate.  For  malev- 
olence will  not  overcome  the  natural  instinct,  inclining  to  pity  others  in  ex- 
treme calamity,  any  further  than  it  goes,  or  to  the  limits  of  the  degree  of  miseiy 
it  wishes  to  its  object.  Men  may  pity  others  under  exquisite  torment,  when 
yet  they  would  have  been  grieved  if  they  had  seen  their  prosperity.  And  some 
men  have  such  a  grudge  against  one  or  another,  that  tney  would  be  far  from 
bein^  uneasy  at  their  very  death,  nay,  would  even  be  glad  of  it  And  when 
this  is  the  case  with  them,  it  is  manifest  that  their  heart  is  void  of  benevolence 
towards  such  persons,  and  under  the  power  of  malevolence.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  they  are  capable  of  pitying  even  these  very  persons,  if  they  should  see 
them  under  a  degree  of  misery  veiy  much  disproportioned  to  their  ill  will 

These  things  may  convince  us  that  natural  pity  is  of  a  nature  very  different 
from  true  virtue,  and  not  arising  from  a  dispasition  of  heart  to  general  benevo- 
lence j  but  is  owing  to  a  particular  instinct,  which  the  Creator  has  implanted 
in  mankind,  for  the  same  purposes  as  most  other  instincts,  viz.,  chiefly  for  the 
preservation  of  mankind,  though  not  exclusive  of  their  well  being.  The  giv- 
ing of  this  instinct  is  the  fruit  of  God's  mercy,  and  an  instance  o?  his  love  of 
the  world  of  mankind,  and  an  evidence  that  though  the  world  be  so  sinfiil,  it 
is  not  Grod's  design  to  make  it  a  world  of  punishment ;  and  therefore  has 
many  ways  made  a  merciful  provision  for  men's  relief  in  extreme  calamities  : 
and  among  others  has  given  mankind  in  general  a  disposition  to  pity ;  the 
natural  exercises  whereof  extend  beyond  those  whom  we  are  in  a  near  connec- 
tion \iith,  especially  in  case  of  great  calamity ;  because  commonlv  in  such  cases 
men  stand  in  need  of  the  help  of  others  besides  their  near  irienas,  and  because 
commonly  those  calamities  whidi  are  extreme,  without  relief,  tend  to  men's 
destruction.  This  may  be  given  as  the  reason  why  men  are  so  made  b^  the 
Author  of  nature,  that  they  have  no  instinct  inclining  as  much  to  rejoice 
at  the  sight  of  others'  great  prosperity  and  pleasure,  as  to  be  grieved  at  their 
extreme  calamity,  viz.,  because  they  do  not  stand  in  equal  necessity  of  such  an 
instinct  as  that  m  order  to  their  preservation.  But  if  pure  benevolence  were 
the  source  of  natural  pity,  doubtless  it  would  operate  to  as  great  a  d^ree  io 
congratulation,  in  cases  of  others'  great  prosperity,  as  in  compassion  towards 
them  in  neat  miseiy. 

The  instincts  Grod  has  given  to  mankind  in  this  world,  which  in  some  re- 
spects resemble  a  virtuous  benevolence,  are  agreeable  to  the  state  that  God 
designed  mankind  for  here,  where  he  intends  their  preservation,  and  comforta- 
ble subsistence.  But  in  the  world  df  punishment,  where  the  state  of  the  wick- 
ed mhabitants  will  be  exceeding  different,  and  God  will  have  none  of  these 
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merciful  designs  to  answer,  there,  we  have  great  reason  to  think,  will  bt  no 
sucji  ^Ung  as  a  disposition  to  pity,  in  any  case ;  as  also  there  will  be  no 
natural  anection  toward  near  relations,  and  no  mutual  affection  between  oppo- 
site sexes. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  natural  instinct  disposing  men  to 
pity  others  in  misery,  I  would  observe,  .that  this  is  a  source  of  a  kind  of  abhor- 
rence in  men  of  some  vices,  as  cruelty  and  oppression ;  and  so,  of  a  sort  of  ap- 
probation of  the  contrary  virtues,  humanity,  mercy,  &c.  Which  aversion  and 
approbation,  however,*  so  far  as  they  arise  from  this  cause  only,  are  not  from  a 
principle  of  true  virtue. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The   ReasonB  why  those  things  that  have  been  mentioned,  which  have  not  the 
Essence  or  Virtue,  have  yet  by  many  been  mistaken  for  Truie  Virtue. 

The  first  reason  that  may  be  given  of  this,  is,  that  although  they  have  not 
the  specific  and  distinguishing  nature  and  essence  of  virtue,  yet  they  have  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  general  ncUure  of  virtue. — The  general  nature  of  true 
virtue  is  love.  It  is  expressed  both  in  love  of  benevolence  and  complacence ; 
but  primarily  in  benevolence  to  persons  and  Bemgs,  and  consequently  and  se- 
condarily in  complacenile  in  virtue — as  has  been  shown.  There  is  something 
of  the  general  nature  of  virtue  in  those  natural  affections  and  principles  that 
have  been  mentioned,  in  both  those  respects. 

In  many  of  these  riatural  affections  there  is  something  of  the  appearance  of 
love  to  persons.  In  some  of  them  there  appears  the  tendency  and  effect  of 
benevolence,  in  part  Others  have  truly  a  sort  of  benevolence  m  them,  tliough 
it  be  a  private  benevolence,  and  in  several  respects  falls  short  of  the  extent  of 
true  virtuous  benevolence,  both  in  its  nature  and  object. 

The  last  mentioned  passion,  natural  to  mankind  in  their  present  state,  viz., 
that  of  pi^  to  others  in  distress,  though  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  love,  as 
has  been  demonstrated,  yet  has  partly  me  same  influence  and  effect  with  benevo- 
lence. One  effect  of  true  benevolence  is  to  cause  persons  to  be  uneasy,  when 
the  objects  of  it  are  in  distress,  and  to  desire  their  relief.  And  natural  pity  has 
the  same  effect 

Natural  gratitude,  though  in  every  instance  wherein  it  appears  it  is  not 
properly  called  love,  because  persons  may  be  moved  with  a  degree  of  gratitude 
towards  persons  on  certain  occasions,  whom  they  have  no  real  and  proper 
friendship  for,  as  in  the  instance  of  Savl  towards  David,  once  and  a^ain,  after 
David's  sparing  his  life,  when  he  had  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  kill  him :  yet  it 
has  the  same  or  like  operation  and  effect  with  friendship,  m  part,  for  a  season, 
^d  with  regard  to  so  much  of  the  welfare  of  its  object,  as  appears  a  deserved 
requital  of  findness  received.  And  in  other  instances  it  may  have  a  more  gen- ' 
eral  and  abiding  influence,  so  as  more  properly  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  love. 
So  that  many  times  men  from  natural  gratitude  do  really  wiUi  a  sort  of  benevo- 
lence love  those  who  love  them.  From  this,  together  with  some  other  natural 
principles,  men  may  love  their  near  friencb,  love  their  own  party,  love  their 
country,  &c 

The  natural  disposition  there  is  to  mutual  affection  between  the  sexes,  often 
operates  by  what  may  properly  be  called  love.  There  is  oftentimes  tnily  a 
und  both  of  benevolence  and  complacence.  As  there  also  is  between  parents 
And  children* 
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Thus  these  things  have  something  of  the  general  nature  of  virtue,  which 
is  love;*  and  especially  the  thing  last  mentioned  has  something  of  a  love  of 
benevolence.  What  they  are  essentially  defective  in,  is,  that  they  are  private  in 
their  nature,  they  do  not  arise  from  any  temper  of  benevolence  to  being  in 
general,  nor  have  they  a  tendency  to  any  such  effect  in  their  operation.  But 
yet  agreeing  with  virtue  in  its  general  nature,  they  are  beautiful  within  their 
own  private  sphere,  i.  e.,  they  appear  beautifiil  if  we  confine  our  views  to  that 
private  system,  and  while  we  shut  all  other  things  they  stand  in  any  relation  to, 
out  of  our  consideration.  If  that  private  system  contained  the  sum  of  universal 
existence,  then  their  benevolence  would  have  true  beauty ;  or,  in  other  words, 
would  be  beautiful,  all  things  considered ;  but  now  it  is  not  so.  These  private 
systems  are  so  far  from  containing  the  sum  of  universal  Being,  or  comprehend- 
ing all  existence  which  we  stand  related  to,  that  it  contains  but  an  infinitely  small 
part  of  it.  The  reason  why  men  are  so  ready  to  take  these  pnvate  anections 
for  true  virtue,  is  the  narrowness  of  their  views ;  and  above  all,  that  they  are  so 
ready  to  leave  the  Divine  Being  out  of  their  view,  and  to  n^lect  him  m  their 
consideration,  or  to  regard  him  in  their  thoughts,  as  though  he  were  not  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  ^tem  of  real  existence,  but  as  a  kind  of  shadowy, 
imaginary  Being.  And  though  most  men  allow  that  there  is  a  God,  yet  in  their 
ordinary  view  of  things,  his  Being  is  not  apt  to  come  into  the  account,  and  to 
have  the  influence  and  effect  of  a  real  existance,  as  it  is  with  other  Beings  which 
they  see,  and  are  conversant  with  by  their  external  s^ses.  In  their  views  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  and  in  the  inward  sensations  of  displicence  and  approba- 
tion which  rise  in  their  mmds,  it  is  not  a  thing  natural  to  them  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  a  view  of  the  Deity,  as  part  of  the  system,  and  as  the  head  of  the 
system,  and  he  who  is  all  in  all,  in  comparison  of  whom  all  the  rest  is  nothing, 
and  with  regard  to  whom  all  other  things  are  to  be  viewed,  and  their  minds  to 
be  accordingly  impressed  and  affected. 

Yea,  we  are  apt,  through  the  narrowness  of  our  views,  in  judging  of  tie 
beauty  of  affections  and  actions  to  limit  our  con^deratiofi  to  only  a  small  pait 
of  the  created  system. — When  private  affections  extend  themselves  to  a  con- 
siderable number,  we  are  very  ready  to  look  upon,  them  as  truly  virtuous,  and 
accordingly  to  applaud  them  highly.  Thus  it  is  with  respect  to  love  to  a  large 
party,  or  a  man's  love  to  his  country.  For  though  his  private  system  contains 
but  a  small  part  even  of  the. world  of  mankind,  yet  being  a  considerable  number, 
through  the  contracted  limits  of  the  mind  and  the  narrowness  of  his  views,  they 
are  ready  to  fill  his  mind  and  engross  his  sight,  and  to  seem  as  if  they  were  all. 
Hence  among  the  Romans  love  to  their  country  was  the  highest  virtue ;  though 
this  affection  of  thdb«,  so  much  extolled  among  them,  was  employed  as  .t  were 
for  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  the  world  of  mankind.  The  larger  tb--  num- 
ber is,  that  private  affection  extends  to,  the  more  apt  men  are,  through  t»-e  nar- 
rowness of  their  sieht,  to  mistake  it  for  true  virtue ;  because  then  the  >-rivate 
system  appears  to  nave  more  of  the  image  of  the  universal  system. .  W>-*ireas, 
when  the  circle  it  extends  to,  is  very  small,  it  is  not  so  apt  to  be  lookec  upon 
as  virtuous,  or  not  so  virtuous.    As,  a  man*s  love  to  his  own  children 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  self-love  is  by  nobody  mistaken  for  true  v.  -tue. 
For  though  there  be  something  of  the  general  nature  of  virtue  in  this,  as  b^  <i  is 
love  and  good  wiU,  yet  the  object  is  so  private,  the  limits  so  narrow,  that  ^  *>Y 
no  means  engrosses  the  vie^ ;  unless  it  be  of  the  person  himself,  who,  thron^h 

•  It  claioM  to  be  considered,  whether  these  things  can  be  of  the  natore  of  Tirtue,  even  ooooixlii^    ' 
the  distinctions  the  author  h^s  made. — Ed. 
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the  greatness  of  his  pride,  may  imagine  himself  as  it  were  all.  The  minds  of 
men  are  large  enougn  to  take  in  a  vastly  greater  extent ;  and  though  self-love 
is  far  from  being  useless  in  the  world,  yea,  it  is  exceeding  necessary  to  socie- 
ty, besides  its  directly  and  greatly  seekii^  the  good  of  one,  yet  every  body  sees 
that  if  it  be  not  subordinate  to,  and  regulated  by,  another  more  extensive  prin- 
ciple, it  may  make  a  man  a  common  enemy  to  the  system  heis  related  to.  And 
though  this  is  as  true  of  any  other  private  affection,  notwithstanding  its  extept 
may  be  to  a  system  that  contains  thousands  of  individuals,  and  those  private 

S stems  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  of  universal  existence,  than  one 
one,  yet  they  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  extent,  to  the  view  aod  compre* 
hension  of  men's  minds,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  regarded  as  if  they  were  all^ 
or  at  least  as  some  resemblance  of  the  universal  system. 

Thus  I  have  observed  how  many  of  these  natural  principles,  which  have 
been  spoken  of,  resemble  virtue  in  its  primary  operation,  which  is  benevolence. 
Many  of  them  also  have  a  resemblance  of  it  in  its  secondary  operation,  which  is 
its  approbation  of  and  complacence  in  virtue  itself.  Several  kinds  of  approba- 
tion of  virtue  have  been  taken  notice  of,  as  common  to  mankind,  which  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  a  truly  virtuous  approbation,  consisting  in  a  sense  and  relish  of 
the  essential  beauty  of  virtue,  consisting  in  a  Being^s  cordial  union  to  Being  in 

feneral,  from  a  spirit  of  love  to  Bein^  in  general.    As  particularly,  the  appro- 
ation  of  conscience,  from  a  sense  of  the  inferior  and  secondary  beauty  which 
there  is  in  virtue,  consisting  in  uniformity,  and  from  a  sense  of  desert,  consisting 
in  a  sense  of  the  natural  agreement  of  loving  and  being  beloved,  showing  kind- 
ness and  receving  kindness.     So  from  the  same  principle,  there  is  a  disapproba- 
tion of  vice,  from  a  natural  opposition  to  deformity  and  ^disproportion,  and  a 
sense  of  evil  desert,  or  the  natural  agreement  there  is  between  hating  and  being 
hated,  opposing  and  being  opposed,  &c.,  together  with  a  painful  sensation  na- 
turally arising  m  a  sense  of  selfropposition  and  inconsistence.    Approbation  of  \, 
conscience  is  the  more  readilv  mistakfittior  a^twJy  virtuous  approbation,  be-  '• 
caijf^byiftrgtnseTpri^^         oT ^^^  grfftt  Qnvprnnr  of  the  world  (as  was  observ-  // 
ed\  when  conscience  i&:a?eIIin^ja3[^^and_tborfiugtiIy  awakened,  it  agrees  with  J 


flbe  latterTuliy  and  exactly^  as  to  the  object  approved,  though  not  as'  \o  then 
ground  and  reason  of  approving.    It  approves  all  virtue,  and  condemns  all  vice.' ' 
It  approves  true'virf ue,  and  indeed  approves  nothing  that  is  against  it,  or  that 
falls  ^hort  of  it ;  as  was  shown  before,    ^nd  indeed  natural  conscience  is  im-      / 
p1anti>j  in  fi\}  manlrind^  there  to  be  as  it  were  in  God^s  stead,  and  to  be  an  inter-      ( 
naHudgej)!  rule.toidl»..yhereby'fo  v 

"it  has  also  been  obseived,  how  that  virtue,  consisting  in  benevolence,  is 
approved,  and  vice,  consisting  in  ill-will,  is  disliked,  from  the  influence  of  self- 
love,  together  with  association  of  ideas,  in  the  same  manner  as  men  disUke 
those  qualities  in  things  without  life  or  reason,  with  which  th^  have  always 
connected  the  ideas  of  hurtfulness,  malignancr^,  pemidousness ;  but  like  those 
tinngs  with  which  they  habitually  connect  the  ideas  of  profit,  pleasantness, 
comfortableness,  &c  This  sort  of  approbation  or  liking  of  virtue,  and  disHke  ' 
of  vice,  is  easily  mistaken  for  true  virtuel  Jobl  'onlyT)ecause"  those  things  are  ap- 


from  loveTolBeing  in  general^but  froip  self-love. 

1  here  is  also,  as  nas  been  shown,  a  liking  of  some  virtues,  and  dislike  of 
some  vices,  from  the  influence  of  the  natural  instinct  of  pity.  This,  men  are 
apt  to  mistake  for  the  exercise  of  true  virtue  on  many  accounts.  Here  is  not 
.     VoL.IL  38  r-         \ 
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only  a  kind  of  complacence,  and  the  objects  of  complacence  are  what  have  the 
nature  of  virtue,  and  the  virtues  indeed  very  amiable,  such  as  humanity,  mercy, 
tenderness  of  heart,  &c,,  and  the  contrary  very  odious;  but  besides,  the  appro- 
bation is  not  merely  from  self-love,  but  from  compassion,  an  affection  that  re- 
spects others,  and  resembles  benevolence,  as  has  been  shown. 

Another  reason  why  the  things  which  have  been  mentioned  are  mistaken 
for  true  virtue,  is,  that  there  is  indeed  a  true  negative  moral  goodness  in  them. 
By  a  negative  moral  goodness,  I  mean  the  negation  or  absence  of  true  moral 
evil. — They  have  this  negative  moral  goodness,  because  a  being  without  them 
would  be  an  evidence  of  a  much  greater  moral  evil.  Thus,  the  exercise  of 
natural  consdem;e  in  such  and  such  de^ees,  wherein  appears  such  a  measure 
of  an  awakening  or  sensibility  of  conscience,  though  it  be  not  of  the  nature  of 
real  positive  virtue  or  true  moral  goodness,  yet  has  a  negative  moral  goodness ; 
because  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  absence  of  that 
higher  degree  of  wickedness,  which  causes  great  insensibility  or  stupidity  of 
conscience.  For  sin,  as  was  observed,  is  not  only  against  a  spiritual  and  divine 
sense  of  virtue,  but  is  also  against  the  dictates  of  that  moral  sense  which  is  in 
natural  conscience.  No  wonder,  that  this  sense  being  long  opposed  and  often 
conquered,  grows  weaker.  All  sin  has  its  source  from  se&hness,  or  from  self- 
love,  not  subordinate  to  regard  to  Bemg  in  general.  And  natural  conscience 
chiefly  consists  b  a  sense  of  desert,  or  the  natural  agreement  between  sin  and 
misery.  But  if  self  were  indeed  ally  and  so  more  considerable  than  all  the 
world  besides,  there  would  be  no  ill  desert  in  his  regarding  himself  above  all, 
and  making  all  other  interests  give  place  to  private  interest.  And  no  wondei 
that  men  by  long  acting  from  the  selfish  principle,  and  by  being  habituated  to 
treat  themselves  as  if  they  were  all,  mcrease  in  pride,  and  come  as  it  were  nat- 
urally to  look  on  themselves  as  ally  and  so  to  lose  entirely  the  sense  of  ill  desert 
in  their  making  all  other  interests  ^ve  place  to  their  own. — And  no  wonder 
that  men  by  often  repeating  acts  of  sm,  without  punishment,  or  any  visible  ap- 
pearance of  approaching  punishment,  have  less  and  less  sense  of  the  connection 
of  sin  with  punishment.  That  sense  which  an  awakened  conscience  has  of  the 
desert  of  sin,  consists  chiefly  in  a  sense  of  its  desert  of  resentment  of  the  Deity, 
the  fountain  and  head  of  universal  existence.  But  no  wonder  that  by  a  long 
continued  worldly  and  sensual  life,  men  more  and  more  lose  all  sense  of  the 
Deity,  who  is  a  spiritual  and  invisible  Being.  The  mind  being  long  involved 
in;  and  engrossed  by  sensitive  objects,  becomes  sensual  in  all  its  operations,  and 
excludes  all  views  and  impressions  of  spiritual  objects,  and  is  unfit  for  their 
contemplation.  Thus  the  conscience  and  general  benevolence  are  entirely 
different  principles,  and  sense  of  conscience  differs  from  the  holy  complacence 
of  a  benevolent  and  truly  virtuous  heart  Yet  wickedness  may,  by  long  habit- 
ual exercise,  greatly  diminish  a  sense  of  conscience.  So  that  there  may  be 
negative  moral  goodness,  in  sensibility  of  conscience,  as  it  may  be  an  argument 
of  the  absence  of  that  higher  degree  of  wickedness,  which  causeth  stupidity  of 
conscience. 

So  with  respect  to  natural  gratihidey  though  there  may  be  no  virtue  merely 
in  loving  them  that  love  us,  yet  the  contrary  may  be  an  evidence  of  a  great  de- 
gree of  depravity,  as  it  may  argue  a  higher  degree  of  selfishness,  so  that  a  man 
IS  come  to  look  upon  himself  as  all,  and  others  as  nothing,  and  so  their  respect 
and  kindness  as  nothing.  Thus  an  increase  of  pride  dimmishes  gratitude. — So 
does  sensuality,  or  the  increase  of  sensual  appetites,  and  coming  more  and  more 
under  the  power  and  impresssion  of  sensible  objects,  tends  by  degrees  to  make 
the  mind  insensible  to  any  thing  else ;  and  those  appetites  take  up  the  whole 
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soul ',  and  through  habit  and  custom  the  water  is  all  .drawn  out  of  other  chan- 
nels, in  which  it  naturally  flows,  and  is  all  carried  as  it  were  into  one  channel. 

In  like  manner  natural  affection  and  natural  pity,  though  not  of  the  nature 
of  virtue,  yet  may  be  diminished  greatly  by  the  increase  of  those  two  principles 
of  pride  and  sensuality,  and  as  the  consequence  of  tliis,  bdng  habitually  disposed 
to  envy,  malice,  &c.  These  lusts  when  they  prevail  to  a  high  degree  may 
overcome  and  diminish  the  exercise  of  those  natural  principles :  even  as  they 
often  overcome  and  diminish  common  prudence  in  a  man,  as  to  seeking  his  own 
private  interest,  in  point  of  health,  wealth  or  honor,  and  yet  no  one  will  think 
it  proves  that  a  man's  beinff  cunning,  in  seeking  his  own  personal  and  tempo- 
ral interest,  has  any  thmg  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  virtue. 

Another  reason  why  these  natural  principles  and  affections  are  mistaken  for 
true  virtue,  is,  that  in  several  respects  they  have  the  same  effect  which  true  vir- 
tue tends  to ;  especially  m  these  two  ways  : 

1.  The  present  state  of  the  world  is  so  ordered  and  constituted  by  the  wis- 
doiD  and  goodness  of  its  supreme  Ruler,  that  these  natural  principles  for  the  most 
part  tend  to  the  good  of  the  world  of  mankind.  So  do  natural  pity,  gratitude, 
parental  affection,  &c.  Herein  they  agree  with  the  tendency  of  general  benev- 
olence, which  seeks  and  tends  to  the  general  good.  But  tins  is  no  proof  that 
these  natural  principles  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  For  self-love  is  a  prin- 
ciple that  is  exceeding  useful  and  necessary  in  the  world  of  mankind.  So  are 
the  natural  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst,  &c.  But  yet  nobody  will  assert, 
that  these  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

2.  These  principles  have  a  like  effect  with  true  virtue  m  this  req)ect,  that 
they  tend  several  way^  to  restrain  vice,  and  prevent  many  acts  of  wickedness. 
So,  natural  affection,  love  to  our  party,  or  to  particular  friends,  tends  to  keep 
us  from  acts  of  injustice  towards  these  persons :  which  would  be  real  wicked- 
ness. Pity  preserves  from  cruelty,  which  would  be  real  and  great  moral  evil. 
Natural  conscience  tends  to  restrain  sin  jn  general,  in  the  present  state  of  tfe^  » 
woriA^^ButnSthCT  | 

^ture  of  truevlrluer'Tor  so  is  this  present  state  of  mankind  ordered  by  a  mer-  } 
""cifufGod,  that  men's  self-love  does  m  innumerable  respects  restrain  from  acts  j 


of  true  wickedness ;  and  not  only  so,  but  puts  men  upon  seeking  true  virtue ; 
yet  is  not  itself  true  virtue,  but  is  the  source  of  all  the  wickedness  that  is  in  the  t 
world.  -    • — _j 

Another  reason  why  these  inferior  affections,  especially  some'  of  them,  are 
accounted  virtuous,  is,  that  there  are  affections  of  the  same  denomination,  which 
are  truly  virtuous. — ^Thus,  for  instance,  there;  is  a  truly  virtuous  pt^y,  or  a  com- 
passion  to  others  under  affliction  or  miser}r  from  general  benevolence.  Pure 
benevolence  would  be  sufficient  to  excite  pity  to  another  in  calamity,  if  there 
were  no  particular  instinct,  or  any  other  principle  determining  the  mind  there- 
to. It  is  easy  to  see  how  benevolence,  which  seeks  another's  good,  should 
cause  us  to  de»re  his  deliverance  from  evil.  And  this  is  a  source  of  pity  far 
more  extensive  than  the  other.  It  excites  compassion  in  cases  that  are  over- 
looked by  natural  instinct.  And  even  in  those  cases  to  which  instinct  extends, 
it  mixes  its  influence  with  the  natural  principle,  and  guides  and  regulates  its 
operations.  And  when  this  is  the  case,  the  |>ity  wUch  is  exercis^  may  be 
called  a  virtuous  compassion*  So  there  is  a  virtuous  gratUudef  or  a  gratitude 
that  arises  not  only  from  self-love,  but  from  a  superior  principle  of  disinterested 
general  benevolence.  As  it  is  manifest,  that  when  we  receive  kindness  from 
Such  as  we  love  already,  we  are  more  disposed  to  gratitude,  and  disposed  to 
greater  degrees  of  it  than  when  the  mind  is  destitute  of  any  such  friendly  pre- 
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possession.  Therefore,  when  the  superior  principle  of  virtoous  love  has  a  g^v 
eming  hand,  and  relates  the  affair,  it  may  be  called  a  virtuous  gratitude. 
So  there  is  a  virtuous  love  of  justicCy  arising  from  pure  benevolence  to  Being  in 
general,  as  that  naturally  and  necessarily  inclines,  the  heart,  that  every  particular 
Being  should  have  such  a  share  of  benevolence  as  is  proportioned  to  its  dignity, 
consisting  in  the  degree  of  its  Being,  and  the  degree  of  its  virtne.  Which  is 
entirely  diverse  from  an  apprehension  of  justice,  from  a  »ense  of  the  beauty  ol 
umformity  in  variety  :  as  has  been  particularly  shown  already.  And  sa  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  there  may  be  a  virtuous  sense  of  desert  different  irom  what  is 
Ratural  and  common. j^njj^sn  a  yjjjtijnpg  rj^njicn^ntiousness  or  k  sBncii&ed  con- 

\sciejftce>  And  as  when  natural  affections  have  their  operations  mixed  with  the 
influence  ofyirtUjOiUS  benevolence,  and  are  directed  and  determined  hereby,  they 
may  be  called  yirfilOjUS*  so  there  m?.y  be  a  virtuous  love  of  paTehts  to  children, 
and'Tjetween  other  near  relatives,  a  virtuous  love  of  our  town,  or  country,  or 
natloiL,  Yea,  and  a  virtuous  love  between  the  sexes,  isis" there  may  be  the  in- 

Jfluence  of  virtue  mingled  with  instinct,  and  virtue  may  govern  with  regard  to 

I  the  particular  manner  of  its  operation,  and  may  guide  it  to  such  ends  as  are 

1  agreeable  to  the  great  ends  and  purposes  of  true  virtue. 

*  Genuine  virtue  prevents  that  increase  of  the  habits  of  pride  and  sensuality, 
which  tend  to  overbear  and  greatly  diminish  the  exercises  of  the  forementioned 
useful  and  necessary  prmdpfes  of  nature.  And  a  principle  of  general  benevo- 
lence softens  and  sweetens  the  mind,  and  makes  it  more  susceptible  of  the  pro- 
per influence  and  exercise  of  the  gentler  natural  instincts,  and  directs  every  one 
into  its  proper  channel,  and  determines  the  exercise  to  the  prdper  manner  and 
measure,  and  guides  all  to  the  best  purposes. 


CHAPTER     VIII, 


In  what  respects  Virtue  or  moral  good  is  founded  in  Sentiment;  and  how  lar  it  is 
founded  in  the  Reason  and  Nature  of  things. 

That  which  is  called  vtr^,  is  a  certain  kmd  of  beautiful  nature,  form  or 
quality  that  is  observed  in  things.  That  form  or  quality  is  called  beautiful  to 
any  one  beholding  it  to  whom  it  is  beautiiul,  which  appears  in  itself  agreeable 
or  comely  to  him,  or  the  view  or  idea  of  which  is  immediately  pleasant  to  the 
mind.  1  say  agreeable  in  itselfy  and  immediately  pleasant,  to  distuiguish  it 
from  things  which  in  themselves  are  not  agreeable  nor  pleasant,  but  other  in- 
different or  disagreeable,  which  yet  appear,  eligible  and  agreeable  indirectly  for 
something  else  that  is  the  consequence  of  them,  or  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. Such  a  kind  of  indirect  agreeableness  or  eligibleness  in  things,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  something  else,  is  not  what  is  called  beauty.  But  when  a 
form  or  quality  appears  lovely,  pleasing  and  delightful  in  itself,  then  it  is  called 
beautiful  ^  and  this  agreeableness  ot  gratefulness  of  the  idea  is  what  is  called 
beauty.  It  is  evident  therefore  by  this,  that  the  way  we  come  by  the  idea  or 
sensation  of  beauty,  is  by  immediate  sensation  of  the  gratefulness  of  the  idea 
called  beautiful ;  and  not  by  finding  out  by  argumentation  any  consequences, 
or  other  things  that  it  stands  connected  with ;  any  more  than  tasting  the  sweet- 
ness of  honey,  or  perceiving  the  harmony  of  a  tune,  is  by  argumentation  on 
connections  and  consequences.  And  this  manner  of  being  affected  with  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  beautiful  idea  depends  not,  therefore,  on  any  reasonings 
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about  the  idea,  dfter  we  have  it,  before  we  can  find  out  whether  it  be  beautiAil 
or  not ;  but  ou  the  frame  of  our  minds,  whereby  they  are  so  made  that  such  an 
idea,  as  soon  as  we  have  it,  is  grateful,  or  appears  beautiful. 

Therefore,  if  this  ]>e  all  that  is  meant  by  them  who  affirm  virtue  is  founded 
in  sentiment,  and  not  in  reason,  that  they  who  see  the  beauty  there  is  in  true 
virtue,  do  not  perceive  it  by  argumentation  on  its  connections  and  consequences. 
but  by  the  frame  of  their  own  minds,  or  a  certain  spuitual  sense  given  them  of 
God,  whereby  they  immediately  perceive  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  the  idea 
of  true  virtue  in  thdr  minds,  or  are  directly  gratified  in  the  view  or  contempla- 
tion of  this  object,  this  is  certainly  true. 

But  if  thereby  is  meant,  that  the  frame  of  mind,  or  inward  sense  given  them 
by  God,  whereby  the  mind  is  disposed  to  delight  in  the  idea  or  view  of  true 
virtue,  is  given  arbitrarily,  so  that  if  he  had  pleased  he  might  have  given  a 
contrary  sense  and  determination  of  mind,  which  would  have  agreed  as  well 
with  the  necessaiy  nature  of  things,  this  1  think  is  not  true. 

Virtue,  as  I  have  observed,  consists  in  the  cordial  consent  or  union  of  Being 
to  B^g  in  creneral.  And  as  has  also  been  observed,  that  frame  of  mind, 
whereby  it  is  disposed  to  relish  and  be  pleased  with  the  view  of  this,  is  benevo- 
lence or  union  of  heart  itself  to  Being  in  general,  or  a  universally  benevolent 
frame  of  mind :  because  he  whose  temper  is  to  love  B^ng  in  general,  therein 
must  have  a  disposition  to  approve  and  be  pleased  with  the  love  to  Being  in 
general.— ^Therefore  now  the  question  is,  whether  God,  in  giving  this  temper 
to  a  created  mind,  whereby  it  unites  to  or  loves  Being  in  general,  acts  so  arbi- 
trarily, that  there  is  nothing  in  the  necessary  nature  of  things  to  hinder  but  that 
a  contrary  temper  might  have  agreed  or  consisted  as  well  with  that  nature  of 
things  as  this? 

And  in  the^r^^  place  I  observe,  that  to  assert  this,  would  be  a  plain  absur- 
dity, and  contrary  to  the  veiy  supposition. — For  here  it  is  supposed,  that  virtue 
in  its  very  essence  consists  in  agreement  or  consent  of  Being  to  Being.  Now 
certainly  a^eement  itself  to  Being  in  general  must  necessarily  agree  better  with 
general  existence,  than  opposition  and  contrariety  to  it. 

i  observe,  secondly^  that  God  in  giving  to  the  creature  such  a  temper  of  mind, 
gives  that  which  is  agreeable  to  what  is  by  absolute  necessity  his  own  temper 
and  nature.  For,  as  has  been  often  observed,  God  himself  is  in  effect  Bein^  in 
general ;  and  without  all  doubt  it  is  in  itself  full  necessary,  and  impossible  it 
should  be  otherwise,  that  God  should  agree  with  himself,  be  united  with  himself 
or  love  himself:  and  therefore,  when  he  gives  the  same  temper  to  his  creatures, 
this  is  more  agreeable  to  his  necessary  nature,  than  the  opposite  temper :  yea, 
the  latter  would  be  infinitely  contrary  to  his  nature. 

Let  it  be  noted,  thirdly,  by  this  temper  onlv  can  created  Beb^  be  united  to, 
and  agree  with  one  another.  This  appears,  because  it  consists  in  consent  and 
union  to  Being  in  general ;  which  implies  agreement  and  union  with  every  par- 
ticular Being,  except  such  as  are  opposite  to  Being  in  general,  or  excepting  such 
cases  wherein  union  with  them  is  by  some  means  mconsistent  with  union  with 
general  existence.  But  certainly  if  any  particular  created  Being  were  of  a 
temper  to  oppose  Being  in  general,  that  would  infer  the  most  universal  and  great- 
est possible  discord,  not  only  of  creatures  with  their  Creator,  but  of  created 
Beings  one  with  another. 

Poufthlyf  I  observe,  there  is  no  other  temper  but  this,  that  a  man  can  have, ' 
and  s^ree  vrith  himself  or  be  without  self-inoonastence,  i.  e.,  without  having 
some  inclinations  and  relishes  rqmgnant  to  others.    And  that  for  these  reasons. 
Every  Being  that  has  understanding  and  will,  necessarily  loves  hairiness.    For, 
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to  suppose  any  Being  not  to  love  happiness,  wcHiId  be  to  suppose  ha  lid  not  love 
what  was  agreeable  to  him ;  which  is  a  contradiction :  or  at  least  would  imply, 
that  nothing  was  agreeable  or  eligiUe  to  him,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that 
he  has  no  such  thing  as  choice,  or  any  faculty  of  will.  So  that  every  Being 
who  has  a  faculty  of  will  must  of  necessity  have  an  inclbation  to  happiness. 
And  therefore,  if  he  be  consistent  with  himself,  and  has  not  some  inclinations 
repugnant  to  others,  he  must  approve  of  those  inclinations  whereby  Beings  desire 
the  happiness  of  Being  in  general,  and  most  be  against  a  disposition  to  the 
miser}'  of  Being  in  general :  because  otherwise  he  would  approve  of  opposition 
to  his  own  happiness.  For,  if  a  temper  inclined  to  the  misery  of  Being  in 
general  prevailed  universally,  it  is  apparent,  it  would  tend  to  universal  misery. 
But  he  that  loves  a  tendency  to  universal  misery,  in  effect  loves  a  tendency  to 
his  own  misery,  and  as  he  necessarily  hates  his  own  misery,  he  has  then  one  m- 
clination  repugnant  to  another.  And  besides  it  necessarily  follows  from  self-love, 
that  men  love  to  be  loved  by  others ;  because  in  tliis  others'  love  agrees  with  their 
own  love.  But  if  men  loved  hatred  to  Being  in  general,  they  would  in  effect 
love  the  hatred  of  themselves ;  and  so  would  be  inconsistent  with  themselves, 
having  one  natural  inclination  contraiy  to  another. 

These  things  may  help  us  to  understand  why  that  spiritual  and  divine  sense, 
by  which  those  that  are  truly  virtuous  and  holy,  perceive  the  excellency  of  true 
virtue,  is  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  called  by  the  name  of  light,  knowledge,  un- 
derstanding,  &c  If  this  divine  sense  were  a  thing  arbitrarily  given  without 
any  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  would  not  properly  be  called  by  such 
names.  For,  if  there  were  no  correspondence  or  agreement  in  such  a  sense  with 
the  nature  of  things  any  more  than  there  would  have  been  in  a  diverse  or  con- 
trary sense,  the  idea  we  obtain  by  this  spiritual  sense  could  in  no  respect  be  said 
to  lie  a  knowledge  or  perception  of  any  thing  besides  what  was  m  our  own 
minds.  For  this  idea  would  be  no  representation  of  any  thing  without.  But 
since  it  is  otherwise,  since  it  is  agreeable  in  the  respects  abovemeotioned,  to  the 
nature  of  things,  aiid  especially  since  it  is  the  representation  and  image  of  the 
moral  perfection  and  excellencv  of  the  Divine  Being,  hereby  we  have  a  percq>tion 
of  that  moral  excellency,  of  which  we  could  have  no  true  idea  virithout  it.  And 
it  being  so,  hereby  persons  have  that  true  knowledge  of  God,  which  greatly 
enlightens  the  mind  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  in  general,  and  does  (as 
might  be  shown,  if  it  were  necessai^  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  discourse^  in 
many  respects  assist  persons  to  a  right  understanding  of  things  in  general,  to 
understand  which  our  faculties  were  chiefly  given  us,  and  which  do  chiefly 
concern  our  interest ;  and  assists  us  to  see  the  nature  of  them,  and  the  truth  oi 
them,  in  then-  proper  evidenoe.  WhereaSjthewant  of  this  spiritual  sense,  and 
the  prevalence  of  those  dispositions  that  are  contrary  to  it,  tend  to  darken  and 
disti:^ct  the  mbd,  and  dreadfully  to  delude  and  confound  men's  understandings 

^  " '  And  as  to  that  moral  sense,  conunon  to  mankind,  which  there  is  in  nattmd 
consdenuy  neither  can  this  be  trulv  said  to  be  no  more  than  a  sentiment  ar- 
bitrarily given  by  the  Creator,  without  any  relation  to  the  necessary  nature  of 

,  things:  but  is  established  in  an  agreement  with  the  nature  of  things ^  so  as  no 
sense  of  mind  that  can  be  supposed,  of  a  contrary  nature  and  tendency  could  be. 
This  will  appear  by  these  two  things : 

1.  This  moral  sense,  if  the  understanding  be  well  informed,  and  be  exer- 
cised at  liberty,  and  in  an  extensive  manner,  witliout  being  restrained  to  a  {nivate 
sphere,  approves  the  very  same  things  which  a  spiritual  and  divine  sense  ap- 
proves ;  and  those  thinjgs  only:  though  not  on  the  same  grounds,  nor  with  the 
same  kind  of  approbation.    Therefore,  as  that  divme  sense  has  been  already 
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shown  to  be  agreeable  to  the  necessary  nature  of  things,  so  this  inferior  moral  sense^ 
being  so  far  correspondent  to  that,  must  also  so  far  agree  with  the  nature  of  things. 

2.  It  haa„been  shown,  tjt^at  this  [THAIjJ  sense  consistejn  approving  thejini* 
fnrmjty  smA  natural  agye^paent  there  is  between  one  thing  and  another.  So  that 
Yay  the  supposition  it  is  agreeable  to  IKe  nature  of  things.  Fotlheteia  it  consists, 
VIZ.,  a  disposition  of  mind  to  consent  to,  or  like,  the  agreement  of  the  nature  of 
thing^/or  the  agreemenfoT^^  with  another.  And 

certainly  such  a  temper  ofmind^as  likes  the  agreemepiof  tlumgs  to  thenatufei)!' 
tfimgs,  is  more  apreeabTe  to  the  nature  of  things  than  an  opposite  temper  of  mind. 

Here  it  may  be  observed : — As  the  use  oi  language  is  for  mankind  to  express 
their  sentiments  or  ideas  to  each  other,  so  that  those  terms  in  language,  hj 
which  things  of  a  moral  nature  are  signifieci,  are  to  express  those  moral  senti- 
ments or  ideas  that  are  common  to  mankind ;  therefore  ]tV\,  th^^  mnral  f^n^P. 
lyhifi^  ia  in  nj^tiiral  conscience,  that  chiefly  governs  the  use  of  language  among    \ 
mankind,  and  is  ttie  ffl^"^'-**  ruTe  of  tanprua{yeln  ffjese  mattere'amonfy  mankTnd;      \ 
It  IS  indeed  the  general  natural  rule  which  God  has  giyen  to  all  men^j  whereby  !o      > 
judge  of  moral  good  and  evil.    By  such  words,  right  and  wrong,  good  anff  e^,     ; 
when  liised  in  amoral  'sense,'is  meant  in  common  speech  that  which  deserves    j 
praise  or  Uame,  respect  or  resentment.     But  as  has  been  often  observed,  man-    | 
kind  in  general  have  a  sense  of  desert,  by  this  natural  moral  sense.  ^ 

Therefore  here  may  arise  a  question,  which  may  deserve  to  be  considered, 
viz.,  seeing  it  is  thus,  that  sentiment  among  mankind  is  the  rule  of  language, 
as  to  what  is  called  by  the  name  of  good  and  evil,  worthy  and  unworthy ;  and  it 
is  apparent,  that  sentiment,  at  least  as  to  many  particulars,  by  some  means  or 
other  is  different  in  different  persons,  in  different  nations ;  that  being  thought  to 
deserve  praise  by  one,  which  by  others  is  thought  to  be  worthy  of  blame ;  how   i    . 
therefore  can  virtue  and  vice  be  any  other  than  arbitraiT)  not  at  all  determined  i , ' 
by  the  nature  of  tilings,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  men  with  relation  to  the  nature  ' 
of  things  ? 

In  order  to  the  answering  this  question  with  clearness,  it  may  be  divided 
into  two,  viz..  Whether  men's  sentiments  of  moral  good  and  evil  are  not  arbi- 
trary, or  rather  casual  and  accidental  ?  And,  whether  the  way  of  their  using 
words  in  what  they  call  good  and  evil,  is  not  arbitrarv,  without  respect  to  any 
common  sentiment  in  all,  conformed  to  the  nature  of  things  1 

As  to  the  first,  I  would  observe,  that  the  general  disposition  or  sense  of  mind 
exercisedjn  a  sense  brdesert  oF  esteem  or  reseritmenF,  may  be  the  same  in  aff;  |  j 
though  as  to  pafKcuTaf  objects  and  occasions  witn  regartt WWhich  it  is  exef-  *      t 
cSed,  it  maj^TeTgfvrf  artollS  in  dWerenF  men  or  l5mtreg  15f  men,  through  the 
partiality  or  error  mat  may  attend  the  view  or  attention  of  the  mind.    In  all,   ' 
a  notion  of  Tteserttrf  love,  or  gcBciitment,  may  consist  in  the  same  ihmg,  in  gen- 
eral, viz.,  a^suiiahLeness^  or  natural  uniformitgr  and  Agreement  between  the 
affections  and  acts  of  the  agent,  and  the  affections  and  treatment  of  others  some 
wjy  uiiiteined^  or  ffie  natural  agreement  between  love  (or  something  that 
some  wayifiiplies  love,  or  proceeds  from  it,  or  tends  to  it)  and  love ;  a  natural 
agreement  between  treating  well,  and  being  well  treated ;  the  natural  agree- 
ment between  hating  (or  something  that  some  way  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
hatred)  and  being  l^ated,  &c.     I  say,  this  general  notioo  of  desert  may  be  the  ^ 
same;  and  yet  occasions  and  objects  through  variety  of  apprehensions  about  '    , 
th^&xxccaiions  and^  objects^  and  the  various  manner  in  which  they  are  viewed,    j 
byx^ason  of  the  partial  attention  of  the  mind,  m^y  be  extremely  various ;  and    ' 
example,  custom,  education,  and  association  may  have  a  hand  in  this,  in  ways     \ 
innumerable.     But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  long  Dn  this,  since  things  which  have 
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I  been  said  by  others  (Mr.  Hutchesan  in  particular)  may  abundantly  show,  that 
{ .the  differences  which  are  to  be  found  among  different  persons  and  nations,  con- 
I  ceming  moral  good  and  evil,  are  not  inconsistent  with  a^eneral  moral  sense, 

^  common  to  all  mankind.  "*  ' 

-Vmr^  secondly,  Is  the  use  of  the  words,  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 

when  used  in  a  moral  sense,  altogether  unfixed  and  arbitrary,  according  to  the 

variety  of  notions,  opinions,  and  views,  that  occasion  the  forementioned  variety 

of  sentiment.    For  though  the  signification  of  words  is  determined  by  use,  yet 

that  which  governs  in  the  use  of  terms  is  general  or  coounoiSJBe;- -  -And  man- 

-  tind;  in  what  they  would  signify  by  terms,  are  obliged  to  aim  at  a  con^stent 

use ;  because  it  is  easily  found  that  the  end  of  language,  which  is  to  be  a  common 

medium  of  manifesting  ideas  and  sentiments,  cannot  be  obtained  any  other  way 

than  by  a  consistent  use  of  words ;  both  that  men  should  be  consistent  with 

themselves,  and  one  with  another,  in  the  use  of  them.    But  men  cannot  call  any 

thing  right  or  wrong,  worthy  or  ill  deserving,- consistently,  any  other  way  than 

by  calling  things  so,  which  truly  deserve  praise  or  blame,  i.  e.,  thmgs,  wherein  (all 

things  considered)  there  is  most  uniformity  in  connecting  with  them  praise  or 

blame.    There  is  no  other  way  that  they  can  use  these  terms  consistently  with 

themselves.    Thija^JLthifiy^  or  traitors  may  be  angry  with  informers,  that 

bqpg  them  to  justice,  and  call  their  behavior  by  odious  names,  yetherein  they 

are  mconsistent  with  themselves ;  because,  when  they  put  themselves  iu  the 

.place  of 'fhose  that  haiBiiajnredtbem,  they  .approTcrthe  same  tMngstlreyron- 

demQ« .   And  therefore  such  are  capable  of  being  convinced,  that  they  Spply 

these  odious  terms  in  an  abusive  manner.     So,  a  nation  that  prosecutes  an 

ambitious  desi^  of  universal  empire,  by  subduing  other  nations  with  fire  and 

sword,  may  affix  terms  that  signi^  the  highest  degrees  of  virtue,  to  the  conduct 

of  such  as  show  the  most  engaged,  stable,  resolute  spirit  m  this  affair,  and  do  mosi 

of  this  bloody  work.   But  yet  they  are  capable  of  being  convinced,  that  they  use 

these  terms  mconsistently,  and  abuse  language  in  it,  and  so  having  their  mouOu 

stopped.    And  not  only  will  men  use  such  words  inconsistently  with  themselves 

but  also  with  one  another,  by  using  them  any  otherwise  than  to  signify  tnu 

merit  or  ill  deserving,  as  before  explained    For  there  is  no  way  else,  whereb 

men  have  any  notion  of  good  or  ill  desert,  that  mankind  in  general  can  agree 

in.    Mankind  in  general  seem  to  suppose  some  gi^eral.  standard  or  foundation 

in  nature  for  a  universal  consistence  in  the  use  of  the  terms  whereby  they  ex- 

press  moralgood  and  evil ;  which  none  can  depart  from  but  through  error  Smd 

mistake.    This  is  evidently  supposed  in  all  disputes  they  may  have  one  with 

another,  about  right  and  wrong;  and  in  all  endeavors  used  to  evince  or  prove 

tliat  any  thing  is  either  good  or  evil,  in  a  moral  sense. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

FOB   THE  TREATISE   ON   ORIGINAL   SIN. 

When  the  page  is  referred  to  in  this  manner,  p.  40,  p.  50,  without  mentioning  the  book,  thereliy  is  Ic 
be  understood  such  a  book  in  Dr.  Taylor's  ScrkOure  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  S  intends  the  Suppiement. 
When  the  word  Key  is  used  to  signify  the  book  referred  to,  thereby  is  to  be  understood  Dr.  TayWs  Kbi 
to  the  ApoetoUc  Writingf,  This  mark  [f ]  with  figures  or  a  numbpr  annexed,  signifies  such  a  aec- 
tion  or  paragraph  in  his  Key.  When  after  mentioning  Preface  to  Par.  on  £put.  to  Romoiu,  there  Is 
subjoined  p.  145,  47,  or  the  like,  thereby  is  intended  Page  and  Paragraph,  page  145,  Paragraph  47.  The 
references  suit  the  London  Editions  of  Dr.  Taybr's  books,  printed  about  the  year  1760. 
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The  following  Discourse  is  intended,  not  merely  as  an  answer  to  any  par- 
Hcular  Book  written  gainst  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin^  but  as  a  general 
Defence  of  that  great  important  Doctrine.  Nevertheless,  I  have  in  this  De- 
fence taken  notice  of  the  main  thmgs  said  agamst  this  Doctrine,  by  such  of  the 
more  noted  opposers  of  It,  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  read ;  particularly  those 
two  late  Wnters,  Dr.  Tubnbull  and  Dr.  Taylor  of  Mrwich  ;  but  especially 
the  latter,  in  what  he  has  published  in  those  two  Books  of  his,  the  first  entitled 
"  T%e  Scrinture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  proposed  to  free  and  candid  Exami- 
nation  ;*'  the  other,  his  "  Key  to  the  Apostolic  WriiingSy  with  a  Paraphrase  and 
Jfotes  on  the  Efistle  to  the  Romans.^^  I  have  closely  attended  to  Dr,  Taylor's 
'^ Piece  on  Original  Sin^^  m  all  its  Parts,  and  Have  endeavored  that  no  one 
thing  there  said,  of  any  consequence  in  this  Controversy,  should  pass  unnoticed, 
or  that  any  thing  whic}i  has  the  appearamce  of  an  Argument,  in  opposition  to 
this  Doctrme,  should  be  left  unanswered.  I  look  on  the  Doctrine  as  of  great 
Importance  ;  which  every  body  will  doubtless  own  it  is,  if  it  be  true^  For,  if 
the  case  be  such  indeed,  that  all  Mankind  are  by  Mature  in  a  stat^  of  total 
itttin,  both  with  respect  to  the  moral  Evil  they  are  the  subjects  of,  and  the 
afflictive  Evil  ihey  are  exposed  to,  the  one  as  the  consequence  and  punishment 
of  the  other,  then  doubtless  the  great  Salvation  by  Christ  stands  in  direct  Re- 
lation to  this  Atan,  as  the  remedy  to  the  disease ;  and  the  whole  Gospel^  or 
Doctrine  of  Salvation,  must  suppose  it ;  and  all  real  beJief,  or  true  notion  of 
that  Gospel,  must  be  built  upon  it  Therefore,  as  I  think  the  Doctrine  is  most 
certainly  both  true  and  important,  I  hope,  my  attempting  a  Vindication  of  it, 
will  be  candidly  interpreted ;  and  that  what  I  have  done  towards  its  defence, 
win  be  impartially  considered,  by  all  that  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
read  the  ensuing  Discourse ;  in  which  it  is  designed  to  examine  every  thing 
material  throv^nout  the  Doctor's  whole  Book,  and  many  things  in  that  other 
Book  of  Dr,  Taylor^s  containing  his  Key  and  exposition  on  Romans;  as  also 
many  things  written  in  opposition  to  this  Doctrine  by  'some  other-  modem  Au- 
thors. And  moreover,  my  discourse  being  not  only  intended  for  an  Answer  to 
Dr.  Taylor,  and  other  opposers  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  but  (as  was 
observed  above)  for  a  general  defence  of  that  Doctrine ;  producing  the  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  Doctrine,  as  well  as  answering  otjections  made  against  it — 
considering  Hiese  things,  I  say,  I  hope  this  attempt  of  mine  will  not  be  thought 
needless,  nor  be  altogether  useless,  notwithstanding  other  publications  on  uiis 
subject 

I  would  also  hope,  that  the  extensiveness  of  the  plan  of  the  foUovring  trea- 
tise will  excuse  die  length  of  it  And  that  when  it  is  considered,  how  much 
was  absolutely  requisite  to  the  full  executing  of  a  design  formed  on  such  a 
plan ;  how  much  has  been  written  against  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  and 
with  what  plausibihty ;  and  how  strong  the  pr^udices  of  many  are  in  favor 
of  what  is  said  in  opposition  to  this  Doctrme ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  expected, 
any  thing  short  of  a  full  consideration  of  ahnost  every  argument  advanced  by 
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the  main  opposers,  especially  by  this  late  and  specious  Writer,  Dr  Taylor, 
will  satisfy  many  readers  ^  and  also,  how  much  must  unavoidably  be  said  in 
order  to  a  full  handling  of  the  arguments  in  defence  of  the  Doctrine ;  and  how 
important  the  Doctrine  must  be,  if  true ;  I  say,  when  such  circumstances  as 
these  are  coni^dered,  I  trust,  the  length  of  the  following  discourse  will  not  be 
thought  to  exceed  what  the  case  really  required.  However,  this  must  be  lefl 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  intelligent  and  candid  Reader. 
Stockbridge,  May  26, 1757. 
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PART    I. 

\ 
WHEREIN  ARE  CONSIDERED  SOME  EVIDENCES  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN  FROM  FACTS  AND  EVENTS, 
AS  FOUND  BY  OBSERVATION  AND  EXPERIENCE,  TOGETHER  WITH   REPRESENTATIONS 
AND  TESTOCCmiES  OF   HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  AND  THE   CONFESSION   AND  ASSERTIONS  OF 
OPPOSERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EVIDENCB  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN  FROM  WHAT  APPEARS  IN  FACT  OF  THE  SINFULNESS  OF 

BIANKIND. 


SECTION  I. 

AH  Mankind  do  constantly,  in  all  Ages,  without  Fail  in  any  one  Instance,  ran  into  that 
moral  Evil,  which  is,  in  Effect,  their  own  utter  and  eteraal  Perdition,  in  a  total  Pri- 
vation of  God's  Favor,  and  Suffering  of  his  Vengeance  and  Wrath. 

By  Original  Sin^^s  the  phrase  has  been  most  commonly  used  by  divines,  is 
meant  the  ihnat€y  sinful  depravity  of  the  heart.  But  yet,  when  the  doctj:ine  ot 
Original  Sin  is  spoken  of,  it  is  viJgarly  understood  in  that  latitude,  as  to  include 
not  only  the  depravity  of  nature^  but  miim'putaiion  ofJidam^s  first  Sm  j  or  in 
other  words,  tne  liableness  or  exposedness  of  Adam?s  posterity,  in  the  divine 
judgment,  to  partake  of  the  punishment  of  that  Sin.  So  far  as  I  know,  most  of 
those  who  have  held  one  of  these,  have  msdntained  the  other ;  and  most  of  those 
who  have  opposed  one  have  opposed  the  other ;  both  are  opposed  by  the  author 
chiefly  attended  to  in  the  following  discourse,  in  his  book  against  Original  Sin  ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  appear  in  our  ftiture  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  they 
are  closely  connected,  and  that  the  aimunents  which  prove  the  one,  establish  the 
other,  and  that  there  are  no  more  difficulties  attending  the  allowing  of  one  than 
the  other. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  conindcr  this  doctrine  more  especially  with  regard 
to  the  corruption  of  nature ;  and  as  we  treat  of  this,  the  other  will  naturally 
come  into  consideration,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  discourse,  as  connected 
with  it 

As  all  moral  qualities,  all  principles  either  of  virtue  or  vice,  lie  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  heart,  I  shall  consider  whether  we  have  anyevidence,  that  the  heart 
of  man  is  naturally  of  a  corrupt  and  evil  disposition.  This  is  strenuously  denied 
by  many  late  writers,  who  are  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sm  ;  and 
particularly  by  Dr.  Taylor. 
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The  way  we  come  by  the  idea  of  any  such  thing  as  disposition  or  tendency, 
is  by  observing  what  is  constant  or  general  in  event ;  especially  under  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances ;  and  above  all,  when  the  effect  or  event  continues  the 
same  through  great  and  various  opposition,  much  and  manifold  force  and  means 
used  to  the  contrary  not  prevailing  to  hinder  the  effect  I  do  not  know,  that 
such  a  prevalence  of  effects  is  demed  to  be  an  evidence  of  prevailing  tenden<7 
in  causes  and  agents  ;  or  that  it  is  eicpressly  denied  by  the  opposers  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin,  that  if,  in  the  course  of  events,  it  universally  or  generally 
proves  that  mankind  are  actually  corrupt,  this  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  prior, 
corrupt  propensity  m  the  world  of  mankind  ;  whatever  may  be  said  by  some 
which,  it  taken  with  its  plain  consequences,  may  seem  to  imply  a  denial  of  this ; 
which  may  be  considered  afterwards. — But  by  many  the  fact  is  denied ;  that  is, 
it  is  denied,  that  corruption  and  moral  evil  are  commonly  prevalent  in  the  world : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  insisted  on,  that  good  preponderates,  and  that  virtue  has 
the  ascendant 

To  this  purpose  Dr.  Tumbxdl  says,*  "  With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of 
vice  in  the  world,  men  are  apt  to  let  their  imagination  run  out  upon  all  the  rob- 
beries, piracies,  murders,  perjuries,  fmuds,  massacres,  assassinations  they  have 
eitlier  heard  of,  or  read  in  history  ;  thence  concluding  all  mankind  to  be  very 
wicked.  As  if  a  court  of  justice  was  a  proper  place  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
morals  of  mankind,  or  a  hospital  of  the  neeuthfulness  of  a  climate.  But  ought 
they  not  to  consider,  that  the  number  of  honest  citizens  and  farmers  far  surpasses 
that  of  all  sorts  of  criminals  in  any  state,  and  that  the  innocent  and  kind  actions 
of  even  criminals  themselves  surpass  their  crimes  in  numbers ;  that  it  is  the  rarity 
of  crimes,  in  comparison  of  innocent  or  good  actions,  which  engages  our  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  makes  them  to  be  recorded  in  history ;  while  honest,  generous, 
domestic  actions  are  overlooked,  only  because  they  are  so  common  1    As  one 

Sreat  danger,  or  one  month's  sickness  shall  become  a  frequently  repeated  stoi^ 
uring  a  long  life  of  health  and  safety. — Let  not  the  vices  of  mankind  be  multi- 
plied or  magnified.  Let  us  make  a  fair  estimate  of  human  life,  and  set  ovtx 
against  the  shocking,  the  astonishing  instances  of  barbarity  and  wickedness  that 
have  been  perpetrated  m  any  age,  not  only  the  exceeding  generous  and  brave 
actions  with  which  history  shmes,  but  the  prevailing  innocency,'good  nature, 
industiy,  felicity,  and  cheerfulness  of. the  greater  part  of  mankind  at  all  times  ; 
and  we  shall  not  find  reason  to  cry  out,  as  objectors  against  Providence  do  on 
this  occasion,  that  all  men  are  vastly  corrupt,  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  such 
thing  as  virtue  in  the  world.  Upon  a  fair  computation,  the  fact  does  mdeed 
oome  out,  that  very  great  villanies  have  been  very  imcommon  in  all  ages,  and 
looked  upon  as  monstrous  ;  so  general  is  the  sense  and  esteem  of  virtue.'*  It 
seems  to  be  with  a  like  view  that  Dr.  Tayfor.  says,  "  We  must  not  take  the 
measure  of  our  healtli  and  enjoyments  from  a  lazar  house,  nor  of  our  understand- 
ing from  bedlam,  nor  of  our  morals  from  a  gaol." 

With  respect  to  the  propriety  and  pertinence  of  such  a  representation  of 
things,  and  its  force  as  to  the  consequence  designed,  I  hope  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge,  and  in  some  measure  to  determine,  whether  the  natural  disposition 
of  the  hearts  of  mankind  be  comipt  or  not,  when  the  things  which  follow  have 
been  considered. 

But  for  the  greater  clearness,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  premise  one  con^dara- 
tion,  that  is  of  great  importance  in  this  controversy,  and  is  very  much  overlooked 
by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  in  their  disputing  against  it  ; 
which  is  this : 

*  MonaPhiJoMph7,p.S80,28a 
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That  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  tendency  of  the  natural  or  innate  dis- 
position of  man's  heart,  which  appears  to  be  its  tendency,  when  we  consider 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or  in  their  own  nature,  without  the  interposir 
tian  of  divine  grace,  ^us,  that  state  of  man's  nature,  that  disposition  of  the 
mind,  is  to  be  lodced  upon  as  evil  and  pernicious,  whicl&,  as  it  is  in  itself,  tends 
to  extremely  pernicious  consequences,  and  would  certainly  end  therein,  were  it 
not  that  the  free  mercy  and  kindness  of  God  interposes  to  prevent  that  issue^  It 
would  be  very  strange  if  any  should  argue,  that  there  is  no  evil  tendency  in  the 
case,  because  the  mere  favor  and  compasaon  of  the  Most  High  may  step  in  and 
oppose  the  tendency,  and  prevent  the  sad  effect  tended  to.  Particularly,  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  man,  whereby  he  has  a  universal,  unfailing  ten- 
denqr  to  that  moral  evil,  which,  according  to  the  real  nature  and  true  demerit 
of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  implies  his  utter  ruin,  that  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  evil  tendency  or  propensity  ;  however  divine  grace  may  interpose, 
to  save  him  from  deserved  ruin,  and  to  overrule  things  to  an  issue  contrary  to 
that  which  they  tend  to  of  themselves.  [Grace  is  a  sovereign  thing,  exercised 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  bringing  good  out  m  evil.  The  effect 
of  it  belongs  not  to  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  that  otherwise  have  an  ill 
tendency,  any  more  than  the  remedy  belongs  to  the  disease  ;  but  is  something 
altogether  independent  on  it,  introduced  to  oppose  the  natural  tendency,  and 
reverse  the  course  of  thing^  But  the  event  that  things  tend  to,  according  to 
their  own  demerit,  and  according  to  divine  justice,  that  is  the  event  which  they 
tend  to  in  their  own  nature,  as  X)rV  Taylor's  own  words  fully  imply.  ^^  God 
alone  (says  he)  can  declare  whether  he  will  pardon  or  punish  the  ungodliness 
and  unrighteousness  of  mankind,  which  is  in  i^^  own  nature  punishable."  Noth- 
ing is  more  precisely  according  to  the  truth  of  things,  than  divine  justice  :  it 
weighs  things  in  an  even  balance  :  it  views  and  estimates  things  no  otherwise 
than  they  are  truly  in  their  own  nature.  Therefore  undoubtedly  that  which  im- 
plies a  tendency  to  ruin,  according  to  the  estimate  of  divine  jus/tce,  does  mdeed 
imply  such  a  tendency  in  its  otm  nature. 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  moral  depravity  we  are  leak- 
ing of;  and  therefore  when  we  are  considering  whether  such  depravity  do  not 
appear  by  a  tendency  to  a  bad  effect  or  issue,  it  is  a  moral  tendency  to  such  an 
issue,  that  is  the  thing  to  be  taken  into  the  account  A  moral  tendency  or  in- 
fluence is  by  desert*  Then  may  it  be  said,  man's  nature  or  state  is  attended 
with  a  permcious  or  destructive  tendency,  in  a  mcral  sense,  when  it  tends  to 
that  which  deserves  misery  and  destruction.  And  therefore  it  equally  shows 
the  moral  depravity  of  the  nature  of  mankind  in  th^  present  state,  whether 
that  nature  be  universally  attended  with  an  effectual  tendency  to  destructive 
vengeance  actually  executed^  or  to  their  deserving  misery  and  rum,  or  their  just 
expoQedness  to  destruction,  however  that  fatal  consequence  may  be  prevented 
by  grace,  or  whatever  the  actual  event  be. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  observed  here,  viz.,  that  ^e  toj)ic  mamly  insisted 
on  by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  is  the  justice  of  God ;  both 
in  their  objections  against  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  and  also  against  its  be- 
ing so  ordered,  that  men  should  come  into  the  world  with  a  corrupt  and  ruined 
nature,  without  having  merited  the  displeasure  of  their  Creator  by  any  personal 
latter  is  iwt  repugnant  to  God's  justice,  if  men  can  be,  and  actu- 


fault    But  the  latter  is  iK)t  repugnant  to  God's  justic 

ally  are,  bom  into  the  world  with  a  tendency  to  sin,  and  to  misery  and  ruin  for 
their  sin,  which  actually  will  be  the  consequence,  unless  mere  grace  stegs  in  and 
prevents  it.  If  this  be  allowed,  the  argument  from  jusHce^ja  given  uq;]  for  it  is 
to  suppose  that  their  liableness  to  misery  and  nun  comes  in  a  way  of  justice; 
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otherwise  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  interposition  of  divine  pace  to  save 
them.  Justice  alone  would  be  sufficient  security,  if  exercised,  without  grace. 
It  is  all  one  in  this  dispute  about  what  is  just  and  righteous,  whether  men  are 
bom  in  a  miserable  state,  by  a  tendency  to  ruin,  which  aduallyfdlows,  and  that 
justly  ;  or  whether  thev  are  bom  in  such  a  state  as  tends  to  a  desert  of  ruin, 
which  miglU  justly  follow,  and  would  actually  follow^  did  not  grace  prevent. 
For  the  controversy  is  not,  what  grace  will  do,  but  what  justice  might  do. 
^■"  I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  because  it  enervates  many  of 
the  reasonings  and  conclusions  by  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  out  his  scheme ;  in 
which  he  argues  from  that  state  which  mankind  are  in  hy  divine  grace^  yea, 
which  he  himself  supposes  to  be  by  divine  grace,  and  yet  not  making  any  allow- 
ance for  this,  he  from  hence  draws  conclusions  against  what  others  suppose  of 
the  deplorable  and  mined  state  mankind  are  in  by  the  falL  He  often  speaks  of 
death  and  afSiction  as  coming  on  Adam's  posterity  in  consequence  of  his  sin ; 
and  in  pages  20, 21,  and  many  other  placesy  he  supposes  that  these  things  come 
in  consequence  of  his  sin,  not  as  a  punishment  or  a  calamity,  but  as  a  benefit. 
But  in  page  23,  he  supposes  these  things  would  be  a  great  calamity  and  mise- 
ry, if  it  were  not  for  the  resurrection ;  which  resurrection  he  there,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  and  in  many  other  places,  speaks  of  as  being  by  Christ ;  and  of- 
ten spe^  of  it  as  being  hy  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ 

In  pages  63,  64,  speaking  of  our  being  subjected  to  sorrow,  labor  and  death, 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  he  represents  these  as  evils  that  are  reversed  and 
turned  into  advantages,  and  that  we  are  delivered  from  through  grace  in  Christ. 
And  in  pages  65 — 67,  he  speaks  of  God's  thus  turning  death  into  an  advantage 
through  grace  in  Christ,  as  what  vindicates  the  justice  of  God  in  bringing  death 
by  Adam. 

In  pages  152, 156,  it  is  one  thing  which  he  alleges  against  this  proposition 
of  the  assembly  of  divines,  that  we  are  by  nature  bondslaves  to  Satan ;  that 
God  hath  been  providing  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day  ^various 
means  and  dispensations  ^  to  preserve  and  rescue  mankind  ft  om  the  devil. 

In  pages  168 — 170,  one  thing  alleged  in  answer  to  that  objection  against 
his  doctrine,  that  we  are  in  worse  circumstances  than  Adam,  is,  the  happy  cir- 
cumstances we  are  under  by  the  provision  and  means  furnished  through  fren 
grace  in  Christ. 

In  page  228,  among  other  things  which  he  says,  in  answering  that  argu- 
ment against  his  doctrine,  and  brought  to  show  men  have  corraption  by  nature, 
viz.,  that  there  is  a  law  in  our  members — ^bringmg  us  into  captivity  to  the 
law  of  sin  and  death,  spoken  of  in  Rom.  viL,  he  allows  that  the  case  of  those 
who  are  under  a  law  threatening  death  for  eveiy  sin  (which  law  he  elsewhere 
says,  shows  us  the  natural  and  proper  demerit  of  sin,  and  is  perfectly  consimant 
to  everlasting  truth  and  righteousness),  must  be  quite  deplorable,  if  they  have  no 
relief  from  the  mercy  of  the  lawgiver. 

in  pages  90 — 93,  iS^.,  in  opposition  to  what  is  supposed  of  the  miserable 
state  mankind  are  brought  into  by  Adam's  sin,  one  thing  he  alleges,  is.  The 
noble  designs  of  love,  manifested  by  advancing  anew  and  happy  dispensation, 
founded  on  the  obedience  and  righteousness  of  the  San  of  God ;  and  that 
although  by  Adam  we  are  subjected  to  death,  yet  in  this  dispensation  a 
resurrection  is  provided ;  and  that  Adam's  posterity  are  under  a  mild  dispensa- 
tion of  grace,  8lc. 

In  page  112,  S.,  he  vindicates  God's  dealings  with  Adam,  in  placing  him  at 
first  under  the  rigor  of  Liw,  to  transgress  and  die  (which,  as  he  expresses  it,  was 
putting  his  happiness  on  afoot  extremely  dangerous),  by  SQ}ing,  tJiat  as  God  Had 
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before  determined  in  his  ovm  breasty  so  he  immediately  established  his  covenant 
upon  a  quite  different  bottom,  namely,  upon  grace. 

In  pages  122,  123,  S.,  ajgainst  what  jR.  K.  says,  that  God  forsook  man 
when  he  fell,  and  that  mankind  after  Adam's  sin  were  born  without  divine 
favor,  &C-,  he  alleges  among  other  things,  Christ^s  coming  to  be  the  propitiation 
Jbr  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  And  the  riches  of  God^s  mercy  in  giving  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  That  he  caught  his 
sinning,  Jailing  creature  in  the  arms  of  his  grace. 

In  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  297,  298,  he  says  as  follows  :  "  The  law,  I 
conceive,  is  not  a  dispensation  suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in 
our  present  state ;  or  it  doth  not  seem  congruous  to  the  goodness  of  God,  to 
afford  us  no  other  way  of  salvation  but  by  Taw,  which,  if  we  once  transgress, 
we  are  foined  forever.  For  who  then  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  could 
be  saved  ?  And  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  law  was  not  absolutely  m- 
tended  to  be  a  rule  for  obtaining  life,  even  to  Adam  in  Paradise.  Grace  was 
the  dispensation  God  intended  mankind  should  be  under ;  and  therefore  Christ 
was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

There  are  various  other  passages  in  tliis  author's  writings  of  the  like  kind. 
Some  of  his  arguments  and  conclusions'  to  this  effect,  in  order  to  be  made  good, 
must  depend  on  such  a  supposition  as  this :  That  God^s  dispensations  of  grace 
are  rectifications  or  amendiments  of  his  foregoing  constitutions  and  proceedings, 
which  were  merely  legal ;  as  though  the  dispensations  of  grace,  which  succeed 
those  of  mere  law,  implied  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  preceding,  legal  con- 
stitution would  be  unjust,  if  left  as  it  was,  or  at  least,  very  hard  dealing  with 
mankind ;  and  that  the  other  were  of  the  nature  of  a  satisfaction  to  his  creatures, 
for  former  injuries  or  hard  treatment ;  so  that  put  together,  the  injury  with  the 
satisfaction,  the  legal  and  injurious  dispensation,  taken  with  the  following  good 
dispensation,  which  our  author  calls  grace,  and  the  unfairness  or  improper 
severity' of  the  former,  amended  by  the  goodness  of  the  latter,  both  together' 
made  up  one  righteous  dispensation. 

The  reader  is  desired  to  bear  in  mind  that  which  I  have  said  concerning  the 
interposition  of  divine  grace,  its  not  altering  the  nature  of  things,  as  they  are  in 
themselves  ;  and  accordingly,  when  I  spesS:  of  such  and  such  an  evil  tendency 
of  things,  belonging  to  the  present  nature  and  state  of  mankind,  understand  me 
to  mean  their  tendency  as  they  are  in  themselves,  abstracted  from  any  considera- 
tion of  that  remedy  the  sovereign  and  infinite  grace  of  God  has  provided. 

J[aving  premised  these  things,  I  now  proceed  to  say, 

fTEat  mankind  are  all  naturally  in  such  a  state,  as  is  attended,  vdthout  fail, 
wim^this  consequence  or  issue :  that  they  universally  run  themselves  into  that 
which  is,  in  effect,  their  own  utter,  eternal  perdition,  as  being  finally  accursed  of 
God,  and  the  subjects  of  his  remediless  wrath  through  sin. 

From  which  I  infer  that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man,  is  attended 
with  a  propensity  of  nature,  which  is  prevalent  and  effectual,  to  such  an  issue ; 
and  that  therefore  their  nature  is  corrupt  and  depraved  with  a  moral  depravity, 
th^ amounts  to  and  implies  their  utter  undoingTl 

^^ere  I  would  first  consider  the  truth  of  tn^  proposition]  and  then  would 
show  the  certainty  of  the  consequences  which  I  infer  from  it,  j  If  both  can  be 
clearly  and  certainly  proved,  then,  I  trust,  none  will  deny  buT  that  the  doctrine 
of  original  depravity  is  evident,  and  so  the  falseness  of  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  de- 
monstrated ;  the  greatest  part  of  whose  book,  called  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,"  &c.,  is  against  the  doctrine  oi  innate  depravity.  In  page  107, 
S.,  he  speaks  of  the  conveyance  of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  to  Adam's  pos- 
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terity  as  the  grand  point  to  be  proved  by  the  maintainers  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  what  is  asserted  in  the  proportion  laid  down,  there 
is  need  only  that  these  two  things  should  be  made  manifest :  one  is  thu  fact, 
that  all  mankind  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state,  as  without  fail  comes  to 
this  issue,  namely,  the  universal  commission  of  sin ;  or  that  every  one  who 
comes  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  guilty 
of  sin.  The  other  is,  that  all  sin  deserves  and  exposes  to  uttei*  and  eternal  de* 
struction,  under  God*s  wrath  and  curse ;  and  would  end  in  it,  were  it  not  for 
the  interposition  of  divine  ^ce  to  prevent  the  effect  Both  which  can  be 
abundantly  demonstrated  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's own  doctrine. 

That  every  one  of  mankind,  at  least  of  them  that  are  capable  of  acting  as 
moral  agents,  are  guilty  of  sin  (not  now  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  come 
guilty  into  the  world)  is  a  thing  most  clearly  and  abundantly  evident  from  the 
holy  Scriptures.  1  Kings  viii.  46,  ^^  If  any  man  sin  against  thee ;  for  there  is 
no  man  that  sinneth  not**  Eccl.  vii.  20,  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth 
that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not'*  Job  ix.  2,  3,  "  I  know  it  is  so  of  a  truth 
n.  e.,  as  Bildad  had  just  before  said,  that  God  would  not  cast  atcay  a  ferfed  iTum, 
etc.),  but  how  should  man  be  just  with  God  ?  If  he  will  contend  with  him,  he 
cannot  answer  him  one  of  a  thousand."  To  the  like  purpose.  Psalm  cxliii.  2, 
"  Enter  not  mto  judgment  with  thy  servant ;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  Uving 
be  justified."  So  the  words  of  the  apostle  (in  which  he  has  apparent  reference 
to  those  of  the  Psalmist),  Rom.  iii.  19, 20, "  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped, 
and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God.  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  there  ^all  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight ;  for  by  the  law  is  the  know- 
ledge of  sin.**  So  Gal.  il  16,  and  1  John  L  7—10,  "If  we  walk  in  the  Kght, 
the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  If  we  say  diat  we  have  no  sin, 
we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us«  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  ue  from  all  unrighteousnesB 
If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in 
us.'*  As  in  this  place,  so  in  innumerable  other  places,  confession  and  repent- 
ance of  sin  are  spoken  of,  as  duties  proper  for  all ;  as  also  prayer  to  God  for 
pardon  of  sin ;  and  forgiveness  of  those  that  injure  us,  from  that  motive,  that 
we  hope  to  be  forgiven  of  God.  Universal  guilt  of  sin  might  also  be  demonstrated 
from  the  appointment,  and  the  declared  use  and  end  of  the  ancient  saciifiGeB; 
and  also  from  the  ransom,  which  every  one  that  was  numbered  in  Israel,  was 
directed  to  pay,  to  make  atonement  for  his  soul,  Exod.  xxx.  11 — 16.  All  are 
represented,  not  onAy  as  bemg  sinful,  but  as  having  great  and  manifold  iniqmtj. 
Job  ix.  2, 3,  James  iii.  1)  2. 

There  are  many  scriptures  which  both  declare  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
mankind,  and  also  mat  all  sin  deserves  and  justly  exposes  to  everlasting  destruc- 
tion, under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God ;  and  so  demonstrate  both  parts  of  the 
proposition  I  have  laid  down.  To  which  purpose  that  in  Gal.  iii.  10,  is  exceed- 
ing full :  '^  For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse ; 
for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are 
wntten  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them.'*  How  manifestly  is  it  implied  in 
the  apostle's  meaning  here,  that  there  is  no  man  but  what  fails  in  some  instances 
of  doing  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  and  therefore  as 
many  as  have  their  dependence  on  thm  fulfilling  the  law,  are  under  that  curse 
which  is  pronounced  on  them  that  do  fail  of  it  ?  And  here  the  apostle  infers 
*b  the  next  va^,  that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  law  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
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as  he  had  said  before  in  the  preceding  chapter,  verse  16»  '*  By  ike  works  of 
the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified.^^  The  apostle  shows  us  that  he  understands, 
that  by  this  place  which  he  cites  from  Deuteronomy,  the  Scripture  hath  con- 
cluded, or  shut  up,  all  under  sin,  as  in  chap.  iii.  22.  So  that  here  we  are  plainly 
taught,  both  that  every  one  of  ntankind  is  a  anner,  and  that  eveiy  sinner  is 
under  the  curse  of  God. 

To  the  like  purpose  is  that,  Rom.  iv.  14,  and  also  2  Cor.  iiL  6,  7, 9,  where 
the  law  is  called  the  letter  that^  kUUythe  ministration  of  death j  and  the  minis" 
tration  of  amdemnation.  The  wratl^  condemnation  and  death,  which  is  threat- 
ened  in  the  law  to  all  its  transgressors,  its  final  perdition,  the  second  death, 
eternal  ruin,  as  is  very  plain,  and  is  confessed.  And  this  punishment  which 
the  law  threatens  for  every  sin,  is  a  just  punishment,  being  what  every  sin 
truly  deserves ;  God's  law  being  a  righteous  law,  and  the  sentence  of  it  a  right- 
eous sentence. 

All  these  things  are  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  confesses  and  asserts.  He 
says  that  the  law  of  God  requires  perfect  obecfience.  (Note  on  Rom.  viL  6,  p, 
308)y  ^^  God  can  never  require  imperfect  obedience,  or  by  his  holy  law  allow  us 
to  be  guilty  of  any  one  sin,  how  small  soever.  And  if  the  law,  as  a  rule  of  duty, 
were  m  any  respect  abolished,  then  we  mieht  in  some  respects  transgress  the 
law,  and  yet  not  be  guil^  of  sin.  The  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature,  is  tne  truth, 
everlasting,  unchangeable,  and  therefore,  as  such,  can  never  be  abrogated.  On 
the  contrary,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  promulgated  it  anew  under  the  gospel, 
fuller  and  clearer  than  it  was  in  the  Mosaical  constitution,  or  anywhere  eke ; 
having  added  to  its  precepts  the  sanction  of  his  own  divine  authority."  And 
many  thmgs  which  he  says,  imply  that  all  mankind  do  in  some  decree  trans- 
gress the  law.  In  page  229,  speaking  of  what  may  be  gathered  from  B<»n. 
vii.  and  viiL,  he  says,  "  We  are  apt,  in  a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  deceiv- 
ed, and  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,  &c.  And  the  case  of  those  who  are 
under  a  law  threatening  death  to  every  sin,  must  be  quite  deplorable,  if  they 
have  no  relief  from  the  mercy  of  the  lawgiver." 

But  this  is  very  fully  declared  in  what  he  says  in  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20, 
page  297.  His  words  are  as  follows :  ^'  Indeed,  as  a  rule  of  action  prescribing 
our  duty,  it  (the  law)  always  was,  and  always  must  be  a  rule  ordained  for  ol^ 
taining  life ;  but  not  as  a  rule  of  justification,  not  as  it  subjects  to  death  for 
every  transgression.  For  if  it  could  in  its  utmost  rigor  have  given  us  life,  then, 
as  the  apostle  argues,  it  would  have  been  against  the  promises  of  Grod.  For  if 
there  had  been  a  law,  in  the  strict  and  rigorous  sense  of  law,  which  could  have 
made  us  live,  venly  justification  should  have  been  by  the  law.  But  he  supposes, 
no  such  law  was  ever  given ;  and  therefore  there  is  need  and  room  enough 
for  the  promises  of  grace ;  or  as  he  argues,  Gal.  iL  21,  it  would  have  frustrated, 
or  rendered  useless  the  ^race  of  God.  For  if  justification  came  by  the  law, 
then  truly  Christ  is  dead  m  vain,  then  he  died  to  accomplish  what  was,  or  might 
have  been  effected  by  law  itself  without  his  death.  Certainly  the  law  was  not 
brought  in  amone  the  Jews  to  be  a  rule  of  Justification,  or  to  recover  them  out 
of  a  state  of  death,  and  to  procure  life  by  their  sinless  obedience  to  it ;  for  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  another  respect,  it  was  weak,  not  in  itself,  but  through  the 
weakness  of  our  flesh,  Rom.  viiL  3.  The  law,  I  conceive,  is  not  a  dispensation 
suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  in  our  present  state ;  or  it  doth  not 
seem  congruous  to  the  goodness  of  God  to  aflbrd  us  no  other  way  of  salvation, 
but  by  law,  which,  if  we  once  transgress,  we  are  ruined  forever.  For  who  then, 
fnm,  the  beginning  of  the  world,  cmdd  be  saved  ?"-    How  clear  and  express  are 
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these  things,  that  no  one  of  mankind^  fr6m  the  beginning  of  the  world,  can 
ever  be  justified  by  law,  because  every  one  transgresses  it  ?* 

And  here  also  we  see,  Dr.  Taylor  declares,  that  by  the  law,  men  are  sen- 
tenced to  everlasting  ruin  for  one  transgression.  To  the  Uke  purpose  he  often 
expresses  himself.  So  p.  207,  "  The  law  requireth  the  most  extensive  obedi- 
ence, discovering  sin  in  all  its  branches.  It  gives  sin  a  deadly  force,  subjecting 
every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of  death ;  and  yet  supplieth  neither  help  nor 
hope  to  the  s'mner,  but  leaveth  him  under  the  power  of  sin  and  sentence  of 
death.''  In  p.  213,  he  speaks  of  the  law  as  "  extending  to  lust  and  irregular 
desires,  and  to  every  branch  and  principle  of  sin  ;  and  even  to  its  latent  prin- 
ciples, and  minutest  branches."  Agam  (Note  on  Rom.  vii.  6,  p.  308),  "  to  | 
every  sin,  how  small  soever."  And  when  he  speaks  of  the  law  subjecting  | 
every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of  death,  <he  means  eternal  death,  as  he  from  | 
time  to  time  explains  the  matter.  In  p.  212,  he  speaks  of  the  law  "  in  the  con- 
demning  power  of  it,  as  bindmg  us  in  everlasting  chains."  In  p.  120.  S.,  he 
says,  '^  that  death  which  is  the  wages  of  sm,  is  the  second  death ;"  and  this  p. 
78,  he  explains  of  "  final  perdition."  In  his  JKiey,  p.  107,  §  296,  he  says,  "  The 
curse  of  die  law  subjected  men  for  every  transgression  to  eternal  death.^^  So 
in  JVote  on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  291,  "  The  law  of  Moses  subjected  those  who  were 
under  it  to  death,  meaning  by  death  eternal  death."  These  are  his  words. 

He  also  supposes,  that  this  sentence  of  the  law,  thus  subjecting  men  for 
everi/j  even  the  least  sin^  and  every  minutest  branch  and  latent  principle  of  5^i«, 
to  so  dreadful  a  punishment,  is  jtist  and  righteous^  agreeable  to  truth  and  the 
nature  of  things  ^  or  to  the  natural  demerits  of  sin.  This  he  is  very  full  in.  Thus 
in  p.  186,  P.,  "  It  was  sin  (says  he)  which  subjected  us  to  death  by  the  law, 
JUSTLY  threatening  sin  with  death.  Which  law  was  given  us,  that  sin  might 
appear;  might  be  set  forth  in  its  proper  colors  ;  when  we  saw  it- subjected  us 
to  death  by  a  law  perfectly  holy ^  just  and  good  ;  that  sin  by  the  commandment, 
by  the  law,  might  be  represented  what  it  really  is,  an  exceeding  great  and 
deadly  evil."  So  in  note  on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  299,  "  The  law  or  ministration  of 
death,  as  it  subjects  to  death  for  eveiy  transgression,  is  still  of  use  to  show  the 
natural  and  proper  demerit  of  sin^  Ibid,  p.  292,  «  The  language  of  the  law, 
dying  thou  shalt  die,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  demerit  of  the  transgression, 
that  which  it  deserves.*^  Bnd.  p.  298,  **  The  law  was  added,"  saith  Mr.  Locke, 
on  the  place,  "  because  the  Israelites^  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  were  transgress- 
ors as  well  as  other  men,  to  show  them  their  sins,  and  the  punishment  and 
death,  which  in  strict  justice  they  incurred  by  them.  And  this  appears  to  be  a  true 
comment  on  Rom.  viL  13. — Sin,  by  virtue  of  the  law,  subjected  you  to  death 
for  this  end,  that  sin,  working  death  in  us,  by  that  which  is  holyjust,  and  goad, 
perfectly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth  and  righteousness* — Consequently  every 
sin  is  in  strict  justice  deserving  of  wrath  and  punishment ;  and  the  law  in  its 
rigor  was  given  to  the  Jews,  to  set  home  this  awful  truth  upon  their  con- 
sciences, to  show  them  the  evil  and  pernicious  nature  of  sin ;  and  that,  being  con- 
scious they  had  broke  the  law  of  God,  this  might  convince  them  of  the  great 
n©3d  they  had  of  the  favor  of  the  lawgiver,  and  oblige  them,  by  faith  in  his 
goodnesSy  to  fly  to  his  mercy y  for  pardon  and  salvation." 

If  the  law  be  holy,  just,  and  good,  a  constitution  perfectly  agreeable  to 
God's  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness ;  then  he  might  have  put  it  exactly  in  ex- 

*  I  am  sensible,  these  things  are  quite  inconsistent  with  what  he  says  elsewhere,  of  "  sufficient  pow- 
er in  all  mankind  constantly  to  do  the  whole  duty  which  God  requires  of  them,"  without  a  necessity  of 
breaking  God's  law  in  any  degree,  (p.  03— €8,  Q.)  But,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  not  think  me  aca>Qnta- 
ble  for  bis  inconsistences. 
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ecution,  agreeably  to  all  these  his  perfections.  Our  author  himself  says,  p.  133, 
iS^.,  '^  How  that  constitution,  which  establishes  a  law,  the  making  of  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  and  the  executing  of  it  incon- 
sistent  with  his  hohness,  can  be  a  righteous  constitution,  I  confess,  is  quite  be- 
yond my  comprehension/' 

Now  the  reader  is  left  to  judge,  whether  it  be  not  most  plainly  and  fully 
agreeable  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  doctrine,  that  there  never  was  any  one  person 
from  the  b^nnin^  of  the  world,  who  came  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral 
agent,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  there  ever  will  be  any,  but  what  is  a  sinuer 
or  transgressor  of  the  law  of  God ;  and  that  therefore  this  proves  to  be  the 
issue  and  event  of  things,  with  respect  to  all  mankind  in  all  a^es,  that,  by  the 
natural  and  proper  demerit  of  their  own  sinfulness,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
law  of  God,  which  is  perfectly  consonant  to  truth,  and  exhibits  things  in  their 
true  colors,  they  are  the  proper  subjects  of  the  curse  of  Grod,  eternal  death,  and 
everlasting  ruin ;  which  must  be  the  actual  consequence,  unless  the  grace  or 
favor  of  the  lawgiver  interpose,  and  mercy  prevail  for  their  pardon  and  salva- 
tion. The  reader  has  seen  also  bow  agreeable  this  is  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
Scripture. 

And  if  so,  and  what  has  been  observed  concerning  the  interposition  of  di- 
vine grace  be  remembered,  namely,  that  this  alters  not  the  nature  of  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  state  of  the 
controversy  we  are  upon,  concernmg  the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  the  state 
that  mankind  come  into  ihe  world  in,  whether  grace  prevents  the  fatal  effect  or 
no ;  I  say,  if  these  things  are  considered,  I  trust,  none  will  deny,  that  the  pro- 
position that  was  laid  down,  is  fully  proved,  as  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  Dr.  Taylor's  own  words ;  viz.,  that  mankind  are  all  naturally  in  such  a 
state,  as  is  attended,  without  fail,  with  this  consequence  or  issue,  that  they  uni- 
versally are  the  subjects  of  that  guilt  and  sinfiilness,  which  is,  in  effect,  their 
utter  and  eternal  rum,  being  cast  wholly  out  of  the  favor  of  God,  and  subjected 
to  his  everlasting  wrath  and  curse. 


SECTION  II. 


It  follows  from  the  Proposition  proved  in  the  foregoing  Section,  that  all  Mankmd  are 
under  the  influence  of  a  prevailing  effectual  Tendency  in  their  Nature,  to  that  Sin 
and  Wickedness,  which  implies  their  utter  and  eternal  ruin. 

Thb  proposition  laid  down  being  proved,  the  consequence  of  it  remains  to 
be  made  out,  viz.,  that  the  mind  of  man  has  a  natural  tendency  or  propensity  to 
that  event,  which  has  been  shown  univeraally  and  mfallibly  to  take  place  (if 
Ws  be  not  sufficiently  evident  of  itself,  without  proof),  and  fliat  this  is  a  corrupt 
or  depraved  propensity. 

I  shall  here  consider  the  former  part  of  this  consequence,  namely,  whether 
5uch  a  universal,  constant,  infallible  event  is  truly  a  proof  of  the  being  of  any 
tendency  or  propensity  to  that  event ;  leaving  Ae  evil  and  corrupt  nature  of 
SQch  a  propensity  to  be  considered  afterwards. 

If  any  should  say,  they  do  not  think  that  its  bemg  a  thing  universal  and  in- 
fallible in  event,  that  mankind  commit  some  sin,  is 'a  proof  of  a  prevaihng  ten- 
dency to  sin ;  because  they  do  not  only  sin,  but  also  do  good,  and  perhaps 
naore  good  than  evil ;  let  them  remember,  that  the  question  at  present  is  not, 
how  much  sin  th^re  is  a  tendency  to ;  but  whether  there  be  a  prevailing  pro- 
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Snsity  to  that  issue,  which  it  is  allowed  all  men  do  actually  come  to,  that  all 
1  of  keeping  the  law  perfectly ;  whether  there  be  not  a  tendency  to  such  im- 
perfection of  obedience,  as  always  without  fail  comes  to  pass ;  to  that  degree 
of  sinfulness,  at  least,  which  all  fall  into ;  and  so  to  that  utter  ruin,  which  that 
sinfulness  implies  and  infers.  Whether  an  effectual  propensity  to  this  be  worth 
the  name  of  depravity,  because  of  the  good  that  may  be  supposed  to  balance  it, 
shall  be  con^dered'by  and  by.  If  it  were  so,  that  all  mankind,  in  all  natioos 
and  ages,  were  at  least  one  day  in  their  lives  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  rea- 
son, and  run  raving  mad ;  or  that  all,  even  every  individual  person,  once  cut 
their  own  throats,  or  put  out  their  own  eyes ;  it  might  be  an  evidence  of  some 
tendency  in  the  nature  or  natural  state  of  mankind  to  such  an  event ;  though 
they  might  exercise  reason  many  more  days  than  they  were  distracted,  and 
were  kind  to,  and  tender  of  themselves  oftener  than  they  mortally  and  cruelly 
wounded  themselves. 

To  determine  whether  the  unfailing  constancy  of  the  above  named  event  be 
an  evident  of  tendency,  let  it  be  considered,  wbat  can  be  meant  by  tendency^ 
but  a  prevailing  liableness  or  exposedness  to  such  or  such  an  event.  Wherein 
consists  the  notion  of  any  such  thing,  but  sonle  stated  prevalence  or  prepondera- 
tion  in  the  nature  or  state  of  causes  or  occasions,  that  is  followed  6y,  and  so 

E roves  to  be  effectual  to^  a  stated  prevalence  or  commonness  of  any  particular 
ind  of  effect  t  Or,  something  in  the  permanent  state  of  things,  concerned  in 
bringing  a  certain  sort  of  event  to  pass,  which  is  a  foundation  for  the  constancy, 
or  strongly  prevailmg  probability  of  such  an  event  ?  If  we  mean  this  by  ten- 
dency (as  I  know  not  what  else  can  be  meant  by  it,  but  this,  or  something  like 
this),  then  it  is  manifest,  that  where  we  see  a  stated  prevalence  of  any  kmd  of 
effect  or  event,  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  effect  in  the  nature  and  state  of  its 
causes.  A  common  and  steady  effect  shows,  that  there  is  somewhere  a  preponder- 
ation,  a  prevailing  exposedness  or  liableness  in  the  state  of  thmgs,  to  what  comes 
so  steadily  to  pass.  The  natural  dictate  of  reason  shows,  that  where  there  is 
an  effect,  there  is  a  cause,  and  a  cause  sufficient  for  the  effect;  because,  if  it  were 
not  sufficient,  it  would  not  be  effectual ;  and  that  therefore,  where  there  is  a 
stated  prevalence  of  the  effect,  there  is  a  stated  prevalence  in  the  cause :  a  steady 
effect  argues  a  steady  cause.  We  obtain  a  notion  of  such  a  thmg  as  tendency, 
no  other  way  than  by  observation;  and  we  can  observe  nothing  but  events; 
and  it  is  the  commonness  or  constancy  of  events  that  ^ves  us  a  notion  of  ten- 
dency  in  all  cases.  Thus  we  judge  of  tendencies  in  tne  natural  world.  Thus 
we  judge  of  the  tendencies  or  propensities  of  nature  in  minerals,  vegetables, 
animals,  rational  and  irrational  creatures.  A  notion  of  a  stated  tendency,  or 
fixed  propensity,  is  not  obtained  by  observing  only  a  single  event  A  stated 
preponderation  in  the  cause  or  occasion,  is  argued  only  by  a  stated  prevalence 
of  the  effect  If  a  die  be  once  thrown,  and  it  falb  on  a  particular  side,  we  do 
not  ar^e  from  hence,  that  that  side  is  the  heaviest :  but  if  it  be  thrown  with- 
out skill  or  care,  many  thousands  or  millions  of  times  going,  and  constantly 
falls  on  the  same  side,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  our  minds,  but  that  there 
is  something  of  propensity  in  the  case,  by  superior  weight  of  that  side,  or  in 
some  other  respect  How  ridiculous  would  he  make  himself,  who  should  ear- 
nestly dispute  against  any  tendency  in  the  state  of  things  to  cold  in  the  winter, 
or  heat  in  the  summer ;  or  should  stand  to  it,  that  althou^  it  often  happened  that 
water  quenched  fire,  yet  there  was  no  tendency  in  it  to  such  an  effect 

In  the  case  we  are  upon,  the  human  nature,  as  existing  in  such  an  immense 
diveisity  of  persons  and  circumstances,  and  never  failing  in  any  one  instance,  of 
coming  to  that  issue,  viz.,  that  sinfulness,  which  imphes  extreme  wa&rj  and 
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eternal  ruin,  is  as  the  die  often  cast  For  it  alters  not  the  case  in  the  least,  as 
to  the  evidence  of  tendency,  whether  the  subject  of  the  constant  event  be  an 
individual,  or  a  nature  and  kind.  Thus,  if  there  be  a  succession  of  trees  of  the 
same  sort,  proceeding  one  from  another,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  grow- 
ing in  all  countries,  soils,  and  climates,  and  otherwise  in  (as  it  were)  an  infinite 
Tariety  of  circumstances,  all  bearing  ill  fruit ;  it  as  much  proves  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  kmd,  as  if  it  were  only  one  individual  tree,  that  had  remained 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  often  been  transplanted  into  different  soils, 
&c.,  and  had  continued  to  bear  only  bad  fruit  So,  if  there  were  a  particular 
£unily,  which,  from  generation  to  generation,^  and  through  every  remove  to  in- 
numerable different  countries,  and  places  of  abode,  all  died  of  a  consumption, 
or  all  run  distracted,  or  all  murdered  themselves,  it  would  be  as  much  an  evidence 
of  the  tendency  of  something  in  the  nature  pr  constitution  of  that  race,  as  it 
would  be  of  the  tendency  of  something  in  the  nature  or  state  of  an  individual, 
if  some  one  person  had  lived  all  that  time,  and  some  remarkable  event  had  often 
appeared  in  him,  which  he  had  been  the  agent  or  subject  of  fi  om  year  to  year, 
and  from  age  to  age,  continually  and  without  fail. 

Here  may  be  observed  the  weakness  of  that  objection,  made  against  the 
validity  of  the  argument  for  a  fixed  propensity  to  sm,  from  the  constancy  and 
universality  of  the  event,  that  Adam  sinned  in  one  instance,  without  a  fixed 
propensity.  Without  doubt  a  single  event  is  an  evidence,  that  there  was  some 
cause  or  occasion  of  that  event ;  but  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  is  z  fixed 
cause.  Propensity  is  a  stated^  continued  thinff.  We  justly  argue,  that  a  dated 
effect  must  have  a  stated  came  ;  and  truly  observe,  that  we  obtain  the  notion 
of  tendency,  or  stated  preponderation  in  causes,  no  other  way  than  by  observing 
a  stated  prevalence  of  a  particular  kind  of  effect  But  who  ever  argues  a 
fixed  propensity  from  a  single  event  ?  And  is  it  not  strange  arguing,  that  be- 
cause an  event  which  once  comes  to  pass,  does  not  prove  any  stated  tendency, 
therefore  the  unfailing  constancy  of  an  event  is  an  evidence  of  no  such  thing  ? 
Bat  because  Dr.  Taylor  makes  so  much  of  this  objection,  from  Adam's  sinning 
without  a  propensity,  I  shall  hereafter  consider  it  more  particularly,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  9th  Section  of  this  Chapter ;  where  will  also  be  considered  what 
18  o^ected  from  the  fall  of  the  aneels. 

Thus  a  propensity,  attending  the  present  nature  or  natural  state  of  mankind, 
eternally  to  ruin  themselves  by  sin,  may  certainly  be  inferred  from  apparent  and 
acknowledged  facts.  And  I  would  now  observe  further,  that  not  only  does  t^is 
follow  from  facts  that  are  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Taylor,  but  the  things  he  asserts, 
the  expressions  and  words  which  he  uses,  do  plainlv  imply  that  all  mankind 
have  such  a  propensity ;  yea,  one  of  the  highest  kind,  a  propensity  that  is 
invindbley  or  a  tendency  which  really  amounts  to  a  fixed,  constant,  unfailing 
necessity.  There  is  a  plain  confession  of  a  propensity  or  proneness  to  sin,  p.  143 : 
*^  Man,  who  drinketh  m  iniquity  like  water,  who  is  attended  with  so  many  sen- 
sual appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them."  And  again,  p.  228,  "  we  are  very 
apti  m  a  world,  fiill  of  temptation,  to  be  deceived,  and  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily 
appetites.''  Uf  we  are  very  apt  or  prone  to  be  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites, 
and  sbifuUy  to  indulge  them,  and  very  apt  or  prone  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin, 
then  we  are  prone  to  sin  ;  for  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin  is  sinfuL^  In  the 
same  page  he  represents,  that  on  this  account,  and  oa  account  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this,  the  case  of  those  who  are  under  a  law^  threatening  death  for 
every  sin,  must  be  quite  deplorable,  if  they  have  no  relief  from  the  mercy  of  the 
lawgiver.  Which  implies,  that  their  case  is  hopeless,  as  to  an  escape  from 
death,  the  punishment  of  sin,  by  any  other  means  than  God's  mercy.     And  that 
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implies,  that  there  is  such  an  aptness  to  yield  to  temptation  to  an,  that  it  is  hope- 
less that  any  of  mankind  should  wholly  avoid  it.  But  he  speaks  of  it  elsewhere, 
over  and  over,  as  truly  impossible,  or  what  cannot  he  ;  as  in  the  words  which 
were  cited  in  the  last  Section,  from  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20,  where  he  repeated- 
ly speaks  of  the  law,  which  subjects  us  to  death  for  every  transgression,  as  what 
cannot  give  life  ;  and  represents  that  "if  God  oflFered  us  no  other  way  of  salva- 
tion, no  man  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  coM  be  saved."  In  the  same 
place  he,  with  approbation,  cites  Mr.  Lockers  words,  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
Israelites,  he  sap,  "  all  endeavors  after  righteousness  w^e  lost  labor,  since  any 
one  slip  forfeited  life,  and  it  was  imppssible  for  them  to  expect  aught  but  death.** 
Our  author  speaks  of  it  as  impossible  for  the  law  requiring  sinless  obedience,  to 
give  life,  not  that  the  law  was  weak  in  itself,  but  through  the  weakness  of  our 
flesh-  Therefore  he  says,  he  conceives  the  Law  not  to  he  a  dispensation  suitable 
to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in  its  present  state.  These  things  amount 
to  a  full  confession,  that  the  proneness  in  men  to  sin,  and  to  a  demerit  of,  and 
just  exposedness  to  eternal  ruin  hj  sin,  is  universally  invincible,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  atnounts  to  absolute,  invincible  necessity ;  which  surely  is  the  high- 
est kind  of  tendency  or  propensity ;  and  that  not  the  less  for  his  laying  fliis 
propensity  to  our  infirmity  or  weakness,  which  may  seem  to  intimate  some  defect, 
rather  than  any  thing  positive :  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  best 
divines,  that  all  sin  originally  comes  from  a  defective  or  privative  cause.  But 
sin  does  not  cease  to  be  sin,  or  a  thing  not  justly  exposing  to  eternal  ruin  (as 
implied  in  Dr.  Taylor's  own  words)  for  arising  from  mfirmity  or  defect ;  nor 
does  any  invincible  propensity  to  sin,  cease  to  dSb  a  propensity  to  such  demerit 
of  eternal  ruin,  because  the  proneness  arises  from  such  a  cause. 

It  is  manifest,  that  this  tendency  which  has  been  proved,  does  not  consist  in 
any  particular  external  circumstances,  that  some  or  many  are  in,  peculiarly 
tempting  or  influencing  their  minds ;  but  is  inherent,  and  is  seated  in  that  nature 
which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  which  they  tarry  with  them  wherever  thej 
go,  and  still  remains  the  same,  however  circumstances  may  differ.  For  it  is 
implied  in  what  has  been  proved,  and  shown  to  be  confessed,  that  the  same 
event  comes  to  pass  in  aU  circumstances,  that  any  of  mankind  ever  are,  or  can 
be  under  in  the  world.  [Li  God^s  sight  no^man  living  can  he  justified  ;  but  all 
are  sinners,  and  exposed  to  condemnation^  This  is  true  of  persons  of  all  con- 
stitutions, capacities,  conditions,  manners,  opinions  and  educations ;  iii  all  coun- 
tries, climates,  nations  and  ages ;  and  through  all  the  mighty  changes  and 
revolutions,  wtich  have  come  to  pass  in  the  habitable  world. 

We  have  the  same  evidence,  that  the  propensity  in  this  case  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  does  not  arise  from  any  particular  circumstances,  as 
we  have  in  any  case  whatsoever  ;  which  is  only  by  the  effects  appearing  to  be 
the  same  in  all  changes  of  time  and  place,  and  under  all  varieties  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  in  this  way  only  we  judge,  that  any  propensities,  which  we  ob- 
serve in  mankind,  are  such  as  are  seated  in  their  nature,  in  all  other  cases.  It 
is  thus  we  judge  of  the  mutual  propensity  betwixt  the  sexes,  or  of  the  disposi- 
tions which  are  exercised  in  any  of  the  natural  passions  or  appetites,  that  they 
truly  belong  to  the  nature  of  man ;  because  they  are  observed  in  mankind  in 
general,  through  all  countries,  nations,  and  ages,  and  in  all  conditions. 

If  any  should  say,  though  it  be  evident  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  state 
of  things  to  this  general  event,  that  all  mankind  should  fail  of  perfect  obedi- 
ence, and  should  sin,  and  incur  a  demerit  of  eternal  ruin ;  and  also  that  this 
tendency  does  not  lie  in  any  distinguishing  circumstances  of  any  particular  peo- 
ple, person,  or  age ;  yet  it  may  not  lie  in  man's  nature,  but  in  the  general  con- 
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stitution  and  frame  of  this  world,  into  -which  men  are  bom ;  though  the  nature 
of  man  may  be  good,  without  any  evil  propensity  inherent  in  it ;  yet  the  nature 
and  universal  state  of  this  earthly  world  may  be  such  as  to  be  full  of  so  many 
and  strong  temptations  everywhere,  and  of  such  a  powerful  influence  on  such 
a  creature  as  man,  dwelling  in  so  infirm  a  body,  &c.,  that  the  result  of  the 
whole  may  be  a  strong  and  infallible  tendency  in  such  a  state  of  things^  to  the 
sin  and*  eternal  ruin  of  every  one  of  mankind. 

^Jp  this  I  would  reply,  that  such  an  evasion  will  not  at  all  avail  to  the  pur- 
pose of  those  whom  I  oppose  in  this  controveisy^  K  alters  not  the  case  as  to 
this  question,  whether  man  is  not  a  a;eature  that  in  his  present  state  is  depraved 
and  ruined  by  propensities  to  sin.    ^  any  creature  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
proves  evil  in  its  proper  place,  or  in  the  situation  which  Qod  has  assigned  it  in 
the  universe,  it  is  of  an  evil  nature.^  That  part  of  the  system  is  not  good,  which 
is  not  good  in  its  place  in  the  s}stem  ;  and  those  inherent  qualities  of  that  part 
of  the  system,  which  are  not  good,  but  corrupt,  in  that  place,  are  justly  looked 
upon  as  evil  inherent  qualities.     That  propensity  is  truly  esteemed  to  belong  to 
the  nature  of  any  being,  or  to  be  inherent  in  it,  that  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  its  nature,  considered  together  with  its  proper  situation  in  the  uni- 
versal system  of  existence,  whether  that  propensity  be  good  or  bad.    It  is  the 
nature  of  a  stone  to  be  heavy  j  but  yet,  if  it  were  placed,  as  it  might  be,  at  a 
distance  from  this  world,  it  would  have  no  such  quality.     But  seeing  a  stone  is 
of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will  have  this  quality  or  tendency,  in  its  proper  place, 
here  in  this  world,  where  God  has  made  it,  it  is  properly  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
pensity belonging  to  its  nature :  and  if  it  be  a  good  propensity  here  in  its  pro- 
per place,  then  it  is  a  good  quality  of  its  nature ;  but  if  it  be  contrariwise,  it  is 
an  evil  natural  quality.    So,  if  mankind  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  have 
a  universal,  effectual  tendency  to  sin  and  ruin  in  this  world,  where  God  has 
made  and  placed  them,  this  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  pernicious  tendency  be- 
longing to  their  nature.    There  is,  perhaps,  scarce  any  such  thing  in  beings  iiot 
independent  and  self-existent,  as  any  power  or  tendency,  but  what  has  some 
dependence  on  other  beings,  which  they  stand  in  some  connection  with,  in  the  uni- 
versal system  of  existence :  pmpensities  are  no  propensities,  any  otherwise,  than 
as  taken  with  their  objects.    Q]hus  it  is  with  the  tendencies  observed  in  natural 
bodies,  such  as  gravity,  magnetism,  electricity,  &c.     And  thus  it  is  with  the 
propensities  observed  in  the  various  kinds  of  animals ;  and  thus  it  is  with  most 
of  the  propensities  in  created  spiritsrl 

It  may  further  be  observed,  thafli  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  as  to  the  con- 
troversy concerning  an  agreeableness  with  God's  moral  perfections  of  such  a 
dispossd  of  things,  that  man  should  come  into  the  world  m  a  depraved,  ruined 
state,  by  a  propensity  to  sin  and  ruin ;  whether  God  has  so  ordered  it,  that  this 
propensity  should  lie  in  his  nature  considered  alone,  or  with  relation  to  its  situa- 
tion in  the  universe,  and  its  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  system  to  which 
the  Creator  has  united  it ;  which  is  as  much  of  God's  ordering,  as  man's  nature 
itself,  most  simply  considered. 

Dr.  Taylor  (p.  188,  189),  speaking  of  the  attempt  of  sonae  to  solve  the 
diflBculty  of  God^s  being  the  author  of  our  nature,  and  yet  that  our  nature  is 
polluted,  by  suppoang  that  God  makes  the  soul  pure,  but  unites  it  to  a  polluted 
body  (or  a  body  so  made,  as  tends  to  pollute  the  soul),  he  cries  out  of  it  as 
weak  and  insufficient,  and  too  gross  to  be  admitted.  "  For  (says  he),  who  infu- 
sed the  soul  into  the  body  ?  And  if  it  is  polluted  by  being  infused  into  the 
body,  who  is  the  author  and  cause  of  its  pollution  ?  And  who  created  the 
body,"  &c  But  is  not  the  case  just  the  same,  as  to  those  who  suppose  that 
Vol.  n  41  ^  . 
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God  made  the  soul  pure,  and  jjlaces  it  in  a  polluted  world,  or  a  world  tending 
by  its  natural  state  m  which  it  is  made^  to  pollute  the  soul,  or  to  have  such  an 
influence  upon  it,  that  it  shall  without  fail  be  polluted  with  sin,  and  eternally 
ruined  ?  Here,  may  not  I  also  cry  out,  on  as  good  grounds  as  Dr.  Taylor,  Who 
placed  the  soul  here  m  this  world  ?  And  if  &e  world  be  polluted,  or  soxon* 
stituted  as  naturally  and  infallibly  to  pollute  the  soul  with  sih,  who  is  the  causi 
of  this  pollution  ?    And  who  created  the  world  ? 

Though  in  the  place  now  cited,  Dr.  Taylor  so  insists  upon  it,  that  God  musi 
be  answerable  for  the  pollution  of  the  soul,  if  he  has  infused  or  put  the  soul 
into  a  body  that  tends  to  pollute  it  j  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  which  he  himself 
supposes  to  be  the  fact,  with  respect  to  the  soul's  being  created  by  God,  in  such 
a  body  as  it  is,  and  in  such  a  world  as  it  is  ;  in  a  place  which  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe,  where  he  says,  "  We  are  apt^  in  a  world  full  of  temp- 
tation, to  be  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites."  And  if  so,  according  to  his 
way  of  reason,  God  must  be  the  author  and  cause  of  this  aptness  to  be  drawn 
into  sin.  Again,  page  143,  we  have  these  words,  "  Who  drinketh  in  iniquity 
like  water  1  Who  is  attended  with  so  many  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to 
indulge  them  ?"  In  these  words  our  author  in  effect  says  the  individual  thing 
that  he  cries  out  of  as  so  gross,  viz.,  the  tendency  of  the  body,  as  God  has  made 
it,  to  pollute  the  soul  which  he  has  mfused  into  it  These  sensual  appetites, 
which  incline  the  soul,  or  make  it  apt  to  a  sinful  indulgence^  are  either  from 
the  body  which  God  hath  made,  or  otherwise  a  proneness  to  sinful  indulgence 
is  immediately  and  originally  seated  in  the  soul  itself,  which  will  not  mend  the 
matter  for  Dr.  Taylor. 

I  would  here  lastly  observe,  that  our  author  insists  upon  it,  page  42,  S.,  that 
this  lowar  world  where  we  dwell,  in  its  present  state,**  is  as  it  was,  when,  upon 
a  review,  God  pronounced  it,  and  all  its  furniture,  very  good.  And  that  the 
present  form  and  furniture  of  the  earth  is  full  c^  God's  nches,  mercy  and  good- 
ness, and  of  the- most  evident  tokens  of  his  love  and  bounty  to  the  mhabitants." 
If  so,  there  can  be  no  room  for  such  an  evasion  of  the  evidences  from  fact,  of 
the  universal,  infallible  tendency  of  man's  nature  to  sin  and  eternal  perdition, 
as  that  the  tendency  there  is  to  this  issue,  does  not  lie  in  man's  nature,  but  in 
the  general  constitution  and  frame  of  this  earthly  world,  which  God  hath  made 
to  be  the  habitation  of  mankmd. 


SECTION  III, 


That  Propensity,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  in  the  nature  oi  all  mankind,  mast  be 
a  very  evil,  depraved  and  pernicious  Propensity ;  tnakinf  it  manifest,  that  the  soul 
of  man,  as  it  is  by  oature.  is  in  a  corrupt,  fallen  and  ruined  state ;  which  is  the  other 
part  of  the  consequence,  arawn  from  the  proposition  laid  down  in  the  first  Section. 

The  question  to  be  considered,  in  order  to  determine  whether  man's  nature 
is  not  depraved  and  ruined,  is  not,  whether  he  is  not  inclined  to  perform  as 
m^ny  good  deeds  as  had  ones  ;  but  which  of  these  two  he  preponderates  to,  in  the 
frame  of  his  heart,  and  state  of  his  nature,  a  stale  of  innocence  andrighteousness, 
and  favor  with  God  ;  or  a  state  of  sin,  guiltiness,  and  abhorrence  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Persevering  sinless  righteousness,  or  else  the  guilt  of  sin,  is  the  altema- 
tive,  on  the  decision  of  which  depends  (as  is  confessed),  according  to  the  nature 
and  truth  of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  according  to  the  rule  of  right, 
and  of  perfect  justire,  man's  being  approved  and  accepted  of  his  Maker,  and 
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eternally  blessied  as  good ;  or  his  being  rejected,  thrown  away,  and  cursed  as 
bad.  And  therefore  the  determination  of  the  tendenqr  of.  man's  heart  and  na 
tore,  with  respect  to  these  terms,  is  that  which  is  to  be  looked  at,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  his  nature  is  good  or  evil,  pure  or  corrupt,  sound  or  ruined. 
If  such  be  man's  nature,  and  state  of  his  hesurt,  that  he  has  an  infallibly  effec- 
tual propensity  to  the  latter  of  those  terms ;  then  it  is  wholly  impertinent  to  talk 
of  the  innocent  and  kind  actions,  even  of  criminals  themselves ^  surpassing  their 
crimes  tn  nvnibers^  and  of  the  prevailing  innocence^  good  nature,  industry,  feli' 
city,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  Let  never  so  many 
thousands  or  millions  of  acts  of  honesty,  good  nature,  &c,  be  supposed ;  yet,  by 
the  supposition,  there  is  an  unfailing  propensity  to  such  moral  evil,  as  in  its 
dreadful  consequences  infinitely  outweighs  all  effects  or  consequences  of  any 
supposed  good.  Surel3r  that  tendency,  which,  in  effect,  is  an  infallible  tendency 
to  eternal  destruction,  is  an  infinitely  dreadful  and  pernicious  teni^ency ;  and 
tiiat  nature  and  frame  of  mind,  which  implies  such  a  tendency,  must  be  an  infi- 
nitely dreadful  and  pernicious  firame  of  mind.  It  would  be  much  more  absurd 
to  suppose  that  such  a  state  of  nature  is  good,  or  not  bad,  under  a  notion  of 
men's  doing  more  honest  and  kind  tUn^s  than  evil  ones ; .  than  to  say,  the  state 
of  that  ship  is  eood  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in,  that  is  such  as  cannot  hold 
together  through  the  voyage,  but  will  infallibly  founder  and  sink  by  the  way ; 
under  a  notion  that  it  may  probably  go  great  part  of  the  way  before  it  sinks,  or 
that  it  will  proceed  and  sail  above  water  more  hours  than  it  will  be  in  sinking  : 
or  to  pronounce  that  road  a  good  road  to  go  to  such  a  place,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  plain  and  safe,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  dangerous,  and  certainly 
fatal  to  them  that  travel  in  it ;  or  to  can  that  a  good  propensity,  which  is  an  in- 
flexible inclination  to  travel  in  such  a  way. 

A  propensity  to  that  sin  which  brings  God's  eternal  vn^th  and  curse  (which 
has  been  proved  to  belcmg  to  the  nature  of  man)  is  evil,  not  only  as  it  is.ca/a- 
mitous  and  sorrowful,  ending  in  ^at  natural  evil,  but  as  it  is  odious  and  de^ 
testable  :  for  by  the  supposition,  it  tends  to  that  moral  evil,  by  which  the  subject 
becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  liable,  as  such,  to  be  condemned,  and 
utterly  rejected,  and  cursed  by  him.  This  also  makes  it  evident,  that  the  state 
which  it  has  been  proved  mankind  are  in,  is  a  corrupt  state  in  a  mord  sense, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  rule  of 
moral  rectitude  and  goodness.  That  tendency  which  is  opposite  to  that  which 
the  moral  law  requires  and  insists  upon,  and  prone  to  that  which  the  moral  law 
utterly  forbids,  and  eternally  condemns  the  subject  for,  is  doubtless  a  corrupt  ten- 
dency, in  a  moral  sense. 

2So  that  this  depravity  is  both  odious,  and  also  pernicious,  fatal  and  destruc- 
tive, in  the  highest  sense,  as  inevitably  tendmg  to  that  which  implies  man's  eter* 
nal  ruin ;  it  shows  that  man,  as  he  is  by  nature,,  is  in  a  deplorable  and  undone 
state,  in  the  highest  sense.  And  this  proves  that  men  do  not  come  into  the 
world  perfectly  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  without  any  just  exposedneas 
to  his  displeasure.  For  the  being  by  nature  in  a  lost  and  ruined  state,  in  the 
highest  sense,  is  not  consistent  with  being  by  nature  in  a  state  of  favor  with 
God. 

But  if  any  should  still  insist  on  a  notion  of  men's  good  deeds  exceeding  their 
bad  ones,  and  that,  seeing  the  good  that  is  in  men  is- more  than  countervails  the 
evil,  they  cannot  beproperly  denominated  evil ;  all  persons  ahd  things  being 
most  properly  denominated  from  that  which  prevails,  and  has  the  ascendant  in 
them,  I  would  say  further,  that, 

I  presume  it  will  be  allowed,  that  if  there  is  in  man's  nature  a  tendenqr  to 
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guilt  and  ill  desert,  in  a  vast  overbalance  to  yirtue  and  merit ;  or  a  propensity 
to  that  sin,  the  evil  and  demerit  of  which  is  sd  great,  that  the  value  and  merit 
that  is  in  him,  or  in  all  the  virtuous  acts  that  ever  he  performs,  are  as  nothing  to 
it ;  then  truly  the  nature  of  man  may  be  said  to  be  corrupt  and  eviL 

That  this  is  the  true  case,  may  be  demonstrated  by  what  is  evident  of  the 
infinite  heinousness  of  sin  against  Grod,  from  the  nature  of  things.  The  heinous- 
ness  of  this  must  rise  in  some  proportion  to  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  re- 
gard the  Divine  Being ;  and  that  must  be  in  some  proportion  to  his  worthiness 
of  regard  ;  which  doubtless  is  infinitely  beyond  the  worthiness  of  any  of  our  fel- 
low creatures.  But  the  merit  of  our  respect  or  obedience  to  God  is  not  infinite. 
The  merit  of  respect  to  any  being  does  not  increase,  but  is  rather  diminished, 
in  proportion  to  the  obligations  we  are  under  in  strict  justice  to  pay  him  that 
respect.  [There  is  no  great  merit  in  paying  a  debt  we  owe,  and  by  the  highest 
possible  obligations  in  strict  justice  are  obhged  to  pay,  but  there  is  great  deme- 
rit in  refusing  to  pay  itl  That  on  such  accounts  as  these  there  is  an  infinite  de- 
merit in  all  sin  against  God,  which  must  therefore  immensely  outweigh  all  the 
merit  which  can  be  supposed  to  be  in  our  virtue,  I  think,  is  capable  of  full  de- 
.  monstration ;  and  that  the  futility  of  the  objections  which  some  have  made 
against  the  ar^ment,  might  moat  plainly  be  demonstrated.  But  I  shall  omit  a 
particular  consideration  of  the  evidence  of  this  matter  from  the  nature  of  things, 
as  I  study  brevity,  and  lest  any  should  cry  out,  Metaphysics  !  as  the  manner  ot 
some  is,  when  any  argument  is  handled  against  any  tenet  they  are  fond  of,  with 
a  close  and  exact  consideration  of  the  nature  of  things.  And  this  is  not  so  ne- 
cessary in  the  present  case,  inasmuch  as  the  point  asserted,  namely,  that  he  who 
commits  any  one  sin,  has  guilt  and  ill  desert,  which  is  so  ^reat,  that  the  value, 
and  merit  of  all  the  good  which  it  is  possible  he  should  do  m  his  whole  life,  is 
as  nothing  to  it ;  I  say  this  point  is  not  only  evident  by  metap/iysicsj  but  is 
plainly  demonstrated  by  what  has  been  shown  to  be^c^,  with  respect  to  God's 
own  constitutions  and  dispensations  towards  mankind ;  as  particularly  by  this, 
that  whatever  acts  of  virtue  and  obedience  a  man  perfonns,  yet  if  he  trespasses 
in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  any  the  least  sin,  he,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
so  according  to  the  exact  truth  of  things,  and  the  proper  demerit  of  sin,  is  ex- 
posed to  be  wholly  cast  out  of  favor  with  God,  and  subjected  to  his  curse,  to  be 
utterly  and  eternally  destroyed.  This  has  been  proved,  and  shown  to  be  the 
doctrine  which  Dr.  Taylor  abundantly  teadbes.  But  how  can  it  be  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  things,  and  exactly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth  and  right- 
eousness, thus  to  deal  with  a  creature  for  the  least  sinful  act,  though  he  should 
perform  ever  so  many  thousands  of  honest  and  virtuous  acts,  to  countervail  the 
evil  of  that  sin  1  Or  how  can  it  be  agreeable  to  the  exact  truth  and  real  deme- 
rit of  things,  thus  wholly  to  cast  off  the  deficient  creature,  without  any  regard 
to  the  ment  of  all  his  good  deeds,  unless  that  be  in  truth  the  case,  that  the  value 
and  merit  of  all  those  good  actions,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  heinousness  of  the 
least  sin  1  If  it  were  not  so,  one  would  thidc,  that  however  the  offending  per- 
son might  have  some  proper  punishment,  yet,  seeing  there  is  so  much  virtue  to 
lay  in  the  balance  against  the  guilt,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  that  he  should  find  some  favor,  and  not  be  altogether  rejected,  and  made 
the  subject  of  perfect  and  eternal  destruction ;  and  thas  no  account  at  all  be 
made  of  all  his  virtue,  so  much  as  to  probure  him  the  least  relief  or  hope.  How 
can  such  a  constitution  represent  sin  in  its  proper  colors^  and  accofding  to  its 
true  nature  and  desert  (as  Dr.  Taylor  says  it  does),  unless  this  be  its  true  nature, 
that  it  is  so  bad,  that  even  in  the  least  instance  it  perfectly  swallows  up  all  the 
value  of  the  sinner's  supposed  good  deeds,  let  them  be  ever  so  many.   So  that  this 
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matter  is  not  left  tor  our  nietaphysics  or  philosophy;  the  great  Lawgiver,  and 
infallible  Judge  of  the  universe,  has  clearly  decided  it,  in  the  revelation  he  has 
made  of  what  is  agreeable  to  exact  truth,  justice,  and  the  nature  of  things,  in 
his  revealed  law,  or  rule  of  righteousness. 

He  that  ii»any  respect  or  degree  is  a  transgressor  of  God*s  law,  is  a  wicked 
man,  yea,  wholly  wicked  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  all  his  goodness  being  esteem- 
ed nothing,  having  no  account  made  of  it,  when  taken  together  with  his  wick- 
edness. And  therefore,  without  any  regsird  to  his  righteousness,  he  is,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  and  so  by  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice,  to  be  treated  as 
worthy  to  be  rejected,  abhorred,  and  cursed  forever ;  and  must  be  so,  unless 
grace  interposes,  to  cover  hi^  transgression.  But  men  are  really,  in  thenaselves, 
what  they  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  by  the  voice  of  strict  equity  and  jus- 
tice ;  however  they  may  be  looked  upon,  and  treated  by  infinite  and  unmerited 
mercy.  • 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  appears,  all  mankind  have  an  infallibly  effectual 
propensity  to  that  moral  evil,  which  infinitely  outweighs  the  value  of  all  the 
good  that  can  be  in  them ;  and  have  such  a  disposition  of  heart,  that  the  cer- 
tain consequence  of  it  is,  their  heme  in  the  eye  of  perfect  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, wicked  men.  And  I  leave  all  to  judge,  whether  such  a  disposition  be  not 
in  the  eye  of  truth  a  depraved  disposition. 

Agreeably  to  these  things,  the  Scripture  represents  all  mankind,  not  only  as 
having  guilt,  but  immense  guilt,  which  they  can  have  no  merit  or  worthiness  to 
countervail.  Such  is  the  representation  we  have  in  Matth.  xviii.  21,  to  the  end. 
There,  on  Peter's  inquiring.  How  often  his  brother  should  trespass  against  him, 
and  he  forgive  him,  whether  until  seven  times  ;  Christ  replies,  I  say  not  unto 
thee,  tmtil  seven  times ,  hut  until  seventy  times  seven;  apparently  meaning, 
that  he  should  esteem  no  number  of  offences  too  many,  and  no  degree  of 
injury  it  is  possible  our  neighbor  should  be  guilty  of  towards  us,  too  great  to  be 
forgiven.  For  which  this  reason  is  given  in  the  parable  therelfollowing,  that, 
if  ever  we  obtain  forgiveness  and  favor  with  God,  ne  must  pardon  that  guilt  and 
injury  towards  his  majesty,  which  is  immensely  greater  than  the  greatest  inju- 
ries that  ever  men  are  gmlty  of  one  towards  another,  yea,  than  the  sum  of  all 
their  injuries  put  together,  let  them  be  ever  so  many,  and  ever  so  great ;  sp  that 
the  latter  would  be  but  as  a  hundred  pence  to  ten  thousand  talents,  which  im- 
mense debt  we  owe  to  God,  and  have  nothing  to  pay ;  which  implies,  that  we 
have  no  merit  to  countervail  any  part  of  our  guilt  And  this  must  be,  because 
if  all  that  may  be  called  virtue  in  us,  be  compared  with  our  ill  desert,  it  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  as  nothing  to  it  The  parable  is  not  to  represent  Peter's  case  in 
particular,  but  that  of  all  who  then  were,  or  ever  should  be,  Christ's  disciples. 
It  appears  by  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse.  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly 
Father  do,  ijye,fr<ym  your  hearts,  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  tres' 


Therefore  how  absurd  must  it  be  for  Christians  to  object  against  the  depravity 
of  man's  nature,  a  greater  number  of  innocent  and  kind  actions,  than  of  crimes ; 
and  to  talk  of  a  prevailing  innocen<r^,  good  nature,  industry  and  cheerfulness  of 
the  ereater  part  of  mankind  1  Innnitely  more  absurd,  than  it  would  be  to  in- 
sist that  the  domestic  of  a  prince  was  not  a  bad  servant,  because  though  some« 
times  he  contemned  and  anronted  his  master  to  a  great  degree,  yet  he  did  not 
spit  in  his  master's  face  so  often  as  he  performed  acts  of  service ;  or,  than  it 
would  be  to  affirm,  that  his  spouse  was  a  good  wife  to  him,  because,  although  she 
committed  adultery,  and  that  with  the  slaves  and  scoundrels  sometimes,  yet  she 
did  ndt  do  this  so  often  as  she  did  the  duties  of  a  wife.    These  notions  would  be 
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absurd,  'because  the  crimes  are  too  heinous  to  be  atoned  for  by  many  honesi 
actions  of  the  servant  or  spouse  of  the  prince ;  there  being  a  vast  disproportion 
between  the  merit  of  the  one,  and  the  ill  desert  of  the  other ;  but  in  no  measure 
so  great,  nay  infinitely  less,  than  that  between  the  demerit  of  our  offences  against 
God,  and  the  value  of  our  acts  of  obedience.  • 

Thus  1  have  gone  through  with  my  first  argument ;  havmg  shown  the  evi* 
dence  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  1  laid  down,  at  first,  and  proved  its  conse- 
quence. But  there  are  many  other  thmgs,  that  manifest  a  very  corrupt  tendency 
or  disposition  in  man's  nature,  in  his  present  state,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in 
the  following  Sections. 


SECTION  IV. 


The  clq)ravity  of  Nature  appears  by  a  propensity  in  all  to  Sin  immediately,  as  soon  as 
they  are  capable  of  it,  and  to  Sin  continually  and  progressively ;  and  also  by  the 
remains  of  Sin  in  the  best  of  Men. 

Tae  great  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  in  that  they  muver- 
sally  commit  sin,  who  spend  any  long  time  in  the  world,  but  in  that  men  are 
naturally  so  prone  to  sin,  that  none  ever  fail  of  immediately  transgressing 
God's  law,  and  so  of  bringing  bfinite  guilt  on  themselves,  and  exposing  them- 
selves to  eternal  perdition,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it 

The  Scriptures  are  so  very  express  in  it,  that  all  mankind,  all  fleshy  all  the 
vx>rldf  every  man  limngy  aie  guilty  of  sin;  that  it  must  at  least  be  understood, 
every  one  that  is  come  to  be  capable  of  bein^  active  in  duty  to  God,  or  sin 
against  him,  is  guilty  of  sin.  There  are  multitudes  in  the  world  who  have  but 
very  lately  be^n  to  exert  their  faculties,  as  moral  agents ;  and  so  are  but  just 
entered  on  theigstate  of  trial,  as  acting  for  themselves.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands constantly  in  the  world,  who  have  not  lived  one  month,  or  week,  or  day 
since  they  have  arrived  to  any  period  thai  can  be  assigned  from  their  birth  to 
twenty  years  of  a^e.  And  if  there  be  not  a  strong  propensity  in  man's  nature 
to  sin,  that  should,  as  it  were,  harry  them  on  to  speedy  transgression,  and  they 
have  no  guilt  previous  to  their  personal  sinning,  what  should  hinder,  bat  that 
there  might  always  be  a  great  number  of  such  as  act  for  themselves  on  the 
stage  of  the  world,  and  are  answerable  for  themselves  to  Grod,  who  have  hitk- 
erto  kept  themselves  free  from  sin,  and  have  perfectly  obeyed  Crod's  law,  and 
so  are  righteous  in  God's  sight,  with  the  righteousness  of  the  law ;  anid  if  they 
should  be  called  out  of  the  world  without  any  longer  tiial  (as  great  numbers 
die  at  all  periods  of  life)  would  be  justiKed  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  ?  And  how 
then  can  it  be  true,  that  in  God^s  sight  no  man  living  can  be  justified,  that  no 
man  can  be  just  wUh  God,  and  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  nojlesh  can  bejus^ 
tifiedy  because  by  the  law  is  the  krunoledge  of  Sin  ?  And  what  should  hinder  but 
that  there  may  always  be  many  in  the  world,  who  are  capable  subjects  of  instruct 
tion  and  counsel,  and  of  prayer  to  God,  for  whom  the  calls  of  God's  word  to 
repentance  and  to  seek  pardon  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  foi^ive  others 
their  injuries,  because  they  need  that  God  should  forgive  them,  w^d  not  be 
proper ;  and  for  whom  the  Lord's  prayer  is  not  suitalde,  wherein  Christ  directs 
all  his  followers  to  pray,  that  God  would  forgive  thdr  sins,  as  they  fo^ve 
those  that  trespass  against  them  ? 

If  there  are  any  in  the  world,  though  but  lately  become  capable  of  acting 
for  themselves,  as  subjects  of  the  law  ^  Crod,  who  are  perfect^  free  from  sin, 
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socb  stre  most  likely  to  be  fouad  among  the  children  of  Christian  parents,  Avho 
give  them  the  most  pious  education,  and  set  them  the  best  examples ;  and  there- 
tore  such  would  never  be  so  likely  to  be  found  in  any  part  or  age  of  the  world, 
as  in  the  primitive  Christian  church,  m  the  first  ag^  of  Christianity  (the  age  of 
the  churdi's  greatest  purity)  so  long  after  Christianity  had  been  established, 
that  there  had  been  time  for  great  numbers  of  children  to  be  bom,  and  educated 
by  those  primitive  Christians*  It  was  in  that  age,  and  in  such  a  part  of  that 
age,  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  his  fkst  epistle  to  the  Christians  that 
then  were.  But  if  there  was  then  a  nnmber  of  them  come  to  umjerstanding, 
who  were  perfectly  free  from  sin,  wl^  does  he  write  as  he  does  ?^Tjohn  i. 8 — 
10,  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  tnlFthith  is  not 
in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
to  cleanse  us  firom  all  unrighteousness.  If  yre  say  that  we  nave  not  sinned,  we 
make  him  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.'^ 

If  any  should  object,  that  this  is  an  oveiiuaining  of  things ;  and  that  it  sup- 
poses a  greater  nicenesB  and  exactness  than  is  obsen  ed  in  Scripture  representations 
and  expressions,  to  infer  from  these  expressions,  that  all  men  sin  immediately  as 
soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it  To  this  1  would  say,  that  I  think  the  argu- 
ments used  are  truly  solid,  and  do  really  and  justly  conclude,  either  that  men  are 
bom  guilty,  and  so  are  chargeable  with  sin  before  they  come  to.  act  for  them- 
selves, or  else  conunit  sin  immediately,  without  the  least  time  intervenb^,  after 
they  are  capable  of  understanding  their  obligation  to  God,  and  reflectmg  on 
themselves  ;  and  that  the  Scripture  clearly  determines,^  there  is  not  one  such 
person  in  the  world,  free  from  sin. :  But  whether  this  be  a  straining  things  up 
to  too  great  an  exactness,  or  not ;~  yet  I  suppose,  none  that  do  not  entirely  set 
aside  the  sense  of  such  Scriptures  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  deny  those  prop- 
ositions which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  allows  to  be  contained  in  some  of  them,  will 
deny  they  prove,  that  no  considerable  titne  passes  after  men  are  capable  of  acting 
for  themselves,  as  the  suhjects  of  God's  law,  before  they  are  guilty  of  sin  ;  be- 
cause if  the  time  were  considerable,  it  would  be  great  enough  to  deserve  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  as  an  exception  to  such  univarsal  propositions,  as,  In  thy  sight 
thaU  no  man  litHng  he  justified^  &c.  And  if  this  be  allowed,  that  men  are  so 
prone  to  sin,,  that  in  fact  all  mankind  do  mi,  as  it  were^  immediatdy,  after  th^ 
Gome  to  be  capable  of  it,  or  fail  not  to  sin  so  soon,  that  no  considerable  time  passes 
before  they  run  mto  transgression  against  God  ;  it  does  not  much  alter  the  cas^, 
as  to  the  present  argument  If  the  time  of  freedom  from  sin  be  so  small,  as  not 
to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  forementioned  universal  propositions  of  Scripture, 
it  is  also  so  small,  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  present  argument. 

Again,  the  reality  and  greatness  of  the  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears  in 
this,  that  he  has  a  prevailing  propensity  to  be  continually  signing  against  God. 
Wha,t  has  been  observed  above,  will  clearly  prove  this.  That  same  disposition 
of  nature,  which  is  an  effectual  propensity  to  immediate  sin,  amounts  to  a  pro- 
penaty  to  continual  sin.  For  a  being  prone  to  continual  sinning,  is  nothing  but 
&  proneness  to  immediate  sin  continued.  Such  appears  to  be  me  tendency  of 
nature  to  sin,  that  as  soon  as  ever  man  is  capable,  K  causes  him  immediately  to 
^y  without  suffering  any  considerable  time  to  pass  without  sin.  And  therefore, 
if  the  same  propensity  be  continued  undiminished,  there  will  be  an  equal  tendency 
to  immediate  sinning  again,  without  any  considerable  time  passing.  And  so 
the  same  will  always  be  a  disposition  still  immediately  to  sin,  with  as  little  time 
Paaaiiig  without  sin  afterwards,  as  at  first.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  given 
^hy  smning  must  be  immediate  at  first,  is  that  the  disposition  is  so  great,  that 
It  will  not  suffer  any  considerable  time  to  pass  without  sin  ;  and  therefore,  the 
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same  dispodtion  bein^  continued  m  equal  degree,  without  some  new  restraukt, 
or  contrary  tendency,  it  will  still  equally  tend  to  the  same  effect  And  though 
it  is  true,  the  propensity  may  be  diminished,  or  have  restrabts  laid  upon  it,  by 
gracious  disposals  of  Providence,  or  merciful  influences  of  God's  spirit ;  yet 
this  is  not  owing  to  nature.  That  strong  propensity  of  nature,  by  which  men 
are  so  prone  to  immediate  sinning  at  first,  has  no  tendency  in  itself  to  a  dimi- 
nution ;  but  rather  to  an  increase ;  as  the  continued  exercise  of  an  evil  dispo- 
sition, in  repeated  actual  sins,  tends  to  strengthen  it  more  and  more ;  agree- 
able to  that  observation  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  p.  228,  "  We  are  apt  to  be  drawn 
into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,  and  when  once  we  are  under  the  government  of 
these  appetites,  it  is  at  least  exceeding  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  recover 
ourselves,  by  the  mere  force  of  reascMi."  The  increase  of  strength  of  dispo^- 
tion  in  such  a  case,  is  as  in  a  falling  body,  the  strength  of  its  tendency  to 
descend  is  continually  increased,  so  long  as  its  motion  is  continued.  Not  only  a 
constant  commission  of  sin,  but  a  constant  increase  in  the  habits  and  practice  of 
wickedness,  is  the  true  tendency  of  man's  depraved  nature,  if  unrestrained  by 
divine  grace  ;  as  the  true  tendency  of  the  natui^  of  a  heavy  body,  if  obstacles 
are  removed,  is  not  only  to  fall  with  a  continued  motion,  but  with  a  constantly 
increasing  motion-  And  we  see,  that  increasing  iniquity  is  actually  the  conse- 
quence of  natural  depravity,  in  most  men,  notwithstanding  all  the  restraints  ihej 
have.  Dispositions  to  €vil  are  commonly  much  stronger  m  adult  persons,  than 
in  children,  when  they  first  begin  to  act  m  the  world  as  rational  creatures. 

If  sin  be  such  a  thing  as  Dr.  Taylor  represents  it,  p.  69,  "  A  thing  of  an 
odious  and  destructive  nature,  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  our  nature,  and  infi- 
nitely hateful  to  God ;"  then  such  a  propensity  to  continual  and  increasing  sin, 
must  be  a  very  evil  disposition.  And  if  we  may  judge  of  the  pemiciousness  of 
an  inclination  of  nature,  by  the  evil  of  the  effect  it  naturally  tends  to,  the  pro- 
pensity of  man's  nature  must  be  evil  indeed ;  for  the  soul  being  immortal,  Dr. 
Taylor  acknowledges,  p.  94,  iS.,  it  will  follow  from  what  has  been  observed  above, 
that  man  has  a  natural  disposition  to  one  of  these  two  things ;  either  to  an  in- 
crease of  wickedness  without  end,  or  till  vnckedness  comes  to  be  so  great,.that 
the  capacity  of  his  nature  will  not  allow  it  to  be  greater.  This  being  what  his 
wickedness  will  come  to  by  its  natural  tendency,  if  divine  grace  does  not  pre- 
vent, it  may  as  truly  be  said  to  be  the  effect  which  man's  natural  corruption 
tends  to,  as  that  an  acorn  in  a  proper  soil,  truly  tends  by  its  nature  to  become  a 
great  tree. 

Again,  that  sin  which  is  remaining  m  the  hearts  of  the  best  men  on  earth, 
makes  it  evident,  that  man's  nature  is  corrupt,  as  he  comes  into  the  world.  A 
remaining  depravity  of  heart  in  the  ^eatest  saints,  may  be  argued  from  the  sins 
of  most  of  those  who  are  set  fi)rth  m  Scripture  as  the  most  eminent  instances 
and  examples  of  virtue  and  piety  ;  and  is  also  manifest  from  this,  that  the 
Scripture  represents  all  God's  children  as  standing  in  need  of  chastisement. 
Heb.  xii.  6—8,  "  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth  ;  and  scourgeth 
every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  What  son  is  he,  whom  the  father  chasteneth 
not  1  If  ye  are  without  chastisement,  then  are  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons."  But 
this  is  directly  and  fully  asserted  in  some  places  ;  as  in  that  forementioned, 
Eccles.  vii.  20,  «*  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and 
sinneth  not."  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there  is  no  man  on  earth,  that  is  so 
just,  as  to  have  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  righteousness,  as  not  to  commit  any 
sin.  Yea,  the  Apostle  James  speaks  of  all  Christians  as  often  sinning,  or  com- 
mitfing  many  sins  ;  even  in  that  primitive  age  of  the  Christian  church,  an  age 
Jistinguished  from  all  others  by  eminent  attainments  in  holiness ;  James  iiL  2, 
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'*  In  many  thin^  ^e  all  oiTend.'"  And  that  there  is  pollution  in  the  hearts  of 
all,  as  the  remainder  of  moral  filth  that  was  there  smtecedent  to  all  attempts  or 
means  for  purification,  is  very  plainly  declared,  in  Prov.  xx.  9,  "  Who  can  say, 
I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin  ?" 

According  to  Dr.  Taylor,  men  come  into  the  world  wholly  free  from  sinful 
propensities.  And  if  so,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  already  said,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  hinder  j  but  that  many,  without  bemg  better  than  they  are  by 
nature,  might  perfectly  avoid  the  commission  of  sin.  But  much  more  might  this 
be  the  case  with  men  after  they  had,  by  care,  diligence,  and  good  practice,  attained 
those  poative  habits  of  virtue,  whereby  they  are  at  a  much  greater  distance  from 
sin,  than  they  were  naturally ;  which  this  writer  supposes  to  be  the  case  with 
many  good  men.  But  since  the  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  the  best  men  in  the 
world  do  often  commit  sin,  and  have  remaining  pollution  of  heart,  this  makes  it 
abundantly  evident,  that  men,  when  they  are  no  otherwise  than  they  were  by  na- 
ture, without  any  of  those  virtuous  attainments,  have  a  sinful  depravity  3  yea, 
must  have  great  corruption  of  nature. 


SECTION   V. 


The  depravity  of  Nature  appears,  in  that  the  general  Con8e(;^uence  of  the  State  and 
Tendency  of  Man's  Nature  is  a  much  greater  Decree  of  Sin.  than  Rigliteousness ; 
not  only  with  respect  to  Value  and  Demerit,  but  Matter  and  Quantity. 

I  HAVE  before  shown,  that  there  is  a  propensity  in  man's  nature  to  that 
sm,  which  in  heinousness  and  ill  desert  immensely  outweighs  all  the  value  and 
merit  of  any  supposed  good,  that  may  be  in  him,  or  that  he  can  do.  I  now 
proceed  to  say  further,  that  such  is  man's  nature,  in  his  present  state,  that  it 
tends  to  this  lamentable  effect;  that  there  should  at  all  times,  through  the 
course  of  his  life,  be  at  least  much  more  sin  thari  righteousness,  not  only  as  to 
weight  and  valuCy  but  as  to  matter  and  measure  ;  more  disagreement  of  heart 
and  practice  from  the  law  of  God,  and  from  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  than 
agreement  and  conformity. 

The  law  of  God  is  the  rule  of  right,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often  calls  it :  it  is  the 
measure  of  virtue  and  sin :  so  much  agreement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so 
much  is  there  of  rectitude,  righteousness,  or  true  virtue,  and  no  more ;  and  so 
much  disagreement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so  much  sin  is  there. 

Having  premised  this,  the  following  thmgs  may  be  here  observed. 

I.  The  degree  of  disagreement  from  this  rule  of  light  is  to  be  determined, 
not  only  by  the  degree  of  distance  from  it  in  excess ,  but  also  m  defect;  or  in 
other  words,  not  only  in  positive  transgression,  or  doing  what  is  forbidden^  but 
also  in  withholding  what  is  required.  The  Divine  Lawgiver  does  as  much  pro- 
hibit the  one  as  the  other,  and  does  as  much  charge  the  latter  as  a  sinful  breach 
of  h'ls  law,  exposing  to  his  eternal  wrath  and  curse,  as  the  former.  Thus  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  as  described  Matth.  xxv.,  the  wicked  are  condemned  as 
cursed  to  everlasting  fire,  for  their  sin  in  defect  and  omission  :  Ivjos  an  hungered, 
and  ye  gave  me  no  meat,  &c.  And  the  case  is  thus,  not  only  when  the  defect 
is  m  word  or  behavior,  but  in  the  inward  temper  and  exercise  of  the  mind.  1 
Cor.  xvi.  22,  "  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema 
Maranatha."  Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  sentence  and  punishment  of  the 
wicked  (Matth.  xxv.  41,  46),  says,  p.  159,  "  It  was  manifestly  for  want  of 
benevolence,  love  and  compassion  to  their  fellow  creatm*es,  that  they  were 
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condemned/'  And  elsewhere,  as  was  observed  befoicey  he  says,  that  the  iaw  of 
Ood  extends  to  the  latent  principles  of  sin  to  forbid  them,  and  to  condemn  to 
eternal  destruction  for  them.  And  if  so,  it  doubtless  also  extends  to  the  inward 
principles  of  holiness,  to  require  them,  and  in  like  manner  to  condemn  for  the 
want  of  them- 

II.  The  sum  of  our  duty  to  God,  required  in  his  law,  is  bve  to  God;  taking 
love  in  a  large  sense,  for  the  true  regard  of  our  hearts  to  God,  implying  esteem, 
honor,  benevolence,  gratitude,  complacence,  &c.  This  is  not  only  very  plain  by 
the  Scripture,  but  it  is  evident  in  itself  The  sum  of  what  the  law  of  God  requires, 
is  doubtless  obedience  to  that  law ;  no  law  can  require  more  than  that  it 
be  obeyed.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  obedience  to  God  is  nothing,  any  otherwise 
than  as  a  testimony  of  the  respect  of  our  hearts  to  God :  without  the  heart,  man's 
external  acts  are  no  more  than  the  motions  of  the  limbs  of  a  wooden  image, 
have  no  more  of  the  nature  of  ekher  sin  or  righteousness.  It  must  therefore 
needs  be  so,  that  love  to  God,  or  the  respect  of  the  heart,  must  be  the  sum  of 
the  duty  required  towards  God  in  his  law.  ' 

III.  It  therefore  appe^^  from  the  premises,  that  whosoever  withholds  more 
of  that  love  or  respect  of  heart  from  God,  which  his  law  requires,  than  he  affords, 
has  more  sin  than  righteousness.  Not  only  he  that  has  less  divine  love,  than 
passions  and  affections  which  are  opposite ;  but  also  he  that  does  not  love  God 
half  so  much  as  he  ought,  or  has  reason  to  do,  has  justly  more  verong  than  right 
imputed  to  him ;  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  reason,  he  has 
more  irregularity  than  rectitude,  with  regard  to  the  law  of  love.  The  sinful  dis- 
respect or  unrespectfulness  of  his  heart  to  God,  is  greater  than  his  respect  to  him. 

But  what  considerate  person  is  there,  even  among  the  more  virtuous  part  of 
mankind^  but  what  would  be  ashamed  to  say,  and  protess  before  God  or  men,  that 
he  loves  God  half  so  much  as  he  ought  to  do ;  or  that  he  exercises  one  haJf  of 
that  esteem,  honor  and  gratitude  towards  God,  which  would  be  altogether  be- 
coming him ;  considering  what  God  is,  and  what  great  manifestations  He  has 
made  of  his  transcendent  excellencv  and  goodness,  and  what  benefits  he  receives 
from  him  ?  And  if  few  or  none  of  the  best  of  men  can  with  reason  and  truth 
mak&.even  such  a  profession,  how  far  from  it  must  the  generality  of  mankind  be  ? 
[^e  chief  and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  commands  of  the  moral  law, 
requires  us  '^  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  wUk  all  our  hearts^  and  wUh  all  our  souls ^ 
with  all  our  strengthy  and  all  our  mind  ;*'  that  is  plainly,  with  all  that  is  within 
us,  or  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  our  nature ;  all  that  belongs  to,  or  is  compre- 
hended within  the  utmost  extent  or  capacity  of  our  heart  and  soul,  and  mind 
and  strength,  is  required.  God  is  in  himself  worthy  of  infinitely  greater  love, 
than  any  creature  can  exercise  towards  him ;/  he  is  worthy  of  love  equal  to  his 
perfections,  which  are  infinite :  God  loves  Hiinself  with  no  greater  love  than  he 
IS  worthy  of,  when  he  loves  himself  infinitely ;  but  we  can  give  God  no  more 
than  we  have.  Therefore,  if  we  give  him  so  much,  if  we  love  him  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  we  are  excused ;  but  when  what  is  pro- 
posed, is  only  that  we  should  love  him  as  much  as  our  capacity  will  allow,  this 
excuse  of  want  of  capacity  ceases,  and  obligation  takes  hold  of  us ;  and  we  are 
doubtless  obliged  to  love  God  to  the  utmost  of  what  is  possible  for  us,  with  such 
faculties,  and  such  opportunities  and  advantages  to  Know  God,  as  we  have. 
And  it  is  evidently  implied  in  this  great  commandment  of  the  law,  that  our  love 
to  God  should  be  so  great,  as  to  have  the  most  absolute  possession  of  all  the 
so^il,  and  the  perfect  government  of  all  the  prmciples  and  springs  of  action  that 
arc  in  our  nature. 

Though  it  is  not  easy,  precisely  (o  fix  the  limits  of  man's  capacity,  as  to 
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love  to  God ;  yet  in  general  we  may  determine^  that  his  capacity  o£  lore  is  co- 
extended  widi  his  capacity  of  knowledge ;  the  exercise  of  the  understanding 
opens  the  way  for  the  exercise  of  the  pther  faculty.    Now,  though  we  cannot 
have  any  proper  positive  understanding  of  God's  infinite  excellency ;  yet  the 
c&{>acity  of  the  human  understanding  is  very  great,  and  may  be  extended  far. 
It  is  needless  to  dispute,  how  far  man's  knowledge  may  be  said  to  be  strictly 
comprehensive  of  things  that  are  very  great,  as  of  the  extent  of  the  expanse  of 
the  heavens,  or  of  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  of  such  a  great 
number,  as  of  the  many  millions  of  its  imiabitants.    The  word  comprehensive 
seems  to  be  ambiguous,    fiut  doubtless  we  are  capable  of  some  proper  positive 
understanding  of  the  greatness  of  these  things,  in  comparison  of  other  things 
tl^t  we  know,  as  unspeakably  exceeding  them.    We  are  capable  of  some  clear 
understanding  of  the  greatness  or  considerableness  of  a  whole  nation ;  or  of  the 
whole  world  of  mankind,  as  vastly  exceeding  that  of  a  particular  person  or 
feonily.    We  can  positively  understand  that  the  whole  gk)be  of  the  earth  is 
vastly  greater  than  a  particular  hill  or  mountain.    And  can  have  some  good 
poative  apprehension  of  the  starry  heavens,  as  so  ^eatly  exceeding  the  globe 
of  the  earUi,  that  the  latter  is  as  it  were  nothing  to  it    So  the  human  faculties 
are  capable  of  a  real  and  clear  understanding  of  the  greatness,  glory  and  good- 
ness  of  God,  and  of  our  dependence  upon  hun,  from  the  manifestations  which 
God  has  made  of  himself  to  mankind,  as  being  beyond  all  expression  above 
that  of  the  most  excellent  human  friend,  or  earthly  object    And  so  we  are 
capable  of  an  esteem  and  love  to  God,  which  shall  be  proportionable,  and  as 
much  exceeding  that  which  we  have  to  any  creature. 

These  things  may  help  us  to  form  some  judgment,  h6w  vastly  the  generality 
of  mankinds  fall  below  their  duty,  with  respect  to  love  to  God;  yea,  how  far 
they  are  from  coming  halfway  to  that  height  of  love,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
rule  of  right.  SureJy  if  our  esteem  of  Uod,  desires  after  him,  and  delight  in 
him,  were  such  as  become  us,  considering  the  things  forementioned,  they  would 
exceed  our  regard  to  other  things  as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  eaolli,  and 
would  swallow  up  all  other  affections  hke  a  deluge.  But  how  far,  how  exceed- 
ing far,  are  the  generality  of  the  world  from  any  appearance  of  being  influenced 
and  governed  by  such  a  degree  of  divine  love  as  this  I 

If  we  consider  the  love  of  God,  with  reject  to  that  one  kind  of  exercise 
of  it,  namely,  gratitude^  how  far  indeed  do  the  generality  of  mankind  come 
short  of  the  ruk  of  right  and  reason  in  this !  If  we  consider  how  various,  in- 
numerable, and  vast  the  benefits  are  we  receive  from  God,  and  how  infinhely 
great  and  wonderful  that  grace  of  his  is,  which  is  revealed  and  offered  to  them 
ttiat  live  under  the  gospel,  in  that  eternal  salvation  which  is  procured  by  God's 
^ving  his  only  b^otten  Son  to  die  for  sinners ;  and  also  how  unworthy  we  are 
all,  deserving  (as  Dr.  Taylor  confesses)  eternal  perdition  under  God's  wrath  and 
curse ;  how  great  is  the  gratitude  that  would  become  us,  who  are  the  subjects 
of  so  many  and  great  benefits,  and  have  such  grace  towards  poor,  sinful,  lost 
mankind  set  before  us  in  so  affecting  a  manner,  as  in  the  extreme  sufferings  of 
the  Son  of  God,  being  carried  through  those  pains  by  a  love  stronger  than  death, 
a  love  that  conquered  those  mighty  agonies,  a  love  whose  length,  and  breadth, 
and  depth,  and  height,  passes  knowledge  ?  But  oh !  What  poor  returns !  How 
little  the  gratitude !  How  low,  how  cold  and  inconstant  the  affection  in  the  best, 
compared  with  the  obligation !  And  what  then  shall  be  said  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  generality  ?    Or  rather,  who  can  express  the  ingratitude  ? 

If  it  were  so,  that  the  greater  part  part  of  them  that  are  called  Christian^ 
were  no  enemies  to  Christ  in  heart  and  practice,  werci  not  governed  by  principles 
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opposite  to  him  and  his  gospel,  but  had  some  real  love  and  gratitude ;  yet  it 
their  love  folk  vastly  short  of  the  obligation  or  occasion  given,  they  are  guihy 
of  shameful  and  odious  ingratitude.  As  when  a  man  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  instance  of  transcendent  generosity,  whereby  he  has  been  relieved  from  the 
most  extreme  calamity,  and  brought  into  very  opulent,  honorable,  and  happy 
circumstances,  by  a  benefactor  of  excellent  character;  and  yet  expresses  no 
more  gratitude  on  such  an  occasion  than  would  be  requisite  for  some  kindness 
comparatively  infinitely  small,  he  may  justly  fall  under  the  imputation  of  vile 
unthankfulness,  and  of  much  more  ingratitude  than  gratitude ;  though  he  may  have 
no  ill  wilb  to  his  benefactor,  or  no  positive  affection  of  mind  contrary  to  thank- 
fulness and  benevolence.  What  is  odious  in  him  is  his  defect,  whereby  he  falls 
so  v^tly  below  his  duty. 

^pr.  TurnbuU  abundantly  insiste)  that  the  forces  of  the;,  affections  naturally  in 
man  are  well  proportioned;  andoften  puts  a  question  to  this  purpose:  How 
man's  nature  could  have  been  better  constituted  in  this  respect  1  How  the  af- 
fections of  his  heart  could  have  been  better  proportioned  1  I  will  now  mention 
one  instance,  out  of  many  that  might  be  mentioned : 

Man,  if  his  heart  were  not  depraved,  might  have  had  a  dispo^tion  to  graU' 
tude  to  God  for  his  goodness,  in  proportion  to  his  disposition  to  anger  towards 
men  for  their  injuries.  When  I  say  in  proportion,  I  mean  considenn^  the  great- 
ness and  number  of  favors  and  injuries,  and  the  degree  in  which  £e  one  and 
the  other  are  unmerited,  and  the  benefit  received  by  the  former,  and  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  latter.  Is  there  not  an  apparent  and  vast  difference  and  in- 
equality in  the  dispositions  to  these  two  kinds  of  affection,  in  the  generality  of 
both  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and  little  children  ?  How  ready  is  resent- 
ment for  injuries  received  from  men !  And  how  easily  is  It  raised  m  most,  at 
least  to  an  equality  with  the  desert !  And  is  it  so  with  respect  to  gratitude  for 
benefits  received  from  God,  in  any  degree  of  comparison  ?  Dr.  Turnbull  pleads 
for  the  natural  disposition  to  anger  fi3r  injuries,  as  being  good  and  useful ;  but 
surely  gratitude  to  God,  if  we  were  inclined  to  it,  would  be  at  least  as  good  and 
useful  as  the  other. 

How  far  the  generality  of  mankind  are  from  their  duhr  with  respect  to  love 
to  God,  will  further  appear,  if  we  consider  that  we  are  obliged  not  only  to  love 
him  with  a  love  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received ;  but  true  love  to  God  prima- 
rily consists  in  a  supreme  regard  to  him  for  what  he  is  in  himsel£  The  tendency 
of  true  virtue  is  to  treat  every  thing  as  it  is,  and  according  to  its  nature.  And 
if  we  regard  the  Most  High  according  to  the  infinite  dignity  and  glory  of  his 
nature,  we  shall  esteem  and  lov6  him  with  all  our  heart  and  soul,  and  to  the 
*utmost  of  the  capacity  of  our  nature,  on  this  account ;  and  not  primarily  because 
he  has  promoted  our  interest  If  God  be  infinitely  excellent  in  himself,  then  he 
is  infmitely  lovely  on  that  account,  or  in  other  words,  infinitely  worthy  to  be 
loved.  And  doubtless,  if  he  be  worthy  to  be  loved  for  this,  then  he  ought  to  be 
loved  for  this  And  it  is  manifest  there  can  be  no  true  love  to  him,  if  he  be 
not  loved  for  what  he  is  in  himself.  For  if  we  love  him  not  for  his  own  sake, 
but  for  something  else,  then  our  love  is  not  terminated  on  him,  but  on  something 
else,  as  its  ultimate  object  That  is  no  true  value  for  infinite  worth,  which  im- 
plies no  value  for  that  worthiness  in  itself  considered,  but  only  on  the  accoimt 
of  something  foreign.  Our  esteem  of  God  is  fundamentally  defective,  if  it  be 
not  primarily  for  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  that 
is  valuable  in  him  in  any  respect.  If  we  loye  not  God  because  he  is  what  he 
is,  but  only  because  he  is  profitable  to  us,  in  truth  we  love  him  not  at  all ;  if  we 
seem  to  love  him,  our  love  is  not  to  him,  but  to  something  else. 
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And  now  I  must  leave  it  to  every  one  to  judge  for  himself^  from  his  own 
opportunities  of  observation  and  information  concerning  mankind,  how  little 
there  is  of  thi^  disinterested  love  to  God,  this  pure  divine  affection,  in  the  world« 
How  veiy  little  indeed  in  comparison  of  other  affections  altogether  diverse,  which 
perpetually  urge,  actuate  and  govern  mankind,  and  k6ep  the  world,  through  all  ' 
nations  and  ages,  in  a  continual  agitation  and  commotion !  This  is  an  evidence 
of  a  horrid  contempt  of  God,  reigning  in  the  world  of  mankind.  It  would 
justly  be  esteemed  a  great  instance  of  disrespect  and  contempt  of  a  prince,  if 
one  of  his  subjects,  when  he  came  into  his  house,  should  set  him  below  his 
meanest  slave.  But  in  setting  the  Infinite  Jehovah  below  earthly  objects  and 
enjoyments,  men  degrade  him  below  those  things,  between  which  and  him  there 
is  an  infinitely  greater  distance,  than  between  the  highest  earthly  potentate,  and 
the  most  abject  of  mortals.  Such  a  conduct  as  the  generality  of  men  are  guilty 
of  towards  God,  contmually  and  through  all  ages,  in  innumerable  respects, 
would  be  accounted  the  most  vile,  contemptuous  treatment  of  a  fellow  creMure 
of  distinguished  dignity.  Particularly  men's  treatment  of  the  offers  God  makes 
of  himself  to  them  as  meir  Friend,  their  Father,  their  God,  and  everlasting  por- 
tion ;  their  treatment  of  the  exhibitions  he  has  made  of  his  unmeasurable  love, 
aftd  the  boundless  riches  of  his  grace  in  Christ,  attended  with  earnest  repeated 
cal)s»  counsels,  expostulations  and  entreaties,  as  also  of  the  most  dreadful  threat* 
enings  of  his  eternal  displeasure  and  vengeance. 

Sefore  I  finish  this  Section,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  in  reply  to  an 
objection,  some  may  be  ready  to  make  against  the  force  of  that  argument,  which 
has  been  used  to  prove  that  men  in  general  have  more  sin  than  righteousness, 
namely,  that  they  do  not  come  half  way  to  that  degree  of  love  to  God,  which 
becomes  them,  and  is  their  duty. 

The  objection  is  this :  that  the  argument  seems  to  prove  too  much,  in  that 
ifwill  prove,  that  even  gqod  men  themselves  have  more  sin  than  holiness,  which 
also  has  been  supposed.  But  if  this  were  true,  it  would  follow  that  sin  is  the 
prevalent  principle  even  in  good  men,  and  that  it  is  the  principle  which  has  the 
predominancv  in  the  heart  and  practice  of  the  truly  pious,  which  is  plainly 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 

I  answer,  if  it  be  indeed  so,  that  there  is  more  sin,  consisting  in  defect  of 
required  holiness,  than  there  is  of  holiness  m  good  men  in  this  world;  yet  it 
will  not  follow  that  sin  has  the  chief  government  of  their  heart  and  practice,  for 
two  reasons. 

1.  They  may  love  God  more  than  othei"  things,  and  yet  there  may  not  be  so 
much  love,  as  there  is  want  of  due  love ;  or  in  other  words,  they  may  love  God 
more  than  the  world,  and  therefore  the  love  of  God  may  be  predominant,  and 

Jet  may  not  love  God  near  half  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do.  This  need  not 
e  esteemed  a  paradox :  a  person  may  love  a  father,  or  some  great  fiiend  and 
benefactor,  of  a  very  excellent  character,  more  than  some  other  object,  a  thou- 
sand times  less  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  affection,  and  yet  love  him  ten  times 
less  than  he  ought ;  and  so  be  chargeable,  all  thin^  considered,  with  a  deficien- 
cy  in  respect  and  gratitude,  that  is  vei^  unbecommg  and  hateful.  If  love  to 
God  prevails  above  the  love  of  other  things,  then  virtue  will  prevail  above  evil 
afiections,  or  positive  principles  of  sin ;  by  which  principles  it  is,  that  sin  has  a 

Eositive  power  and  influence..  For  evil  affections  radically  consist  in  inordinate. 
>Ye  to  other  things  besides  God ;  and  therefore,  virtue  prevailing  beyond  these, 
will  have  the  governing  influence.     The  predominance  of  the  love  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  more  from  the  nature  of  the  object  loved,  and  the 
nature  of  the  principle  of  true  love,  than  the  degree  of  the  principle.'    The  ob- 
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ject  is  one  of  supreme  loveliness ;  immensely  above  all  other  objects  in  worthi- 
ness of  regard ;  and  it  is  by  such  a  transcendent  eitcellency,  that  he  is  God,  and 
worthy  to  be  regarded  and  adored  as  God ;  and  he  that  truly  loves  Grod,  loves 
him  as  God:  true  Jove  acknowledges  him  to  be  God,  or  to  be  divinely  and 
supremely  excellent;  and  must  arise  from  some  knowledge,  sen^e,  and  convic- 
tion of  his  worthiness  of  supreme  respect ;  and  though  the  sense  and  view 
of  it  may  be  very '  imperfect,  and  the  love  that  arises  from  It  in  like  manner  im- 
perfect;  yet  if  there  be  any  realizing  view  of  such  divine  excellency,  it  must 
cause  the  heart  to  respect  God  above  all. 

2.  Another  reason,  why  a  principle  of  holiness  maintains  the  dominion  in 
the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  the  nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  promises 
of  that  covenant,  on  which  true  Christian  virtue  relies,  and  which  engage 
God*s  strength  and  assistance  to  be  on  its  side,  and  to  help  it  against  the  enemy, 
that  it  may  not  be  overcome.  The  just  live  by  faith.  Holiness'  in  the  Chris- 
tian, or  h&  spiritual  life,  is  maintained,  as  it  has  respect  by  faith  to  its  author 
and  finisher ;  and  derives  strength  and  efficacy  from  the  divine  fountain,  and 
by  this  means  overcomes.  For,  as  the  apostle  says.  This  is  the  mdory  that  over" 
comes  the  worlds  even  ourfaitL  It  is  our  faith  in  him  who  has  promised, 
never  to  leave  nor  forsake  his  people,  and  not  to  forsake  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  nor  suffer  his  people  to  be  tempted  above  their  ability,  and  that  his  grace 
shall  be  sufficient  for  them,  and  that  his  strength  shall  be  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness^  and  that  where  he  has  begun  a  good  work  he  will  carry  it  on  to  the  day 
of  Christ 


SECTION  VI. 


The  Corruption  of  Man's  Nature  appears  by  its  Tendency,  in  its  present  State,  to  an 
extreme  degree  of  Folly  and  Stupidity  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

It  appears,  that  man's  nature  is  greatly  depraved,  by  an  apparent  proneness 
to  an  exceeding  stupidity  and  sottiiSihess  in  those  things  wherein  his  duty  and 
main  interest  are  chiefly  concerned. 

I  shall  mstance  in  two  things,  viz.,  men's  proneness  to  idolatry ;  and  so  gen- 
eral and  great  a  disregard  of  eternal  things,  as  appears  in  them  that  live  mider 
the  light  of  the  gospel. 

f  iTis  manifest,  that  man's  nature  in  its  present  state  is  attended  with  a  great 
pro^erisity  to  forsake  the  acknowlefcinent  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to 
fall  into  the  most  stupid  idolatry.  This  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  known 
fact,  on  abundant  trial :  inasmuch  as  the  world  of  mankind'in  general  (except- 
ing one  small  people,  miraculously  delivered  and  preserved)  through  all  nations, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  ages  after  ages,  continued  without  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  overwhelmed  in  gross  idolatry,  without  the  least 
appearance  or  prospect  of  its  recovering  itself  from  so  great  blindness,  or_re- 
turning  from  its  brutish  principles  and  customs,  till  delivered  by  divine  grac(^ 

In  order  to  the  most  just  arguing  from  fact,  concerning  the  tendency  of  miirs 
nature,  as  that  is  in  itself,  it  should  be  inquired  what  the  event  has  been,  where 
nature  has  been  left  to  itself,  to  operate  according  to  its  own  tendency,  with  least 
opposition  made  to  it  by  any  thing  supernatural ;  rather  than  in  exempt  places, 
where  the  infinite  power  and  grace  of  God  have  interposed,  and  extraordinary 
means  have  been  used  to  stem  the  current,  and  bring  men  to  true  religion  and 
virtue.    As  to  the  means  by  which  God's  people  of  old,  in  the  Ime  of  Abraham, 
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^ere  delivered  and  preserved  from  idolatry,  they  were  miraculous,  and  of  mere 
grace :  notwithstandbg  which,  th^  were  often  relapsing  into  the  notions  and 
ways  of  the  heathen ;  and  when  they  had  backslidden,  never  were  recovered, 
but  by  divine  gracious  interposition*  And  as  to  the  means  by  which  many 
Gentile  nations  have  been  di^vercd  since  the  days  of  the  gospel,  they  are  such 
a«  have  been  wholly  owing  to  most  wonderful,  miraculous,  and  infinite  grace. 
(God  was  under  no  obligation  to  bestow  on  the  heathen  world  greater  advan- 
tages than  they  had  in  the  ages  of  theic  gross  darkness ;  as  appears  by  the 
fact,  that  God  actually  did  not,  for  so  long  a  time,  bestow  greater  advaqtag€^ 

Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes  (J&y,  p.  1),  "  That  in  ahout  four  hunched 
years  after  the  flood,  the  generality  of  mankind  were  fallen  into  idolatry."  And 
thus  it  was  everywhere  through  the  world,  excepting  among  that  people  that 
was  saved  and  preserved  by  a  constant  series  of  miracles,  through  a  variety  of 
countries,  nations,  and  climates,  great  enovgh  ;  and  through  excessive  changes, 
revolutions,  and  ages,  nwmerous  enough^  to  be  a  sufficient  trial  of  what  man* 
kind  are  prone  to,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  sufficient  trial. 

That  men  should  forsake  the  true  God  for  idols,  is  an  evidence  of  the  most 
astonishing  folly  and  stupidity,  by  God's  own  testimony,  Jer.  ii.  12,  13  :  "  Be 
astonished,  0  y^  heavens,  at  this,  and  be  ye  horribly  afraid,  be  ye  very  deso- 
late, saith  the  Lord:  for  my  people  have  committed  two  evils;  they  have 
forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  livme  waters,  and  have  hewed  out  to  themselves 
cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water."  And  that  mankind  in  gen- 
eral did  thus,  so  soon  after  the  flood,  was  from  the  evil  propensity  of  their  hearts, 
and  because  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knmdedge  ;  as  is  evident  by 
Rom.  i.  28.  And  the  universality  of  the  effect  shows  that  the  cause  was  uni- 
versal, and  not  any  thing  belonging  to  the  particular  circmnstances  of  one,  or 
only  some  nations  or  ages,  but  something  belonging  to  that  nature  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  nations,  and  that  remains  the  same  tlirough  all  ages.  And  what 
other  cause  could  this  great  effect  possibly  arise  from,  but  a  depraved  disposi-^ 
tion,  natural  to  all  maxutind  1  It  could  not  arise  from  want  of  a  sufficient  capa- 
city or  means  of  knowlege.  This  is  in  effect  confessed  on  all  hands.  Dr. 
TmnAxKxW  {Christian  Phuosophyt  "p*  21)  says  as  follows:  "The  existence  of 
one  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good  mind,  the  author,  creator,  upholder,  and 

governor  of  all  things,  is  a  truth  that  Ues  plain  and  obvious  to  all  that  will  but 
link."  And  (ibid.  p.  246\  "  Moral  knowledge,  whicbis  the  most  important 
of  all  knowledge,  may  easily  be  acquired  by  aU  men."  And  again  (ibid.  p. 
292),  "  Every  man  by  himself,  if  he  would  duly  employ  his  mind  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  God  about  him,  or  in  the  examination  of  his  own 
fitune,  might  make  very  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God.  This  all  men,  generally  speaking,  might  do,  with  very  little 
assistance ;  for  they  have  all  sufficient  abilities  for  thus  employing  their  minds, 
and  have  all  sufficient  time  for  it"  Mr.  Locke  says  {Human  Understandings  p. 
4,  Chap.  iv.  p.  242,  Edit  11),  ^^  Our  own  existence,  and  the  sensible  parts  of 
the  universe,  offer  proofs  of  a  Deity  so  clearly  and  cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that 
I  deem  it  impossible  for  a  considerate  man  to  withstand  them.  For  I  judge  it 
as  certain  and  dear  a  truth,  as  can  anywhere  be  delivered,  that  the  invisible 
things  of  God  are  clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  And  Dr. 
Tayloi  himself  (in  p>  78)  says,- "The  light  given  to  all  ages  and  nations 
of  the  world,  is  sufficient  for  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  their  duty." 
And  in  p.  111>  112,  citing  those  words  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  it.  14,  15,  says, 
**  This  clearly  supposes  that  the  Gentiles^  who  were  then  in  the  world,  might 
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have  done  the  things  contained  in  the  law  by  nature,  or  thar  natural  power." 
And  in  one  of  the  next  sentences,  he  says, "  The  apostle  in  Rom.  i.  19 — ^21, 
afhrins  that  the  Gentiles  had  light  sufficient  to  have  seen  God's  eternal  power 
and  Godhead,  in  the  works  of  creation ;  and  that  the  reason  why  they  did  not 
glorify  him  as  God,  was  because  they  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
had  darkened  their  foolish  heart ;  so  that  they  were  without  excuse."  And 
in  his  paraphrase  on  those  verses  in  the  1st  of  Romans  he  speaks  of  the  '^  veiy 
heathens,  that  were  without  a  written  revelation,  as  having  that  clear  and  evi- 
dent discovery  of  God's  being  and  perfections,  that  they  are  inexcusable  in  not 
glorifying  him  suitably  to  his  excellent  nature,  and  as  the  author  of  their  bei^ 
and  enjoyments."  And  in  p.  146,  S.,  he  says,  "  God  afibrds  eveiy  man  suflt 
cient  light  to  know  his  duty."  If  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world  have  sufficient 
light  for  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  their  duty  to  him,  then  even  such  nations 
and  a^es,  in  which  the  most  brutish  ignorance  and  barbarity  prevailed,  had  suffi- 
cient hght,  if  they  had  had  but  a  disposition  to  improve  it ;  and  then  much  more 
those  of  the  heathen,  which  were  more  knowing  and  polished,  and  in  i^es  where- 
in arts  and  learning  had  made  greatest  advances,  ^ut  even  in  such  nations  and 
ages,  there  was  no  advance  made  towards  true  religion ;  as  Dr.  Winder  observes 
{History  of  Knowledge^  Vol,  II.  p.  336)  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  Pagan 
religion  degenerated  into  greater  absurdity,  the  further  it  proceeded ;  and  it 
prevailed  in  all  its  height  of  absurdity,  when  the  Pagan  nations  were  polished 
to  the  height  Though  they  set  out  with  the  talents  of  reason^  and  had  solid 
foundations  of  information  to  build  upon,  it  in  fact  proved,  that  with  all  their 
strengthened  faculties,  and  growing  powers  of  reason,  the  edifice  of  religion  rose 
in  the  most  absurd  deformities  and  dispositions,  and  gradually  went  on  in  the 
most  irrational,  disproportioned,  incongruous  systems,  of  which  the  most  easy 
dictates  of  reason  would  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity.  Th^  were  contraiy 
to  all  just  calculations  in  moral  mathematics."  He  observes, "  That  their  gross- 
est abominations  first  began  in  Egypt,  where  was  an  ostentation  of  the  greatest 
progress  in  learning  and  science ;  and  they  never  renounced  clearly  any  of  th«r 
abominations,  or  openly  returned  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  thin^,  and  to  the  original,  genuine  sentiments  of  the  highest  and  most 
venerable  antiquity.  The  Pagan  rehgion  ccHitinued  in  this  deep  state  of  corrup- 
tion to  the  last  The  Pagan  philosophers,  and  inquisitive  men,  made  great 
improvements  in  many  sciences,  and  even  in  morality  itself;  yet  the  inveterate 
absurdities  of  Pagan  idolatry  remamed  without  remedy.  Every  temple  smoked 
with  incense  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  inanimate  material  luminaries,  and 
earthly  elements,  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars  and  Venus,  &c.,  the  patrons  and  exam- 
ples of  almost  every  vice.  Hecatombs  bled  on  the  altars  of  a  thousand  gods  j 
as  mad  superstitions  inspired.  And  this  was  not  the  disgrace  of  our  ignorant, 
untaught  northern  countries  only  j  but  even  at  Athens  itself,  the  infamy  reigned, 
and  circulated  through  all  Greece  ;  and  finally  prevailed,  amidst  all  their  leam- 
mg  and  politeness,  under  the  Ptolemys  in  Egypt,  and  the  CiBsau  at  Rome. 
Now  if  the  knowledge  of  the  Pagan  world,  in  religion,  proceeded  no  further 
than  this  ;  if  they  retained  all  their  deities,  even  the  most  absurd  of  them  their 
deified  beasts,  and  deified  men,  even  to  the  last  breath  of  Pagan  power ;  we  may 
justly  ascribe  the  great  improvements  in  the  world,  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
to  divine  revelation,  either  vouchsafed  in  the  beginning  when  this  knowlec^ 
was  competently  clear  and  copious  ;  or  at  the  death  of  Paganism,  when  this 
light  shone  forth  in  its  consummate  lustre  at  the  coming  of  Christ" 

Dr.  Tajrlor  often  speaks  of  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world,  as  great 
mckednessy  in  which  they  were  wholly  inexcusable ;  and  yet  often  speaks  of  their 
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case  as  remediless,  and  of  them  as  being  dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  recorer 
themselves.  And  if  so,  and  yet,  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  every  age,  and 
every  nation,  and  every  man,  had  sufficient  light  afforded,  to  know  God,  and 
to  know  and  do  their  whole  duty  to  him  ;  then  their  inability  to  deliver  them- 
selves must  be  a  moral  inability,  consisting  in  a  desperate  depravity,  and  most 
evil  disposition  of  heart 

And  if  there  had  not  been  sufficient  trial  of  the  propensity  of  the  hearts  of 
mankind,  through  all  those  ages  that  passed  from  Abraham  to  Christ,  the  trial 
has  been  continued  down  to  this  day,  in  all  those  vast  redons  of  the  face  of 
the  earth,  that  have  remained  without  any  effects  of  the  Tight  of  the  ffospel ; 
and  the  dismal  effect  continues  everywhere  unvaried.  How  was  it  with  that 
multitude  of  nations  inhabiting  south  and  north  America  7  What  appearance 
was  there,  when  the  Europeans  first  came  hither,  of  their  being  recovered,  or 
recovering  in  any  degree,  from  the  grossest  ignorance,  delusions,  and  most 
stupid  Paganism  1  And  how  is  it  at  this  day,  in  those  parts  of  Africa  and 
Ana,  into  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  has  not  penetrated  i 

This  strong  and  universally  prevalent  disposition  of  mankind  to  idolatry, 
of  which  there  has  been  such  great  trial,  and  so  notorious  and  vast  proof,  in 
fact,  is  a  most  glaring  evidence  of  the  exceeding  depravity  of  the  human  nature ; 
as  it  is  a  propensity,  in  the  utmost  degree^  contrary  to  the  highest  end,  the 
main  business,  and  chief  happiness  of  mankind,  consisting  in  the  knowledge, 
service,  and  enjoyment  of  the  hving  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  Uie 
world  ;  in  the  highest  degree  contrary  to  that  for  which  mainly  God  gave 
mankind  more  unoerstanding  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  made  them  wiser 
than  the  fowls 'of  heaven;  which  was,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  ;  and  in  the  highest  degree  contrary  to  the  first  and  greatest 
commandment  of  the  moral  law,  that  we  should  have  no  other  gods  before  Je^ 
hovahf  and  that  we  should  love  and  adore  him  with  all  our  heart,  soul,  mind, 
and  strength.  The  Scriptures  are  abundant  in  representmg  the  idolatry  of  the 
heathen  world,  as  their  exceeding  wickedness,  and  their  most  brutish  stupidit}'. 
They  worship  and  trust  in  idols,  are  said  to  be  like  the  lifeless  statues  they  wor- 
ship, like  mere  senseless  stocks  and  stones,  Ps.  cxv.  4 — 8,  and  cxxxv.  15 — 18. 

A  second  instance  of  the  natural  stupidity  of  the  minds  of  mankind,  that  I 
shall  observe,  is,  that  great  disregard  of  their  own  eternal  interests,  which  ap- 
pears so  remarkably,  so  generally  among  them  that  live  under  the  gospel. 

As  Mn  Locke  observes  {Human  understanding.  Vol.  I.  p.  207^,  **  Were 
the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good,  as  it  appears  in  contemplation,  great- 
er or  less  to  the  understanding,  it  could  never  get  loose  from  the  infinite,  etetnal 
joys  of  heaven,  once  proposed,  and  considered  as  possible ;  the  external  condi- 
tion of  a  fiiture  state  infinitely  outweighmg  the  expectation  of  riches  or  honor, 
or  any  other  worldly  pleasure,  which  we  can  propose  to  ourselves ;  though  we 
should  grant  these  the  more  probable  to  be  obtained."  Again  (p.  228,  229), 
**  He  that  will  not  be  so  far  a  rational  creature,  as  to  reflect  seriously  upon  in- 
finite happiness  and  misery,  must  needs  condemn  hunself,  as  not  making  that 
use  of  his  understanding  he  should.  The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another 
life,  which  the  Almighty  has  established,  as  the  enforcements  of  his  laws,  are  of 
wdght  enough  to  determine  the  choice,  against  whatsoever  pleasure  or  pain 
this  life  can  ^ow.  When  the  eternal  state  is  considered  but  in  its  bare  possi- 
bihty,  which  nobody  can  make  any  doubt  of,  he  that  will  allow  exquisite  and 
endless  happiness  to  be  but  the  possible  consequence  of 'a  good  life  here,  and 
the  contrary  state  the  possible  reward  of  a  bad  one^  must  own  himself  to  judge 
very  much  amiss,  if  he  does  not  conclude  that  a  virtuous  life,  with  the  certain 
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expectation  of  everlasting  bliss,  which  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  yidoos 
one,  with  the  fear  of  that  dreadful  state  of  misery,  which  it  is  very  possible 
may  overtake  the  guilty,  or  at  least  the  terrible,  uncertain  hope  of  annihilation. 
This  is  evidently  so ;  though  the  virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and 
the  vicious  contujual  pleasure ;  which  yet  is  for  the  most  part  quite  otherwise, 
and  wicked  men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  m  their  present  pos- 
session :  nay,  all  things  rightly  considered,  have  I  think  even  the  worst  part 
here.  But  when  infinite  happiness  is  put  in  one  scale,  against  infinite  misery 
in  the  other ;  if  the  worst  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the 
best  that  the  wicked  man  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right ;  who  can,  with- 
out madness  run  the  venture  t  Who  in  his  wits  wotild  choose  to  come  within 
a  possibility  of  infinite  misery  ?  Which  if  he  miss,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be 
got  by  that  hazard :  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  Sober  man  ventures  no- 
thing, against  infinite  happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation  comes  to  pass. 

That  disposition  of  mind  which  is  a  propensity  to  act  contrary  to  reason  is 
a  depraved  disposition.  It  is  not  because  the  faculty  of  reason,  lynich  Grod  has 
given  to  mankind,  is  not  suflScient  fully  to  discover  to  them,  that  forh',  sixty,  or 
a  hundred  years,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  eternity,  infinitely  less  than  a 
second  of  time  to  a  hundred  years,  that  the  greatest  worldly  prosperity  and 
pleasure  is  not  treated  with  most  perfect  disregard,  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
any  degree  of  competition  of  earthly  things,  with  salvation  from  exquisite,  eter- 
nal misery,  and  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  glory  and  felicity ;  as  certainly  it 
would  be,  if  men  acted  according  to  reason.  But  is  it  a  matter  of  doubt  or  con- 
troversy, whether  men  in  general  do  not  show  a  strong  disposition  to  act  far 
otherwise,  from  their  infancy,  till  death  is  in  a  sensible  approach  ?  In  things 
that  concern  men's  temporal  interest,  they  easily  discern  me  difference  between 
things  of  a  long  and  short  continuance.  It  is  no  hard  matter  to  convince  men 
of  the  difference  between  a  bein?  admitted  to  the  accommodations  and  enter- 
tainments of  a  convenient,  beautuul,  well  furnished  habitation,  and  to  partake 
of  the  provisions  and  produce  of  a  plentiful  estate  for  a  day  or  a  night,  and 
having  all  given  to  them,  and  settled  upon  them  as  their  own,  to  possess  as  long 
as  they  live,  and  to  be  theirs,  and  their  heirs'  forever.  There  would  be  no  need 
of  men's  preaching  sermons,  and  spending  their  strength  and  life,  to  convince 
men  of  the  difference.  Men  know  how  to  adjust  things  in  their  dealings  and 
contracts  one  with  another,  according  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  any 
thing  agreed  for  is  to  be  used  or  enjoyed.  In  temporal  affairs,  men  are  sen- 
sible that  it  concerns  them  to  provide  for  future  time,  as  well  as  for  the  pre- 
sent Thus  common  prudence  teaches  them  to  take  care  in  summer  to  lay  up 
for  winter ;  yea,  to  provide  a  fund,  and  get  a  solid  estate,  whence  they  may  be 
supplied  for  a  long  time  to  come.  And  not  only  so,  but  they  are  willing  and 
forward  to  spend  and  be  spent,  to  provide  that  which  will  stand  their  children 
in  stead,  after  they  are  dead ;  though  it  be  quite  uncertain,  who  shall  use  and 
enjoy  what  they  lay  up,  afler  they  have  left  the  world;  and  if  their  childieo 
should  have  the  comfort  of  it,  as  they  desire,  they  will  not  partake  with  them  in 
that  comfort,  or  have  any  more  a  portion  in  any  thing  under  the  sun.  In  things 
which  relate  to  men's  temporal  interest,  they  seem  very  sensible  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Hfe,  especially  of  the  lives  of  others ;  and  to  make  answerable  provi- 
sion for  the  security  of  their  worldly  interest,  that  no  considerable  part  of  it 
may  rest  only  on  so  uncertain  a  foundation,  as  the  life  of  a  neighbor  or  friend 
Common  discretion  leads  men  to  take  good  care  that  their  outward  posses- 
sions be  well  secured  by  a  good  and  firm  title.  In  worldly  concerns  men  are 
liscerning  of  their  opportunities,  and  careful  to  improve  them  before  they  are 
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past.  The  husbandman  is  careful  to  plough  his  ground  and  so'vr  his  seed  in  the 
proper  season,  otherwise  he  knows  he  cannot  expect  a  crop ;  and  when  the 
harvest  is  come,  he  will  not  sleep  away  the  time :  for  he  knows,  if  he  does  so,  the 
crop  will  soon  be  lost  How  careful  and  eagle  eyed  is  the  merchant  to  observe 
and  improve  his  opportunities  and  advantages  to  enrich  himself!  How  apt  are 
men  to  be  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of^  danger  to  their  worldly  estate,  or  any 
thing  that  remarkably  threatens  great  loss  or  danger  to  their  outward  interest ! 
And  how  will  they  bestir  themselves  in  such  a  case,  if  possible  to  avoid  the 
threatened  calamity !  In  things  purely  secular,  and  not  of  a  moral  or  spiritual 
nature,  men  easily  receive  conviction  by  past  experience,  when  any  thmg,  on 
repeated  trial,  proves  unprofitable  or  prejudicial,  and  are  ready  to  take  warning 
by  what  they  have  found  themselves,  and  also  by  the  experience  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  forefathers. 

But  if  we  consider  how  men  generally  conduct  themselves  in  things  on 
Tvhich  their  well  being  does  infinitely  more  depend,  how  vast  is  the  diversity ! 
In  these  things  how  cold,  lifeless  and  dilatory !  With  what  diflBculty  are  a  few 
of  multitudes  excited  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  care  and  diligence,  by  the  in- 
numerable means  used  with  men  to  make  them  wise  for  themselves !  And 
when  some  vigilance  and  activity  is  excited,  how  apt  is  it  to  die  away,  like  a 
mere  force  against  a  natural  tendency  !  What  need  of  a  constant  repetition  of 
admonitions  and  counsels,  to  keep  tfce  heart  from  fallinj^  asleep !  How  many 
objections  are  made!  And  how  are  difficulties  magnified  !  And  low  soon  i^ 
the  mind  discouraged  !  How  many  arguments,  and  often  renewed,  and  vari- 
ously and  elaborately  enforced,  do  men  stand  m  need  of,  to  convince  them  of 
things  that  are  self-evident !  As  that  things  which  are  eternal,  are  infinitely 
more  important  than  things  temporal,  and  me  like.  And  after  all,  how  very 
few  are  convinced  effectually,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  to  a  practical 
preference  of  eternal  things  !  How  senseless  are  men  to  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving their  time  to  provide  for  futurity,  as  to  their  spiritual  interest,  and  their 
welfare  in  another  world  !  Though  it  be  an  endless  futurity,  and  though  it  be 
their  own  personal,  infinitely  important  good,  after  fhey  are  dead,  that  is  to  be 
cared  for,  and  not  the  good  of  their  children,  which  they  shall  have  no  share  in. 
Though  men  are  so  sensible  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  neighbors'  lives,  when 
any  considerable  part  of  their  estates  depends  on  the  continuance  of  them ;  how 
stupidly  senseless  do  they  seem  to  be  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  own  lives,  when 
their  preservation  from  immensely  great,  remediless,  and  endless  misery,  is  risk- 
ed by  a  present  delay,  through  a  dependence  on  future  opportunity  !  What 
a  dreadful  venture  will  men  carelessly  and  boldly  run,  and  repeat  and  multiply, 
with  regard  to  their  eternal  salvation,  who  are  very  careful  to  have  every  thing 
m  a  deed  or  bond  firm,  and  without  a  flaw  !  How  negligent  are  they  of  their 
special  advantages  and  opportunities  for  their  soul's  good  !  How  hardly  awa- 
kened by  the  most  evident  and  imminent  dangers,  threatening  eternal  dfestnic- 
tion,  yea,  though  put  in  mind  of  them,  and  much  pains  taken  to  point  them 
forth,  show  them  plainly,"  and  fully  to  represent  them,  if  possible  to  engage  their 
attention  to  them  !  How  are  they  like  the  horse,  that  boldly  rushes  into  the 
battle !  How  hardly  are  men  convinced  by  their  own  frequent  and  abundant 
experience,  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  earthly  things,  and  the  instability  of 
their  own  hearts  in  their  good  frames  and  intentions  !  And  how  hardly  con- 
vinced by  their  own  observation,  and  the  experience  of  all  past  generations,  of 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  its  enjoyments  !  Psalm  xlix.  11,  &c.,  **  Their  in- 
ward thought  is,  that  their  houses  shall  continue  forever. — Nevertheless,  man 
bemg  in  honor,  abideth  not :  he  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish.    This  their  wat 
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is  their  folly,  yet  their  posterity  approve  their  sayings    lake  dheep  are  thej 
laidia  the  grave." 

In  these  things,  men  that  are  prudent  for  their  temporal  interest,  act  as  if 
they  were  bereft  of  reason  :  '*  They  have  eyes,  and  see  not ;  ears,  and  hear  not ; 
neither  do  they  understand  :  they  are  like  the  horse  and  mule,  that  have  no  un- 
derstanding." Jer.  viii.  7,  "  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times  ;  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time  of  their 
coming;  but  my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord." 

These  things  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  evidences  of  extreme  folly 
and  stupidity,  wherein  men  act  the  part  of  enemies  to  themselves,  as  though  they 
loved  their  own  ruin,  Prov.  viii.  36 ;  "  Laying  wait  for  their  own  blood,"  ProT. 
i.  18.  And  how  can  these  things  be  accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  a  most 
wretched  depravity  of  nature  T  Why  otherwise  should  not  men  be  as  wise  for 
themselves  in  spintual  and  eternal  thi,ngs,  as  in  temporal  ?  All  Christians  will 
confess  that  man's  faculty  of  reason  was  given  him  chiefly  to  enable  him  to  un- 
derstand the  former,  wherein  his  main  interest,  and  true  happmess  consists.  This 
faculty  would  therefore  undoubtedly  be  every  way  as  fit  for  the  understanding 
of  them,  as  the  latter,  if  not  depraved.  The  reason  why  these  are  understood, 
and  not  the  other,  is  not  that  such  things  as  have  been  mentioned,  belonging  to 
men's  spiritual,  eternal  interest,  are  more  obscure  and  abstruse  in  their  own 
nature.  For  instance,  the  difference  betweei;!  long  and  short,  the  need  of  provi- 
ding for  futurity,  the  importance  of  improving  proper  opportunities,  and  of  hav- 
ing good  security,  and  a  sure  foundation,  in  affairs  wherein  our  interest  is  great- 
ly concerned,  &c.,  these  things  are  as  plain  in  themselves  in  religious  matters, 
as  in  other  matters.  And  we  have  far  greater  means  to  assist  us  to  b^  wise  for 
ourselves  in  eternal,  than  in  temporal  things.  We  have  the  abundant  instruct 
tion  of  perfect  and  infinite  wisdom  itself,  to  lead  and  conduct  us  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  so  that  we  may  not  err.  And  the  reasons  of  things  are  most 
clearly,,  variously,  and  abundantly  set  before  us  in  the  word  of  God ;  which  is 
adapted  to  the  faculties  of  mankind,  tending  greatly  to  enlighten  and  convince 
the  mind :  whereas  we  have  no  such  excellent  and  perfect  rules  to  instruct  and 
direct  us  in  things  pertaming  to  our  temporal  interest,  nor  any  thing  to  be  com- 
ps^rcd  to  it 

If  any  should  sajr,  it  is  true,  if  men  gave  full  credit  to  what  they  are  told 
concerning  eternal  things,  and  these  appeared  to  them  as  real  and  certain  things, 
it  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  sort  of  madness  in  theni,  that  they  show  no  greater 
regard  to  them  in  practice ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  this  is  not  tlie  case ;  the 
thmgs  of  another  world  being  unseen  things,  appear  to  men  as  thmgs  of  a  veiy 
doubtful  nature,  and  attended  with  great  uncertainty.     In  answer,  I  would 
observe,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  cited  from  Mr.  Locke,  though  eternal 
things  were  considered  in  their  bare  possibility,  if  men  acted  rationally,  they 
would  infinitely  outweigh  all  temporal  things  in  their  influence  on  their  hearts 
And  I  would  also  observe,  that  the  supposing  eternial  things  not  to  be  fully  be* 
lieved,  at  least  by  them  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel,  does  not  weaken,  but 
rather  strengthen  the  argument  for  the  depravity  of  nature.    For  the  eternal 
world  being  what  Grod  nad  chiefly  in  view  in  the  creation  of  men,  and  the 
things  of  this  world  being  made  to  be  wholly  subordinate  to  the  other,  man's 
state  here  being  only  a  state  of  probation,  preparation,  and  progression,  with 
respect  to  the  future  state,  and  so  eternal  tiin^  being  in  effect  men's  all,  their 
whole  concern ;  to  understand  and  know  which,  it  chiefly  was,  that  they  had 
understanding  given  them ;  and  it  concerning  them  infinitely  more  to  know  the 
truth  of  eternal  things  than  any  other,  as  all  that  are  not  infidels  will  own  ; 
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therefore  we  may  undoubtedly  conclude,  that  if  men  have  not  respect  to  them 
as  real  and  certain  things,  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
truth,  to  induce  them  so  to  regard  them ;  especially  as  to  them  that  live  under 
that  li^ht,  which  God  has  appomted  as  the  most  proper  exhibition  of  the  nature 
and  evidence  of  these  things ;  but  it  must  be  from  a  dreadful  stupidity  of  mind, 
occasioning  a  sottish  insensibility  of  their  truth  and  importance,  when  manifested 
by  the  clearest  evidence. 


SECTION   VII. 


That  man's  nature  is  corrupt,  appears  in  that  vastly  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  in 
all  ages,  have  been  wicked  Men* 

Thb  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  in  its  propensity  to  sb  in 
tame  degree^  which  renders  a  man  an  evil  or  wicked  man  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  strict  justice,  as  was  befc^e  shown ;  but  it  is  so  corrupt,  that  its  depravity 
either  shows  that  men  are,  or  tends  to  make  them  to  be,  of  such  an  evil  charac* 
ter,  as  shall  denominate  them  wick^  men,  accordmg  to  the  tenor  of  the  core- 
nant  of  grace. 

This  may  be  argued  from  several  things  which  have  been  already  observed ; 
as  from  a  tendency  to  continual  sin,  a  tendency  to  much  ^eater  degrees  of  sin 
than  righteousness,  and  from  the  general  extreme  stupidity  of  mankind.  But. 
yet  the  present  state  of  man's  nature,  as  implying  or  tending  to  a  tricked  char^ 
adetf  may  be  worthy  to  be  more  particularly  considered,  and  directly  proved. 
And  in  general,  this  appears  in  that  there  have  been  so  very  few  in  the  world, 
from  age  to  age,  ever  since  the  world  has  stood,  that  have  been  of  any  other 
cbacacter. 

QTis  abundantly  evident  in  Scripture,  and  is  what  I  suppose  none  that  call 
themselves  Christians  will  deny,  that  the  whole  world  is  divided  into  good  and 
bad,  and  that  all  mankind  at  the  day  of  judgment  will  either  be  approved  as 
righteous,  or  condemned  as  wicked  ;  either  glorified  as  children  of  the  kingdom, 
or  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  as  children  of  the  wicked  one^ 

I  need  not  stand  to  show  what  things  belong  to  the'^cnaracter  of  such  as 
shall  hereafter  be  accepted  as  righteous,  according  to  the  word  of  God.  It  may 
be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose,  to  observe  wnat  Dr.  Taylor  himself  speaks 
of,  as  belonging  essentially  to  the  character  of  such.  In  p.  203,  he  says,  '^  This 
is  infallibly  the  character  of  true  Christians,  and  what  is  essential  to  such,  that 
they  have  really  mortified  the  flesh  with  its  lusts ;  they  are  dead  to  sin,  and  live 
no  longer  therein ;  the  old  man  is  crucified,  and  the  body  of  sin  destroyed ;  they 
vieki  themselves  to  God,  as  those  that  are  afive  from  the  dead,  and  their  mem- 
bers as  instruments  of  righteousness  to  God,  and  as  servants  of  righteousness  to 
holiness."  There  is  more  to  the  like  purpose  in  the  two  next  pages.  In  p.  228,  he 
says,  "  Whatsoever  is  evil  and  corrupt  in  us,  we  ought  to  condemn ;  not  so,  as  it 
shall  still  remain  in  us,  that  we  mav  always  be  condemning  it,  but  that  we 
may  speedily  reform,  and  be  effectually  delivered  from  it  \  otneni^^ise  certainly 
we  do  not  come  up  to  the  character  of  the  true  disciples  of  Christ" 

In  p^e  248,  he  says,  "  Unless  God's  favor  be  preferred  before  all  other 
enjoyments  whatsoever,  unless  there  be  a  delight  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in 
converse  with  him,  unless  every  appetite  be  brought  into  subjection  to  reason 
and  truth,  and  unless  there  be  a  land  and  benevolent  disposition  towards  onr 
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fellow  creatures,  how  can  the  mind  be  fit  to  dwell  with  Ood,  in  his  house  and 
family,  to  do  him  service  in  hb  kingdom,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  anj 
part  of  his  creation  ?"  And  in  his  Key,  §  286,  pages  101,  102,  &c.,  showmg 
there,  what  it  is  to  be  a  true  Christiany  he  says  among  other  things,  "  That  he  is 
one  who  Has  such  a  sense  and  persuasion  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  that  be 
devotes  his  Kfe  to  the  honor  and  service  of  God,  m  hope  of  eternal  glory.  And 
that  to  the  character  of  a  true  Christian,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  diligently 
study  the  things  that  are  freely  given  him  of  God,  viz.,  his  election,  r^eneration, 
&c.,  that  he  may  gain  a  just  knowledge  of  those  inestimable  privileges,  may 
taste  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  rejoice  in  the  gospel  salvation,  as  his  great- 
est happiness  and  joy.  It  is  necessary  that  he  work  these  blessings  on  his  heart, 
till  they  become  a  vital  principle,  producing  in  him  the  love  of  God,  engaging 
him  to  all  cheerful  obedience  to  his  will,  giving  him  a  proper  dignity  and  el^vd* 
tion  of  soul,  raising  him  above  the  best  and  worst  of  this  world,  carrying  his 
heart  into  heaven,  and  fixing  his  affections  and  regards  upon  his  everlasting 
inheritance,  and  the  crown  of  glory  laid  up  for  him  there.  Thus  he  is  armed 
against  all  the  temptations  and  trials  resulting  from  any  pleasure  or  pain,  hopes 
or  fears,  gain  or  loss,  in  the  present  world.  None  of  these  things  move  him 
from  a  faithful  discharge  of  any  part'  of  his  duty,  or  firom  a  firm  attachment  to 
truth  and  righteousness ;  neither  counts  he  his  very  life  dear  to  him,  that  he  may 
do  the  will  of  God,  and  finish  his  course  with  joy.  In  a  sense  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ,  he  mamtains  daily  communion  with  God,  by  reading  and  medi* 
tating  on  his  word.  In  a  sense  of  his  own  infirmity,  and  the  readiness  of  the 
divine  favor  to  succor  him,  he  daily  addresses  the  throne  of  grace,  for  the  re- 
newal of  spiritual  strength,  in  assurance  of  obtaining  it,  through  the  one  Media- 
tor Christ  Jesus.  Enlightened  and  directed  by  the  heavenly  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,"  &c.* 

Now  I  leave  it  to  be  judged  by  every  one  that  has  any  degree  of  impartiality, 
whether  there  be  not  sufficient  grounds  to  thmk,  from  what  appears  everywhere, 
that  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  indeed,  of  the  many  myriads  and  millions  which 
overspread  this  globe,  who  are  of  a  character  that  in  any  wise  answers  these 
descriptions.  However,  Dr.  Taylor  insists  that  all  nations,  and  every  man  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  have  light  and  means  sufficient  to  do  the  whole  will  of 
God,  even  they  that  live  in  the  grossest  darkness  of  paganism. 

Dr.  Taylor  in  answer  to  arguments  of  this  kind,  very  impertinently  from  time 
to  time  objects,  that  we  are  no  judges  of  the  viciousness  of  men's  characters, 
nor  are  able  to  decide  in  what  degree  they  are  virtuous  or  vicious.  As  though 
we  could  have  no  good  grounds  to  judge,  that  any  thing  appertaining  to  the 
qualities  or  properties  of  the  mind,  which  is  invisible,  is  general  or  prevailing 
among  a  multitude  or  collective  body,  unless  we  can  determine  how  it  is  with 
each  individual.  I  think  I  have  sufficient  reason,  from  what  I  know  and  have 
heard  of  the  American  Indians,  to  judge,  that  there  are  not  many  good  philoso- 

Ehers  among  them;  though  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  the  ideas  and 
nowledge  they  have  in  their  minds,  are  things  invisible ;  and  though  I  have 
never  seen  so  much  as  a  thousandth  part  of  the  Indians  ;  and  with  respect  to 
most  of  them,  should  not  be  able  to  pronounce  peremptorily  concerning  any  one, 
that  he  was  not  very  knowing  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  all  should  singly  pass 
before  me.  And  Dr.  Taylor  himself  seems  to  be  sensible  of  the  falseness  of  his 
own  conclusions,  that  he  so  often  urges  against  others ;  if  we  may  jud^  by  his 
practice,  and  the  liberties  he  takes,  in  judging  of  a  multitude  himsel£    He,  it 

*  What  Dr.  Tumbull  says  of  the  character  of  a  good  mao,  is  also  worthy  to  be  obsorrad,  CAiwCm 
PhiUmphy,  p.  86,  S6S,  259, 888, 375, 376,  400, 410. 
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seems,  is  sensible  that  a  man  may  have  good  grounds  to  judge,  that  wickedness 
of  character  is  general  in  a  collective  body ;  because  he  openly  does  it  hinaself. 
{Key,  p.  102.)  After  declaring  the  things  which  belong  to  the  character  of  a 
true  Christian,  he  judges  of  the  generality  of  Christians,  that  they  have  cast  off 
these  things,  that  they  are  a  people  that  do  err  in  their  hearts^  and  have  not  known 
God^s  ways.  P.  259,  he  judges  that  the  generality  of  Christians  are  the  most 
wicked  of  aU  mankind;  when  he  thinlS  it  will  throw  some  disgrace  on  the 
opinion  of  such  as  he  opposes.  The  like  we  have  from  time  to  time  in  other 
places,  as  in  p.  168,  p.  258.    Key,  p.  127, 128. 

But  if  men  are  not  sufficient  judges,  whether  there  are  few  of  the  world  of 
mankind  but  what  are  wicked,  yet  doubtless  God  is  sufficient,  and  his  judgment,* 
often  declared  in  his  word,  determines  the  matter.  Matth.  vii.  13,  14,  "Enter  ye 
in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat :  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and 
narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it."  It  is  mani- 
fest, that  here  Christ  is  not  only  describing  the  state  of  things,  as  it  was 
at  that  day,  and  does  not  mention  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  number 
of  them  that  are  saved,  as  a  consequence  of  the  peculiar  perverseness  of 
that  people,  and  of  that  generation  ;  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  the  way  to  life,  and  the  way  to  destruction,  the  broadness 
of  the  one,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  other.  In  the  straitness  of  the  gate, 
&c.,  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  that  Christ  has  respect  to  the  strictness  of  those 
rules,  which  he  had  insisted  on  in  the  preceding  sermon,  and  which  render 
the  way  to  life  very  difficult  to  mankincf.  But  certainly  these  amiable  rules 
would  not  be  difficult,  were  they  not  contrary  to  the  natural  inclinations  of 
men's  hearts  ;  and  they  would  not  be  contrary  to  those  inclinations,  were  these 
not  depraved.  Consequently  the  wideness  of  the  gate,  and  broadness  of  the  way, 
that  leads  to  destruction,  in  consequence  of  which  miny  go  in  thereat,  must  imply 
the  agreeableness  of  this  way  to  men's  natural  inclinations.     The  like  reason  is 

fiven  by  Christ,  why  few  are  saved.  Luke  xiii,  23,  24,  "  Then  said  one  unto 
im.  Lord,  are  there  few  saved  ?  And  he  said  unto  them.  Strive  to  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate  :  for  many,  1  say  unto  you,  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not 
be  able."  That  there  are  generally  but  few  good  men  in  the  world,  even  among 
them  that  have  those  most  distinguishing  and  glorious  advantages  for  it,  which 
they  are  favored  with,  that  live  under  the  gospel,  is  evident  by  that  saying  of  our 
Lord,  from  time  to  time  in  his  mouth,  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen.  And 
if  there  are  but  few  among  these,  how  few,  how  very  few  indeed,  must  persons 
of  this  character  be,  compared  with  the  whole  world  of  mankind  1  The  exceed- 
ing smallness  of  the  number  of  true  saints,  compared  vnih  the  whole  world, 
appears  by  the  representations  often  made  of  them  as  distinguished  from  the 
world  }  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  as  called  and  chosen  out  of  the  world,  re- 
deemed from  the  earth,  redeemed  from  among  men  5  as  being  those  that  are  of 
God,  while  the  whole  world  Keth  in  wickedness,  and  the  like.  And  if  we  look 
into  the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  find  the  same  testimony  given.  Prov.  xx.  6, 
"  Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness  :  but  a  faitliful  man  who 
can  find  1"  By  a  faithful  man,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  Scripture,  is  intended 
much  the  same  as  a  sincere,  upright,  or  truly  good  man  ;  as  in  Psal.  xii.  1,  and 
xxxi.  23,  and  ci.  6,  and  other  places.  Again,  Eccl.  vii.  26 — 29,  "  I  applied 
mine  heart  to  know,  and  to  search^  and  to  find  out  wisdom,  and  the  reason  of 
things,  and  to  know  the  wickedness  of  folly,  even  of  foolishness  and  madness  : 
and  1  find  more  bitter  than  death,  the  woman  whose  heart  is  snares,  &c. — Be- 
nold,  this  have  I  found,  saith  the  preacher,  counting  one  by  one,  to  find  out  the 
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acco  jnt,  which  yet  my  soul  seeketh,  hut  I  iind  not :  one  man  among  a  thousand 
have  I  found ;  but  a  woman  among  all  these  have  I  not  found.  Lo,  this  only 
have  I  found,  that  God  made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  in- 
ventions." Sofomon  here  signifies,  that  when  he  set  himself  diligently  to  find 
out  the  account  or  proportion  of  true  wisdom,  or  thorough  uprightness  among 
men,  the  result  was,  that  he  found  it  to  be  but  as  one  to  a  thousand,  &c.  Dr 
Taylor  oh  this  place,  p.  184,  says,  "  The  wise  man  in  the  context,  is  inquiring 
into  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  mankind,  of  the  men  and  women,  that  livtd 
in  his  time,^'  As  though  what  he  said  represented  nothing  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  world  in  general,  but  only  in  his  time.  But  does  Dr.  Taylor  or  any  body 
else,  suppose  this  only  to  be  the  design  of  that  book,  to  represent  the  vanity  and 
evil  of  the  world  in  that  time,  and  to  show  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  in  Solomon's  day  ?  (Which  day  truly  we  have  reason  to  think,  was  a 
day  of  the  greatest  smiles  of  heaven  on  that  nation,  that  ever  had  been  on  any 
nation  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.)  Not  only  does  the  subject  and  ar^- 
ment  of  the  whole  book  show  it  to  be  otherwise  ;  but  also  the  declared  design 
of  the  book  in  the  first  chapter ;  where  the  world  is  represented  as  very  much 
the  same,  as  to  the  vanity  and  evil  it  is  full  of,  from  age  to  age^  making  little 
or  no  progress,  after  all  its  revolutions  and  restless  motions,  labors  and  pursuits, 
like  the  sea,  that  has  all  the  rivers  constantly  emptying  themselves  into  it,  from 
age  to  age,  and  yet  is  never  the  fuller.  As  to  that  place,  Prov.  xx.  6,  "  A  faith- 
ful man,  who  can  find  V*  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wise 
man  has  respect  only  to  his  time,  in  these  words,  than  in  those  immediately  pre- 
ceding. Counsel  in  the  heart  of  a  man  is  like  deep  vxUers  ;  hut  a  man  ofunder^ 
standing  will  draw  it  out.  Or  in  the  words  next  foUowinff,  The  just  man  walketh 
in  his  integrity  :  his  children  are  blessed  after  him.  Or  in  any  other  Proverb 
in  the  whole  book.  And  if  it  were  so,  that  Solomon  in  these  things  meant  only  to 
describe  his  own  times,  it  would  not  at  all  weaken  the  argument.  For,  if  we  ob- 
serve the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  thereisreason  to  think  there  never  was  any 
time  from  Joshua  to  the  captivity,  wherein  wickedness  was  more  restrained,  and 
virtue  and  religion  more  encouraged  and  promoted,  than  in  David's  and  Solo- 
mon's times.  And  if  there  was  so  tittle  true  piety  in  that  nation  that  was  the 
only  people  of  God  under  heaven,  even  in  theur  very  best  times,  what  may  we 
suppose  concerning  the  world  in  general,  take  one  time  with  another  ? 

Notwithstanding  what  some  authors  advance  concerning  the  prevalence  of 
virtue,  honesty,  good  neighborhood,  cheerfulness,  &c.,  in  the  world ;  Solomon, 
whom  we  may  justly  esteem  as  wise  and  just  an  observer  of  human  nature,  and 
the  state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  as  most  in  these  days  (besides.  Christians 
ought  to  remember,  that  he  wrote  by  divine  inspiration),  judged  the  world  to  be 
so  full  of  wickedness,  that  it  was  better  never  to  be  born,  than  to  be  born  to  live 
only  in  such  a  world.  Eccles.  iv.  at  the  beginning  :  "  So  I  returned  and  con- 
sidered all  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under  the  sun ;  and  behold,  the  tears  of 
such  as  were  oppressed,  and  they  had  no  comforter  :  and  on  the  side  of  their 
oppressors  there  was  power;  but  they  had  no  comforter.  Wherefore,  I  praised 
the  dead,  which  are  already  dead,  more  than  the  livmg,  which  are  yet  alive. 
Yea,  better  is  he  than  both  they,  which  hath  not  yet  been  ;  who  hath  not  seen 
the  evil  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun."  Surely  it  will  not  be  ssdd  that  Solo- 
mon has  only  respect  to  his  times  here  too,  when  he  speaks  of  the  oppressions  of 
them  that  were  in  power  ;  since  he  himself]f  and  others  appointed  by  him,  and 
wholly  under  his  control,  were  the  men  that  were  in  power  in  that  land,  and  in 
almost  all  the  neighboring  countries. 

The  same  inspired  wnter  says,  Eccles.  ix.  3,  "  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  meo 
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is  fill]  of  evil';  and  madness  is  in  their  heart  while  they  live ;  and  after  that  they« 
go  to  the  dead."  If  these  general  expressions  are  to  be  understood  only  of 
some,  and  those  the  less  part,  \vhen  in  general,  truth,  honesty,  good  nature, 
Slc,  govern  the  world,  why  are  such  general  expressions  from  time  to  time  used  1 
Why  does  not  this  wise  and  noble,  and  great  souled  Prince  express  himself  in  a 
more  cenerous  and  benevolent  strain,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  truth,  and 
say.  Wisdom  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  while  they  live,  &0w — instead 
of  leaving  in 'his  writings  so  many  sly,  ill-natured  suggestions,  whicli  pour  such 
contempt  on  the  human  nature,  and  tend  so  much  to  excite  mutual  jealousy  and 
malevolence,  to  taint  the  minds  of  mankind  through  all  generations  after  him  ? 

If  we  consider  the  various  successive  parts  and  periods  of  the  duration  of 
the  worl<^  it  will,  if  possible,  be  yet  more  evident,  that  vastly  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  have,  in  all  ajges,  been  of  a  wicked  character.  The  short  accounts 
we  have  of  Adam  and  his  family  are  such  as  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  far  the 
greatest  part  of  his  posterity  in  his  lifetime,  yea,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life, 
were  wicked.  It  appears,  that  his  eldest  son,  Cain,  was  a  very  wicked  man, 
who  slew  his  righteous  brother  Abel.  And  Adam  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  Sem  was  born ;  and  by  that  time,  we  may  suppose,  his  posterity 
began  to  be  considerably  numerous :  when  he  was  bom,  his  mother  called  nis  name 
Seth ;  for  God,  said  she,  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead  of  AbeL 
Whidi  naturally  suggests  this  to  our  thoughts ;  that  of  all  her  seed  then  existing, 
none  were  of  any  such  note  for  religion  and  virtue,  as  that  their  parents  could 
have  any  great  comfort  in  them,  or  expectation  from  them  on  that  account. 
And  by  the  brief  history  we  have,  it  looks  as  if  (however  there  might  be  some 
intervals  of  a  revival  of  religioi^,  yet),  in  the  general,  mankind  grew  more  and 
more  corrupt  till  the  flood,  it  is  signified,  that  when  men  began  to  multiply  on 
the  face  of  the  ^aWA,wickedness  prevailed  exceedingly,  Gen.  vi.  at  the  beginning. 
And  tliat  before  God  appeared  to  Noah,  to  command  him  to  build  the  Ark,  one 
htmdred  and  twenty  years  before  the  flood,  the  world  had  long  continued  obsti- 
nate in  great  and  general  wickedness,  and  the  disease  was  become  inveterate. 
The  expressions  we  have  in  the  3d,  5th,  and  6th  verses  of  that  chapter  suggests  a« 
much  :  ^'  And  the  I^rd  said.  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man ;  and 
God  saw,  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  on  the  earth,  and  that  eveir 
imagination  of  the  thought  of  his  heart  was  evil,  only  evil  continually ;  and  it 
repented  the  Lord,  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earthf  and  it  grieved  him  at  his 
heart"  And  by  that  time,  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth,  v. 
12.  And  as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,  p.  122,  ^^  Mankind  were  universally 
debauched  into  lust,  sensuality,  rapine,  and  injustice." 

And  with  respect  to  the  period  after  the  flood,  to  the  calling  of  Abraham ; 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  in  about  four  hundred  years 
after  the  flood,  the  generality  of  mankind  were  fallen  into  idolatry ;  which  was 
before  the  passing  away  of  one  generation ;  or  before  all  they  were  dead,  that 
came  out  of  the  Ark.  And  it  cannot  be  thought,  the  world  sunk  into  that  so 
general  and  extreme  degree  of  corruption,  all  at  once ;  but  that  they  had  been 
gradually  growing  more  and  more  corrupt ;  though  it  is  true,  it  must  be  by  very 
swift  degrees  (however  soon  we  may  suppose  they  began),  to  get  to  that  pass 
in  one  age.  > 

And  as  to  the  period  from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of  Christ, 
Dr.  Taylor  justly  observes  as  follows  {ICey,  p.  133) :  "  If  we  reckon  from  the 
call  of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  die  Jewish  dis[>ensation  ^continued 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  years ;  during  which  period,  the 
other  families  and  nations  of  the  earth,  not  only  lay  out  of  God's  peculiar  king* 
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dom,  but  also  lived  in  idolatry,  great  ignorance,  and  wickedness."  And  \rith 
regard  to  that  one  only  exempt  family  or  nation  of  the  Israelites,  it  is  evident 
that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevailing  character  amon^  them,  from  age 
to  age.  If  we  consider  how  it  was  with  Jacob's  family,  the  behavior  of  Reu- 
ben with  his  father's  concubine,  the  behavior  of  Judah  with  Tamar,  the  conduct 
of  Jacob's  sons  in  general  (though  Simeon  and  Levi  were  leading)  tow^ards  the 
Shechenutes,  the  l^havior  of  Joseph's  ten  brethren  in  their  cruel  treatment  of 
him ;  we  cannot  think,  that  the  character  of  true  piety  belonged  to  many  of 
them,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor^s  own  notion  of  such  a  character ;  though  it  be 
true,  they  might  afterwards  repent  And  with  respect  to  the  time  the  children 
of  Israel  were  in  Egypt ;  the  Scripture,  speaking  of  them  in  general,  or  as  a 
collective  body,  often  represents  them  as  complying  with  the  abominable  idola- 
tries of  the  country.*  And  as  to  that  generation  which  went  out  of  Egypt,  and 
wandered  in  the  wilderness,  they  are  abundantly  represented  as  extremely  and 
aknost  universallv  wicked,  perverse,  and  children  of  divine  wrath.  And  after 
Joshua's  death,  the  Scripture  is  very  express,  that  wickedness  was  the  prevail- 
ing character  in  the  nation,  from  age  to  age.  So  it  was  till  Samuel's  time. 
1  Sam.  viii.  7,  8,  "  They  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them ; 
according  to  all  their  works  which  they  have  done,  since  the  day  that  I  brought 
them  out  of  Eg]|^t,  ui^to  this  day."  Yea,  so  it  was  till  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel's 
time.  Jer.  xxxu.  30,  31,  "  For  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  children  of  Judah, 
have  only  done  evil  before  me  from  their  youth ;  for  the  children  of  Israel  have 
only  provoked  me  to  anger  with  the  work  of  their  hands,  saith  the  Lord :  for 
this  city  hath  been  to  me  a  provocation  of  mine  anger,  and  of  my  fury,  from  the 
day  they  built  it,  even  unto  this  day."  (Compare  chap.  v.  21,  23,  and  chap, 
vii.  25—27.)*  So  Ezek.  ii.  3,  4,  "  I  send  thee  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to  a  re- 
bellious nation,  that  hath  rebelled  against  me,  they  and  their  fathers  have 
transgressed  against  me,  even  unto  this  very  day :  for  they  are  impudent  children, 
and  stiil-heart«]."  And  it  appears  by  the  discourse  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.)  that  this 
was  generally  the.  case  with  that  nation,  from  their  first  rise,  even  to  the  days 
of  the  apostles.  After  his  summary  rehearsal  of  the  instances  of  their  perverse- 
ness  from  the  very  time  of  their  selling  Joseph  into  Egypt,  he  concludes  (verses 
61 — 63),  "  Ye  stiff-necked,  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets 
have  not  your  fathers  persecuted  1  And  they  have  slain  them  which  showed 
before  of  the  coming  of  that  just  one,  of  whom  ye  have  been  now  the  betrayers 
and  murderers :  who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition  of  angels,  and  have 
not  kept  it." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevailing  character  in 
all  the  nations  of  mankind,  till  Christ  came.  And  so  also  it  appears  to  have  been 
since  his  coming  to  this  day.  So  in  the  a^e  of  the  apostles ;  though  then, 
among  those  that  were  converted  to  Christianihr,  were  great  numbers  of  persons 
aninent  for  piety ;  yet  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  the  world, 
or  the  greater  part  of  any  one  nation  m  it.  There  was  a  great  number  of  persons 
of  a  truly  pious  character  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic  ase,  when  multi- 
tudes of  converts  had  been  made,  and  Christianity  was  as  yet  m  its  primitive 
purity.  But  what  says  the  Apostle  John  of  the  church  of  God  at  that  time,  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  1  John  r.  19,  **  We  know  that  we  are 
of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness."  And  after  Christianity 
came  to  prevail,  to  that  degree,  that  Christians  had  the  upper  hand  in  nations 

*  LeTit.  zrii.  7.    Josh.  t.  9,  wd  xnr,  U.    Esek.  zx.  7,  8,  and  niii.  8. 
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and  civil  communities,  still  the  greater  part  of  mankind  remained  in  thdr  old 
heathen  states  which  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  as  a  state  of  great  ignorance  and 
wickedness.  And  besides,  this  is  noted  in  all  ecclesiastical  history,  that  as  the 
Christians  gained  in  power  and  secular  advantages,  true  piety  declined,  and  cor- 
ruption and  wickedness .  prevailed  among  them.  And  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Christian  world,  since  Christianity  began  to  be  established  by  human  laws,  wick- 
edness for  the  most  part  has  greatly  prevailed ;  as  is  very  notorious,  and  is  im- 
plied in  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  says.  He,  in  giving  an  account  how  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin  came  to  prevail  among  Christians,  says,  p.  167,  S., 
^  That  the  Christian  religion  was  very  early  and  grievously  corrupted,  by  dream- 
ing, i^orant,  superstitious  monks."  In  p.  259,  he  says,  "  The  generality  of 
Ctaristians  have  embraced  this  persuasion  concerning  Original  Sm;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  generality  of  Christians  have  been  the  most 
wicked,  lewd,  bloody,  and  treacherous  of  all  mankind.'^ 

Thus,  a  view  of  the  several  successive  periods  of  the  past  duration  of  the  world, 
from  the  beginning  to  this  day,  shows,  that  wickedness  has  ever  been  exceed- 
mg  prevalent,  and  nas  had  vastly  the  superiority  in  the  world.  And  Dr.  Tay- 
lor himself  in  effect  owns  that  it  has  been  so  ever  since  Adam  first  turned  into 
the  way  of  transgression,  p.  168.  ^'  It  is  certain  (says  he)  the  moral  circum- 
stances of  mankind,  since  the  time  Adam  first  turned  into  the  way  of  transgres- 
sion, have  been  very  different  from  a  state  of  innocence.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  history,  or  what  we  know  at  present,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
have  been,  and  still  are  very  corrupt,  though  not  equally  so  m  every  age  and 
place."  And  lower  in  the  same  page,  he  speaks  of  Adam^s  posterity ^  as  ka/iy 
ing  sunk  themselves  into  the  most  lamentable  degrees  of  ignorancey  superstition^ 
iMatryj  injusiicey  dAaucheryy  &c. 

These  things  clearly  determine  the  point,  concerning  the  tendency  of  man's 
nature  to  wickedness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  according  to  such  rules 
and  methods  of  reasoning,  as  are  universally  mad6  use  of,  and  never  denied,  or 
doubted  to  be  good  and  sure,  in  experimental  philosophy  ;•  or  may  reason 
from  experience  and  facts,  in  that  manner  which  common  sense  leads  all  man- 
kind to  in  other  cases.  If  experience  and  trial  will  evince  any  thing  at  all 
concerning  the  natural  disposition  of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  one  would  think 
the  expenence  of  so  many  ages,  as  have  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  the  trial  as  it  were  made  by  hundreds  of  different  nations  together, 
for  so  long  a  time,  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  all,  that  wickedness  is  agree- 
ble  to  the  nature  of  mankind  in  its  present  state. 

Here,  to  strengthen  the  argument,  if  there  were  any  need  of  it,  I  might  ob- 
serve some  further  evidences  than  those  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
not  only  of  the.  exterit  and  generality  of  the  prevalence  of  wickedness  in  the 
world,  but  of  the  height  to  which  it  has  risen,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
reigned.  Among  mnumerable  things  which  show  this,  I  shall  now  only  ob- 
serve this,  viz.,  the  degree  in  which  mankind  have  from  age  to  age  been  hurt- 
ful one  to  another.  Many  kinds  of  brute  animals  are  esteemed  very  noxious 
and  destructive,  many  of  them  very  fierce,  voracious,  and  many  very  poisonous, 
and  the  destroying  of  them  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  public  benefit ; 
but  have  not  mankind  been  a  thousand  times  as  hurtful  and  destructive  as  any 
one  of  them,  yea,  as  all  the  noxious  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles  in  the 

^  Dr.  Tumbutl,  though  so  ^at  an  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Depravity  of  Nature,  yet  greatly  in- 
siets  upon  it,  that  the  experimental  method  of  inpasoning  ought  to  be  gone  into  in  moral  matters,  and 
things  pertaining  to  the  human  nature,  and  should  chiefly  be  relied  upon,  in  moral,  as  well  a^  natoril 
philosophy.    See  Introd,  to  Mor,  PhiL 
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earth,  air,  and  water,  put  together,  at  least  of  all  kinds  of  animals  that  are  via- 
ble 1  And  no  creature  can  be  found  anywhere  so  destructive  of  its  own  kind 
as  mankind  are.  All  others  for  the  most  part  are  harmless  and  peaceable, 
with  regard  to  their  own  species.  Where  one  wolf  is  destroyed  by  another 
wolf,  one  viper  by  another,  probably  a  thousand  of  mankind  are  destroyed  by 
those  of  their  own  species.  Well,  therefore,  might  our  blessed  Lord  say,  when 
sending  forth  his  disciples  into  the  world,  Matt  x.  16,  17,  Behold,  I  send  you 
forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  loolves  ; — but  beware  of  men.  As  much  as  to 
say,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves.  But  why  do  I  say,  wolves  ?  I 
send  yob  forth  into  the  wide  world  of  t/iera,  that  are  far  more  hurtful  and  per- 
nicious, and  that  you  had  much  more  need  to  beware  of,  than  wolves. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  that  this  should  be  the  state  of  the  world  of 
mankind,  the  chief  of  the  lower  creation,  distinguished  above  all  by  res^son,  to 
that  end  that  they  might  be  capable  of  religion,  which  summarily  consistB  in 
love,  if  men,  as  they  come  bto  the  world,  are  in  their  nature  innocent  and 
harmless,  undepraved^  and  perfectly  free  from  all  evil  propensities. 


SECTION   VIII. 


The  native  Depravity  of  Mankind  appears,  in  that  there  has  been  so  little  good  efieec 
of  60  manifold  and  great  means  used  to  promote  Virtue  in  the  World. 

The  evidence  of  the  native  corruption  of  mankind,  appears  much  more 
glaring,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  world  has  been  so  generally,  so  con- 
stantly, and  so  exceedingly  corrupt,  notwithstanding  the  various,  great  and  con- 
tinual  means,  that  have  oeen  used  to  restrain  men  from  sm,  and  promote  virtue 
and  true  religion  among  them. 

Dr.  Taylor  supposes  all  that  sorrow  and  death,  which  came  on  mankbd,  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  was  brought  on  them  by  Ood,  in  great  favor  to 
them ;  as  a  benevolent  Father,  exercising  a  wholesome  discipline  towards  his 
children,  to  restrain  them  from  sin,  by  increasing  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  thingSy 
to  abate  their  force  to  tempt  and  delude  ;  to  induce  th€bi  to  be  moderate  ingra^ 
lifyi^  l^^  appetites  of  the  body  ;  to  m^ify  pride  and  ambition  ;  and  that  men 
mi^ht  always  have  before  their  eyes  a  striking  demonstration,  that  sin  is  infin- 
itdy  hateful  to  God,  by  a  sight  of  that  than  jjohich  nothing  is  more  proper  to 
give  them  the  utmost  abhorrence  ofinvpiUy,  and  tojix  in  their  minds  a  sense  of 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  sin,  &c.  &c  And  m  general,  that  they  do  not 
come  as  punishments,  but  purely  as  means  to  keep  men  from  vice,  and  to  make 
them  better.  If  it  be  so,  surely  they  are  great  means  indeed.  Here  is  a  mighty 
alteration :  mankind,  once  so  easy  and  happy,  healthful,  vigorous  and  beautiful^ 
rich  in  all  the  pleasant  and  abundant  blessings  of  Paradise,  now  turned  out, 
destitute,  weak,  and  decaying,  into  a  wide,  barren  world,  yielding  briers  and 
thorns,  instead  of  the  delightful  growth  and  sweet  fruit  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
to  wear  out  life  in  sorrow  and  toil,  on  the  ^und  cursed  for  his  sake ;  and  at 
last,  either  through  long  languishment  and  Imgering  decay,  or  severe  pain  and 
acute  disease,  to  expire  arid  turn  to  putrefaction  and  dust  If  these  are  oidy 
used  as  medicines,  to  prevent  and  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  they  are 
sharp  medicines  indeed,  especially  death ;  wliich,  to  use  Hezekiah's  represen- 
tation, is,  as  it  were,  breaking  all  his  bones :  and  one  would  think,  should  be 
veiy  effectual,  if  the  subject  had  no  depravity,  no  evil  and  contrary  bias,  to 
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resist  and  hinder  a  proper  effect ;  especially  in  the  old  world,  when  the  thing 
which  was  the  first  occasion  of  this  terrible  alteration,  this  severity  of  means, 
was  fresh  in  memory,  Adam  continumg  alive  near  two  thirds  of  the  time  that 
passed  before  the  flood;  so  that  a  very  great  part  of  those  that  were  alive  till 
the  flood,  might  have  opportmiity  of  seeing  ai^  conversing  with  hiih,  and  hear- 
ing from  his  mouth,  not  only  an  account  of  his  fall,  and  the  btroduction  of  the 
awful  consequences  of  it,  but  also  of  his  first  finding  himself  in  existence  in  the 
new  created  world,  and  of  the  creation  of  Eve,  and  the  things  which  passed  be^ 
tween  him  and  his  Creator  in  Paradise. 

But  what  was  the  success  of  these  great  means,  to  restrain  men  from  sin, 
and  induce  them  to  virtue  1  Did  they  prove  sufficient  ?  Instead  of  this,  the 
world  soon  grew  exceeding  corrupt,  till  it  came  to  that,  to  use  our  author's  own 
words,  that  mankind  were  universally  debauched  into  lusty  sensuality ^  rapine^  and 
injustice.    • 

Then  God  used  further  means :  he  sent  JNoah^  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
to  warn  the  world  of  the  universal  destruction  wliich  would  come  upon  tliem  by 
a  flood  of  waters,  if  they  went  on  in  sin.     Which  warning  he  delivered  with 
these  circumstances,  tending  to  strike  their  minds,  and  command  their  attention ; 
that  he  immediately  went  about  building  that  vast  structure  of  the  ark,  in  which 
he  must  employ  a  great  number  of  ban&,  and  probably  spend  all  he  had  in  the 
world,  to  save  himself  and  his  family.   And  under  these  uncommon  means  God 
waited  upon  them  one  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  but  all  to  no  effect    The 
whole  world,  for  aught  appears,  continued  obstinate,  and  absolutely  incorrigible ; 
so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  with  them,  but  utterly  to  destroy  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  and  to  begin  a  new  world  from  that  single  family  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  virtue,  that  from  them  might  be  propagated  a 
new  and  purer  race.    Accordingly  this  was  done;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
new  world,  of  Noah's  posterity,  had  these  new  and  extraordinary  means  to 
restrain  sin,  and  to  excite  to  virtue,  in  addition  to  the  toil,  sorrow,  and  common 
mortality,  wUch  the  world  had  been  subjected  to  before,  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin,  viz.,  that  God  had  newly  testified  his  dreadful  displeasure  for  sin, 
in  i^estroying  the  many  millions  of  mankind,  all  at  one  blow,  old  and  youngs 
men.,  women  and  children,  without  pity  on  any  for  all  the  dismal  shrieks  and 
cries  which  the  world  was  filled  with ;  when  they  themselves,  the  remaining 
family,  were  so  wonderfully  distinguished  by  God's  preserving  goodness,  that 
they  might  be  a  holy  seed,  being  delivered  from  the  corrupting  examples  of  the 
old  worki,  and  being  all  the  offspring  of  a  living  parent,  whose  pious  instructions 
and  counsels  they  had,  to  enforce  Sese  thin^  upon  them,  to  prevent  sin,  and 
engage  them  to  Uieir  duty.    And  these  inhabitants  of  the  new  earth,  must  for  a 
long  time,  have  before  their  eyes  many  evident,  and  as  it  were,  fresh  and  strik- 
ing effects  and  signs  of  that  universal  destruction,  to  be  a  continual,  affectmg 
admonition  to  them.    And  besides  all  this,  God  now  shortened  the  life  of  man, 
to  about  one  half  of  what  it  used  to  be.    The  shortening  man's  life.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor says,  page  68, ''  was,  that  the  wild  range  of  ambition  and  lust  might  be 
brought  into  narrow  bounds,  and  have  less  opportunity  of  doing  mischief ;  and 
that  death,  being  still  nearer  to  our  view,  might  be  a  more  powerful  motive  to 
regard  less  the  things  of  a  transitory  world,  and  to  attend  more  to  the  rules  of 
truth  and  wisdom." 

And  now  let  us  observe  the  consequence.  These  new  and  extraordinary 
means  in  addition  to  the  former,  were  so  far  from  proving  sufficient,  that  the 
new  world  degenerated,  and  became  corrupt  by  such  swift  degrees,  that,  as  Dr. 
Taylor  observes,  mankind  in  general  were  sunk  into  idolatry  in  about  four  hun- 
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dred  years  after  the  flood,  and  so  m  about  fifty  years  after  Noah's  death.  Tb^ 
became  so  wicked  and  brutish,  as  to  forsake  the  true  God,  and  turn  to  the  wor- 
ship of  inanimate  creatures. 

When  things  were  come  to  this  dreadful  pass,  God  was  pleased,  for  a  remedy, 
to  introduce  a  new  and  ^wonderful  dispensation ;  separating  a  particular  family 
and  people  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a  series  of  most  astonishing  rnira* 
cles,  done  in  the  open  view  of  the  world,  and  fixing  their  dwelling,  as  it  w&e 
in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  between  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa,  andan  the  midst  of 
those  nations  which  were  most  considerable  and  famous  for  power,  knowledge, 
and  arts,  that  Grod  might,  m  an  extraordinary  manner,  dwell  among  that  people, 
in  visible  tokens  of  h£  presence,  manifesting  himself  there,  and  from  thence  to 
the  world,  by  a  course  of  great  and  miraculous  operations  and  effects  for  many 
ages ;  that  that  people  might  be  holy  to  God,  and  as  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and 
might  stand  as  a  ci^  qn  a  hiU,  to  be  a  light  to  the  world ;  withal,  gradually 
shortening  man's  life,  till  it  was  brought  to  be  but  about  one  twelfth  part  of 
what  it  used  to  be  before  the  flood ;  and  so,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  vastly 
cuttbg  off  and  diminishing  his  temptations  to  sin,  and  increasing  his  excitements 
to  holiness.  And  now  let  us  consider  what  the  success  of  these  means  was, 
both  as  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  the  nation  of  Israel. 

Dr.  Taylor  justly  observes  (Kiey,  p.  24,  §  75),  "  The  Jewish  dispensation 
had  respect  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  spread  the  knowledge  and  obedience 
of  God  in  the  earth ;  and  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  aU  mankind."    But 
how  unsuccessful  were  these  means,  and  all  other  means  used  with  the  heathen 
nations,  so  long  as  this  dispensation  lasted !    Abraham  was  a  person  doted  in 
all  the  principal  nations  that  were  then  in  the  world ;  as  in  £gypt,  and  the 
eastern  monarchies :  God  made  his  name  famous,  b;^his  wonderful,  distinguish- 
ing dispensations  towards  him,  particularly  by  so  miraculousljr  subduing  before 
him  and  his  trained  servants,  those  armies  of  the  four  eastern  kings.    This  great 
work  of  the  most  high  God,  Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  was  greatly  taken 
notice  of  by  Melchizedeck,  and  one  would  think,  should  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  awakened  the  attention  and  consideration  of  all  the  nations  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  to  have  led  them  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only  tme 
God ;  especially  if  considered  in  conjunction  with  that  miraculous  and  most 
terrible  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  plain,  for  their  wickedness, 
with  Lot's  miraculous  deUverance,  which  doubtless  were  facts,  that  in  their  day 
were  much  famed  abroad  in  the  world.     But  there  is  not  the  least  appearance, 
in  any  accounts  we  have,  of  any  considerable  good  effect    On  the  contrary, 
those  nations  which  were  most  in  the  way  of  observing  and  bemg  affected  with 
these  things,  even  the  nations  of  Canaan,  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  their 
iniquity  came  to  the  full,  in  Joshua's  time.    And  the  posterity  of  Lot,  that  saint 
so  wonderfully  distinguished,  soon  became  some  of  the  most  gross  idolaters;  as 
they  appear  to  have  been  in  Moses'  time.     Se^  Numb.  xxv.     Yea,  and  the  far 
greater  part  even  of  Abraham's  posterity,  the  children  of  Ishmael,  Ziman,  Jok- 
shan,  Medan,  Midian,  Ishbak  and  Shuah,  and  Esau,  soon  forgot  the  true  God, 
and  fell  off  to  heathenism. 

Great  things  were  done  in  the  sight  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  tending  to 
awaken  them',  and  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  true  God, 
in  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  time ;  in  that  God  did  miraculously,  by  the  hand  of  Jo- 
seph, preserve  from  perishing  by  famine,  as  it  were  the  whoje  worM,  as  appears 
by  Gen.  xli.  56,  57.  Agreeably  to  which,  the  name  that  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph, 
ZaphncUh  Paaneah,  as  is  jsaid,  in  the  Egyptialn  language  signifies  Saviour  of  the 
World.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tiny  good  abiding  effect  of  this ; 
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no,  not  so  much  as  in  the  nation  of  the  Egyptians  (which  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  of  all  the  heathen  nations  at  that  day),  who  had  these  great  works  of  Jeho- 
vah in  their  most  immediate  view;  on  the  contrary,  they  grew  worse  and  wo^se, 
and  seem  to  be  far  more  gross  in  their  idolatries  and  ignorance  of  the  true  God, 
and  every  way  more  wicked,  and  ripe  for  ruinf  when  Moses  was  sent  to  Pha- 
raoh, than  they  were  m  Joseph^s  time. 

After  this,  in  Moses'  and  Joshua's  time,  the  great  God  was  pleased  to  man- 
ifest himself  in  a  series  of  the  most  astonishing  miracles,  for  about  fifty  years 
together,  wrought  in  the  most  public  manner,  in  Egypt,  in  the  wilderness,  and 
in  Canaan,  in  the  view,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  world  ;  miracles  by  which  the 
world  was  shaken,  the  whole  frame  of  the  visible  creation,  earth,  seas  and  rivers, 
the  atmosphere,  the  clouds,  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  affected ;  miracles,  greatly 
tending  to  convince  the  nations  of  the  world,  of  the  vanity  of  their  false  gods, 
showing  JcHovAR  to  be  infinitely  above  them,  in  the  thin^  wherein  they  dealt 
most  proudly,  and  exhibiting  God's  awful  displeasure  at  the  wickedne^  of  the 
Heathen  world.  And  these  things  are  expressly  spoken  of  as  one  end  of  these 
great  miracles,  in  Exod.  ix.  14,  Numb.  xiv.  21,  Jo^.  iv.  23,  24,  and  other  pla- 
ces. However,  no  reformation  followed  these  things ;  but,  by  the  Scripture 
account,  the  nations  which  had  them  most  in  view,  were  dreadfully  hardened, 
stupidly  refusing  all  conviction  and  reformation,  and  obstinately  went  on  in  an 
opposition  to  the  living  God,  to  their  own  destruction. 

After  this,  God  did  from  time  to  time  very  publicly  manifest  himself  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  by  wonderful  works,  wrought  in  the  time  of  the  Judges^ 
of  a  like  tendency  with  those  already  mentioned.  Particularly  in  so  miracu- 
lously destroying,  by  the  hand  of  Gideon,  almost  the  whole  of  that  vast  army  of 
the  Midianites,  Amalekites,  and  all  the  Children  of  the  East,  consisting  of  about 
135,000  men.  Judges  vii.  12,  and  viii.  10.  But  no  reformation  followed  this. 
or  the  other  great  works  of  God,  wrought  in  the  times  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
Jephtha  and  Sampson. 

After  these  thmgs,  God  used  new,  and  in  some  respects  much  ^eater  means 
with  the  heathen  world,  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  and  service  of  the  true 
God,  m  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  He  raised  up  David,  a  man  after  his 
own  heart,  a  most  fervent  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  and  zealous  hater  of  idols, 
and  subdued  before  him  almost  all  the  nations  between  Egypt  and  Euphrates ; 
often  miraculously  assisting  him  in  his  battles  with  his  enemies ;  and  ne  con- 
firmed Solomon,  bis  son,  in  the  full  and  quiet  possession  of  that  great  empire,  for 
about  forty  years ;  and  made  him  the  vnsest,  richest,  most  magnificent,  and  every 
way  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  had  been  in  the  world ;  and  by  far  the  most 
famous,  and  of  greatest  name  among  the  nations ;  especially  for  his  wisdom,  and 
things  concerning  the  name  of  his  God  ;  particularly  the  temple  he  built,  which 
was  exceeding  magvifitenty  that  it  might  he  of  fame  and  glory  throughout  all 
lands;  1  Chron.  xxii.  5.  And  we  are  told,  that  there  came  of  all  people  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  1  Kings  iv  34, 
and  X.  24.  And  the  Scripture  informs  us,  that  these  great  things  were  done, 
that  the  "  nations  in  far  countries  might  hear  of  God's  gjreat  name,  and  of  his 
outstretched  arm ;  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  fear  him,  as  well  as 
his  people  Israel :  and  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know,  that  the 
Lord  was  God,  and  that  there  was  none  else."  1  Kings  viii.  41—43,  60. 
But  still  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  considerable  abiding  effect,  with  regard 
to  any  one  heathen  nation. 

After  this,  before  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  many  great  things  were  done  in 
the  sight  of  the  Gentile  nations,  very  much  tending  to  enlighten,  afifect,  and 
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persuade  them :  as,  Grod's  destroying  the  army  of  the  Ethiopians  of  a  thousand 
thousand,  before  Asa ;  Elijah's  and  Elisha's  miracles ;  especially  Elijah^s  mi- 
rs^culously  confoimding  Baal's  prophets  and  worshippers;  Elisha's  healing  Naa- 
man,  the  king  of  Syria's  prime  minister,  and  the  miraculous  victories  obtained 
through  Elisha's  prayers,  over  the  Syrians,  M oabites  and  Edomites ;  the  mira- 
culous destruction  of  the  vast  united  army  of  the  children  of  Moab,  Ammon  and 
Edam,  at  Jehoshaphat's  prayer  (2  Chron.  xx.) ;  Jonah's  preaching  at  Nine- 
veh, together  with  the  miracle  of  his  deUverance  from  the  whale's  belly;  which 
was  published  and  well  attested,  as  a  sign  to  confirm  his  preaching ;  but  more 
especially  that  great  work  of  God  in  destroying  Sennacherib's  army  by  an  angel, 
for  his  contempt  of  the  Ood  of  Israel,  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than  the  gods 
of  the  heathen. 

When  all  these  things  proved  ineffectual,  Ood  took  a  new  method  with  the 
heathen  world,  and  used,  in  some  respects,  much  greater  means  to  convince  and 
reclaim  them,  than  ever  before.  In  the  first  place,  his  people  the  Jews  were 
removed  to  Babylon,  the  head  and  heart  of  the  heathen  world  (Chaldea  bavins; 
been  very  much  the  fountain  of  idolatry),  to  carry  thither  the  revelations  whi<£ 
God  had  made  of  himself,  contamed  in  the  sacred  writing ;  and  there  to  bear 
their  testimony  against  idolatry ;  as  some  of  them,  particularly  Daniel,  Shad- 
rach,  Meshach  and  Abednego,  did,  in  a  very  open  manner  before  the  king  and 
the  greatest  men  of  the  empire,  with  such  circumstances  as  made  their  testimo- 
ny very  famous  in  the  world  ;  God  confirming  it  with  great  miracles,  which 
were  published  through  the  empire,  by  order  ofv  its  monarch,  as  the  mighty 
works  of  the  God  of  Israel,  showing,  him  to  be  above  all  gods  :  Daniel,  that 
great  prophet,  at  the  same  time  being  exalted  to  be  governor  of  all  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon,  and  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  court 

After  this,  God  raised  up  Cyrus  to  destroy  Babylon,  for  its  obstinate  con- 
tempt of  the  true  God,  and  injuriousness  towards  his  people ;  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  speaking  of  him  by  name,  instructing  him  concerning  the 
nature  and  dominion  of  the  true  God  (Isa.  xlv.) ;  which  prophecies  were  pro- 
bably shown  to  him,  whereW  he  was  induced  to  publish  his  testimony  concern- 
ing the  God  of  Israel,  as  the  Uod.  (Ezra  i.  2,  3.)  Daniel,  about  the  same  time, 
being  advanced  to  be  prime  minister  of  state  in  (he*  new  empire,  erected  under 
Darius,  did  in  that  place  appear  openly  as  a  worshipper  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  him  alone  ;  God  confirming  his  testimonv  for  hiin,  before  the  king  and  all 
the  grandees  of  his  kingdom,  by  preserving  him  in  the  den  of  lions ;  whereby 
Danus  was  induced  to  publish  to  all  people,  nations  and  languages,  that  dwelt 
in  all  the  earth,  his  testimony,  that  the  God  of  Israel  vxis  the  living  God,  and 
steadfast  forever,  &c. 

When,  after  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  some  of  the  Jews  returned  to  their 
own  land,  multitudes  never  returned,  but  were  dispersed  abroad  through  many 
parts  of  the  vast  Persian  empire ;  as  appears  by  the  book  of  Esther.  And  many 
of  them  afterwards,  as  good  histories  inform,  were  removed  into  the  more  west- 
em  parts  of  the  world ;  and  so  were  dispersed  as  it  were  all  over  the  heathen 
world,  having  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  them,  and  Synagogues  everywhere,  for 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  And  so  it  continued  to  be,  to  the  days  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles ;  as  appears  by  the  ^cls  of  the  Jlpostles.  Thus  that  light,  which 
God  had  given  them,  was  in  the  providence  of  God  carried  abroad  into  all  parts 
of  the  world :  so  that  now  they  had  far  greater  advantages,  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  in  matters  of  religion,  if  they  had  been  disposed  to 
improve  their  advantages. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  from  about  Cyrus's  time,  learning  andphiloso- 
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pfay  increased,  ard  was  carried  to  a  great  height.  God  raised  up  a  number  of 
men.of  prodigious  gaiius,  to  instruct  others,  and  improve  their  reason  and  under- 
standing in  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  philosophic  knowledge,  having  gone  on 
to  increase  for  several  ages,  seemed  to  be  got  to  its  height  before  Christ  came, 
or  about  that  time. 

And  now  let  it  be  considered  what  was  the  effect  of  all  thes^  things ;  instead 
of  a  reformation,  or  any  appearance  or  prospect  of  it,  the  heathen  world  in  gen- 
eral rather  grew  worse.  As  Dr.  Winder  observes,  "  Th^  inveterate  absurdities 
of  Pagan  idolatry  continued  without  remedy,  and  increased^  as  arts  and  learning 
increased  ;  and  paganism  prevailed  in  all  its  height  of  absurdity,  when  Pagan 
nations  were  polished  to  the  height,  and  in  the  most  polite  cities  and  countries  ; 
and  thus  continued  to  the  last  breath  of  Pagan  power."  And  so  it  was  with 
respect  to  wickedness  in  general,  as  well  as  idolatry  ;  as  appears  by  what  the 
Apostle  Paul  observes  in  Rom.  i.  Dr.  Taylor^  speaking  of  the  tune  when  the 
gospel  scheme  was  introduced  {Key,  §  289^,  says,  **  The  moral  and  religious 
state  of  the  heathen  was  very  deplorable,  bemg  generally  sunk  into  great  igno- 
rance, gross  idolatry^  and  abominable  vice."  Abominable  vices  prevailed,  not 
only  among  the  common  people,  but  even  among  their  philosophers  themselves, 
yea,  some  of  the  chief  of  them,  and  of  greatest  genius  ;  so  Dr.  Taylor  himself 
observes,  as  to  that  detestable  vice  of  Sodomy,  which  they  commonly  and  openly 
allowed  and  practised  without  shame.    See  Dr.  Taylor's  note  on  Rom.  i.  27. 

Having  thus  considered  the  state  of  the  heathen  world,  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  means  used  for  its  reformation,  during  the  Jewish  dispensation,  from  the 
first  foundation  of  it  in  Abraham's  time  ;  let  us  now  consider  how  it  was  with 
that  people  themselves,  that  were  distinguished  with  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
that  dispensation.  The  means  used  with  the  heathen  nations  were  "gieat ;  but 
they  were  small,  if  compared  with  those  used  with  the  Israelites.  The  advan- 
tages by  which  that  people  were  distin^ished,  are  represented  ita  Scripture  as 
Ti^y  above  all  parallel,  in  passages  wliich  Dr.  Taylor  takes  notice  of.  {Key, 
§  54.)  And  he  reckons  these  privileges  among  those  whith  he  calls  antecedent 
blessings^  consisting  in  motives  to  virtue  and  obedience  ;  and  says  {Ket/^  §  66  J, 
"  That  this  was  the  very  end  and  design  of  the  dispensation  of  God's  extraordi- 
nary favors  to  the  Jews,  viz.,  to  engage  them  to  duty  and  obedience,  or  that  it 
was  a  scheme  for  promoting  virtue,  is  clear  beyond  dispute,  from  every  part 
of  the  Old  Testament."  Nevertheless,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the  generality 
of  that  people,  through  all  the  successive  periods  of  that  dispensation,  were  men 
of  a  wicked  character.  But  it  will  be  more  abundantly  manifest,  how  strong 
the  natural  bias  to  iniquity  appeared  to  be  among  that  people,  by  considering 
more  particularly  how  things  were  with  them  from  time  to  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  things  God  had  done  in  the  times  of.  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  separate  them  and  their  posterity  from  the  idolatrous  world, 
that  they  might  be  a  holy  people  to  himself ;  yet  in  about  two  hundred  years 
after  Jacob's  death,  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  Joseph,  and  while  some  were  alive  that  had  seen  Joseph,  the  people  had  in 
a  great  measure  lost  the  true  religion,  and  were  apace  conlorming  to  the  heathen 
world  :  when,  for  a  remedy,  and  the  more  effectually  to  alienate  them  from 
idols,  and  engage  them  to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  God  appeared  to  bring  them 
out  ft-om  among  the  Egyptians,  and  separate  them  from  the  heathen  world,  and 
to  reveal  himself  in  his  glory  and  majesty,  in  so  affecting  and  astonishing  a  man- 
ner, as  tended  most  deeply  and  durably  to  impress  their  minds ;  that  they  might 
never  forsake  him  more.  But  so  perverse  were  they,  that  they  murmured  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  miracles  that  God  wrought  for  them  in  Egypt,  and  murmure«l 
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at  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  few  days  after  (Jod  had  brought  them  out  with  such  a  mighty 
hand.  When  he  had  led  them  through  the  sea,  they  sang  his  praise,  but  soon 
forgot  his  works.     Before  they  got  to  Mount  Sinai,  they  openly  manifested  their 

!)erverseness  from  time  to  time  5  so  that  God  says  of  them,  Exod.  xvi.  28,  "  How 
ong  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments,  and  my  laws  ?"  Afterwards  they 
murmured  again  at  Rephidim. 

In  about  two  months  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  they  came  to  Mount 
Sinai,  where  God  entered  into  a  most  solemn  covenant  with  the  people,  that 
they  should  be  a  holy  people  unto  him,  with  such  astonishing  manifestations  of 
his  pow^r,  majesty  and  holiness,  as  were  altogether  unparalleled  ;  as  God  puts 
the  people  in  mind,  Deut.  iv,  32 — 34 :  "  For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past, 
which  were  before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  ask  from  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there  has  been  any  such 
thing  as  this  great  thin^  is,  or  hath  b6en  heard  like  it  Did  ever  people  hear 
the  voice  of  God,  speakmg  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and 
live  ?  Or  hath  God  assayed  to  take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  another 
nation,'*  &c.  And  these  great  things  were  to  that  end,  to  impress  their  minds 
with  such  a  conviction  and  sense  of  divine  truth,  and  their  obligations  to  their 
duty,  that  they  might  never  forget  them  ;  as  God  says,  Exod.  xix.  9,  "  Lo,  I 
come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak  with 
thee,  and  believe  thee  forever."  But  what  was  the  effect  of  all  ?  Why,  it  was 
not  more  than  two  or  three  months,  before  that  people,  there,  under  that  very 
mountain,  returned  to  their  old  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  were  singing  and  dancing 
before  a  golden  calf,  which  they  had  set  up  to  worship.  And  after  such  awful 
manifestations  as  there  were  of  God's  displeasure  for  that  sin,  and  so  much  done 
to  bring  them  to  repentance,  and  confirm  them  in  obedience,  it  was  but  a  few 
months  before  they  came  to  that  violence  of  spirit,  in  open  rebellion  against  God, 
that  with  the  utmost  vehemence  they  declared  their  resolution  to  follow  God  no 
longer,  but  to  make  them  a  captain  to  return  into  Egypt.  And  thus  they  went 
on  in  ways  of  perverse  opposition  to  the  Most  High,  from  time  to  time,  repeating 
their  open  acts  of  rebellion,  in  the  midst  of  continued,  astonishing  miracles,  tiB 
that  generation  was  destroyed.  And  though  the  following  generation  seems  to 
have  been  the  best  that  ever  was  in  Israel,  yet,  notwithstanding  their  good  exam- 
ple, and  notwithstanding  all  the  wonders  of  God's  power  and  love  to  that  peo- 
ple in  Joshua's  time,  how  soon  did  that  people  degenerate,  and  begin  to  forsake 
God,  and  join  with  the  heathen  in  their  idolatries,  till  God,  by  severe  means, 
and  by  sending  prophets  and  judges,  extraordinarily  influenced  from  above,  re- 
claimed them  !  But  ^siien  they  were  brought  to  some  reformaticwi  by  such 
means,  they  soon  fell  away  again  into  the  practice  of  idolatry ;  and  so  from  time 
to  time,  from  one  age  to  another  ;  and  nothing- proved  effectual  for  any  abiding 
reformation. 

After  thin^  had  gone  on  thus  for  several  hundred  years,  God  used  new 
methods  with  his  people,  in  two  respects  :  Firsts  he  raised  up  a  great  prophet, 
under  whom  a  number  of  young  men  were  trained  up  in  schools,  that  from  among 
them  there  might  be  a  constant  succession  of  great  prophets  in  Israel,  of  such  as 
God  should  choose  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  continued  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years.  Secondly,  God  raised  up  a  great  king,  David,  one  eminent  for 
wisdom,  piety,  and  fortitude,  to  subdue  all  thdr  heathen  neighbors,  who  used  to 
be  such  a  snare  to  them  ;  and  to  confirm,  adorn  and  perfect  the  institutions  of 
his  public  worship  ;  and  by  him  to  make  a  more  full  revelation  of  the  great 
salvation,  and  future  glorious  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  And  after  him,  raised 
up  his  son,  Solomon,  me  wisest  and  greatest  prince  that  ever  was  on  earth,  more 
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fully  to  settle  and  establish  those  things  Avhich  his  father  David  had  begun,  con- 
cerning the  public  worship  of  God  in  Israel,  and  to  build  a  glorious  temple  for 
the  honor  of  Jehovah,  and  the  institutions  of  his  worship,  and  to  instruct  the 
neighbor  nations  in  true  wisdom  and  religion.  But  as  to  the  success  of  these 
new  and  extraordinary  means ;  if  we  takeX)r.  Taylor  for  our  eicpositor  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  natton  must  be  extremely  corrupt  in  David's  time ;  for  he  supposes,  he 
has  respect  to  his  own  times,  in  those  words,  Psal.  xiv.  2, 3,  "  The  Lord  looked 
down  Kom  heaven,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  and  seek  God ; 
they  are  all  gone  aside  ;  they  are  together  become  filthy  ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good  ;  no,  not  one,"  But  whether  Dr.  Taylor  be  in  the  right  in  this,  or 
not,  yet  if  we  consider  what  appeared  in  Israel,  in  Absalom's  and  Sheba's  re- 
bellion, we  shall  not  see  cause  to  think,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  at 
that  day  were  men  of  true  wisdom  and  piety.  As  to  Solomon's  time,  Dr.  Taylor 
supposes,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  Solomon  speaks  of  his  own  times, 
when  he  says,  he  had  found  but  one  in  a  thousand  that  was  a  thoroughly  upright 
man.  However,  it  appears,  that  all  those  great  means  used  to  promote  and 
establish  virtue  and  true  religion,  in  Samuel's,  David's  and  Solomon's  times, 
were  so  far  from  having  any  general,  abiding  good  effect  in  Israel,  that  Solo- 
mon himself,  with  all  his  wisdom,  and  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  favors 
of  God  to  him,  had  his  mind  corrupted,  so  as  open^  to  tolerate  idolatry  in  the 
land,  and  greatly  to  provoke  God  against  him.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  dead, 
ten  tribes  of  the  twelve  forsook  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  instead  of  it,  open- 
ly established  the  like  idolatry,  that  the  people  fell  into  at  Mount  Sinai,  when 
they  made  the  golden  calf ;  and  continue^  finally  obstinate  in  this  apostasy, 
notwithstanding  all  means  that  could  be  used  with  mem  by  the  prophets,  whom 
God  sent,  one  after  another,  to  reprove,  counsel  and  warn  them,  for  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  especially  those  two  great  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
Of  all  the  kings  that  reigned  over  them,  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  but  what 
was  of  a  wicked  character.  And  at  last  it  came  to  that,  that  their  case  seemed 
utterly  desperate ;  so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  with  them,  but  to  re- 
move them  out  of  God's  sight  Thus  the  Scripture  represents  the  matter, 
2  Kings  rvii. 

And  as  to  the  other  two  tribes ;  thoygh  their  kings  were  alwa^rs  of  the  family 
of  David,  and  they  were  favored  in  many  respects  far  beyond  their  brethren,  yet 
th^  were  generally  very  corrupt ;  their  kings  were  most  of  them  wicked  men, 
and  their  other  magistrates,  and  priests  and  people,  were  generally  agreed  in 
the  corruption.  Thus  the  matter  is  represented  in  the  Scripture  history,  and 
the  books  of  the  prophets.  And  when  they  had  seen  how  God  had  cast  off  the 
ten  tribes,  instead  of  taking  warning,  they  made  themselves  vastly  more  vile 
&an  ever  the  others  had  done  ;  as  appears  by  2  Kings  xvii.  18,  19,  Ezek. 
xvi.  46, 47,  51.  God  indeed  waited  longer  upon  them,  for  his  servant  David's 
sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake,  that  he  had  chosen  ;  and  used  more  extraordi- 
nary means  with  them ;  especially  by  those  great  prophets,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
but  to  no  effect :  so  that  at  last  it  came  to  this,  as  the  prophets  represent  the 
matter,  that  they  were  like  a  body  universally  and  desperately  diseased  and  cor- 
rupted, that  would  admit  of  no  ciu'e,  the  whole  head  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
famt,  &C.  « 

Things  beine  come  to  that  pass,  God  took  this  method  with  them  :  he  ut- 
terly destroyed  ueir  city  and  land,  and  the  temple  which  he  had  among  them, 
made  thorough  work  in  purging  the  land  of  them ;  as  when  a  man  empties  a 
dish^  wipes  Uy  and  turns  it  vpside  down  ;  or  when  a  vessel  is  cast  into  afercejire, 
mi  UsJiUhiness  is  thoroughly  burnt  out.    2  Kings  xxi.  13.    Ezek.  Chap.  xxiv. 
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They  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  there  left  till  that  wicked  generation  was 
dead,  and  those  old  rebels  were  purged  out ;  that  afterwards  the  land  might  be 
resettled  with  a  more  pure  generation. 

After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  God  had  built  the  Jewish  church 
again  in  their  own  land,  by  a  series  of  wonderful  providences ;  yet  they  cor- 
rupted themselves  again,  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  transgressors  were  come 
to  the  full  again  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  as  the  matter  is  represent- 
ed in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  Dan.  viii.  23.  And  then  God  made  them  the  sub- 
jects of  a  dispensation,  little,  if  any  thing,  less  terrible  than  that  which  had  been 
m  Nebuchadnezzar's  days.  And  after  God  had^agam  delivered  them,  and 
restored  the  state  of  religion  among  them,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Macca- 
bees, they  degenerated  again  ;  so  that  when  Christ  came,  they  were  arrived  to 
that  extreme  degree  of  corruption,  which  is  represented  in  the  accounts  given 
by  the  evangelists. 

It  may  be  observed  here  in  general,  that  the  Jews,  though  so  vastly  distin- 
guished with  advantages,  means  and  motives  to  holiness,  yet  are  represented 
as  coming,  from  time  to  time,  to  that  degree  of  corruption  and  guilt,  that  they 
were  more  wicked  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the  xery  worst  of  the  Heathen. 
As,  of  old,  God  sware  by  his  life,  that  the  wickedness  of  Sodom  was  small,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Jews.  Ezek.  xvi.  47, 48,  &c.,  also  chap.  v.  5 — 10.  So 
Christ,  speaking  ot  the  Jews  in  his  time,  represents  them  as  having  much  greatei 
guilt  than  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  even  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

But  we  are  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  grandest  scene  was  displayed, 
that  ever  was  opened  on  earth.  After  all  other  schemes  had  been  so  long  and 
80  thoroughly  tried,  and  had  so  greatly  failed  of  success,  both  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles ;  that  wonderful  dispensation  '^'as  at  length  introduced,  which  was 
the  greatest  scheme  for  the  suppressing  and  restraining  iniquity  among  man- 
kind, that  ever  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  contrived,  even  the  glorious  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  "  A  new  dispensation  of  grace  was  erected  (to  use  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's own  wards,  p.  239,  240)  for  the  more  certain  and  effectual  sanctification 
of  mankind,  into  th6  image  of  God ;  the  delivering  them  from  the  sin  and 
wickedness,  into  which  they  might  fall,  or  were  already  fallen ;  to  redeem  them 
from  all  iniquity,  and  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  God." 
In  whatever  high  and  exalted  terms  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  means  and 
motives  which  the  Jews  enjoyed  of  old ;  yet  their  privileges  are  represented  as 
having  no  glory,  in  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Tay-^ 
loFs  words  m  p.  233,  are  worthy  to  be  here  repeated :  "  Even  the  Heathen 
(says  he)  knew  God,  and  might  have  glorified  him  as  God ;  but  imder  the 
glorious  light  of  the  gospel,  we  have  very  clear  ideas  of  the  divine  perfections, 
and  particularly  of  the  love  of  God  as  our  Father,  and  as  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  We  see  our  duty  In  the  utmost  extent, 
and  the  most  cogent  reasons  to  perform  it :  we  ha\'e  eternity  opened  to  us,  even , 
an  endless  state  of  honor  and  felicity,  the  reward  of  virtuous  actions,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  promised  for  our  direction  and  assistance.  And  all  this  may  and 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  purifying  our  minds,  and  the  perfecting  of  holiness. 
And  to  those  happy  advantages  we  are  bora,  for  which  we  are  bound  for  ever 
to  praise  and  magnify  the  ri<3i  ^ce  of  God  in  the  Redeemer."  And  he  else- 
where says,*  "  The  gospel  constitution  is  a  scheme  the  most  perfect  and  effect- 
ual for  restoring  true  religion,  and  promoting  virtue  and  happiness,  that  ever 
the  world  has  yet  seen.*'    Andf  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten  our  ndndsj 

•  Key,  1 107.        t  JVbte  oq  Rom.  L  10L 
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and  saafid^y  our  hearts  ;  amd*  nen$r  were  motives  so  divine  and  power/idpro^ 
posed^  to  infiuce  us  to  the  practice  of  all  virtue  and  goodness. 

And  yet  even  these  means  have  been  ineffectual  upon  the  far  greater  part  of 
them  with  whom  they  have  been  used ;  of  the  many  that  have  been  calledy  few 
have  been  chosen. 

As  to  the  JewSy  Qod's  ancient  people,  with  whom  they  were  used  in  the 
first  place,  and  used  long  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  generality  of  them 
rejected  Christ  and  his  ^ospel^  with  extreme  pertinaciousness  of  spirit.  They 
not  only  went  on  still  m  that  career  of  corruption  which  had  been  increa^g 
from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ;  but  Christ's  coming,  and  his  doctrine  and 
miracles,  and  the  preaching  of  his  followers,  and  the  glorious  things  that  attend- 
ed the  same,  were  the  occasion,  through  their  perverse  misimprovement,  of  an 
infinite  increase  of  their  wickedness.  They  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory  with 
the  utmost  malice  and  cruelty,  and  persecuted  his  followers ;  they  pleased  not 
God,  and  were  contrary  to  all  men ;  and  went  on  to  grow  worse  and  worse, 
till  they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sin,  and  wrath  came  ypon  them  to  the 
uttermost;  and  they  were  destroyed,  and  cast  out  of  God's  sight,  with  un- 
speakably greater  tokens  of  the  divine  abhorrence  and  indignation,  tiian  in  the 
days  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  bigger  part  of  the  whole  nation  were  slam,  and 
the  rest  were  scattered  abroad  through  the  earth,  in  the  most  abject  and  forlorn 
circumstances.  And  in  the  same  spirit  of  unbelief  and  malice  against  Christ 
and  the  gospel,  and  in  their  miserable,  dispersed  circumstances,  do  they  remain 
to  this  day. 

And  as  to  the  Gentile  nations,  though  there  was  a  glorious  success  of  the 
gospel  amongst  them  in  the  apostles'  days,  yet  probably  pot  one  in  ten  of  those 
mat  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  embraj[)ed  it  The  powers  of  the  world 
were  set  against  it,  and  persecuted  it  with  insatiable  malignity.  And  among  the 
professors  of  Christianity,  there  presently  appeared  in  many  a  disposition  to 
corruption,  and  to  abuse  the  gospel  unto  the  service  of  pride  and  licentiousness. 
And .  the  apostles,  in  their  days,  foretold  a  grand  apostasy  of  the  Christian 
world,  which  should  contmue  many  ages,  and  observed  that  there  appeared  a 
disposition  .to  such  an  apostasy,  among  professing  Christians,  even  in  that  day. 
2  Thes&  iL  7.  And  the  greater  part  of  the  ages  which  have  now  elapsed,  have 
been  spent  in  the  duration  of  that  grand  and  general  apostasy,  under  which  the 
Christian  world,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  transformed  into  that  which  has  been 
vastiy  more  deformed,  more  dishonorable  and  hateful  to  God,  and  repugnant  to 
true  virtue,  than  the  state  of  the  Heathen  world  before ;  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  prophetical  descriptions  given  of  it  by  the  Holy  Spirit         i 

In  these  latter  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  Grod  has  raised  up  a  ^eat  num- 
ber of  great  and  good  men,  to  bear  testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  by,  their  means  introduced  that  light  into  the  world,  by 
which,  in  a  short  time,  at  least  one  third  part  of  Europe  was  delivered  from  the 
'more  gross  enormities  of  Antichrist ;  which  was  attended  at  first  with  a  great 
reformation  as  to  vital  and  practical  religion.  But  how  is  the  gold  soon  be- 
come dim  !  To  what  a  pass  are  things  come  in  Protestant  countries  at  this 
day,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular !  To  what  a  prodi^ous  height  has  a 
deluge  of  infidelity,  profaneness,  luxury,  debauchery  and  wickedness  of  every 
kind,  arisen  !  The  poor  savage  Americans  are  mere  babes  and  fools  (if  I  may 
80  sneak),  as  to  proficiency  in  wickedness,  in  comparison  of  multitudes  that  the 
Cbnstian  worU  throngs  witL    Dr.  Taylor  hunself,  as  was  before  observed, 

*Pnf,  to  Par.  on  Rom.  pages  145, 47.  • 
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represents  that  the  generality  of  Christians  have  been  the  most  wicked^  lewd^ 
bloody y  and  treacherous  of  all  mankind  ;  and  says  {^Keyy  §  388),  ^'  The  wicked- 
ness of  the  Christian  world  renders  it  so  much  like  the  Heathen,  that  the  good 
effects  of  our  change  to  Christianity  are  but  little  seen." 

And  with  respect  to  the  dreadful  corruption  of  the  present  day,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  besides  the  advantages  already  mentioned,  that  great  advances  io 
learning  and  philosophic  knowledge  have  been  made  in  the  present  and  past 
century,  giving  great  advantage  for  a  proper  and  enlarged  exercise  of  our  ra- 
tional powers,  and  for  our  seemg  the  bright  manifestation  of  God's  perfections 
in  his  works.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  means  and  inducements  to  vir- 
tue, which  this  a^e  enjoys,  are  in  addition  to  most  of  those  which  were  men- 
tioned before  as  given  of  old,  and  among  other  things,  in  addition  to  the  short- 
ening of  man's  Bfe  to  seventy  or  eighty  years,  from  near  a  thousand.  And 
with  regard  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  as  the  case  now  is  in  Christendom, 
take  one  with  another  of  them  that  ever  come  to  years  of  discretion,  their  life 
is  not  more  than  forty  or  forty-five  years ;  which  is  but  about  the  twentieth 
part  of  what  it  onc^  was ;  and  not  so  much  in  great  cities,  places  where  pro- 
faneness,  sensuality  and  debauchery  commonly  prevail  to  the  greatest  degjee. 

Dr.  Taylor  (Aey,  §  1)  truly  observes,  that  God  has,  from  the  beginning, 
exercised  wonderful  and  infinite  wisdom,  in  the  methods  he  has,  from  age  to 
age,  made  ust  of  to  oppose  vice,  cure  corruption,  and  promote  virtue  in  the 
world,  and  introduced  several  schemes  to  that  end.  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
how  many  schemes  and  methods  were  tried  of  old,  both  before  and  after  the 
flood ;  how  many  were  used  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  with  Jews 
and  Heathens,  and  how  ineffectual  all  these  ancient  methods  proved  for  four 
hundred  years  together,  till  God  introduced  that  grand  dispensation  for  the  re- 
deeming men  from  all  iniquity,  and  purifying  them  to  himself,  a  people  zealous 
of  good  works,  which  the  Scripture  represents  as  the  subject  of  the  admiration 
of  angels.  But  even  this  has  now  so  long  proved  ineffectual  with  respect  to  the 
generality,  that  Dr.  Taylor  thinks  there  is  need  of  a  new  dispensation  ;  the  present 
^ffA^  of  the  gospel  being  insufficient  for  the  full  reformation  of  the  C/iristian 
tpofidy  by  reason  of  its  corruptions  (Note  on  Rom.  i.  27)  ;  and  yet  all  these 
things,  according  to  him,  without  any  natural  bias  to  the  contraiy  ;  no  stream 
of  natural  inclination  or  propensity  at  all,  to  oppose  inducements  to  goodness  ; 
no  native  opposition  of  heart,  to  withstand  those  m*acious  means,  which  Grod 
has  ever  used  with  mankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  any 
more  than  there  was  in  the  heart  of  Adam,  the  moment  God  created  him  in 
perfect  innocence. 

Surely  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  is  attended  with  strange  paradoxes !  And  that 
his  mysterious  tenets  may  appear  in  a  true  light,  it  must  be  observed,  at  the 
same  time  while  he  supposes  these  means,  even  the  very  greatest  and  best  of 
them,  to  have  proved  so  meffectual,  that  help  from  them,  as  to  any  general  re- 
formation, is  to  be  despaired  of;  yet  he  maintains  that  all  mankind,  even  the* 
Heathen  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yea,  every  single  person  in  it  (which  roiit 
include  every  Indian  in  America,  before  the  Europeans  came  liither ;  and  evei^ 
inhabitant  of  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa  and  Terra  Australis\  has  ability, 
light  and  means  sufficient  to  do  their  whole  duty ;  yea  (as  many  passages  m 
hiB  writings  plainly  suppose),  to  perform  perfect  obedience  to  God's  law,  without 
the  least  degree  of  vice  or  iniquity.* 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  observe: — Dr.  Taylor  supposes  that  the  reason  why 
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the  gospel  dispensation  has  been  so  ineffectual,  is,  that  it  has  been  greatly  mis- 
understood and  perverted.  In  Key,  §  389,  he  says,  "  Wrong  representations  of 
the  scheme  of  the  gospel  have  greatly  obscured  the  glory  of  divine  srace,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  corruption  of  its  professors.  Such  doctrines  nave  been 
almost  universally  taught  and  received,  as  quite  subvert  it  Mistaken  notions 
about  nature,  grace,  election  and  reprobation,  justification,  regeneration,  redemp- 
tion, calling,  adoption,  &c.,  have  quite  taken  away  the  veiy  aground  of  the 
Christian  life." 

But  how  came  the  gospel  to  be  so  universally  and  exceedingly  misunderstood  1 
Is  it  because  it  is  in  itself  so  very  dark  and  unintelligible,  and  not  adapted  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  human  faculties  ?  If  so,  how  is  the  possession  of  such  an 
obscure  and  unintelligible  thing,  so  unspeakable  and  glorious  an  advantage  ? 
Or  is  it  because  of  the  native  blindness,  corruption  and  superstition  of  mankind  1 
But  this  is  givingup  the  thing  in  question,  and  allowing  a  grieat  depravity  of  nature. 
And  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  the  gospel  as  far  otherwise  than  dark  and  unintelligi- 
ble ;  he  represents  it  as  exhibiting  the  clearest  and  most  glorious  light,  to  de- 
liver the  world  from  darkness,  and  bring  them  into  marvellous  light  He  speaks 
of  Uie  light  which  the  Jews  had,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  vastly 
exceeding  the  light  of  nature,  which  the  Heathen  enjoyed  :  and  yet  he  supposes 
that  even  the  latter  was  so  clear  as  to  be  sufficient  to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  their  whole  duty  to  him.  And  he  speaks  of  the  light  of  the  gospel 
as  vastly  exceeding  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament  He  says  of  the  apostle  Paul 
in  particular,  "  That  he  wrote  with  great  perspicuity ;  that  he  takes  great  care 
to  explain  every  part  of  his  subject ;  that  he  has  left  no  part  of  it  unexplained 
and  unguarded,  and  that  never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in  this."* 
Is  it  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Christian  world,  without  any  native  depravi- 
ty to  prejudice  and  darken  their  minds,  should  be  so  blind  in  Uie  midst  of  such 
glaring  light,  as  to  be  all,  or  the  generality,  agreed,  from  age  to  age,  so  essen- 
tially to  misunderstand  that  which  Is  made  so  very  plain  ? 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  167,  S.,  "  It  is  my  persuasion  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  very  early  and  grievously  corrupted,  by  dreaming,  ignorant,  superstitious 
monks  J  too  conceited  to  be  satisfied  with  plain  gospel,  and  has  long  remained 
in  that  deplorable  state."  But  how  came  the  whole  Christian  world,  without 
any  blinding  depravity,  to  hearken  to  these  ignorant,  foolish  men,  rather  than 
unto  wiser  and  better  teachers  1  Especially,  when  the  latter  had  flain  gospd 
on  their  side,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  other  were(as.our  author  supposes)  so 
very  contrary,  not  only  to  the  plain  gospel,  but  to  men's  reason  and  common 
sense !  Or  were  all  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  church  nothing,  but  a  parcel 
of  iscnarant  dreamers  f  If  so,  this  is  very  strange  indeed,  unless  mankind  na- 
turally love  darkness  J  rather  than  light,  seeing  in  sQl  parts  of  the  Christian  world 
there  was  so  great  a  multitude  of  those  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  who  had 
the  gospel  in  their  hands,  and  whose  whole  business  it  was  to  study  and  teach 
it,  and  therefore  had  infinitely  greater  advantages  to  become  truly  wise,  than  the 
Heathen  philosophers.  But  if  it  did  happen  so,  by  some  strange  and  incon- 
ceivable means,  that  notwithstanding  aJl  these  glorious  advantages,  all  the 
teachers  of  the  Christian  church  through  the  world,  without  any  native  evil 
propensity,  very  early  became  silly  dreamers,  and  also  in  their  dreaming,  gen- 
erally stumbled  on  the  same  individual,  monstrous  opinions,  and  so  the  world 
might  be  blinded  for  a  while ;  yet  why  did  they  not  hearken  to  that  wise  and 
great  man,  Pelagius,  and  others  like  him,  when  he  plainly  held  forth  the  truth 

»  Pnf.  to  Par.  on  Rom.  p.  146,  48. 
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to  the  Christian  world !  Especially  seeing  his  instructions  were  so  agreeable  to 
the  plam  doctrines,  and  the  bright  and  clear  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
also  so  agreeable  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  common  sense  and  understanding 
of  all  mankind  :  but  the  other  so  repugnant  to  it,  that  (according  to  our  author) 
if  they  were  true,  it  would  prove  understanding  to  be  710  understandings  and  the 
Word  of  God  to  he  no  rule  oftruihj  nor  at  all  to  he  relied  upm^  and  (hd  to  be  a 
Being  worthy  of  no  regard! 

And  besides,  if  the  ineSectualness  of  the  gospel  to  restrain  sin  and  promote 
virtue,  be  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  these  doctrines,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  so  absurd  and  contrary  to  the  gospel,  here  is  this  further  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  namely,  why,  since  there  has  been  so  great  an  increase  of  light  in 
religious  matters  (as  must  be  supposed  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme)  in  this  and  the 
last  age,  and  these  monstrous  doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  Election,  Reprobation, 
Justification,  Regeneration,  &c.,  have  been  so  much  exploded,  especially  in  our 
nation,  there  has  been  no  reformation  attending  this  great  advancement  of  light 
and  truth  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  vice,  and  every  thing  that  is  opposite  to  practi- 
cal Christianity,  has  gone  on  to  increase,  with  such  a  prodigious  celerity,  as  to 
become  like  an  overflowing  deluge,  threatening,  unless  God  merciAilly  inter- 
pose, speedily  to  swallow  up  all  that  is  left  of  what  is  virtuous  and  praise- 
worthy. 

Many  other  things  might  have  been  mentioned  under  this  head,  of  the  means 
which  mankind  have  had  to  restrain  vice,  and  promote  virtue ;  such  as  wicked- 
ness being  many  ways  contrary  to  men's  temporal  interest  and  comfort  in  this 
world,  and  their  having  continually  before  their  eyes  so  many  instances  of  per- 
sons made  miserable  by  their  vices ;  the  restraints  of  human  laws,  without  which 
men  cannot  live  in  society ;  the  judgments  of  God  brought  on  men  for  their 
wickedness,  with  which  history  abounds,  and  the  pro\idential  rewards  of  virtue, 
and  innumerable  particular  means  that  God  has  used  from  age  to  age  to  curb 
the  wickedness  of  mankind,  which  I  have  omitted.  But  there  would  be  no 
end  of  a  particular  enumeration  of  such  things.  Enough  has  been  said.  They 
that  will  not  be  convinced  by  the  instances  which  have  been  mentioned^  probably 
would  not  be  convinced,  if  the  world  had  stood  a  thousand  times  so  long,  and  we 
had  the  most  authentic  and  certsdn  accounts  of  means  having  been  used  from  the 
beginning,  in  a  thousand  times  greater  variety,  and  new  dispensations  had  been 
introduced,  after  others  had  been  tried  in  vain,  ever  so  often,  and  still  to  little  effect 
^e  that  will  not  be  convinced  by  a  thousand  good  witnesses,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  be  convinced  by  a  thousand  thousand.  The  proofs  that  have  been 
extant  in  the  world,  from  trial  and  fact,  of  the  depravity  of  man's  nature,  are 
inexpressible,  and  as  it  were  infinite,  beyond  the  representation  of  all  compari- 
son and  similitude^  If  there  were  a  piece  of  ground,  which  abounded  with 
briers  and  thorns,  br  some  poisonous  plant,  and  ail  mankind  had  used  thdr  en- 
deavors, for  a  thousand  years  together,  to  suppress  that  evil  growth,  and  to  bring 
that  ground  by  manure  and  cultivation,  planting  and  sovnng,  to  produce  better 
fruit,  but  all  in  vain,  it  would  still  be  overrun  with  the  same  noxious  growth ;  it 
would  not  be  a  proof,  that  such  a  produce  was  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  that 
soil,  in  any  wise  to  be  compared  to  that  which  is  given  in  divine  providence, 
that  wickedness  is  a  produce  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  field  of  the  world  of 
mankind ;  which  has  had  means  used  with  it,  that  have  been  so  various,  great 
and  wonderful,  contrived  by  the  unsearchable  and  boundless  wisdom  of  God , 
medicines  procured  with  infinite  expense,  exhibited  with  so  vast  an  apparatus ; 
so  marvellous  a  succession  of  dispensations,  introduced  one  after  another,  dis- 
playing aii  incomprehensible  length  and  breadth,  depth  and  height,  of  divine 
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wisdom^  love^  and  power,  and  every  perfection  of  th^  Godhead,  to  the  eternal 
admiration  of  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places. 


SECTION  IX. 


Several  Evasions  of  the  Argoments  for  the  Depravity  of  Nature,  from  trial  and  events, 

considered. 

Evasion  1.  Dr.  Tayloe  says,  p.  231,  232,  "  Adam's  nature,  it  is  allow- 
ed, was  very  far  from  being  siniul ;  yet  he  sinned.  And  therefore,  the  common 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  is  no  more  necessary  to  account  for  the  sin  that  has 
been,  or  is  in  the  world,  than  it  is  to  account  for  Adam's  sin."  Again,  p.  52— 
54,  S.y  &C-,  "  If  we  allow  mankind  to  be  as  wicked  as  R.  R.  has  represented 
them  to  be ;  and  suppose  tliat  there  is  not  one  upon  earth  that  is  truly  righteous, 
and  without  sin,  and  that  some  are  very  enormous  sinners^  yet  it  will  not  thence 
follow,  that  they  are  naturally  corrupt  For,  if  siniul  action  infers  a  nature 
originally  corrupt,  then,  whereas  Adam  (according  to  them  that  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin)  committed  the  most  heinous  and  aggravated  sin, 
that  ever  was  committed  in  the  world ;  for,  according  to  them,  he  had 
greater  light  than  any  other  man  in  the  world,  to  know  his  duty,  and  greater 
power  than  any  other  man  to  fulfil  it,  and  was  under  greater  obligations  than 
any  other  man  to  obedience ;  he  sinned,  when  he  knew  ne  was  the  representa- 
tive of  millions,  and  that  the  happy  or  miserable  state  of  all  mankind,  depended 
on  his  conduct ;  which  never  was,  nor  can  be,  the  case  of  any  other  man  in  the 
world  :  then,  I  say,  it  will  follow,  that  his  nature  was  originally  corrupt,  &c. 
Thus  their  argument  from  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  to  prove  a  sinful  and 
corrapt  nature,  must  inevitably  and  irrecoverably  fall  to  the  ground ;  which  will 
appear  more  abundantly,  if  we  take  in  the  case  of  the  angels,  who  in  numbers 
sinned,  and  kept  not  their  first  estate,  though  created  with  a  nature  superior  to 
Adam's."  Again,  p.  145,  S.,  "  When  it  is  inquired,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
our  appetites  and  passions  are  now  so  irregular  and  strong,  as  that  not  one  per- 
son has  resisted  them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent  ?  If  this  be  the 
case,  if  such  as  make  the  inquiry  will  tell  the  world,  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Adam's  appetites  and  passions  were  so  irregular  and  strong,  that  he  did  not  re- 
sist them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent,  when,  upon  their  principles,  he 
^as  far  more  able  to  have  resisted  them ;  I  also  will  tell  them  how  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  his  posterity  does  not  resist  them.  Sin  doth  not  alter  its  nature,  by  its 
heing  general ;  and  therefore  how  far  soever  it  spreads,  it  must  come  upon  all 
just  as  it  came  upon  Adam." 

These  things  are  delivered  with  much  assurance.  But  is  there  any  reason  in 
such  a  way  of  talking  ?  One  thing  implied  m  it,  and  the  main  thing,  if  any 
thing  at  all  to  the  purpose,  is,  that  because  an  effect's  being  general,  does  not 
alther  the  nature  of  the  effect,  therefore  nothing  more  can  be  argued  concerning 
the  cause,  from  its  happening  constantly,  and  in  the  most  steady  manner,  than 
from  its  happening  but  once.  But  how  contrary  is  this  to  reason !  If  such  a 
case  should  happen,  that  a  person,  through  the  deceitful  persuasions  of  a  pre- 
tended friend,  once  takes  an  unwholesome  ^nd  poisonous  draught,  of  a  liquor  he 
had  no  inclination  to  before ;  but  after  he  has  once  taken  of  it,  he  be  obsen'ed 
^  act  as  one  that  has  an  insatiable,  incurable  thirst  after  more  of  the  same,  in 
his  constant  practice,  and  acts  often  repeated,  and  obstinately  continued  in  as 
long^  as  he  lives,  against  all  possible  arguments  and  endeavors  used  to  dissuade 
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him  from  it ;  and  we  should  from  hence  argue  a  fixed  inclination,  and  begin  to 
suspect  that  tliis  is  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  poison,  to  produce  such  an 
inclination,  or  that  this  strong  propensity  is  some  way  the  consequence  of  the 
first  draught  in  such  a  case,  could  it  be  said  with  good  reason,  that  a  fixed  pio- 
pensity  can  no  more  be  argued  from  his  consequent  constant  practice,  than  from 
his  first  draught  ?  Or,  if  we  suppose  a  young  man,  no  otherwise  than  soberly 
incUned,  and  enticed  by  wicked  companions,  should  drink  to  excess,  until  he  had 
got  a  habit  of  excessive  drinking,  and  should  come  under  the  power  of  a  greedy 
appetite  after  strong  drmk,  so  that  drunkenness  should  become  a  common  and 
constant  practice  with  him ;  and  some  observer,  arguing  from  this  his  general 
practice,  should  say,  ^'  It  must  needs  be  that  this  young  man  has  a  fixed  mclinv- 
tion  to  that  sin ;  otherwise,  how  should  it  come  to  pass  that  he  should  make 
such  a  trade  of  it  ?"  And  another,  ridiculing  the  weakness  of  his  arguing, 
should  reply,  "  Do  you  tell  me  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  was  guilty  of  that 
sin  the  first  time,  without  a  fixed  inclination,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  he  is  guilty 
of  it  so  generally  without  a  fixed  inclination.  Sin  does  not  alter  its  nature  by 
being  general ;  and  therefore,  how  common  soever  it  becomes,  it  must  come  at 
all  times  by  the  same  means  that  it  came  at  first"  I  leave  it  to  every  one  to 
judge,  who  would  be  chargeable  with  weak  arguing  in  such  a  case. 

It  is  true,  as  was  observed  before,  there  is  no  effect  without  some  cause,  oc- 
casion, ground  or  reason  of  that  effect,  and  some  cause  answerable  to  the  effect 
But  certainly  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  a  transient  effect  requires  a 
premanent  cause,  or  a  fixed  influence  or  propensity.  An  effect's  happening  once, 
though  the  effect  may  be  great,  yea,  though  it  may  come  to  pass  on  the  same 
occasion  in  many  sul]^cts  at  the  same  time,  will  not  prove  any  fixed  propensity, 
or  permanent  influence.  It  is  true,  it  proves  an  influence  great  and  extensive, 
answerable  to  the  effect,  once  exerted,  or  once  effectual ;  but  it  proves  nothing 
in  the  cause  fixed  or  constant.  If  a  particular  tree,  or  a  great  number  of  trees 
standing  -together,  have  blasted  fruit  on  their  branches  at  a  particular  8||son, 
yea,  if  the  fruit  be  very  much  blasted,  and  entirely  spoiled,  it  is  e\ident  that 
something  was  the  occasion  of  such  an  eflTect  at  that  time ;  but  this  alone  does  not 
prove  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  be  bad.  But  if  it  be  observed,  that  those  trees, 
and  all  other  trees  of  the  kind,  wherever  planted,  and  in  all  soils,  countries, 
climates  and  seasons^  and  however  cultivated  and  managed,  still  bear  ill  fruit, 
from  year  to  year,  and  in  all  ages,  it  is  a  good  evidence  of  the  evil  nature  of  the 
tree ;  and  if  the  fruit,  at  all  these  times,  and  in  all  these  cases,  be  very  bad,  it 
proves  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  be  very  bad ;  and  if  we  argue  in  like  manner 
from  what  appears  among  men,  it  is  easy  to  determine,  whether  the  universal 
sinfulness  of  mankind,  and  their  all  sinning  immediately,  as  soon  as  capable  of 
it,  and  all  sinning  continually,  and  generally  being  of  a  wicked  character,  at  all 
times,  in  all  ages,  and  all  places,  and  under  all  possible  circumstances,  against 
means  and  motives  inexpressibly  manifold  and  great,  and  in  the  utmost  conceiv- 
able variety,  be  from  a  permanent,  internal,  great  cause. 

If  the  voice  of  common  sense  were  attended  to,  and  heard,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  labor  in  multiplying  arguments  and  instances  to  show,  that  one 
act  does  not  prove  a  fixed  inclination ;  but  that  constant  practice  and  pursuit 
do.  We  see  that  it  is  in  fact  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  all  mankind,  to  argue 
fixed  principles,  tempers,  and  prevailing  inclinations,  from  repeated  and  contin- 
ued actions,  though  the  actions  are  voluntary,  and  performed  of  choice ;  and 
thus  to  judge  of  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  persons,  ages,  sexes,  tribes  and 
nations.  But  is  it  the  manner  of  men  to  conclude,  that  \ihatever  they  see  others 
once  do,  they  have  a  fixed,  abiding  inclination  to  do  7    Yea^  there  may  be  sev- 
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eral  acts  seen^  and  yet  they  not  taken  as  good  evidence  of  an  established  pro* 
pensity  ;  nay,  though  attended  with  that  circumstance,  that  one  act,  or  those 
several  acts,  are  followed  with  such  constant  practice,  as  afterwards  evidences 
fixed  disposition.  As  for  example,  there  may  be  several  instances  of  a  man's 
drinking  some  spirituous  liquor,  and  they  be  no  ^gn  of  a  fixed  inclination  to 
that  liquor ;  but  these  acts  may  be  introducto^  to  a  settled  habit  or  propensity, 
vrhich  may  be  made  very  manifest  afterwards  by  constant  practice. 

From  these  things  it  is  plain,  that  what  is  alleged  concerning  the  first  sin 
of  Adam,  and  of  the  angels,  without  a  previous,  fixed  disposition  to  sin,  cannot 
in  the  least  injure  or  weaken  the  argumegts,  which  have  been  brought  to  prove 
a  fixed  propensity  to  sin  in  mankind  in  their  present  fttate.  The  thing  which 
the  permanence  of  the  cause  has  been  argued  from,  is  the  permanence  of  the 
effect  And  that  the  permanent  cause  consists  in  an  mtemal,  fixed  propensity, 
and  not  any  particular,  external  circumstances,  has  been  argued  from  the  effects 
being  the  same,  through  a  vast  variety  and  change  of  circumstances.  Which 
things  do  not  take  place  with  respect  to  the  first  act  of  sin  that  Adam  or  the 
angels  were  guilty  of;  which  first  acts,  considered  in  themselves,  were  no  per- 
manent, continued  effects.  And  though  a  great  number  of  the  angels  sinned, 
and  the  effect  on  that  account  was  the  greater,  and  more  extensive;  yet  this 
extent  of  the  effect  is  a  ver}'  different  thing  from  that  perfnanence^  or  settled 
continuance  of  the  effect,  which  is  supposed  to  show  a  permanent  cause,  or  fixed 
influence  or  propensity.  Neither  was  there  any  trial  of  a  vast  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances attending  a  permanent  effect,  to  show  the  fixed  cause  to  be  internal, 
consisting  in  a  settlS  disposition  of  nature,  in  the  instances  objected.  And 
however  great  the  sin^  Adam,  of  of  the  angels  was,  and  however  great  means, 
motives,  and  obligatic&is  they  sinned  against ;  whatever  may  be  thence  argued 
concerning  the  transient  cause,  occasion,  or  temptation,  as  being  very  subtle, 
remarkabnr  tending  to  deceive  and  seduce,  or  otherwise  great ;  yet  it  argues 
nothing  of  any  settled  disposition,  or  fixed  cause  at  all,  either  great  or  small ; 
the  efiect  both  in  the  angels  and  our  first  parents,  bemg  in  itself  transient,  and 
for  aught  appears,  happening  in  each  of  them  under  one  system  or  coincidence 
of  influential  circumstances. 

The  g^eral  continued  wickedness  of  mankind,  against  such  means  and  mo- 
tives, proves  each  of  these  things,  viz.,  that  the  cause  \sfxedy  and  that  the  fixed 
cause  IS  internal^  in  maiwiature,  and  also  that  it  is  very  ppwerfuL  It  proves 
the^r^,  na&ly,  that  the  cause  is  fixed,  because  the  effect  is  so  abidm^,  througk 
so  many  changes.  It  proves  the  second^  that  is,  that  the  fixed  cause  is  internal, 
because  the  circumstances  are  so  various :  the  variety  of  means  and  motives  is 
one  thing  that  is  to  be  referred  to  the  head  of  variety  of  circumstances ;  and 
they  are  that  kind  of  circumstances,  which  above  all  others  proves  this ;  for  they 
are  such  circumstances  as  cannot  possibly  cause  the  effect,  bemg  most  opposite 
to  the  effect  in  their  tendency.  And  it  proves  the  thirdy  viz.,  the  greatness  of 
the  internal  cause,  or  the  powerfiilness  of  the  propensity ;  because  the  means 
which  have  opposed  its  influence,  have  been  so  great,  and  yet  have  been  statedly 
overcome. 

But  here  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  with  regard  to  the  motives  and 
obligations  which  our  first  fathers  sinned  against,  it  is  not  reasonably  alleged, 
that  he  sinned  when  he  knew  his  sin  would  have  destructive  consequences  to  all 
his  posterity,  and  mighty  in  process  of  time,  pave  the  whole  globe  wUh  skvllsy 
&C.  Seeing  it  is  so  evident,  by  the  plain  account  the  Scripture  gives  us  of  the 
temptation  which  prevailed  with  our  first  parents  to  commit  that  sin,  that  it  was 
80  contrived  by  the  sibtilty  of  the  tempter,  as  first  to  blind  and  deceive  them  as 
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to  tbat  matter,  and  to  make  them  beUeve  that  their  disobedience  should  be  fol- 
lowed with  no  destruction  or  calamity  at  all  to  themselves  (and  therefore  not  to 
their  posterity),  but  on  the  contrary,  with  a  great  mcrease  and  advancement  of 
£gni^  and  happiness. 

Evasion  2.  Let  the  wickedness  of  the  world  be  ever  so  general  and  great, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  supposingCtmy  depravity  of  nature  to  be  the  cause ;  man's 
own  free  wiU  is  cause  sufiicient  Let  mankind  be  more  or  less  corrupt,  they 
make  themselves  corrupt  by  their  own  free  choice.  This,  Dr.  Tayl6r  abimdantly 
insists  upon,  in  many  parts  of  his  book.* 

But  I  would  ask,  how  it  comes  toi|)ass  that  mankind  so  miiversally  agree  in 
this  evil  exercise  of  their  free  will  1  If  their  wilb  are  in  the  first  place  as  froe 
to  good  as  evil,  what  is  it  to  be  ascribed  to,  that  the  world  of  mankind,  consist- 
ing of  so  many  millions,  in  so  many  successive  generations,  without  consulta- 
tion, all  agree  to  exercise  their  freedom  in  favor  of  evil  ?  If  there  be  no  natural 
tendency  or  preponderation  in  the  case,  then  there  is  as  good  a  chance  for  the 
will's  being  determmed  to  good  as  evil.  If  the  cause  is  indifferent,  why  is  not 
the  effect  in  some  measure  indifferent  1  If  the  balance  be  no  heavier  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  why  does  it  perpetually,  and,  as  it  were,  infinitely,  preponderate 
oile  way  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  free  will  of  mankind  has  been  deter- 
mined to  evil,  in  like  manner  before  the  flood,  and  after  the  flood ;  under  the 
law,  and  under  the  gospel ;  and  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  under  the  Old 
Testament;  and  since  that,  among  CAwrtarw,Jet£>^,  JlfoAomctens;  among  Pa- 

1)ists  and  Protestants;  in  those  nations  where  civili^,  politeness,  arts,  and 
earning  most  prevail,  and  among  the  Negroes  and  Hottentots  in  Africa,  the 
Tartars  in  Asia,  and  Indians  in  America,  towards  both4HJes,  and  on  every  side 
of  the  globe ;  in  greatest  cities  and  obscurest  villages  ;^  ^  palaces  and  in  hute, 
wigwams  and  ceHs  under  ground  ?  Is  it  enough  to  reply,  it  happens  so,  that 
men  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  choose  thus  to  determine  their  own  wills, 
and  so  to  make  themselves  sinful,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it,  and  to 
sin  constantly  as  long  as  they  live,  and  universally  to  choose  never  to  come  up 
half  way  to  their  duty  ? 

As  has  been  often  observed,  a  steady  effect  requires  a  steady  cause ;  but  free 
will,  without  any  previous  propensity  to  influence  its  determinations,  is  no  per- 
manent cause ;  nothing  can  be  conceived  of,  further  ^Mijn  it :  for  the  very  notion 
of  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  self-determining  power,  implies  ^ntingence : 
and  if  the  will  is  free  in  that  sense,  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  any  government 
of  previous  inclination,  its  freedom  must  imply  the  most  absolute  and  perfect 
contingence ;  and  surely  nothing  can  be  conceived  of,  more  unfixed  than  that 
The  notion  of  liberty  of  will,  in  this  sense,  implies  perfect  freedom  from  every 
thing  that  should  previously  fix,  bind  or  determine  it ;  that  it  may  be  left  to  be 
fixed  and  determined  wholly  by  itself :  therefore  its  determinations  must  be  pre- 
viously altogether  unfixed.  And  can  that  which  is  ^o  unfixed,  so  contingent, 
be  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  an  effect,  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  a 
degree,  permanent,  fixed  and  constant  ? 

When  men  see  only  one  particular  person,  going  on  in  a  certain  course  witl^ 
great  constancy,  against  all  manner  of  means  to  dissuade  him,  do  they  judge  this 
to  be  no  argument  of  any  fixed  disposition  of  mind,  because  he,  being  free,  may 
determine  to  do  so,  if  he  will,  without  any  such  disposition  ?  Or  if  they  see  a 
nation  or  people  that  differ  greatly  from  odier  nations,  in  such  and  such  instan- 
ces of  theu:  constant  conduct,  as  though  their  tempers  and  inclinations  were 

♦  Pigeft257, 258,  52, 53,  8.,  and  miny  other  plaoet. 
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Ycry  diverse,  and  any  should  deny  it  to  be  from  any  such  cause,  and  should  say, 
we  cannot  judge  at  all  of  the  temper  or  disposition  of  any  nation  or  people,  ij 
any  thing  observable  in  their  constant  practice  or  behavior,  because  they  havfe 
all  free  will,  and  therefore  may  all  choose  to  act  so,  if  they  please,  without  any 
thing  in  their  temper  or  inclination  to  bias  them  ;  would  such  an  account  of 
such  effects  be  satisfying  to  the  reason  of  mankind  ?  But  infinitely  further 
would  it  be  from  satisfymg  a  considerate  mind,  to  account  for  the  constant  and 
universal  sinfulness  of  mamdnd,  1^  saying,  that  the  will  of  all  mankind  is  free, 
and  therefore  all  mankind  may,  ii  they  please,  make  themselves  wicked :  the^ 
are  free  when  they  first  begin  to  act  as  moral  agents,  and  therefore  all  may,  tf 
they  please,  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  act :  they  are  free  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  act  in  the  world,  and  therefore  they  may  all  commit  sin  con- 
tinually, if  they  will :  men  of  all  nations  are  free,  and  therefore  all  nations  may 
act  alike  in  these  respects,  if  they  please  (though  some  do  not  know  how  other 
nations  do  act).  Men  of  high  and  low  condition,  learned  and  ignorant,  are  free, 
and  therefore  they  may  agree  in  acting  wickedly,  if  they  please  (though  they 
do  not  consult  together).  M«n  in  all  ages  are  free,  and  therefore  men  in  one 
s^e  may  all  affree  with  men  in  every  other  age  in  wickedness,  if  they  please 
(thcfugh  they  do  not  know  how  men  in  other  ages  have  acted),  &c.  &c.  Let 
eveiT  one  judge  whether  such  an  account  of  things  can  satisfy  reason. 

Evasion  3.  It  is  said  by  many  of  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  that  tlie  corruption  of  the  world  of  mankind  may  be  owing,  not  to  a  de^ 

I)raved  nature,  but  to  bad  example.  And  I  think  we  must  understand  Dr.  Tay- 
or  as  having  respect  to  the  powerful  influence  of  bad  instruction  and  example, 
when  he  says,  p.  1 18,  "  The  Gentiles,  in  their  heathen  state,  when  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  the  Gentile  world,  were  without  strength,  unable  to  help  or 
recover  themselves."  And  in  several  other  places  to  the  like  purpose.  If  there 
was  no  depravity  of  nature,  what  else  could  there  be  but  bad  instruction  and 
example,  to  hinder  the  heathen  world,  as  a  collective  body  (for  as  such  Dr. 
Taylor  speaks  of  them,  as  may  be  seen  p.  117, 118),  from  emerging  out  of  their 
corruption,  on  the  rise  of  each  new  generation  ?  As  to  their  bad  instruction, 
our  author  insists  upon  it,  that  the  heathen,  notwithstanding  all  their  disadvan- 
tages, had  sufficient  light  to  know  God,  and  do  their  whole  dut)'  to  him,  as  we 
have  observed  from  time  to  time.  Therefore  it  must  be  chiefly  bad  example, 
that  we  must  suppose,  according  to  him,  rendered  their  case  helpless. 

Now  concerning  fliis  way  of  accounting  for  the  coiYuption  of  the  world,  by 
the  influence  of  bad  example,  I  would  observe  the  following  things : 

1.  It  is  accounting  for  the  thing  by  the  thing  itself.  It  is  accounting  for 
the  corruption  of  the  world  by  the  corruption  of  the  world.  For,  that  bad  ex- 
amples are  general  all  over  the  world  to  be  followed  by  others,  and  have  been 
80  from  the  oeginning,  is  only  an  instance,  or  rather  a  description  of  that  cor- 
ruption of  the  world  which  is  to  be  accounted  fon  If  mankind  are  naturally 
no  more  inclined  to  evil  than  good,  then  how  comes  there  to  be  so  many  more 
bad  examples  than  good  ones,  in  all  ages  1  And  if  there  are  not,  how  come 
the  bad  examples  that  are  set,  to  be  so  much  more  followed  than  the  good  ?  If 
the  propensity  of  man's  nature  be  not  to  evil,  how  comes  the  current  of  general 
example,  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  to  be  so  much  to  evil  t  And  when  op- 
position has  been  made  by  good  examples,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  it  has  had 
sa  little  effect  to  stem  the  stream  of  general  wicked  practice  ? 

I  think  from  the  brief  account  the  Scripture  gives  us  of  the  behavior  of  the* 
first  parents  of  mankind,  the  expressions  of  their  faith  and  hope  in  God's  mercy 
revealed  to  them,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  before  ever  they  had  an7 
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childi'en,  they  repented,  and  were  pardoned,  and  became  truly  pious*  So  that 
God  planted  the  world  at  first  with  a  jwble  vine;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
generations  of  mankind,  he  set  the  stream  of  example  the  right  way.  And  wp 
see,  that  children  are  more  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  parents,  than  of 
any  others ;  especially  in  early  youth,  their  forming  time,  when  those  habits  are 
contracted,  which  abide  by  them  all  tibeir  days.  And  besides,  Adam^s  childrai 
had  no  other  examples  to  follow,  but  those  of  their  parents.  How  therefore 
came  the  stream  so  soon  to  turn,  and  to  proceed  the  contrary  way,  with  so  violent  a 
current  7  Then,  when  mankind  became  so  universally  and  desperately  corrupt,  as 
not  to  be  fit  to  live  on  earth  any  longer,  and  the  world  was  every  whe/e  full  of  bad 
examples,  God  destroyed  them  all  at  once,  but  only  righteous  Noah,  and  his  family, 
to  remove  those  bad  examples,  and  that  the  world  of  mankind  might  be  planted 
again  with  good  example,  and  the  stream  again  turned  the  right  way :  how 
therefore  came  it  to  pass,  that  Noah's  posterity  did  not  follow  his  good  example, 
especially  when  they  had  such  extraordinary  things  to  enforce  his  example,  but  so 
generally,  even  in  his  lifetime,  became  so  exceeding  corrupl^  One  would  think,  the 
first  generations  at  least,  while  aU  lived  together  as  one  family,  under  Noah,  their 
venerable  father,  might  have  followed  his  ^ood  example ;  and  if  they  had  done  so, 
then,  when  the  earth  came  to  be  divided  m  Peleg's  time,  the  heads  of  the  several 
families  would  have  set  out  their  particular  colonies  with  good  examples,  and  the 
stream  would  have  been  turned  the  right  way  in  all  the  various  divisions,  colonies, 
and  nations  of  the  world.  But  we  see  verily  the  fact  was,  that  in  about  fifty 
years  after  Noah's  death,  the  world  in  gener&l  was  overrun  with  dreadful  cor- 
ruption ;  so  that  all  virtue  and  goodness  were  like  soon  to  perish  from  among 
mankind,  unlesssomethmg  extraordinary  should  be  done  to  prevent  it 

Then,  fpr  a  remedy,  God  separated  Abraham  and  his  family  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  they  mi^ht  be  delivered  from  the  influence  of  bad  exam- 
ple, that,  m  his  posterity,  he  might  have  a  holy  seed.  Thus  God  again  planted 
a  noble  vine  ;  Abraham,  Isaac  4ind  Jacob  bemg  eminently  pious.  But  how 
soon  did  their  posterity  degenerate,  till  true  religion  was  like  to  be  swallowed 
up !  We  see  how  desperately,  and  almost  universally  corrupt  they  were,  when 
God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  them  in  the  wilderness. 

Then  God  was  pleased,  before  he  planted  his  people  in  Canaan,  to  destroy 
that  perverse  generation  in  the  wilderness,  that  he  might  plant  them  there  a 
noble  viney  wholly  a  right  seed,  and  set  them  out  with  go^  example,  in  the  land 
where  they  were  to  have  their  settled  abode,  Jer.  ii.  21.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
generation  which  came  with  Joshua  into  Canaan,  was  an  excellent  generation, 
by  innumerable  things  said  of  them.*  But  how  soon  did  that  people,  neverthe- 
less, become  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  ! 

And  when  the  nation  had  a  long  time  proved  themselves  desperately  and 
incurably  corrupt,  God  destroyed  them,  and  spnt  them  into  captivity,  till  the  old 
rebels  were  dead  and  purged  out,  to  deliver  their  children  from  their  evil  ex- 
ample ;  and  when  the  following  generation  were  purified  as  in  a  fiimace,  Crod 
planted  then  again,  in  the  land  of  Israel,  a  nMe  vine^  and  set  them  out  with 
good  example ;  which  yet  was  not  followed  by  their  posterity. 

When  again  the  corruption  was  become  inveterate  and  desperate,  the 
Christian  church  was  planted  by  a  glorious  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
causing  true  virtue  and  piety  to  be  exemplified  in  the  first  age  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  far  beyond  whatever  had  been  on  earth  before ;  and  Sie  Christian  church 

*  See  Jer.  ii.  2, 3.    PRtl.  Ixrlli.  14.    Josh.  xxii.  2,  and  xziiL  &     Oeotir.Sji.     Hot.zi.  l,aiidiz.lO. 
Jodces  iL  7, 17, 22,  and  many  other  placet. 
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was  planted  a  nMe  vine.  But  that  primitive  good  example  has  not  prevailed, 
to  cause  virtue  to  be  generally  and  steadfastly  maintained  in  the  Christian 
world :  to  how  great  a  degree  it  has  been  otherwise,  has  already  been  observed* 

After  many  ages  of  general  and  dreadful  apostasy,  God  was  pleased  to  erect 
the  Protestant  church,  as  separated  from  the  more  corrupt  part  of  Christendom ; 
and  true  piety  flourished  very  much  in  it  at  first ;  God  planted  it  a  ncble  vine : 
but,  notwithstanding  the  good  examples  of  the  first  reformers,  what  a  melancholy 
pass  is  the  Protestant  world  come  to  at  this  day  ! 

When  England  grew  very  corrupt,  God  brought  over  a  number  of  pious 
persons,  and  planted  them  in  New  England,  and  this  land  was  planted  with  a 
noble  vine.  But  how  is  the  eold  become  dim !  How  greatly  have  we  forsaken 
the  pious  examples  of  our  fatners ! 

So  prone  have  mankind  always  proved  themselves  to  degeneracy,  and  bent 
to  backsliding.  Which  shows' plainly  their  natural  propensity;  and  that  when 
good  has  revived,  and  been  promoted  among  men,  it  has  been  by  some  divine 
mterposition,  to  oppose  the  natural  current ;  the  fruit  of  some  extraordinary  means, 
the  eflScacy  of  which  has  soon  been  overcome  by  constant,  natura?  bias,  and  the 
effect  of  good  example  presently  lost,  and  evil  has  regained  and  maintained  the 
dominion  :  like  a  heavy  body,  which  may  by  some  great  poWer  be  caused  to 
ascend,  against  its  nature,  a  little  while,  but  soon  goes  back  again  towards  the 
centre,  to  which  it  naturally  and  constantly  tends. 

So  that  evil  example  will  in  no  wise  account  for  the  corruption  of  mankind, 
without  supposing  a  natural  proneness  to  sin.  The  tendency  of  example  alone 
will  not  account  lor  general  wicked  practice,  as  consequent  on  good  example. 
And  if  tlie  influence  of  bad  example  is  a  reason  of  some  of  the  wickedness 
that  is  in  the  world,  that  alone  will  not  account  for  man^s  becoming  worse  than 
the  example  set,  and  degenerating  more  and  more,  and  growing  worse  and 
worse,  which  has  been  the  manner  of  mankind. 

2.  There  has  been  given  to  the  world  an  example  of  virtue,  which,  were  it 
not  for  a  dreadful  depravity  of  nature,  would  have  influence  on  them  that  live 
under  the  gospel,  far  beyond  all  other  examples ;  and  that  is,  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ 

God,  who  knew  the  human  nature,  and  how  apt  men  are  to  be  influenced 
by  example,  has  made  answerable  provision.  His  infinite  wisdom  has  contrived 
that  we  should  have  set  before  us  the  most  amiable  and  perfect  example,  m  such 
circumstances,  as  should  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  influence  all  the  princi* 
pies  of  man's  nature,  but  his  corruption.  Men  are  apt  to  be  moved  by  the 
example  of  others  like  themselves,  or  in  their  own  nature ;  therefore  this  exam- 
ple was  given  in  our  nature.  Men  are  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  the  great 
and  honorable ;  and  this  example,  though  it  was  of  one  in  our  nature,  yet  it  was 
of  one  infinitely  higher  and  more  honorable  than  kings  or  angols.  A  people 
are  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  prince :  this  is  tie  example  of  that  glo- 
rious person,  who  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  Christians,  as  their  Lord  and 
King,  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  church ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  King  of  kings, 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Universe,  and  head  over  all  things  to  the  church.  Chil- 
dren are  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  parents :  this  is  the  example  of  the 
Author  of  our  Being,  and  one  who  is  in  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary  manner 
our  Father,  as  he  is  the  Author  of  our  Holy  and  happy  Being ;  besides  his  being 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  everlasting  Father  of  the  Universe.  Men  are 
very  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  friends :  the  example  of  Christ  is  of 
one  that  is  infinitely  our  greatest  friend,  standing  in  the  most  endearing  relations 
of  our  Brother,  Redeemer,  Spiritual  Head  and  Husband;  whose  grace  and  love 
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expressed  to  us^  transcends  all  other  love  and  friendship,  as  much  as  heaven  is 

Sher  than  the  earth.  And  then  the  virtues  and  acts  of  his  example  were 
libited  to  us  in  the  most  endearing  and  eng^agin^  circumstances  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived  of:  his  obedience  and  suomission  to  God,  his  humility, 
meekness,  patience,  charity,  self-denial,  &&,  bemg  exercised  and  expressed  in  a 
work  of  infinite  grace,  love,  condescension,  and  beneficence  to  us;  and  had  all 
their  highest  expressions  in  his  laying  down  his  life  for  us,  and  meekly,  patiently, 
and  cheerfully  undergoing  such  extreme  and  unutterable  suffering,  for  our  eter- 
nal salvation.  Men  are  peculiarly  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  such  as  they 
have  great  benefits  from:  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  of  greater 
benefits,  that  we  could  have  by  the  virtues  of  any  person,  tiian  we  have  by  the 
virtuous  acts  of  Christ;  who  depend  upon  being  thereby  saved  from  eternal 
destruction,  and  broi^ht  to  inconceivable^  immortal  glory  at  Grod's  right  hand. 
Surely  if  it  were  not  tor  an  extreme  corruption  of  the  heart  of  men,  such  an  ex- 
ample would,  have  that  strong  influence  on  the  heart,  that  would  as  it  were 
swallow  up  the  power  of  all  the  evil  and  hatefiil  exanqples  of  a  generation  of 
vipers. 

3.  The  influence  of  bad  example,  without  corruption  of  nature,  will  not 
account  for  childi'en's  universally  committing  sin  as  soon  as  capable  of  it ;  which, 
I  think,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  made  evident  by  the  Scriptxire.  It  will  not  ac- 
count for  this,  in  the  children  of  eminently  pious  parents ;  the  first  examples 
that  are  set  in  their  view,  being  very  good ;  which,  as  has  been  observed,  was 
especially  the  case  of  many  children  m  Christian  families  in  the  apostles'  daj's, 
when  the  apostle  John  supposes  that  every  individual  peraon  had  sin  to  repent  of, 
and  confess  to  God. 

4.  What  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  to  have  been  fact,  with  respect  to  a  great  part 
of  mankind,  cannot  consistently  be  accounted  for  from  the  influence  of  bad  ex- 
ample, viz.,  the  state  of  the  Heathen  world,  which  he  supposes,  considered  as 
a  collective  body,  was  helpless,  dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  recover  itself.  Not 
evil  example  alone,  no,  nor  as  united  with  evil  instruction,  can  be  supposed  a 
suflScient  reason  why  every  new  generation  that  arose  among  them,  should  not 
be  able  to  emerge  from  the  idolatry  and  wickedness  of  their  ancestors,  in  any 
consistence  with  his  scheme.  The  ill  example  of  ancestors  could  have  no  power 
to  oblige  them  to  sin,  any  other  way  than  as  a  strong  temptation.  But  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  says,  p.  72,  S.,  "  To  suppose  men's  temptations  to  be  superior 
to  their  powers,  will  impeach  the  goodness  and  justice  of  Grod,  who  appoints  - 
every  man's  trial."  And  as  to  bad  instructions,  as  was  observed  before,  he 
supposes  that  they  all,  yea  every  individual  person,  had  light  sufficient  to  know 
God,  and  do  their  whole  duty.  And  if  each  one  could  do  this  for  himself,  then 
^rely  they  might  all  be  agreed  in  it  through  the  power  of  free  will,  as  \rell 
as  the  whole  world  be  agreed  in  corruption  by  the  same  power. 

Evasion  4.  Some  modem  0{^osers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  do  thus 
account  for  the  general  prevalence  of  wickedness,  viz^  that  in  a  course  of  nature 
out  senses  m)w  up  first,  and  the  animal  passions  get  the  start  of  reason.  So 
Dr.  Turnbull  says,*  ^*  Sensitive  objects  first  affect  us,  and  inasmuch  as  reason  is 
a  principle,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  advanced  to  strength  and  ■ 
vigor,  by  gradual  cultivation,  and  these  objects  are  continually  assailing  and 
soliciting  U3 ;  so,  unless  a  very  happy  education  prevents,  our  sensitive  appetites 
must  have  become  very  strong,  before  reason  can  have  force  enough  to  call  them 
to  an  account,  and  assume  authority  over  them."  From  hence  Dr.  Turnbull 
supposes  it  comes  to  pass,f  *^  That  though  some  few  may,  through  the  influence 
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of  virtuous  example,  be  said  to  be  sanctified  from  tbe  wcxnb,  so  liberal,  so  gen- 
erous, so  virtuous,  so  truly  noble  is  their  cast  of  mind  ;  yet,  generally  speakmg, 
the  whole  world  lieth  in  such  wickedness,  that,  with  respect  to  the  far  greater  part 
of  mankind,  thfe  study  of  virtue  i:  beginning  to  reform,  and  is  a  severe  struggle 
against  bad  habits,  early  contracted,  and  deeply  rooted  \  it  is  therefore  puttmg 
on  an  old,  inveterate,  corrupt  nature,  and  putting  on  a  new  form  and  temper;  it 
is  moulding  ourselves  anew ;  it  is  abemg  bom  agam,  and  becoming  as  children. 
And  how  few  are  there  in  the  world  who  escape  its  pollutions,  so  as  not  to  be  early 
m  that  class,  or  to  be  among  the  righteous  that  need  no  repentance !" 

Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  is  not  so  explicit,  seems  to  hint  at  the  same  thing, 
p.  192 :  "  It  is  by  slow  degrees  (says  he)  that  children  come  to  the  use  of  under- 
standing ;  the  animal  passions  being  for  some  years  the  governing  part  of  their 
constitution.  And  therefore,  though  they  may  be  frowara  and  apt  to  displease 
us,  yet  how  far  this  is  sin  in  them,  we  are  not  capable  of  Judging.  But  it  may  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  children  should  have  appetites  and 
passions  to  regulate  and  restrain,  that  he  hath  given  parents  instructions  and 
commands  to  discipline  and  inform  their  minds,  that  if  parents  first  learned  true 
wisdom  for  themselves,  and  then  endeavored  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
way  of  virtue,  there  would  be  less  wickedness  in  the  world." 

Concerning  these  things  I  would  observe,  that  such  a  scheme  is  attended 
with  the  very  same  difficulties,  which  they  that  advance  it  would  avoid  ;  liable 
to  the  same  objections,  which  they  make  against  God's  ordering  it  so  that  men 
should  be  brought  into  being  with  a  prevailing  propensity  to  sin.  For  this 
scheme  supposes,  the  author  of  nature  nas  so  ordered  things,  that  men  should 
come  into  being  as  moral  agents,  that  is,  should  first  have  existence  in  a  state 
and  capacity  of  moral  agency,  under  a  prevailing  propensity  to  sin.  For  that 
strength,  which  sensitive  appetites  and  animal  passions  come  to  by  their  habit- 
ual exercise,  before  persons  come  to  the  exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  amounts 
to  a  strong  propensity  to  sm,.when  they  first  come  to  the  exercise  of  those  ration- 
al powers,  by  the  supposition :  because  this  is  given  as  a  reason  why  the  scale 
is  turned  for  sin  among  mankind,  and  why,  generally  speakings  the-  whole 
world  lies  in  wickedness^  and  the  study  of  virtue  is  a  severe  struggle  against  bad 
habits^  early  contracted,  and  deeply  rooted.  These  deeply  rooted  habits  must 
imply  a  tendency  to  sin  ;  otherwise  they  could  not  account  for  that  which  they 
are  brought  to  account  for,  namely,  prevailing  wickedness  in  the  world  ;  for 
that  cause  cannot  account  for  an  effect,  which  is  supposed  to  have  no  tendency 
to  that  effect  And  this  tendency  which  is  supposed,  is  altogether  equivalent  to 
a  natural  tendency  :  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  subject.  For  it  is  supposed  to  be 
brought  on  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  wnen  he  has  no  power  to  with- 
stand or  oppose  it :  the  habit,  as  Dr.  Tumbull  says,  becoming  very  strong,  before 
reason  can  nave  force  enough  to  call  the  passions  to  account,  or  assume  authority 
over  them.  And  it  is  supposed,  that  this  necessity,  by  which  men  become  sub- 
ject to  this  propensity  to  sin,  is  from  the  ordering  and  disposal  of  the  author  of 
nature ;  and  therefore  must  be  as  much  from  his  hand,  and  as  much  without  the 
hand  of  the  person  himself,  as  if  he  were  first  brought  into  being  with  such  a 
propensit}^.  Moreover,  it  is  supposed  that  the  effect,  which  the  tendency  is  to, 
IS  truly  wickedness.  For  it  is  alleged  as  a  cause  or  reason  why  the  whole  world 
lies  in  wickedness,  and  why  all  but  a  very  few  are  first  in  tlie  class  of  the  wick- 
ed, and  not  among  the  righteous,  that  need  no  repentance.  If  they  need  repen- 
tance, what  they  are  guilty  of  is  truly  and  properly  wickedness,  or  moral  evil ; 
for  certainly  men  need  no  repentance  for  that  which  is  no  sin,  or  blamabile  eviL 
If  it  be  so,  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this  propensity,  the  world  lies  in  wickedness. 
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and  the  far  greater  part  are  of  a  wicked  character,  without  doubt,  the  far  greater 
part  go  to  eternal  perdition  ;  for  death  does  not  pick  and  choose  for  men  of  a 
righteous  character  only.  And  certainly  that  is  an  evil,  corrupt  jstate  of  things 
which  naturally  tends  to,  and  issues  in  that  consequence,  that  as  it  were  the  whole 
world  lies  and  liyes  m  wickedness,  and  dies  in  wickedness,  and  perishes  eternally. 
And  this,  by  the  supposition,  is  a  state  of  things,  wholly  of  the  ordering  of  the 
author  of  nature,  before  mankind  arc  capable  of  having  any  hand  in  the  affair. 
And  is  this  any  relief  to  the  difficulties,  which  these  writers  object  against  the 
doctrine  of  natural  depravity  ? 

And  I  might  here  also  observe,  that  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  amounts  to  just  the  same  thmg  with  that  solution  of  man*s 
depravity,  which  was  mentioned  before,  that  Dr.  Taylor  cries  out  of  as  too  gross 
to  be  admitted  (p.  188,  189),  viz.,  God's  creating  the  soul  pure,  and  putting 
it  mto  such  a  body,  as  naturally  tends  to  pollute  it.  For  this  scheme  supposes, 
that  God  creates  the  soul  pure,  and  puts  it  into  a  body,  and  into  such  a  state  in 
that  body,  that  the  natural  consequence  is  a  strong  propensity  to  sin,  as  soon  as 
the  soul  is  capable  of  sinning. 

Dr.  Tumbull  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  matter  could  not  have  been  ordered 
otherwise,  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  than  that  animal  passions  should 
be  so  aforehand  with  reason,  as  that  the  consequence  should  be  that  which  has 
been  mentioned ;  because  reason  is  a  faculty  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  can  have 
strength  and  vigor  no  otherwise  than  by  exercise  and  culture.*  But  can  there 
be  any  force  in  this  ?.  Is  there  any  thing  in  nature,  to  make  it  impossible,  but 
that  the  superior  principle  of  man's  nature  should  be  so  proportioned  to  the  in- 
ferior, as  to  prevent  such  a  dreadful  consequence,  as  the  moral  and  natural  ruin, 
and  eternal  perdition  of  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  Could  not  those 
superior  principles  be  in  vastly  greater  stren^h  at  first,  and  yet  be  capable  of 
endless  improvement  ?  And  what  should  hmder  its  being  so  ordered  by  the 
Creator,  that  they  should  improve  by  vastly  swifter  degrees  than  they  do  f  If 
we  are  Christians  we  must  be  forced  to  allow  it  to  be  possible  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  the  principles  of  human  nature  should  be  so  balanced,  that  the  conse- 
quence should  be  no  propensity  to  Sin,  in  the  first  beginning  of  a  capacity  of 
moral  agency  ;  because  we  must  own,  that  it  was  so  in  fact  m  Adam,  when  first 
created,  and  also  m  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  though  the  faculties  of  the  latter 
were  such  as  grew  by  culture  and  improvement,  so  that  he  increased  in  wisdom 
as  he  grew  in  stature. 

Evasion  5.  Seeing  men  in  this  world  are  in  a  state  of  trial,  it  is  fit  that  their 
virtue  should  meet  with  trials,  and  consequently^  that  it  should  have  opposition 
and  temptation  to  overcome ;  not  only  from  without,  but  from  within,  in  the 
animal  passions  and  appetites  we  have  to  struggle  with ;  that  by  the  conflict 
and  victory  our  virtue  may  be  refined  and  estabushed.  Agreeably  to  this,  Dr 
Taylor  (p.  253)  says,  "  Without  a  right  use  and  application  of  our  powers, 
were  they  naturally  ever  so  perfect,  we  could  not  be  judged  fit  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  gives  a  good  reason  why  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  trial 
and  temptation,  viz.,  to  prove  and  discipline  our  minds,  to  season  our  virtue,  and 
to  fit  us  for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  for  which,  in  the  judgment  of  infinite  wisdom, 
we  cannot  be  qualified,  but  by  overcoming  our  present  temptations."  And  in 
p.  78,  S.y  he  says,  "  We  are  upon  trial,  and  it  is  the  will  of  our  Father  that 
our^^onstitution  should  be  attended  with  various  passions  and  appetites,  as  well 
as  our  outward  condition  with  vaiious  temptations."    He  says  the  like  in  sev- 
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eral  other  places.  To  the  sflme  purpose  very  often  Dr.  Tumbnll,  particularly 
Christian  Philosophy ,  p.  310,  "  What  merit  (says  he)  except  from  combat? 
"What  virtue  without  the  encounter  of  such  enemies,  such  temptations  as  arise 
both  from  within  and  from  abroad  ?  To  be  virtuous,  is  to  prefer  the  pleasures 
of  virtue,  to  those  which  come  into  competition  with  it,  and  vice  holds  forth  to 
tempt  us  ;  and  to  dare  to  adhere  to  truth  and  goodness,  whatever  pains  and  hard- 
ships it  may  cost  There  must  therefore,  in  order  to  the  formation  and  trial,  in 
order  to  the  very  being  of  virtue,  be  pleasives  of  a  certain  kind  to  make  tempta- 
tions to  vice." 

In  reply  to  these  things  I  would  say,  either  the  state  of  temptation,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  ordered  for  men's  trial,  amounts  on  the  whole  to  a  prevailing 
tendency  to  that  state  of  general  wickedness  and  ruin,  which  has  been  proved 
to  take  place,  or  it  does  not  If  it  does  not  amount  to  a  tendency  to  such  an 
effect,  then  how  does  it  account  for  it  ?  When  it  is  inquired,  by  what  cause 
such  an  effect  should  come  to  pass,  is  it  not  absurd  to  allege  a  cause,  which  is 
owned  at  the  same  time  to  have  no  tendency  to  such  an  ertect  ?  Which  is  as 
much  as  to  confess,  that  it  will  not  account  for  it  I  think  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, that  this  effect  must  be  owing  to  some  prevailing  tendency.  If  the 
other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken,  and  it  be  said,  that  this  state  of  things  does 
imply  a  prevailing  tendency  to  that  effect,  which  has  been  proved,  viz.,  tnat  all 
mankind,  without  the  exception  of  so  much  as  one,  sin  against  God,  to  thdr 
own  deserved  and  just,  eternal  ruin  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  sm  thus  immediately, 
as  soon  as  capable  of  it,  and  sin  continually,  and  have  more  sin  than  virtue,  and 
have  guilt  that  infinitely  outweighs  the  value  of  all  the  goodness  any  ever  have, 
and  that  the  generality  of  the  world  in  all  ages  are  extremely  stupid  and  foolish, 
and  of  a  widced  character,  and  actually  perish  for  ever  ;  I  say,  if  the  state  of 
temptation  implies  a  natural  tendency  to  such  an  effect  as  this,  it  is  a  very 
evil,  corrupt,  and  dreadful  state  of  things,  as  has  been  already  largdy 
diown. 

Besides,  such  a  state  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  own  supposed  end,  which 
is  to  refine,  ripen,  and  perfect  virtue  in  mankind,  and  so  to  fit  men  for  the  great- 
er eternal  happiness  and  glory :  whereas,  the  effect  it  tends  to,  is  the  reverse  of 
this,  viz.,  general,  etemsQ  infamy  and  ruin,  in  all  generations.  It  is  supposed, 
that  men's  virtue  must  have  passions  and  appetites  to  struggle  with,  in  order  to 
have  the  glory  and  reward  of  victory ;  but  the  consequence  is,  a  prevailing,  con- 
tinual and  generally  effectual  tendency,  not  to  men's  victory  over  evil  appetites 
and  passions,  and  the  glorious  reward  of  that  victory,  but  to  the  victonr  of  evil 
appetites  and  lusts  over  men,  and  utterly  and  eternally  destroying  them.  If 
a  trial  of  virtue  be  requisite,  yet  the  question  is,  whence  comes  so  general  a  fail- 
ing in  the  trial,  if  there  be  no  depravity  of  nature  ?  If  conflict  and  war  be  neces* 
sary,  yet  surely  there  is  no  necessity  that  there  should  be  more  cowards  than  good 
soldiers  ;  unless  it  be  necessary  that  men  should  be  overcome  and  destroyed  : 
especially  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  world  as  it  were  should  lie  in  v^ck- 
edness,  and  so  lie  and  die  in  cowardice. 

I  might  also  here  observe,  that  Dr.  Turnbull  is  not  very  consistent  in  sup- 
posing, mat  combat  with  temptation  is  requisite  to  the  very  ftctwg  of  virtue.  For 
1  think  it  clearly  follows  from  his  own  notion  of  virtue,  that  virtue  must  have  a 
being  prior  to  any  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  combat  with  temptation.  For,  by 
his  principles,  all  virtue  lies  in  good  affection,  and  no  actions  can  be  virtuous,  but 
what  proceed  frqm  good  affection.*    Therefore,  surely  the  combat  itself  can  have 
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no  vkfoie  in  it  unless  it  proceeds  from  Tiituous  affection ;  and  therefore  yirtne 
must  have  an  existence  before  the  combat,  and  be  the  cause  of  it 


CHAPTER  II. 


Univenal  Mortality  proves  Original  Sin ;  particularly  the  Death  of  Infants,  with  its 

various  circumstances. 

The  universal  rdgn  of  death,  over  persons  of  all  ages  indiscriminately,  with 
the  awful  circun>stances  and  attendants  of  death,  proves  that  men  come  sinful 
into  the  world. 

It  is  needless  here  particularlv  to  inquire,  whether  God  has  not  a  sovereign 
right  to  set  bounds  to  the  hves  of  his  own  creatures,  be  they  sinful  or  not ;  and 
as  he  gives  Ufe,  so  to  take  it  away  when  he  pleases  ?  Or  how  far  God  has  a 
right  to  bring  extreme  suffering  and  calamity  on  an  innocent  moral  agent  1  For 
death,  with  the  pa^ns  and  agonies  with  which  it  is  usually  brought  on,  is  not 
merely  a  limiting  of  existence,  but  b  a  most  terrible  calamity ;  and  to  such  a 
creatiA'e  as  man,  capable  of  conceiving  of  immortality,  and  made  with  so  earn- 
est a  desire  after  it,  and  capable  of  foresight  and  of  reflection  on  approaching 
death,  and  that  has  such  an  extreme  dresd  of  it,  is  a  calamity  above  all  others 
terrible,  to  such  as  are  able  to  reflect  upon  it  I  say,  it  is  needless,  elaborately 
to  consider,  whether  God  may  not,  consistent  with  his  perfections,  by  absolute 
sovereign^,  bring  so  great  a  calamity  on  mankind  when  |)erfectly  innocent 
It  is  sufficient,  if  we  have  good  evidence  from  Scripture,  that  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  God's  manner  of  deahn^  with  mankind  so  to  do. 

It  is  manifest,  that  mankind  were  not  ori^nallv  subjected  to  this  calamity : 
God  brought  it  on  them  afterwards,  on  occasion  of  man's  sin,  at  a  time  of  the 
manifestation  of  God's  ^cat  displeasure  for  son,  and  by  a  denunciation  and  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  him,  as  acting  the  part  of  a  judge,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often 
confesses.  Sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sm,  as  the  apostle  says. 
Which  certainly  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  this  afi^air  was  ordered  of  God,  not 
merely  by  the  sovereignty  of  a  Creator,  but  by  the  righteousness  of  a  judge. 
And  the  Scripture  everywhere  speaks  of  all  CTeat  afflictions  and  calamities, 
which  God  in  his  providence  brings  on  mankind,  as  testimonies  of  Ins  di^leas- 
ure  for  sin,  m  the  subject  of  those  calamities  ^  excepting  those  sufferings  which 
are  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  others.  He  ever  taught  his  people  to  look  on  such 
calamities  as  his  rody  the  rod  of  his  anger ,  h^sjfroums,  the  hidings  qfhisjace  in 
displeasure.  Hence  such  calamities  are  m  Scripture  so  often  called  by  the  ifame 
otjudgmerdSy  being  what  God  brings  on  men  as  a  judge,  executing  a  righteous 
sentence  for  transgression  :  yea,  they  are  often  called  by  the  name  of  wrath, 
eroecially  calamities  consisting  or  issuing  in  death.*  And  heiice  also  is  that 
which  Dr.  Taylor  would  have  us  take  so  much  notice  of,  that  sometimes,  in  the 
Scripture,  calamity  and  suffering  is  called  by  such  names  as  sin,  iniquity,  beiw 
guilty,  &c.,  whiqh  is  evidently  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause  for  the  effect  It 
IS  not  likely,  thaf  in  the  language  in  use  of  old  among  God's  people,  calamity  or 
suffering  would  have  been  called  even  by  the  names  of  sin  and  guilt,  if  it  had 
been  so  far  from  having  any  connection  with  sin,  that  even  death  itself,  which  is 
always  spoken  of  as  the  most  terrible  of  calamities,  is  not  so  much  as  any  sign 

•  See  Levit.  x.  6.    Numh.  L  53,  and  znii.  5,    Josh.  is.  20.    2  Chroo.  xxir.  18,  and  ziz.  2|  10,  and 
txvii.  13,  and  xxzii.  25.    Esravii.aS.   Keh.ziii.18.    Zech.  ril  12,  and  many  other  placaa. 
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of  the  flinfiilneBs  of  the  subject,  or  any  testimony  of  God's^  displeasure  for  any 
guilt  of  his,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes. 

Death  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  chief  of  calamities,  the  most  extreme 
and  terrible  of  all  those  natural  evils,  which  come  on  mankind  in  this  world. 
Deadly  destruction  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  terrible  destruction,  1  Sam.  v.  II ; 
deadly  sorrow^  as  the  most  extreme  sorrow,  Isa.  xviL  11,  Matth.  xxvi.  38; 
and  deadly  enemiesy  as  the  most  bitter  and  terrible  enemies,  Psal.  xvii.  9.  The 
extremity  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  represented  by  his  suffering  unto  deaths  PhiL 
ii  8,  and  other  places.  Hence  the  greatest  testimonies  of  God's  anger  for 
the  sins  of  men  m  this  world,  have  been  by  inflicting  death  :  as  on  the  sinners 
of  the  old  world,  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  on  Onan,  Phara* 
oh,  and  the  Egyptians,  Nabab  and  Abihn,  Korah  and  his  company,  and  the  rest 
of  the  rebels  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  on  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the  unbeUeving  Jews,  upon  whom  wrath 
came  to  the  uttermost,  in  the  time  of  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This 
calamity  is  often  spoken  of  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  fruit  of  the  euilt  of  sin. 
£xod  xxviiL  43,  "  That  they  bear  not  iniquity  and  die.**  Levit  xxii.  9,  "  Lest 
th^  bear  sin  for  it  and  die**  So  Numb.  xviiL  22,  compared  with  Levit  x.  1, 2. 
The  very  light  of  nature,  or  tradition  from  ancient  revelation,  led  the  heathen 
to  conceive  of  death  as  in  a  pecuhar  manner  an  evidence  of  divine  vengeance. 
Thus  we  have  an  account,  Acts  xxviii.  4,  that  ,when  the  barbarians  saw  the 
venomous  beast  hang  on  Paul*s  hand,  they  said  among  themselves^  JVb  doubt  this 
man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  hath  escaped  the  seas,  yet  vengeance  suffer- 
eth  not  to  live. 

*  Calamities  that  are  very  small  in  comparison  of  the  universal,  temporal  de- 
struction of  the.  whole  world  of  mankind  by  death,  are  i^ken  of  as  manifest 
mdications  of  God's  great  displeasure  for  the  sinfulness  of  the  subject ;  such  as 
the  destruction  of  particular  cities,  countries,  or  numbers  of  men,  by  war  or  pes- 
tilence. Deut.  xxix.  34,  *^  All  nations  shall  say,  Wherefore  hath  tne  Lord  done 
thus  unto  this  land  ?  What  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  V*  Here 
compare  Deut  xxxii.  30,  1  Kin^  ix.  8,  and  Jer.  xxii*  8,  9.  '  These  calamities, 
thus  spoken  of  as  plain  testimonies  of  God's  great  anger,  consisted  only  in  has- 
tening on  that  death,  which  otherwise,  by  God's  disposal,  would  most  certainly 
have  come  in  a  short  time.  Now  the  taking  off*  of  thirty  or  forty  years  from  sev- 
enty or  eighty  (if  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  so  much,  one  with  another,  in  the 
time  of  these  extraordinary  judgments),  is  but  a  small  matter,  in  comparison  of 
God's  first  making  man  mortal,  cutting  off*  his  hoped  for  immortahty,  subjecting 
him  to  inevitable  death,  which  his  nature  so  exceedingly  dreads ;  and  after- 
wards shortening  his  life  further,  by  cutting  off  more  than  eight  hundred  years 
of  it ;  so  bringing  it  to  be  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of  what  it  was  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world.  Besides  that  innumerable  multitudes  in  the  common  course  of 
things,  without  any  extraordinary  judgment,  die  in  youth,  in  childhood,  and 
infancy.  Therefore  how  inconsiderable  a  thing  is  the  additional  or  hastened 
destruction,  that  is  brought  on  a  particular  city  or  country  by  war,  compared 
with  that  universal  havoc  which  death  makes  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
from  generation  to  generation,  without  distinction  of  sex,  age,  quality,  or  con- 
dition, with  all  the  infinitely  various,  dismal  circumstances,  torments,  and  ago- 
nies, which  attend  the  death  of  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and  little  infants  1 
If  those  particular  and  comparatively  trivial  calamities,  extending  perhaps  not  to 
more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  the  mai  of  one  generation,  are  clear  eviden- 
ces of  God's  great  anger ;  certainly  this  universal,  vast  destruction,  by  which 
the  whole  world  in  all  generations  is  swallowed  up,  as  by  a  flood,  that  nothing; 
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can  reast,  must  be  a  piost  glaring  manifestation  of  God's  angev  for  the  sinfulness  o! 
mankind.  Yea,  the  Scripture  is  express  in  it,  that  it  is  so.  Psal.  xc  3,  &c, "  Thou 
tumest  man  to  destruction,  and  sayest,  Return,  ye  children  of  men. — Thou  earnest 
them  away  as  with  a  flood:  they  are  as  a  sleep  :  in  the  morning  they  are  like  grass 
which  growethup;  in  the  morning  itflourisheth  andffrowethup;  intheevenmgit 
is  cut  down  and  withereth.  For  we  are  consumed  by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy  wrath 
are  we  troubled.  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light 
of  thy  countenance.  For  all  our  days  are  passed  away  in  thy  wrath :  we  spend 
our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  The  dajrs  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten ; 
and  if  by  reason  jof  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and 
sorrow ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away.  Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thiw 
anger  1  According  to  thy  fear,  so  is  thy  wrath.  So  teach  us  to  number  cor 
days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  How  plain  and  full  is  this 
testimony,  that  the  general  mortality  of  mankind  is  an  evidence  of  God's  anger 
for  the  sm  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  such  a  dispensation  ! 

Abimelech  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  which  he  had  reason  to  conclude  froin 
God's  nature  and  perfection,  that  he  would  not  slay  a  righteous  nation.  Gen 
XX.  4.  By  righteous  evidently  meaning  innocent.  And  if  so,  much  less  will 
God  slay  a  righteous  vxyrld  (consisting  of  so  many  nations — repeating  the  great 
slaughter  in  every  generation),  or  subject  the  whole  world  of  mankind  to  death, 
when  they  are  considered  as  mnocent,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes.  We  hare  from 
time  to  time  in  Scripture  such  phrases  as  worthy  of  deaths  and  guilty  of  death; 
but  certainly,  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  not  bring  death  on  thou- 
sands of  millions,  not  only  that  are  not  worthy  of  death,  but  are  worthy  of  no 
punishment 

Dr.  Taylor  from  time  to  time  speaks  of  affliction  and  death  as  a  great  bene- 
fit, as  they  increase  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  and  tend  to  excite  sober 
reflections,  and  to  induce  us  to  be  moderate  in  gratifying  the  appetites  of  the 
body,  and  to  mortify  pride  and  ambition,  &c.*    To  this  I  would  say, 

1.  It  is  not  denied  but  God  may  see  it  needful  for  mankind  in  their  present 
state,  that  they  should  be  mortal,  and  subject  to  outward  afflictions,  to  restrain 
their  lusts,  and  mortify  their  pride  and  ambition,  &.c.  But  then  is  it  not  an  evi- 
dence of  man's  depravity  that  it  is  so  1  Is  it  not  an  evidence  of  distemper  of 
mind,  yea,  strong  disease,  when  man  stands  in  need  of  such  sharp  medicines, 
such  severe  and  terrible  means  to  restrain  his  lusts»  keep  down  his  pride,  and 
make  him  willing  to  be  obedient  to  God  ?  It  must  be  because  of  a  corrupt  and 
ungrateful  heart,  if  the  riches  of  God's  bounty,  in  bestowing  life  and  prosperity, 
and  things  comfortable  and  pleasant,  will  not  engage  the  heart  to  God,  and  to 
virtue,  and  childlike  love  and  obedience,  but  that  he  niust  always  have  the  rod 
held  over  him,  and  be  often  chastised.,  and  held  under  the  apprehensions  of 
death,  to  keep  him  from  running  wild  in  pride,  contempt  and  rebellion,  ungrate- 
fully usin^  the  blessings  dealt  forth  from  God's  hand,  in  sinning  against  him,  and 
serving  his  enemies.  If  man  has  no  natural  disingenuity  of  heait,  it  must  be  a 
mysterious  thing  indeed,  that  the  sweet  blessings  of  God's  bounty  have  not  as 
powerful  an  influence  to  restrain  him  from  sinning  against  God,  as  terrible  af- 
flictions. If  any  thing  can  be  a  proof  of  a  perverse  and  vile  disposition,  this 
must  be  a  proof  of  it,  that  men  should  be  most  apt  to  forget  and  despise  God, 
when  his  providence  is  most  kind;  and  that  they  should  need  to  have  (3od  chas- 
tise fhem  with  great  severity,  and  even  to  kill  them,  to  keep  them  in  order.  If 
we  were  as  mudi  disposed  to  gratitude  to  God  for  his  benefits,  as  we  are  to  anger 

*  Pages  2l»  67,  u&d  other  placet. 
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at  our  fellow  creatures  for  injuries,  as  we  must  be  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  if  we 
are  not  of  a  depraved  heart,  the  sweetness  of  the  divine  bounty,  if  continued  in 
life,  and  the  height  of  every  enjoyment  that  is  pleasant  to  innocent  human 
nature,  would  be  as  powerful  incentives  to  a  proper  regard  to  God,  tending  as 
much  to  promote  religion  and  virtue,  as  to  have  the  world  filled  with  calamity, 
and  to  have  God  (to  use  the  language  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  13,  describ- 
ing death  and  its  agonies)  ds  a  lion^  breaking  all  our  hones^  and  from  day  even 
to  Tkightj  making  an  end  of  us. 

Dr.  Taylor  himself,  p.  252,  says,  "  That  our  first  parents  before  the  fall 
were  placed  in  a  condition  proper  to  engage  their  gratitude,  love  and  obedi- 
ence." Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  proper  to  engage  them  to  the  exercise 
and  practice  of  all  religion.  And  if  the  paradisaical  state  was  proper  to  engage 
to  all  religion  and  duty,  and  men  still  come  into  the  world  with  hearts  as  good 
as  the  two  first  of  the  species,  why  is  it  not  proper  to  engage  them  to  it  still  ? 
What  need  of  so  vastly  chan^ine  man's  state,  depriving  him  of  all  those  bless* 
tngs,  and  instead  of  them  allotting  to  him  a  world  full  of  briers  and  thorns, 
afniction,  calamity  and  death,  to  engage  him  to  it  ?  The  taking  away  of  Ufe, 
and  all  those  pleasant  enjoyments  man  had  at  first,  by  a  permahent  constitution, 
would  be  no  stated  benefit  to  mankind,  unless  there  was  a  stated  disposition  in 
them  to  abuse  such  blessings.  The  taking  them  away  is  supposed  to  be  a 
benefit  under  the  notion  of  their  being  things  that  tend  to  lead  men  to  sin ;  but 
they  would  have  no  such  tendency,  at  least  in  a  stated  manner,  unless  there 
was  m  men  a  fixed  tendency  to  make  that  unreasonable  misimprovement  of 
them.  Such  a  temper  of  mind  as  amount?  to  a  disposition  to  make  such  a 
misimprovement  of  blessings  of  that  kind,  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  as 
most  astonishingly  vile  and  perverse.  So  concerning  Israel's  abusing  the  bless- 
ings of  Canaan,  that  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;  their  ingratitude  in 
it  IS  spoken  (f[  by  the  prophets,  as  enough  to  astonish  all  heaven  and  earth, 
and  as  more  than  brutish  stupidity  and  vileness.  Jer.  ii.  7,  "  I  brought  them 
into  a  plentiful  country,  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  and  the  goodness  thereof.  But 
when  ye  entered,  ye  defiled  my  land,"  &c.     See  the  following  verses,  especial- 

g  verse  12,  "  Be  astonished,  0  ye  heavens,  at  this."  So  Isaiah  i.  2 — 4,  "  Hear, 
heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth ;  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children, 
and  they  have  rebelled  against  me.  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass 
his  master's  crib,  but  my  people  doth  not  know,  Israel  doth  not  consider.  Ah, 
sinful  nation !  A  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil  doers,  children  that 
are  comipters."  Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  6—19.  If  it  showed  so  great  de- 
pravity, to  be  disposed  thus  to  abuse  the  blessings  of  so  fruitful  and  pleasant 
a  land  as  Canaan,  surely  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  no  less  astonishing 
corruption,  to  be  inclmed  to  abuse  the  blessings  of  Elden,  and  the  garden  of 
God  there. 

2.  If  death  be  brought  on  mankind  only  as  a  benefit,  and  in  that  mannei 
which  Dr.  Taylor  mentions,  viz.,  to  mortify  or  moderate  their  carnal  appetites 
and  affections,  wean  them  from  the  world,  excite  them  ^o  sober  reflections,  and 
leaii  them  to  the  fear  and  obedience  of  God,  &c.,  is  it  not  strange  that  it  should 
fall  so  heavy  on  infants,  who  are  not  capable  of  making  any  such  improvement 
of  it ;  so  that  many  more  of  mankind  suffer  death  in  infancy,  than  in  any  other 
equal  part  of  the  age  of  man  ?  Our  author  sometimes  hints,  that  the  death  of 
infants  may  be  for  the  good  of  parents,  and  those  that  are  adult,  and  maybe  for 
the  correction  and  punishment  of  the  sins  of  parents :  but  hath  God  any  need  of 
such  methods  to  add  to  parents'  afflictions  ?  Are  there  not  ways  enough  that 
he  might  increase  their  trouble,  without  destroying  the  lives  of  such  multitudes 
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of  those  that  are  perfectly  innocent,  and  have  in  no  respect  any  sin  belonging 
to  them ;  on  whom  death  comes  at  an  a^e,  when  not  only  the  subjects  are  not 
capable  of  any  reflection  or  making  any  improvement  of  it,  either  in  the  suffer- 
ing or  expectation  of  it ;  but  also  at  an  f^e,  when  parents  and  friends,  who 
alone  can  make  a  good  improvement,  and  whom  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  alone  to 
be  punished  by  it,  suffer  least  by  being  bereaved  of  them ;  though  the  infants 
themselves  sometimes  suffer  to  great  extremity  ? 

3.  To  suppose,  as  Dr.  Taylor  does,  that  death  is  brought  on  mankind  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  not  at  all  as  a  calamity,  but  only  as  a  favor  and 
benefit,  is  ccmtrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  teaches  that  when 
Christ,  as  the  second  Adam,  comes  to  remove  and  destroy  that  death  which 
came  by  the  first  Adam,  he  finds  it  not  as  a  friend,  but  an  enemy.  1  Cor.  xv.  22, 
^'  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive;"  with  verses  25 
ind  26,  "  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet  The 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed,  is  death." 

Dr.  Taylor  urges  that  the  afflictions  which  mankind  are  subjected  ta,  and 
particularly  their  common  mortaUty,  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  chastise* 
ments  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  and  therefore  are  designed  for  our  spiritual  good, 
and  consequently  are  not  of  the  nature  of  punishments.  So  in  p.  68,  69,  38, 
39,  S. 

^  Though  I  think  the  thing  asserted  far  from  being  .true,  viz.,  that  the  Scripture 
represents  the  afflictions  of  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  their  common 
mortality,  as  the  chastisements  of  an  heavenly  Father,  yet  it  is  needless  to  stand 
to  dispute  that  matter;  for  if  it  be  so,  it  will  be  no  argument  that  the  afflictions 
and  death  of  mankind  are  not  evidences  of  their  sinfulness.  Those  would  be 
strange  chastisements  from  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  good  father,  which  are 
wholty  for  nothing ;  especially  such  severe  chastisements  as  to  break  the  child's 
bones,  when  at  the  same  time  the  father  does  not  suppose  any  guilt,  fault  or 
offence  in  auy  respect  belonging  to  the  child ;  but  it  is  chastised  in  this  terrible 
manner,  only  for  fear  that  it  will  be  faulty  hereafter.  I  say,  these  would  be  a 
strange  sort  of  chastisements ;  yea,  though  he  should  be  able  to  make  it  up  to 
the  child  afterwards.  Dr.  Taylor  telb  of  representations  made  by  the  whole 
current  of  Scripture :  I  am  certain  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  current  of  Scripture, 
to  represent  divine,  fatherly  chastisements  after  this  manner.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Scripture  supposes  such  chastenings  to  be  the  fruit  of  God's  goodness ;  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  evermore-represents  them  as  beinj^  for  the  sm  of  the  subject, 
and  as  evidences  of  the  divme  displeasure  for  its  sinfulness.  Thus  the  apostle 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  30 — 32,  speaks  of  God's  chastening  his  people  by  mortal  sickness, 
for  their  good,  that  they  might  not  be  condemned  with  the  worlds  and  yet  signifies 
that  it  was /or  their  sin  ;  for  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  yoUj 
and  many  sleep :  that  is,  for  the  profaneness  and  sinful  disorder  before  men- 
tioned. So  EUhu,  Job  xxxiii.  16,  &c,  speaks  of  the  same  chastening  by  sick- 
ness, as  for  men's  good,  to  withdraw  man  from  his  sinfiil  purpose^  and  to  hide 
pride  from  many  and  keep  hack  his  soul  from  the  pit ;  that  therefore  God  chas» 
tens  man  with  pain  on  his  bedy  and  the  multitude  of  his  bones  with  strong  pain* 
But  these  chastenings  are  for  his  sins,  as  appears  by  what  follows,  verse  28, 
where  it  is  observed,  that  when  God  by  this  means  has  brought  men  to  repent^ 
and  humbly  confess  their  sinsj  he  delivers  them.  Again,  the  same  fUihu, 
speaking  of  the  unfailing  love  of  God  to  the  righteous,  even  when  he  chasiens 
them,  and  they  are  boum  in  fetters,  and  holden  in  cords  of  (fiction,  chapter 
xxxvi.  7,  &c.,  yet  speaks  of  these  chastenings  as  being  fur  their  sms :  verse  9, 
^^  Then  he  showeth  them  their  work,  and  their  transgressions,  that  they  have 
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exceeded."  So  David,  Psalm  xxx.y  speaks  of  God's  chastening  by  sore  afflic- 
tions, as  being  for  his  good,  and  issuing  joyfully }  and  yet  being  the  fruit  of 
God's  anger  for  his  sin :  verse  6,  "  God's  anger  endureth  but  for  a  moment," 
&c.  Compare  Psalm  cxix.  67,  71, 75.  God's  fatherly  chastisements,  are  spoken 
of  as  being  for  sin. .  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  15,  ^*  I  will  be  l^is  father,  and  he  shall  be 
my  son.  If  he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and 
with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men,  but  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away 
Grom  him."  So  the  prophet  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  great  affliction  that  God^ 
people  of  the  young  generation  suffered  in  the  time  pf  the  captivity,  as  being 
for  their  good.  Lam.  iiL  25,  &c.  But  yet  these  chastisements  are  spoken  of 
as  being  for  their  sin,  see  especially  verses  39,  40.  So  Christ  savs,  Rev.  iii.  19, 
^*  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten."  But  the  words  K)llowing  show 
that  these  chastenings  from  love,  are  for  sin  that  should  be  repented  of:  '^  Be* 
zealous,  therefore,  and  repent"  And  though  Christ  tells  us,  they  are  blessed 
that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be 
exceeding  glad ;  yet  even  the  persecution  of  God's  people,  as  ordered  in  divine 
providence,  are  ^oken  of  as  divine  chasteimigs  for  sin,  lilce  the  just  corrections  of 
a  father,  when  the  children  deserve  them,  iieb.  xii.  The  apostle,  there  speak- 
ing to  the  Christians  concerning  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered,  calls  their 
simerings  by  the  name  of  divine  rAukeSy  which  implies  testifying  against  a 
foadt  ;  and  that  they  may  not  be  discouraged,  puts  tiiem  in  mmd,  that  whom 
the  Lord  loves  he  chastens ^  and  scourgeth  every  son  that  he  receiveth.  It  is  also 
very  plain,  that  the  persecutions  of  God's  people,  as  they  are  from  the  dispo- 
ttng  hand  of  God,  are  chastisements  for  sin,  from  1  Pet  iv.  17,  18,  compared 
wim  Prov.  xi.  31.     See  also  Psalm  Ixix.  4 — 9. 

If  divine  chastisements  in  general  are  certain  evidences  that  the  subjects  are 
not  wholly  without  sin,  somjp  way  belonging  to  them,  theain  a  peculiar  manner 
is  death  so,  for  these  reasons : 

1.  Because  slaying  or  delivering  to  death,  is  often  spoken  of  as  in  j^eneral 
a  more  awful  thing  than  the  chastisements  that  are  endured  in  this  li^.  So 
Psalm  cxviii.  17,  18,  '*  I  sh^  not  die,  but  five,  and  declare  the  works  of  the 
Lord.  The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore,  but  he  hath  not  given  me  over  unto 
death. "  So  the  Psalmist,  in  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  15,  setting  forth  the  extremity  of 
his  affliction,  r^resents  it  by  this,  that  it  was  next  to  death.  '^  I  am  afflicted, 
and  ready  to  die :  while  I  suffer  thy  terrors,  I  am  distracted."  So  David,  1 
Sam.  XX.  3.  So  God's  tenderness  towards  persons  under  chastisements,  is  from 
time  to  time  set  forth  by  tli^t,  that  he  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  make  an  end 
of  them  by  death,  as  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  38,  39,  Psalm  ciii.  9,  with  verses  14,  16, 
Psalm  XXX.  2,  3, 9,  and  Job  xxxiii.  22,  23,  24.  So  we  have  God's  people 
often  praying,  when  under  ^eat  affliction,  that  God  would  not  proceed  to  this, 
as  being  the  greatest  extremity.  Psalm  xiii.  3,  "  Consider,  and  hear  me,  O  Lord 
my  Gc3 :  lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death."  So  Job  x.  9, 
Psalm,  vi.  la-5,  Ixxxviii.  9,  10, 11,  and  cxliii.  7. 

Especially  may  death  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  extreme  of  all  temporal 
sufferings,  when  attended  with  such  dreadful  circumstances,  and  extreme  pains, 
as  those  with  which  Providence  sometimes  brings  it  on  infants,  as  on  the  chil- 
dren that  were  offered  up  to  Moloch,  and  some  other,  idols,  who  were  tormented 
to  death  in  burning  brass.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  83,  128,  S.,  "  The  Lord  of  all 
being  can  never  want  time,  and  place,  and  power,  to  compensate  abundantly 
any  sufferings  infants  now  undergo  in  subserviency  to  his  good  providence.'' 
But  there  are  no  bounds  to  such  a  license,  in  evading  evidences  from,  fact  It 
might  as  well  be  said,  that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  c\'idence. 
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from  events  of  God' s  displeasure,  which  is  most  contrary  to  the  wnole  current 
of  Scripture,  as  may  appear  in  part  from  things  which  have  been  observed. 
This  gentleman  might  as  well  go  further  still,  and  say  that  God  may  cast  guilt- 
less persons  into  hellfire,  to  remain  there  in  the  most  unutterable  torments  for 
ages  of  ages  (which  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  eternity  than  a  quarter  of  an 
^  hour),  ana  if  he  does  so,  it  is  no  evidence  of  God's  displeasure,  because  he  can 
never  want  time,  place,  and  power,  abundantly  to  compensate  their  suflerings 
afterwards.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  not  to  the  purpose,  as  long  as  the  Scripture  does  so 
abundantly  teach  us  to  look  on  great  calamities  and  sufferings  which  God  brings 
on  men,  especially  death,  as  marks  of  his  displeasure  for  sm,  and  for  sin  belong- 
ing to  them  that  suffer. 

2.  Another  thine  which  may  well  lead  us  to  suppose  death,  in  a  pecuhar 
manner,  above  all  other  temporal  suflTerings,  intended  as  a  testimony  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure for  sin,  is,  that  death  is  a  thing  attended  with  that  awful  appearance, 
that  gloomy  and  terrible  aspect,  that  naturally  suggests  to  our  minds  God's  aw- 
ful displeasure.  Which  is  a  thing  that  Dr.  Taylor  nimself  takes  particular  notice 
of)  page  69,  speaking  of  death  :  "  Herein,"  says  he,  "  have  we  before  our  eyes 
a  striking  demonstration  that  sin  is  infinitely  hateful  to  God,  and  the  corruption 
and  ruin  of  our  nature.  Nothing  is  more  proper  than  such  a  sight  to  give  us  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  all  iniquity,"  &c.  Now  if  death  be  no  testimony  of  God's 
displeasure  for  sin,  no  evidence  that  the  sulnect  is  looked  upon,  by  him  who  inflicts 
it,  as  any  other  than  perfectly  innocent,  free  from  all  manner  of  imputation  of 
guilt,  and  treated  only  as  an  object  of  favor,  is  it  not  strange,  that  God  should 
annex  to  it  such  affecting  appearances  of  his  hatred  and  anger  for  sin,  more  than 
to  other  chastisements  ?  Which  yet  the  Scripture  teaches  us  are  always  for  sin. 
These  gloomy  and  striking  manifestations  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  attending  death, 
are  equivalent  to  awflil  frowns  of  God  attending  th^  stroke  of  his  hand.  If  we 
should  see  a  wise  and  just  father  chastising  his  child,  mixing  terrible  frowns 
with  severe  strokes,  we  should  justly  argue,  that  the  father  considered  his  child 
as  having  something  in  him  displeasing  to  him^  and  that  he  did  not  thus  treat 
his  child  only  under  a  notion  of  mortifying  him,  am^preventing  his  being  faulty 
hereafter,  and  making  it  up  to  him  afterwards,  when  he  had  been  perfectly  in- 
nocent, and  without  fault,  either  of  action  or  disposition  thereto. 

We  may  well  argue  from  these  things,  that  mfants  are  not  looked  upon  by 
God  as  sinless,  but  uat  they  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  seeing  this  terri- 
ble evil  comes  so  heavily  on  mankind  in  infancy.  But  besides  these  things, 
which  are  observable  concernmg  the  mortality  of  infants  in  genera],  there  are 
some  particular  cases  of  the  death  of  infants,  which  the  Scripture  sets  before  us, 
that  are  attended  with  circumstances,  in  a  particular  manner  giving  evidences  of 
the  sinfulness  of  such,  and  their  just  exposedncss  to  divine  wrath.  As  parti- 
cularly. 

The  destroymg  of  the  infants  in  Sodom,  and  the  neighboring  cities  'p  which 
cities,  destroyed  in  so  extraordinary,  miraculous,  and  awful  a  manner,  are  Set 
forth  as  a  signal  example,  of  God's  dreadful  vengeance  for  sin,  to  the  world  in 
all  generations ;  agreeable  to  that  of  the  apostle,  Jude,  verse  7.  God  did  not 
reprove,  but  manifestly  countenanced  Abraham,  when  he  said,  with  respect  to 
the  destruction  of  Sodom,  ^Gen.  xviii.  23, 25),  "  Wilt  thou  destroy  the  right- 
eous with  the  wicked  ? — ^That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked,  and  that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked, 
that  fc  far  from  thee.  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?"  Abra- 
ham's words  imply  that  God  would  not  destroy  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
We  may  well  understand  innocent  as  included  in  the  word  righteous^  according 
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to  the  language  usual  in  Scripture,  in  speaking  of  such  eases  of  judgment  and 
punishment ;  as  is  plain  in  Gen.  xx.  4.  Exod.  xxiii.  7.  Deut  xxv.  1.  2  Sam. 
IV.  11.  2  Chron.  vi.  33,  and  Prov.  xviii.  5.  *  Eliphaz  says,  Job  iv.  7,  "  Who 
ever  perished,  being  innocent  ?  Or  where  were  the*  righteous  cut  oflF?*'  We 
see  what  great  care  God  took  that  Lot  should  not  be  involved  in  that  des- 
truction. He  was  miraculously  rescued  by  anp^els,  sent  on  purpose';  who  laid 
bold  on  him,  and  brought  him,  and  set  him  widiout  the  gates  of  the  city ;  and 
told  him  that  they  could  do  nothing  till  he  was  out  of  the  way.  Gen.  xix.  22. 
And  not  only  was  he  thus  miraculously  delivered,  but  his  two  wicked  daughters 
for  his  sake.  The  whole  affair,  both  the  destruction,  and  the  rescue  of  them 
that  escaped,  was  miraculous ;  and  God  could  as  easily  have  deUvered  the  in- 
fants which  were  in  those  cities.  And  if  they  had  been  without  sin,  their  per- 
fect innocency,  one  should  think,  would  have  pleaded  much  more  strongly  for 
them,  than  those  lewd  women's  relation  to  Lot  pleaded  for  them.  When  in 
such  a  case,  we  must  suppose  these  infants  much  further  from  deserving  to  be 
involved  m  that  destruction,  than  even  Lot  himself.  To  say  here,  that  God 
could  make  it  up  to  those  infants  in  another  world,  must  be  an  insufficient 
reply.  For  so  he  could  as  easily  have  made  it  up  to  Lot,  or  to  ten  or  fifty 
righteous,  if  they,  had  been  destroyed  in  the  same  fire :  nevertheless  it  is  plainly 
signified,  that  this  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  wise  and  holy  pro- 
ceedings of  the  judge  of  all  the  earth. 

Since  God  declared,  that  if  there  had  been  found  but  ten  righteous  in  Sodom, 
he  would  have  spared  the  whole  city  for  their  sake,  may  we  not  well  suppose, 
if  infants  are  perfectly  innocent,  that  he  would  have  spared  the  old  worlds  in 
which  there  were,  without  doubt,  many  hundred  thousand  infants,  and  in  gene- 
ral one  in  every  family,  whose  perfect  innocence  pleaded  for  its  preservation  ? 
Especially  when  such  vast  care  was  taken  to  save  Noah  and  his  family  (some 
of  whom,  one  at  least,  seem  to  have  been  none  of  the  best),  that  they  might 
not  be  involved  in  that  destruction.  If  the  perfect  sinlessness  of  infants  had 
been  a  notion  entertained  among  the  people  or  God  of  old,  in  the  ages  next  fol- 
lowmg  the  flood,  handed  Aoy^  from  Noah  and  his  children,  who  well  knew 
that  vast  multitudes  of  infants  perished  in  the  flood,  is  it  likely  that  Eliphaz, 
who  lived  within  a  few  generations  of  Shem  and  Noah,  would  have  said  to 
Job,  as  he  does  in  that  lorementioned.  Job  iv.  7,  "^ho  ever  perished  being 
innocent?  And  when  were  the  righteous  jcut  off?*'  Especially  since  in  the 
same  discourse  (chap.  v.  1.)  he  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  the  ancients  for  a  con- 
firmation of  this  very  point ;  as  he  also  does  in  chap.  xv.  7 — 10,  and  xxii.  15, 16. 
In  which  last  place  he  mentions  that  very  thing,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
by  the  flood,  as  an  instance  of  that  perishing  of  the  wicked,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  peculiar  to  them,  for  Job's  conviction ;  in  which  the  wicked  were  cut 
down  out  of  timey  their  fcnmdation  being  overflown  with  a  flood.  Where  it  is 
also  observable,  that  he  speaks  of  such  an  untimeliness  of  death  as  they  suS^ered 
by  the  flood,  as  one  evidence  of  guilt ;  as  he  also  does,  chap.  xv.  32,  33,  "  It 
shall  be  accomplished  before  his  time ;  and  his  branch  shall  not  be  green." 
But  those  that  were  destroyed  by  the  flood  in  infancy,  above  all  the  rest,  were 
cut  down  out  of  time  ;  when  instead  of  living  above  nine  hundred  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  period  of  man's  life,  many  were  cut  down  before  they 
were  one  year  old. 

And  when  God  executed  vengeance  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
not  only  did  he  not  spare  their  cities  and  iamiUes  for  the  sake  of  the  infants 
tiiat  were  therein,  nor  take  any  care  Aat  they  should  not  be  involved  in  the 
destruction;  but  often  with  particular  care  repeated  his  express  commands, 
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that  their  infants  should  not  be  spared,  but  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  i;nthoi]t 
ariy  pity  i  Vfhile  Rahab  the  harlot  (who  had  been  far  from  innocence,  though 
she  expressed  her  faith  in  entertaining,  and  safely  dismissing  the  spies)  was  pre- 
served, and  all  her  friends  for  her  sake.  And  when  God  executed  his  wrath  on 
the  Egyptians,  by  slaying  their  first  bom,  though  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
were  most  of  them  wicked  men,  as  was  before  shown,  were  wonderfully  spared 
by  the  destroying  angel,  yet  such  first  born  of  the  Egyptians  as  were  infants, 
were  not  spared.  They  not  only  were  not  rescued  by  the  angel,  and  no  mirade 
wrought  to  save  them  (as  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  infants  of  Sodom) 
but  the  angel  destroyed  them  by  his  own  inmiediate  hand,  and  a  miracle  was 
wrought  to  kill  them. 

Here,  not  to  stajr  to  be  particular  concerning  the  command  by  Moses  res- 
pectin^  the  destruction  of  the  infants  of  the  Midianites,  Num.  xxxi.  17  ;  and 
that  given  to  Saul  to  destroy  all  the  infants  of  the  Amalekites,  1  Sam.  xr.  3 ; 
and  what  is  said  concerning  Edom,  Psalm  cxxxvii.  9,  '^  Happy  shall  he  be  that 
taketh,  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones;"  I  proceed  to  take  notice 
of  something  remarkable  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  represented 
in  Ezek.  ix.,  when  command  was  given  to  them,  that  had  charge  over  the  city,  to 
destroy  the  inhabitants,  verses  1 — 8.  And  this  reason  is  ^ven  for  it,  that  tibeir 
iniquity  required  it,  and  it  was  a  just  recompense  of  their  sin,  verses  9,  10.  And 
God  at  the  same  time  was  most  particular  and  exact  in  his  care  that  such  should 
by  no  means  be  involved  in  the  slaughter,  as  had  proved  by  their  behavior,  that 
they  were  not  partakers  in  the  abominations  of  the  city.  Command  was  given 
to  the  angel  to  go  through  the  city,  and  set  a  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  and 
tlie  destroying  angel  had  a  strict  charge  not  to  come  near  any  man,  on  whom 
was  the  mark ;  yet  the  infants  were  not  marked,  nor  a  word  said  of  sparing 
them :  on  the  contraiy,  infants  were  expressly  mentioned  as  those  that  should 
be  uttterly  destroyed,  without  pity,  verse  5,  6,  "  Go  through  the  city,  and  smite : 
let  not  your  eye  spare,  neither  have  ye  pity.  Slay  utterly  old  and  young,  both 
maids  and  little  children ;  but  come  not  near  any  man  upon  whom  is  the  mark.'' 

And  if  any  should  suspect  that  such  insta^^ces  as  these  were  peculiar  to  a 
more  severe  dispensation,  under  the  Old  Testament,  let  us  consider  a  remarka- 
ble instance  in  the  days  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God ;  even  the 
last  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  which  was  far  more  terrible,  and  with  greater 
testimonies  of  God's  wrath  and  indignation,  than  the  destniction  of  Sodom,  or  of 
Jerusalem  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  time,  or  any  thing  that  ever  had  happened  to 
any  city  or  people,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  that  time :  agreeable  to 
Matt.  xxiv.  21,  and  Luke  xxi,  ij,  23.  But  at  that  time  particular  care  was 
taken  to  distinguish  and  deliver  God's  people,  as  was  foretold  Dan.  xii.  1. 
And  w^e  have  in  the  New  Testament  a  particular  account  of  the  care  (!)hris1 
took  for  the  preservation  of  his  followers :  be  gave  them  a  sign,  by  which  they 
might  know  when  the  desolation  of  the  city  was  nigh,  that  they  that  were  in 
Jerusalem  might  flee  to  the  mountains,  and  escape.  And  as  histozy  gives  ac- 
count, the  Christians  followed  the  directions  given,  and  escaped  to  a  place  in 
the  mountains  called  Pella,  and  were  preserved.  Yet  no  care  was  taken  to 
preserve  the  infants  of  the  city,  in  general ;  but,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
that  event,  ttey  were  involved  with  others  in  that  great  destruction ;  so  heavi- 
ly did  the  calamity  fall  upon  them,  ihsA,  those  wor£  were  verified,  Luke  xxiiL 
29,  "  Behold  the  days  are  coming,  in  which  they  shall  say,  Blessed  are  the  bar- 
ren, and  the  womb  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps  which  never  gave,  suck." 
And  that  prophecy  in  Deut  xxxii.  21^—25,  which  has  undoubtedly  special 
respect  to  this  very  time,  and  is  so  applied  by  the  best  commentators :  **  I  wiU 
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provoke  them  to  jealotmy  with  those  that  are  not  a  people ;  for  a  fire  is  Idn- 
dled  in  mine  anger ;  and  it  shall  bum  to  the  lowest  hell.  I  will  heap  mischie6 
upon  them :  I  will  spend  mine  arrows  upon  them.  They  shall  be  burnt  with 
hunger,  and  devoured  with  bummg  healt,  and  bitter  destruction.  The  sword 
i^thout,  and  terror  within,  shall  destroy  both  the  yoOng  man,  and  the  virgin, 
the  suckling  also,  with  the  man  of  gray  hairs.''  And  it  appears  by  the  history 
of  that  destruction,  that  at  that  time  was  a  remarkable  fulfilment  of  that  in  Deut 
xxviii.  53 — 57,  concerning parerv^  eating  their  children  in  the  siege;  and  the 
tender  <md  delicate  v>oman  eating  her  neuhbom  child.  And  here  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  these  very  destructions  of  that  city  and  land  are  spoken  of  in 
those  places  forementioned,  as  clear  evidences  of  God's  wrath,  to  all  nations 
which  shall  behold  them.  And  if  so,  they  were  evidences  of  God's  wrath 
towards  infants ;  who,  equally  with  the  rest,  were  the  subjects  of  the  destruo- 
tion.  If  a  particular  kind  or  rank  of  persons,  which  made  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  inhaUtants,  were  firom  time  to  time  partakers  of  the  overthrow, 
without  any  distinction  made  in  divine  providence,  and  yet  this  was  no  evidence 
at  all  of  God's  displeasure  with  any  of  them ;  then  a  being  the  subject  of  such 
a  calamity  could  not  be  an  evidence  of  Grod's  wrath  against  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  the  reason  of  all  nations^  or  any  nation,  or  so  much  as  one  person.     ^ 


PART  II. 

CONTAmiNO  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PARTICULAR  PARTS   OF  THE   HOLT  SCRIPTURB,  WHICH 
PROVE   THE  DOCTRINE   OF  OBIGINAL  SIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OBSERVATIONS  RELATING  TO  THINGS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  THREE  FIRST  CHAPTERS   OF 
GENESB,  WTTH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN. 


SECTION    I. 


Concerning  Original  RiffhteouneBs ;  and  whether  our  first  Parents  were  created  with 
Righteousness,-  or  moral  rectitude  of  Heart  ? 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Righteousness^  or  the  creation  of  our  first  parents 
with  holy  principles  and  dispositions,  has  a  close  connection,  in  several  respects, 
with  the  doctrine  of  Origmal  Sin.  Dr.  Taylor  was  sensible  of  this ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  strenuously  opposes  this  doctrine,  in  his  book  against  Original  sin. 
And  therefore  m  handling  the  subject,  I  would  in  the  first  place  remove  this 
author's  main  objection  against  this  doctrine,  and  then  show  how  the  doctrine 
may  be  inferred  from  the  account  which  Moses  gives  us,  in  the  three  first  chap^ 
ters  of  Genesis, 

I3r.  Taylor's-  grand  objection  against  this  doctrine,  which  he  abundantly 
insists  on,  is  this :  that  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  virtue,  &at 
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it  should  be  concreated  with  any  person ;  because,  if  so,  it  must  be  by  an  act 
.  of  God's  absolute  power,  without  our  knowledge  or  concurrence;  and  that  mo- 
ral virtue,  in  its  very  nature  implieth  the  choice  and  consent  of  the  moral  ae^t, 
vndiout  which  it  cannot  be  virtue  and  holiness :  that  a  necessary  holiness  is  no 
holiness.  So  p.  180,  where  he  observes^  "  That  Adam  must  exist,  he  must  be 
created,  yea  he  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection,  before  he  was  righteous.'* 
See  also  p.  260,  251.  In  p.  161.  5.,  he  says,  "  To  say,  that  God  not  only  en- 
dowed Adam  with  a  capacity  of  bcin^  righteous,  but  moreover  that  righteous- 
ness and  true  holmess  were  created  with  bun,  or  wrought  into  his  nature,  at  the 
same  time  he  was  made,  is  to  affirm  a  contradiction,  or  what  is  inconsistent  with 
the  veiT  nature  of  righteousness."  And  in  like  manner  Dr.  Tumbull  in 
many  places  insists  upon  it,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  virtue,  that 
it  be  owing  to  our  own  choice,  and  diligent  culture. 

With  respect  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  it  consists  in  a  notion  of  virtue 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  thmgs,  and  the  common  notions  of  man- 
kind ;  and  also  inconsistent  with  Dr.  Taylor's  own  notions  of  \drtue.  There- 
fore if  it  be  truly  so,  that  to  affirm  that  to  be  virtue  or  holiness,  which  is  not 
the  fruit  of  preceding  thought,  reflection  and  choice,  is  to  afiirm  a  contradiction, 
I  shall  show  plainly,  that  Xor  him  to  affirm  otherwise  is  a  contradiction  to  himsel£ 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  judged 
of  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  minds 
of  men  in  all  nations  and  ages,  not  only  that  Uie  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice 
is  virtuous,  but  the  good  choice  itself,  from  whence  that  effect  proceeds ;  yea, 
and  not  only  so,  but  also  the  antecedent  good  disposition,  temper,  or  affection 
of  mind,  from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice,  is  virtuous.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral notion,  not  that  principles  derive  their  goodness  from  actions,  but  that 
actions  derive  their  goodness  from  the  principles  whence  they  proceed ;  and  so 
that  the  act  of  choosing  that  which  is  good,  is  no  further  virtuous  than  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  good  principle,  or  virtuous  disposition  of  mind.  Which  supposes, 
that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind  may  be  before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice ;  and 
that  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  first  be  thought,  reflection 
and  choice,  before  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the  dioice  be  first, 
before  the  existence  of  a  good  disposition  of  heart,  what  signifies  that  choice  ? 
There  can,  according  to  our  natural  notions,  be  no  virtue  in  a  choice  which 
proceeds  from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from  mere  self-love,  ambition,  or  some 
animal  appetite;  and  therefore  a  virtuous  temper  of  mind  may  be  before  a  good 
act  of  choice,  as  a  tree  may  be  before  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the 
stream  which  proceeds  from  it. 

The  following  things  in  Mr.  Hutcheson's  inquiry  concerning  moral  good 
and  evil,  are  evidently  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  voice  of  hu- 
man sense  and  reason.  Section  II.  p.  132,  133,  "  Every  action  which  wc 
apprehend  as  either  morally  good  or  evil,  is  always  supposed  to  flow  from  some 
affections  towards  sensitive  natures.  And  whatever  we  call  virtue  or  vice,  is 
either  some  such  affection,  or  some  action  coTisequent  upon  it.  All  the  actions 
counted  religious  in  any  country,  are  supposed  by  those  who  count  them  so,  to 
flow  from  some  affections  towards  the  Deity ;  and  whatever  we  call  social  vir- 
tue, we  still  suppose  to  flow  from  affections  towards  our  fellow  creatures.  Pru- 
dence, if  it  is  only  employed  in  promoting  private  interest,  is  never  imagined  to 
be  a  virtue.''  In  these  thmgs  Dr.  Tumbiul  expressly  agrees  with  Mr.  Hutche- 
son,  who  is  his  admired  author.* 


•  M^nd  PkffoMpkf  p,  112*115,  p.  14S,  •«  dih  f 
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If  a  virtuous  disposition  or  affection  is  before  acts  that  proceed  from  it,  then 
they  are  before  those  rirtuous  acts  of  choice  which  proceed  from  it  And 
therefofre  there  is  no  necessity  that  all  virtuous  dispositions  or  affections  should 
be  the  effect  of  choice :  and  so  no  such  supposed  neciessity  can  be  a  good  ob- 
^ction  against  such  a  disposition's  being  natural,  or  from  a  kind  of  instinct, 
implanted  in  the  mind  in  its  creation.  Agreeable  to  what  Mr.  Hutcheson  says 
{Ibid.  Sedim  HI.  p.  196, 197) : "  1  know  not,"  says  he,  "  for  what  reason  seme 
will  not  allow  that  to  be  virtue,  which  flows  from  instinct  or  passions.  But 
how  do  they  help  themselves  ?  They  say,  virtue  arises  from  reason.  What  is 
reason,  but  the  sagacity  we  have  in  prosecuting  any  end  ?  The  ultimate  end 
proposed  by  common  moralists,  is  the  happiness  of  the  agent  himself.  And  this 
certainly  he  is  determined  to  pursue  from  instinct.  Now  may  not  another  in- 
stinct towards  the  public,  or  the  good  of  others,  be  as  proper  a  principle  of  vir- 
tue, as  the  instinct  towards  private  happiness  ?' If  it  be  said,  that  actions  fi^m 
instinct  are  not  the  effect  of  prudence  smd  choice,  this  objection  will  hold  full  as 
strongly  against  the  actions  which  flow  from  self-love." 

And  if  we  consider  what  Dr.  Taylor  declares  as  his  own  notion  of  the  essence 
of  virtue,  we  shall  find,  what  he  so  confidently  and  often  affirms,  of  its  being  essen- 
tial to  all  virtue,  that  it  should  follow  choice  and  proceed  from  it,  is  no  less  repug- 
nant to  that,  than  it  is  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  general  notions  of  mankind. 
For  it  Ls  his  notion,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hutcheson's,  that  the  essmice  of  virtue  lies 
in  good  affection^  and  particularly  in  benevolence  or  love  ;  as  he  very  fully  de- 
clares in  these  words  in  his  Key,*  "  That  the  word  that  signiiSes  goodness  and  mer- 
c^  should  also  signify  moral  rectitude  in  general,  will  not  seem  strange,  if  ive  con- 
sider that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Goodness,  according  to  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  and  the  nature  of  things,  includes  all  moral  rectitude^  which,  I  reckon,, 
may  every  part  of  it,  where  it  is  true  and  genuine,  be  resolved  into  this  single 
principle.^^  If  it  be  so  indeed,  then  certainly  no  act  whatsoever  can  have  moral 
rectitude^  but  what  proceeds  from  this  principle.  And  consequently  no  act  of 
volition  or  choice  can  have  any  moral  rectitude,  that  takes  place  before  this 
principle  exists.  And  yet  he  most  confidently  affinns,  that  thought,  reflection 
and  choice  must  go  before  virtue,  and  that  all  virtue  or  righteousness  must  be  the 
fruit  of  preceding  choice.  This  brings  bis  scheme  to  an  evident  contradiction. 
For  no  act  of  choice  can  be  virtuous  but  what  proceeds  from  a  principle  of  be- 
aevolence  or  love  ;  for  he  insists  that  all  genuine,  moral  rectitude,  in  every  part 
of  it,  is  resolved  into  this  single  principle ;  and  yet  the  principle  of  benevolence 
itself  cannot  be  virtuous,  unless  it  proceeds  from  choice,  for  he  afiirms,  that 
nothing  can  have  the  nature  of  virtue  but  what  comes  from  choice.  So  that 
virtuous  love,  as  the  principle  of  all  virtue,  must  go  before  virtuous  choice,  and 
be  the  principle  or  spring  of  it;  and  yet  virtuous  choice  must  go  before 
virtuous  benevolence,  and  be  the  spring  of  that.  If  a  virtuous  act  of  choice 
goes  before  a  principle  of  benevolence,  and  produces  it,  then  this  virtuous 
act  is  something  distinct  from  that  principle  which  follows  it,  and^is  its  effect 
So  t\|iei'|ii^e  is  at  least  one  part  of  virtue,  yea,  the  spring  and  source  of  all 
virtue,  viz.,  a  virtuous  choice,  that  cannot  be  resolved  into  that  single  principle 
of  love. 

Here  also  it  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Taylor,  p.  128,  says, "  The  cause 
of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth ;  or  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  it :''  and  so  he  argues,  that  if  the  effect  be  bad,  the  cause  alone  is 
sinful.    According  to  which  reasoning,  when  the  effect  is  good,  the  cause  alone 

«  Mai^gioal  Note  annexed  to  f  358b 
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IS  righteous  or  virtuous :  to  the  cause  is  to  he  ascribed  all  the  praise  of  the  good 
effect  it  produceth.  And  by  the  same  reasoning  it  will  follow,  that  if,  as  Dr 
Taylor  says,  Adam  must  choose  to  be  righteous,  before  he  was  righteous,  and  if 
it  be  essential  to  the  nature  of  righteousness  or  moral  rectitude,  that  it  be  the 
effect  of  choice,  «nd  hence  a  pr'mciple  of  benevolence  cannot  have  moral  recti- 
tude, unless  it  proceeds  from  choice ;  then  not  to  the  principle  of  benevolence, 
which  is  the  effect,  but  to  the  foregoing  choice  alone  is  to  be  ascribed  all  the 
virtue  or  righteousness  that  is  in  the  case.  And  so,  instead  of  all  moral  rectitude 
in  every  part  of  it,  being  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  benevolence,  no 
moral  rectitude,  in  any  part  of  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  that  principle ;  but  all 
is  to  be  resolved  into  the  foregoing  choice,  which  is  the  cause. 

But  yet  it  follows  from  these  inconsistent  principles,  that  there  is  no  moral 
rectitude  or  virtue  in  that  first  act  of  choice,  that  is  the  cause  of  all  consequent 
virtue.  This  follows  two  ways :  1.  Because  every  part  of  virtue  lies  in  the 
benevolent  principle,  which  is  the  effect,  and  therefore  no  part  of  it  can  lie  in 
the  cause.  2.  The  choice  of  virtue,  as  to  the  first  act  at  least,  can  have  no 
virtue  or  righteousness  at  all,  because  it  does  not  proceed  from  any  foregoing 
choice.  For  Dr.  Taylor  insists  that  a  man  must  first  have  reflection  and  choice, 
before  he  can  have  righteousness,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  holiness  that  it  pro- 
ce^  from  choice.  So  that  the  first  choice  of  holiness,  which  holiness  proceeds 
from,  can  have  no  virtue  at  all,  because  by  the  supposition  it  does  not  proceed 
from  choice,  bemg  the  first  choice.    Hence  if  it  be  essential  to  holiness,  that  it 

Eroceeds  from  choice,  it  must  proceed  from  an  unholy  choice ;  unless  the  first 
oly  choice  can  be  before  itself,  or  there  be  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  before  that 
which  is  first  of  alL 

And  with  respect  to  Adam,  let  us  consider  how,  upon  Dr.  Taylor's  principles, 
it  was  not  possible  he  ever  should  have  any  such  thing  as  righteousness,  by  any 
means  at  all.  In  the  state  whereia  God  created  him,  he  could  have  no  such 
thins  as  love  to  God,  or  any  love  or  benevolence  in  his  heart  For  if  so,  there 
woiud  have  been  original  righteousness ;  th^e  would  have  been  genuine  moral 
rectitude :  nothing  would  have  been  wanting ;  for  our  author  says,  TViee,  gen^ 
utne^  moral  recH^uky  in  every  part  of  ity  dsttf  be  resolved  into  this  single  prtfid- 
pk.  But  if  he  were  wholly  without  any  such  thing  as  love  to  God,  or  any 
virtuous  love,  how  should  he  come  by  virtue  ?  The  answer  doubtless  will  be, 
by  act  of  choice :  he  must  first  choose  to  be  virtuous.  But  what  if  he  did  choose 
to  be  virtuous  1  It  could  not  be  from  love  to  God,  or  any  virtuous  principle, 
that  he  chose  it ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  he  has  no  such  principle  in  his  heart : 
and  if  he  chooses  it  without  such  a  principle,  still,  according  to  this  author,  there 
is  no  virtue  in  his  choice ;  for  all  virtue,  he  says,  is  to  be  resolv^  into  that 
single  principle  of  love.  Or  will  he  say,  there  may  be  produced  in  the  heart  a 
virtuous  benevolence  by  an  act  or  acts  of  choice,  that  are  not  virtuous  ?  But 
this  does  not  consist  with  what  he  implicitly  asserts,  that  to  the  cause  alone  is  to 
be  ascribed,  what  is  in  the  effect  So  that  there  is  no  way  that  can  possibly  be 
devised,  in  consistence  with  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  in  which  Adam  ever|l|A|»have 
any  righteousness,  or  could  ever  either  obtain  any  princij^  of  virtl^V  per- 
form any  one  virtuous  act 

These  confused,  inconsistent  assertions,  concerning  virtue  and  moral  rectitude, 
arise  from  the  absurd  notions  in  vogue,  concerning  Freedom  of  Will,  as  if  it 
consisted  in  the  will's  self-determining  power,  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  moral 
agency,  virtue  and  vice.  The  absurdities  of  which,  *with  the  grounds  of  these 
errors,  and  what  the  truth  is  respecting  these  matters,  with  the  evidences  of  it, 
I  have,  according  to  my  ability,  fully  and  largely  considered,  in  my  Inquiry  on 
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that  salgect;.  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader,  who  desires  further  satisfaction, 
and  is  willing  to  ^ve  himself  the  trouble  of  reading  that  discourse. 

Having  considered  this  ^reat  argument,  and  pretended  demonstration  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  against  original  righteousness ;  I  proceed  to  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine. 
Ami  in  the  first  place,  I  would  consider,  whether  there  be  not  evidence  of  it  in 
the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis  :  or,  whether  the  history  there  delivered,  does 
not  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  our  frst  parents  w^e  created  in  a  state  of  moral 
rectitude  and  hohness. 

L  This  history  leads  us  to  suppose,  Adam's  sin,  with  relations  to  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  was  the  first  sin  he  committed.  Which  could  not  have  been,  had  he 
not  always,  till  then,  been  perfectly  righteous,  righteous  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  existence,  and  consequently,  created,  or  brought  into  existence  righteous.  In 
a  moral  agent,  subject  to  moral  obligations,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  be  perfectly 
innocent f  as  tq  be  perfectly  righteous.  It  must  be  the  same,  because  there  can 
no  more  be  any  medium  between  sin  and  righteousness,  or  between  a  being  right 
and  being  wrong,  in  a  moral  sense,  than  there  can  be  a  medium  between  straight 
and  crooked,  in  a  natural  sense.  Adam  was  brought  into  existence  capable  of 
acting  immediately,  as  a  moral  a^ent,  and  therefore  he  was  immediately  under 
a  rule  of  right  action  :  he  was  obliged  as  soon  as  he  existed  to  act  right.  And 
if  he  was  obliged  to  act  right  as  soon  as  he  existed,  he  was  obliged  even  then 
to  be  inclined  to  act  right.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  166,  S.,  "Adam  could 
not  sin  without  a  sinful  inclination.^^*  And  just  for  the  same  reason  he  could 
not  do  righty  without  an  inclination  \o  right  action.  And  as  he  was  obliged  to 
act  right  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  and  did  do  so  till  he  sinned  in 
the  anair  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  must  have  an  mclination  or  disposition  of 
heart  to  do  right  the  first  moment  of  his  existence;  and  that  is  the  same  as  to 
be  created  or  brought  into  existence,  with  an  inclination  to  right  action,  or  which 
is  the  same  thihe,  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition  of  heart. 

Here  it  will  be  in  vain  to  say,  it  is  true  that  it  was  Adam*s  duty  to  have  a 
good  disposition  or  inclination,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  be  obtained,  in  the 
nature  of  things';  but  as  It  could  not  be  without  time  to  establish  such  a  haWt, 
which  requires  antecedent  thought,  reflection,  and  repeated  right  action  ;  there* 
fore  all  that  Adam  could  be  obSged  to  in  the  first  place,  was  to  reflect  and  con- 
sider things  in  a  right  manner,  and  apply  himself  to  right  action,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  right  disposition^  For  this  supposes,  tliat  even  this  reflection  and  consid- 
eration, which  he  was  obliged  to,  was  right  action.  Surely  he  was  obliged  to 
it  no  otherwise  than  as  a  thmg  that  was  right ;  and  therefore  he  must  have  an 
inclination  to  this  right  action  immediately,  before  he  could  perform  those  first 
right  actions.  And  as  the  inclination  to  them  should  be  right,  the  principle  or 
disposition  from  which  he  performed  even  these  actions,  must  be  good  ;  oth^« 
wise  the  actions  would  not  be  right  in  the  sight  of  him  who  looks  at  the  heart ; 
nor  would  they  answer  the  man's  obligations,  or  be  a  doing  his  duty,  if  be  bad 
done  them  for  some  sinister  end,  and  not  from  ar^ard  to  God  and  his  duty.  There- 
fore there  must  be  a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty  implanted  in  him  at  his  first  exist* 
ence ;  otherwise  it  is  certaiq  he  would  have  done  nothing  from  a  regard  to  God 
and  his  duty ;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  reflect  and  consider,^  and  try  to  obtain  such  a 
disposition.  The  very  supposition  of  a  disposition  to  right  action  being  first  ob* 
tained  by  repeated  right  action^  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  itself;  for  it  supposes  ^ 
a  course  of  right  action,  before  there  is  a  disposition  to  perform  anj^  right  action 

•  This  is  doubtless  true ;  for  although  there  was  no  natural,  siuAil  inclination  in  Adam,  yet  an  incli- 
nation to  that  sin  of  eatilkg  the  forbidden  fruit,  was  foigotten  in  him  by  the  dslusion  and  ertor  h»  was  led 
mo,  and  this  inclination  to  eat  the  forbidden  fmit,  must  precede  his  actual  eakins. 
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These  are  no  invented  quibbles  or  sophisms.  If  God  expected  of  Adam  any 
obedience  or  duty  to  him  at  all,  ^hen  he  first  made  him,  whether  it  was  in  re- 
flecting, considering,  or  any  way  exerting  the  faculties  he  had  given  him,  then 
God  expected  he  should  immediately  exercise  love  and  regard  to  nim.  For  how 
could  it  be  expected,  that  Adam,  should  have  a'Strict  and  perfect  regard  to  God'? 
commands  and  authority,  and  his  duty  to  him,  when  he  had  no  love  nor  regard 
to  him  in  his  heart,  nor  could  it  be  expected  he  should  have  any  ?  If  Adam 
from  the  beginning  did  his  duty  to  God,  and  had  more  respect  to  the  will  of  his 
Creator  than  to  omer  things,  and  as  much  respect  to  him  as  he  ought  to  have  ■ 
then  from  the  beginning  he  had  a  supreme  and  perfect  respect  and  love  to  God 
and  if  so,  he  was  created  with  such  a  principle.  There  is  no  avoidmg  the  con- 
sequence. Not  only  external  duties,  but  mternal  duties,  such  as  summarily 
consist  in  love,  must  be  immediately  required  of  Adam,  as  soon  as  he  existed,  if 
any  duty  at  all  was  required.  For  it  is  most  apparently  absurd,  to  talk  of  a  spir- 
itual being,  with  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  will,  being  required  to  per- 
form external  duties,  without  internal.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,  that  love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  that  all  moral  rectitude,  even  every  part  of  it,  must 
he  resolved  into  that  single  principle.  Therefore,  if  any  morally  right  act  at  all, 
reflection,  consideration,  or  any  thing  else,  was  required  of  Adam  immediately 
on  his  first  existence,  and  was  performed  as  required  ;  then  he  must,  the  first 
moment  of  his  existence,  have  his  heart  possessed  of  that  principle  of  divine 
love  ;  which  implies  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude  in  every  part  of  it,  according 
to  our  author's  own  doctrine  ;  and  so  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude  or  righteous- 
ness must  begin  with  his  existence ;  wldch  is  the  thing  taught  in  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Righteousness. 

And  let  us  consider  bow  it  could  be  otherwise,  than  that  Adam  was  always, 
in  every  moment  of  hi?  e^dstence,  obliged  to  exercise  such  regard  or  respect  of 
heart  towards  every  object  or  thing,  as  was  agreeable  to  the  apparent  merit  of 
that  object  For  instance,  would  it  not  at  any  time  have  been  a  becoming  thing 
in  Adam,  on  the  exhibition  to  his  mind  of  God's  infinite  goodness  to  him,  for 
him  to  have  exercised  answerable  gratitude,  and  the  contrary  have  been  unbe^ 
coming  and  odious  ?  And  if  something  had  been  presented  to  Adam's  view, 
transcendently  amiable  in  itself,  as  for  instance,  the  glorious  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  would  it  not  have  become  him  to  love,  relish  and  delight  in  it  ? 
Would  not  such  an  object  have  merited  this  ?  And  if  the  view  of  an  object  so  ami- 
able in  itself  did  not  affect  his  mind  with  complacence,  would  it  not,  according  to 
the  plain  dictates  of  our  imderstanding,  have  shown  an  unbecoming  temper 
of  mmd  ? 

To  say  that  he  had  not  had  time,  by  culture,  to  form  and  establish  a  good 
disposition  or  relish,  is  not  what  would  have  taken  off  the  disagreeableness  and 
odiousness  of  the  temper.  And  if  there  had  been  never  so  much  time,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  expected  he  should  improve  it  aright,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  disposition,  if  he  had  not  already  some  good  disposition  to  engage  him 
toit  . 

That  belonging  to  the  will  and  disposition  of  the  heart,  which  is  in  itself 
either  odious  or  amiable,  imbecoming  or  decent,  always  would  have  been  Adam's 
virtue  or  sin,  in  any  moment  of  his  existence  ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  vir- 
tue or  vice,  by  which  nothing  can  be  meant,  but  that  in  our  moral  disposition  and 
behavior,  which  is  becoming  or  unbecoming,  amiable  or  odious. 

Human  nature  must  be  created  with  some  dispositions ;  a  disposition  to  relish 
some  things  as  good  and  amiable,  and  to  be  averse  to  other  things  as  odious  and 
disagreeable ;  otherwise  it  must  be  without  any  such  thing  as  inclination  ot 
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will :  it  must  be  perfectly  indifferent,  without  preference,  without  choice  or 
aversion  towards  any  thine  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  But  if  it  had  any 
concreated  dbpositions  at  all,  they  must  be  either  right  or  wrong,  either  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  to  the  nature  of  things.  If  man  had  at  first  the  highest 
relish  of  diose  things  that  were  most  excell^t  and  beautiful,  a  disposition  to 
have  the  quickest  and  highest  delight  in  those  things  that  were  most  worthy  of 
it,  t^n  his  dispositions  were  morally  right  and  amiable,  and  never  can  be  decent 
and  excellent  in  a  higher  sense.  But  if  he  had  a  disposition  to  love  most  those 
things  that  were  inferior  and  less  worthy,  then  his  dispositions  were  vicious 
And  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no  medium  between  these* 

11.  This  fldtion  of  Adam's  being  created  without  a  ^rmciple  of  holiness  ir. 
his  heart,  taken  with  the  rest  of  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  is  inconsistent  with  whal 
the  history,  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  leads  us  to  suppose  of  the  great  favon 
and  smiles  of  heaven,  whioi  Adam  enjoyed  while  he  remained  in  innocency. 
The  Mosaic  account  suggests  to  us  that  till  Adam  sinned  he  was  in  happv  cir- 
cumstances, surrounded  with  testimonies  and  fruits  of  G^'s  &vor.  This  is 
implicitly  owned  by  Dr.  Taylor,  when  he  says,  page  262,  "  That  in  the  dispen- 
sation our  first  parents  were  under  before  the  fsdl,  they  were  placed  in  a  condi- 
tion proper  to  engage  their  latitude,  love  and  obedience."  But  it  will  follow 
on  our  author's  principles,  tnat  Adam,  while  in  innocency,  was  placed  in  far 
worse  circumstances  than  he  was  in  after  his  disobedience,  and  infinitely  worse 
than  his  posterity  are  in  ;  under  unspeakably  greater  disadvantages  for  the 
avoiding  of  sin,  and  the  performance  of  duty.  For  by  his  doctrine,  Adam's 
posterity  come  into  th^  world  with  their  hearts  as  free  from  any  propensity  to 
sin  as  he,  and  he  was  made  as  destitute  of  any  propensity  to  righteousness 
as  they ;  and  yet  God,  in  favor  to  them,  does  great  thin^  to  restrain  them  from 
sin,  and  excite  them  to  virtue,  which  he  never  did  for  Adam  in  innocency,  but 
laid  him,  in  the  highest  degree,  under  contrary  disadvfintages. 

God,  as  an  instance  of  his  great  favor,  and  fatherly  love  to  man,  since  the 
fall,  has  denied  him  the  ease  and '  pleasures  of  Paradise,  which  gratified  and 
aJlured  his  senses,  and  bodily  appetites  ;  that  he  might  diminish  his  temptations 
to  £n.  And  as  a  still  greater  means  to  restrain  from  sm,  and  promote  virtue,  has 
subjected  him  to  labor,  toil  and  sorrow  m  the  world ;  and  not  only  so^  but  as  a 
means  to  promote  his  spiritual  and  eternal  good  far  beyond  this,  has  doomed  him 
to  death  :  znd  when  all  this  was  found  in^ifficient,  he,  in  further  prosi»cution  of 
the  designs  of  his  love,  shortened  men's  lives  exceedingly,  made  them  twelve  or 
thirteen  times  shorter  than  in  the  first  ages.  And  yet  this,  with  all  the  innumer- 
able calamities,  which  God  in  great  favor  to  mankind  has  brought  on  the  world, 
whereby  their  temptations  are  so  vastly  cut  short,  and  the  means  and  induce- 
ments to  virtue  heaped  one  upon  another,  to  so  great  a  degree,  all  have  prov^ 
insufficient,  now  for  so  many  thousand  years  together,  to  restrain  from  wicked- 
ness in  any  considerable  degree  ;  innocent  human  nature,  all  along,  commg  into 
the  world  with  the  same  purity  and  harmless  dispositions  that  our  first  parents 
had  in  Paradise.  What  vast  disadvantages  indeed  then  must  Adam  and  Eve 
have  been  in,  that  had  no  more  in  their  nature  to  keep  them  from  sin,  or  incline 
them  to  virtue,  than  their  posterity,  and  yet  >vere  without  all  those  additional 
and  extraordinary  means !  Not  only  without  such  exceeding  great  means  as 
we  now  have,  when  our  lives  are  made  so  very  short,  but  havmg  vastly  less  ad- 
vantages than  their  antediluvian  posterity,  who  to  prevent  their  being  wicked, 
and  to  make  them  good,  had  so  much  labor  and  toil,  sweat  and  sorrow,  bners 
and  thorny  with  a  body  gradually  decaying  and  returning  to  the  dust ;  when 
our  first  parents  had  the  extreme  disadvantage  of  being  placed  in  the  midst  of 
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80  many  and  exceeding  mat  temptations,  not  only  without  toil  orfiorrow,  pais 
or  disease,  to  bumble  and  mortify  tbem,  and  a  sentence  of  death  to  wean  them 
from  the  world,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  and  alluring  sensitive  de- 
lights, the  reverse  in  every  respect,  and  to  the  highest  degree,  of  that  most 
gracious  state  of  requisite  means,  and  great  advantages,  which  mankind  now 
enjoy  \  If  mankind  now  under  these  vast  restraints,  and  great  advantages,  are 
not  restrained  from  general,  and' as  it  were  universal  wickedness,  how  could  it 
be  expected  that  Adam  and  Eve,  created  with  no  better  hearts  than  men  bring 
into  the  world  now,  and  destitute  of  all  these  advantages,  and  in  the  midst  of 
all  contrary  disadvantages,  should  escape  it  ? 

These  things  are  not  agreeable  to  Moses'  account ;  which  represents  a  hap- 
py state  of  peculiar  favors  and  blessings  before  the  fall,  and  the  curse  coming 
afterwards ;  but  according  to  this  scheme,  the  curse  was  before  the  fall,  and 
the  great  favors  and  testimonies  of  love  followed  the  apostasy.  And  the  curse 
before  the  fall  must  be  a  curse  with  a  witness,  being  to  so  nigh  a  degree  the 
reverse  of  such  means,  means  so  necessary  for  such  a  creature  as  innocent  man, 
and  in  all  their  multitude  and  fulness  proving  too  little.  Paradise  therefore 
must  be  a  mere  delusion !  There  was  indeed  a  great  show  of  favor,  in  placing 
man  in  the  midst  of  such  delights.  But  this  delightful  garden  it  seems,  with 
all  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  was  in  its  real  tendency  worse  than  the  apples  of 
Sodom :  it  was  but  a  mere  bait  (God  forbid  the  blasphemy)  the  more  effectu- 
ally enticing  by  its  beauty  and  deUciousness,  to  Adam's  eteilial  ruin ;  which 
might  be  the  more  expected  to  be  fatal  to  him,  seeing  that  he  was  the  first  man 
that  ever  existed,  having  no  superiority  of  capacity  to  his  posterity,  and  wholly 
without  the  advantage  of  the  observations,  experiences,  and  improvements  of 
preceding  generations,  which  his  posterity  have. 

I  proceed  now  to  take  notice  of  an  additional  proof  of  the  doctrine  we  are 
upon,  from  another  part  of  the  holy  Scripture.  A  very  clear  text  for  original 
righteotisness  is  that  in  Eccles.  vii.  29,  ^<  Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God 
made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions." 

It  is  an  observation  of  no  weight  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  on  this  text, 
that  the  word  man  is  commonly  used  to  signify  mankind  in  general,  or  man- 
kind collectively  taken.  It  is  true  it  often  signifies  the  species  of  mankind ;  but 
then  it  is  used  to  signify  the  species,  with  regard  to  its  duration  and  succession 
from  its  beginning,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  extent  The  English  word 
mankind  is  used  to  si^ify  the  species  :  but  what  if  it  be  so  ?  Would  it  be  an 
improper  or  unintelligible  way  of  speaking,  to  say,  that  when  God  first  made 
mankind,  he  placed  them  in  a  pleasant  paradise  (meaning  in  th^  first  parents), 
but  now  they  live  in  the  midst  of  briers  and  thorns  ?  And  it  i9  certain,  that  to 
speak  of  Groil's  making  mankind  in  such  a  meaning,  viz.,  his  givmg  the  species 
an  existence  in  their  first  parents,  at  the  creation  of  the  worM,  is  agreeable  to 
the  Scripture  use  of  such  an  expresssion.  As  in  Deut  iv.  32,  '^  Sbce  the  day 
that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth."  Job  xx.  4, ''  Knowest  t&ou  not  this  of 
old,  since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth."  Isa.  xlv.  12,  *^  I  have  made  the 
earth,  and  created  man  upon  it :  I,  even  my  hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heav- 
ens." Jer.  xxvii.  5,  '^  I  have  made  the  earth,  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are 
upon  the  ground,  by  my  ^at  power."  All  these  texts  speak  of  God's  making 
man,  by  the  word  maUf  signifying  the  species  of  mankmd ;  and  yet  they  all 
plainly  have  respect  to  God's  mddng  man  at  firsts  when  God  made  the  earth 
and  stretched  out  the  heavens^  and  created  the  &st  parents  of  mankind.  In  all 
these  places  the  same  word  Adam  is  used,  as  here  in  Ecclesiastes ;  anc  in  the 
last  of  them,  used  with  he  emphaticiwiy  as  it  is  here ;  though  Dr.  Taylor  omits 
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it,  when  he  tells  us,  he  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  all  the  plapes  in  Scripturt 
where  the  word  is  used.  And  it  argues  nothing  to  the  doctor's  purpose,  that 
the  pronoun  they  is  used.  They  have  sought  out  many  inveniiovs.  Which  is 
properly  applied  to  the  species,  which  God  made  at  first  upright :  God  having 
b^un  the  species  with  more  than  one,  and  it  being  continued  in  a  multitude. 
As  Christ  speaks  of  the  two  sexes,  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wife,  as  continued 
in  successive  generations.  Matth.  xix.  4,  "  He  that  made  them  at  the  begin- 
ning, made  them  male  and  female ;"  having  reference  to  Adam  and  Eve. 

No  less  impertinent,  and  also  very  unfaur,  is  his  criticism  on  the  word  jfcw- 
Aar,  translated  upright.  Because  the  word  sometimes  signifies  righfy  he  would 
from  thence  infer,  that  it  does  not  properly  signify  a  moral  rectitude,  even 
when  used  to  express  the  character  of  moral  agents.  He  might  as  well  insist, 
that  the  English  word  upright^  sometimes,  and  in  its  most  original  meaning, 
signifies  right  up^  or  in  an  erect  posture,  therefore  it  does  not  properly  signify 
any  moral  character,  when  applied  to  moral  agents ;  and  indeed  less  unreason- 
ably ;  for  it  is  known,  that  m  the  Hebrew  language,  in  a  ^peculiar  manner, 
most  words  used  to  simify  moral  and  spiritual  things,  are  taken  from  things 
external  and  natural.  /The  word  jashar  is  used,  as  applied  to  moral  agents,  or 
to  the  words  and  actions  of  such  (if  I  have  not  misieckoned*),  about  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  times  in  Scripture ;  and  about  a  hundred  of  them,  without  all  dis- 
pute, to  signify  virtue,  or  moral  rectitude  (though  Dr.  Taylor  is  pleased  to  say, 
the  word  does  not  generally  signify  a  moral  character),  and  for  the  most  part  it 
signifies  true  virtue,  or  virtue  m  such  a  sense,  as  distinguishes  it  from  all  false 
appearances  of  virtue,  or  what  is  only  virtue  in  some  respects,  but  not  truly  so 
ID  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  used  at  least  eighty  times  in  Uiis  sense :  and  scarce 
any  wora  can  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  language  more  significant  of  this.  It  is 
thus  used  constantly  in  Solomon's  writings  (where  it  is  often  found),  when  used 
to  express  a  character  or  property  of  moral  agents.  And  it  is  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, that  he  uses  it  in  this  place,  in  the  7th  of  Ecelesiastes,  to  si^ify  a  mo- 
ral rectitude,  or  character  of  real  virtue  and  integrity.  For  the  wise  man,  in 
this  context,  is  speaking  of  men  with  respect  to  their  moral  character,  inquiring 
into  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  mankind  (as  is  confessed  p.  184),  and  he 
here  declares,  he  had  not  found  more  than  one  among  a  thousand  of  the  right 
stamp,  truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous  and  upright;  which  appeared  a  strange 
thing !  But  in  this  text  ne  clears  God,  and  lays  the  blame  on  man :  man  was 
not  made  thus  at  first  He  was  made  of  the  right  stamp,  altogether  good  in 
his  kind  (as  all  other  things  were),  truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous,  as  he  ought 
to  he;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions.  Which  last  expression  sig- 
nifies things  sinful,  or  morally  evil ;  as  is,  confessed,  p.  185.  And  this  expres- 
sion, used  to  signify  those  moral  evils  he  found  in  man,which  he  sets  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  uprightness  man  was  made  in,  shows,  that  by  uprightness  he  means 
the  most  true  and  sincere  ^oodness.^  The  woid  rendered  inventions,  most  natu- 
rally and  aptly  si^ifies  me  subtle  devices,  and  crooked  and  deceitful  ways  of 
hypocrites,  wherein  they  are  of  a  character  contrary  to  men  of  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerify ;  who,  though  wise  in  that  which  is  good,  are  simple  concerning 
evil.  Thus  the  same  wise  man,  in  Prov.  xii.  2,  sets  a  truly  good  man  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  man  of  wicked  devices,  whom  God  will  condemn.  Solomon  had 
occasion  to  observe  many  who  put  on  an  artful  disguise  and  fair  show  of  good- 
ness ;  but  on  searching  tnoroushly,  he  found  very  few  truly  upright  As  he  says, 
Prov.  XX.  6, "  Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness  :  but  a 

*  Making  tf9e  of  Bttxford's  Conoordance,  whick,  aooordiog  to  Uw  aothor*B  proreued  deaign,  directs  tv 
^  the,  placHU  where  the  word  is  used. 
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faithful  man  wLo  can  find  V*  So  that  it  is  exceeding  plain,  that  by  upnghtnesB, 
in  this  place  in  Ecclesiastes,  Solomon  mean^  true  moral  goodness. 

What  our  author  ur^es  concerning  many  inventions  being  spoken  of, 
whereas  Adam^s  eating  the  forbidden  miit  was  but  one  inventian^  is  of  as  little 
weight  as  the  rest  of  what  he  says  on  this  text  For  the  many  lusts  and  cor- 
ruptions of  mankind,  appearing  in  innumerable  ways  of  sinning,  are  all  the 
consequence  of  that  sin.  The  great  corruption  men  are  fallen  into  by  the  orig- 
inal apostasy,  appears  in  the  multitude  of  wicked  ways  they  are  inclined  ta 
And  therefore  these  are  properly  mentioned  as  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  the 
greatness  of  that  apostasy  and  corruption. 


SECTION   H  . 


CoQcernin^  the  kiod  of  Death,  threatened  to  our  first  Parents,  if  they  should  eat  of  the 

Forbidden  Fruit. 

Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  observations  on  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  says, 
p.  7,  '^  The  threatening  to  man,  in  case,  of  transgression  was,  that  he  should 
surely  die.  Death  is  tne  losing  of  life.  Death  is  oppc^ed  to  life,  and  must  be 
understood  according  to  the  nature  of  that  life,  to  which  it  is  opposed.  Now 
the  death  here  threatened  can,  with  any  certainty,  be  opposed  only  to  the  life 
God  gave  Adam,  when  he  created  him,  verse  7.  Any  thing  besides  this,  must 
be  pure  conjecfure,  without  solid  foundation."  ,  . 

To  this  I  would  say,  it  is  true,  death  is  opposed  to  life^  and  must  be  understood 
according  to  the  nature  of  that  life,  to  which  it  is  opposed :  but  docs  it  therefore 
follow,  that  notlilng  can  be  nieant  by  it  but  the  loss  of  life  ?  Misery  is  opposed 
to  happiness,  and  sorrow  is  in  Scripture  often  opposed  to  joy  ;  but  can  we  con- 
clude from  thence,  that  nothing  is  meant  in  Scripture  by  sorrow,  but  the  hss  of 
joy  ?  Or  that  there  is  no  more  in  misery,  than  the  loss  or  absence  of  happiness  ? 
And  if  it  be  so,  that  the  death  threatened  to  Adam  can,  with  certainty,  be  op- 
posed only  to  the  life  given  to  Adamy  when  God  created  him  ;  I  think,  a  state 
of  perfect,  perpetual  and  hot)eless  misery  is  properly  opposed  to  that  state 
Adam  was  in,  when  God  created  him.  For  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
the  life  Adam  had,  was  truly  a  happy  life  ;  hapi)y  in  perfect  innocency,  in  the 
favor  of  his  Maker,  surrounded  with  the  happy  fruits  and  testimonies  of  his  love : 
and  I  think  it  has  been  proved,  that  he  also  was  happy  in  a  state  of  perfect  right- 
eousness. And  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  it  is  agreeable  to  a  very  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word  life,  in  Scripture,  that  it  be  understood  as  signify- 
ing a  state  of  excellent  and  happy  existence.  Now  that  which  is  most  opposite 
to  that  life  and  state  Adam  was  Created  in,  is  a  state  of  total,  confirmed  wicked- 
ness, and  perfect  hopeless  misery,  under  the  divine  displeasure  and  curse  ;  not 
excluding  temporal  death,  or  me  destruction  of  the  body,  as  an  introduction 
•to  it.  ^    '  ' 

And  besides,  that  which  is  much  more  evident,  than  any  thing  Dr.  Taylor 
says  on  this  head,  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  death,  which  was  to  come  on  Adam,  as 
the  punishment  of  his  disobedience,  was  opposed  to  that  /t/e,  which  he  would 
have  had  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  in  case  he  had  not  sinned.  Obedience 
and  disobedience  are  contraries :  and  the  threatenings  and  promises,  that  are 
sanctions  of  a  law,  are  set  in  direct  opposition  r  and  the  promised  rewards  and 
threateriedpunishments,  are  what  are  most  properly  taken  as  each  other's  oppo- 
sites.    But  none  wilt  deny,  that  the  life  which  would  have  been  Adam's  reward, 
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if  he  had  persisted  m  obedience,  was  eternal  life.  And  therefore  we  argue 
justly,  that  the  death  which  stands  opposed  to  that  life  (Dr.  Taylor  himself  being 
judge,  p.  120,  S.,)  is  manifestly  eternal  deaths  a  death  widdy  different  from  the 
death  we  now  die — to  use  his  own  words.  If  Adam,  for  his  persevering  obedience^ 
was  to  have  had  everlasting  life  and  happiness,  in  perfect  holiness,  union  with 
his  Maker,  and  enjoyment  of  his  favor,  and  this  was  the  life  which  was  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  tree  of  life ;  then  doubtless  the  death  threatened  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience, tvhicb  stands  in  direct  o{)position  to  this,  was  a  being  given  over  to 
everlasting  wickedness  and  misery,  in  separation  from  God,  and  m  enduring  his 
ivrath. 

And  it  may  with  the  greatest  reason  be  supposed,  that  when  God  first  made 
mankind,  and  made  known  to  them  the  methods  of  his  moral  government  to- 
wards them,  in  the  revelation  he  made  of  himself  to  the  natural  head  of  the  whole 
species ;  and  let  him  know,  that  obedience  to  him  was  expected  as  his  duty ; 
and  enforced  this  duty  with  the  sanction  of  a  threatened  punishment,  called  by 
the  name  of  death  ;  I  say,  we  may  with  the  greatest  reason  suppose  in  such  a 
case,  that  by  death  was  meant  the  same  death  which  God  esteemed  to  be  the 
most  proper  punishment  of  the  sin  of  mankind^  and  which  he  speaks  of  under 
that  name,  throughout  the  Scripture,  as  the  proper  wages  of  the  sin  of  man,  and 
was  always  from  the  beginning  understood  to  be  so  in  the  church  of  God.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed,  if  it  ^ould  be  otherwise.  It  would  have  been  strange, 
if  when  the  law  of  God  was  first  given,  and  enforced  by  the  threatening  of  a 
punishment,  nothing  at  all  had  been  mentioned  of  that  great  punishment,  ever 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  death  (in  the  revelations  which  he  has  given  to 
mankind  from  age  to  age),  as  the  proper  punishmetit  of  the  sin  of  mankind.  And 
it  would  be  no  less  strange,  if  when  the  punishment  which  was  mentioned  and 
threatened  on  that  occasioi>,  was  called  by  the  same  name,  even  death,  yet  we 
must  not  understand  it  to  mean  the  same  tiling,  but  something  infinitely  diverse, 
and  infinitely  more  inconsiderable. 

•But  now  let  us  consider  what  that  death  is,  which  the  Scripture  ever  speaks 
of  as  the  proper  wages  of  the  sin  of  mankind,  and  is  spok^p  of  as  such  by  God's 
saints  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  from  the  first  beginningof  a  writen  revelation, 
to  the  conclusion  of  it,  I  will  begin  with  the  New  Testament.  When  the 
Apostle  Paul  says,  Rom.  vi.  23,  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  Dr.  Taylor  tells  us, 
p.  120.  S.,  that  ^'  this  means  eternal  death,  the  second  death,  a  death  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  death  we  now  die."  The  same  apostle  speaks  of  death  as  the 
proper  punishment  due  for  sin,  m  Rom.  vii.  5,  and  chap,  viii,  13,  2  Cor.  iii.  7, 
1  Cor.  XV.  56.  In  all  which  places.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes  the  apostle 
to  intend  eternal  death.*  And  when  the  Apostle  James  speaks  of  death  as  the 
proper  reward,  fruit,  and  end  of  sin,  Jam.  i.  15,  ^'  Sin  when  it  is  finished 
oringeth  forth  death,''  it  is  manifest  that  our  author  supposes  eternal  destruc- 
tion to  be  meantf  And  the  Apostle  John,  agreeable  to  Dr.  Taylor's  sense,  speaks 
of  the  second  death  as  that  which  sin  unrepented  of  will  bring  all  men  to  at 
last.  Rev.  ii.  11,  xx.  6,  14,  and  xxi.  8.  In  the  same  sense  the  Apostle  John 
uses  the  word  in  his  1st  epistle,,  chap.  iii.  14,  "  We  know,  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  to  life,;because  we  love  the  brethren  :  he  that  hateth  his  brother, 
abideth  in  death. 

In  the  same  manner  Christ  used  the  word  from  time  to  time  when  he  was 
on  earth,  and  spake  concerning  the  punishment  and  issue  of  sin.    John  v. 

•  See  p.  78.  Note  on  Rom.  yii.  5,  nnd  Note  on  veree  6.  Note  on  Rom.  ▼.  20.  Note  on  Rom.  rii.  8. 
t  Bv  comparing  what  he  sayi,  p.  126,  with  what  he  often  eaya  of  that  death  and  destruction  whioh 
i*  dw  demerit  and  end  of  personal  tin  which  he  says  is  the  second  tUath,  or  eternal  deetruetion. 
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24,  **  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth,  &c.,  hath  everlasting  life  ;  and 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death  to  ^life.  Where, 
according  to  Dr.  Taylor*  own  way  of  arguing,  it  cannot  be  the  death  which  we 
now  die,  that  Christ  speaks  of,  but  eternal  death,  because  it  is  set  in  oppoation 
to  everlasting  life.  John  vi.  60,  "  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die."  Chap.  viii.  61,  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  deatt." 
Chap.  xi.  26,  "  And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die." 
In  which  places  it  is  plain  Christ  does  not  mean  that  believers  shall  never  see 
temporal  death.  See  also  Matth.  x.  28,  and  Luke  x.  28.  In  like  manner,  the 
word  was  commonly  used  by  the  prophets  of  old,  when  th^  spake  of  death  as 
the  proper  end  and  recompense  of  sin.  So,  abundantly  by  the  Prophet  EzekieL 
Ezek.  iii.  18,  "  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked  man,  thou  shalt  surely  dt>.",  Irf 
the  original  it  is.  Dying  thou  shalt  die.  The  same  form  of  expression, 
which  uod  used  in  the  threatening  to  Adam.  We  have  the  same  words  again, 
chap,  xxxiii.  18.  In  chap,  xviii.  4,  it  is  said.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  To 
the  like  purpose  are  chap.  iii.  19,  20,  and  xviii.  4,  9,  13,  17—21,  24,  26;  28, 
chap,  xxxiii.  8, 9,  12,  14,  19.  And  that  temporal  death  is  not  meant  in  these 
places  is  plain,  because  it  is  promised  most  absolutely,  that  the  r^hteous  shall 
not  die  the  death  spcJcen  of.  Chap,  xviii.  21,  He  shall  surely  Rve^  he  shall 
not  die.  So  verses  9,  17,  19,  and  22,  and  chap.  iii.  21.  And  it  is  eyident  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense.  Jer.  xxxi.  30,  Every  one 
shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity.  And  the  same  death  is  spoken  of  by  the  Pro- 
phet IsaiaL  Isai.  xi.  4,  With  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  tricked. 
See  also  chap.  Ixvi.  16,  with  verse  24.  Solomon,  who  we  must  suppose  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  the  wise, 
and  by  the  ancients,  continually  speaks  of  death  as  the  proper  fruit,  issue,  and 
recompense  of  sin,  using  the  word  only  in  this  sense.  Prov.  xi.  19,  ^  right" 
eousness  tendeth  to  life,  so  he  that  pursueth  evily  pursueth  it  to  his  own  death. 
So  chap.  V.  5,  6,  23,  viL  27,  viii.  36,  ix.  18,  x.  21,  xi.  19,  xiv.  12,  xv.  10,  xviiL 
21,  xix.  16,  XXL  10,  and  xxiii.  13,  14.  In  these  places  he  cannot  mean 
temporal  death,  for  he  often  speaks  of  it  as  a  punishment  of  the  wicked,  wherein 
the  righteous  shall  certainly  be  distinguished  from  them ;  as  in  Prov.  xii.  28, 
In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life^  and  in  t/ie  pathway  thereof  is  no  deatL 
So  in  chap.  x.  2,  xi.  4,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  27,  and  many  other  places.  But  we  find 
this  same  wise  man  observes,  that  as  to  temporal  death,  and  temporal  events  in 

feneral,  there  is  no  distinction,  but  that  they  happen  alike  to  good  and  bad. 
Iccl.  ii.  14,  15,  16,  viii.  14,  and  ix.  2, 3.  His  words  are  remarkable  in  Eccl. 
vii.  15,  "  There  is  a  just  man  HiBtperisheth  in  his  righteousness,  and  there  is  a 
wicked  man  that  prolongeth  his  life  m  his  wickedness."  So  we  find  David,  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  uses  the  word  death  in  the  same  sense,  when  he  speaks  of 
it  as  the  proper  wages  and  issue  of  sm.  Psal.  xxxiv.  21,  ^  Evil  shall  slay 
the  wicked."  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  certain  thing,  Psal.  cxxxix.  19,  "  Surely 
thou  wilt  slay  the  wicked,  0  God."  And  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  wherein 
the  wicked  are  distinguished  from  the  righteous.  Psalm  Ixix.  28,  ^'  Let  them 
be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  tiie  livings  and  not  be  written  with  the  righteous." 
And  thus  we  find  the  word  death  used  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  Books  of  Moses ; 
in  which  part  of  the  Scripture  it  is,  that  we  have  the  account  of  the  threatening 
of  death  to  Adam.  W^hen  death,  in  these  books,  is  spoken  of  as  the  proper  fruit, 
and  appointed  reward  of  sin,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  eternal  death,  oo  Deut 
XXX.  15,  ^  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  ^ood,  and  death  and 
evil."    Verse  19,  "  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against  you,  that 
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1  have  set  before  you  life  and  deaths  blessing  and  cumng."  The  life  that  is 
spoken  of  here,  is  doubtless  the  same  that  lis  spoken  of  in  Levit  xviii.  5.  "  Ye 
shall  therefore  keep  mv  statutes  and  my  judgments,  vhich  if  a  man  do,  he  shaU 
live  m  them."  ^  Tins  the  apostle  understands  of  eternal  Kfe^  as  is  plain  by  Rom 
X.  5,  and  Gal.  iil.  12.  But  that  the  death  threatened  for  an  in  the  lav  of  Moses, 
meant  eternal  death,  is  vhat  Dr.  Taylor  abundantly  declares.  So  in  his  Note 
on  Rom.  t.  20,  Par.  p.  291,  ^'  Such  a  constitution  the  law  of  Moses  was,  sub« 
jecting  those  who  were  under  it  to  death  for  eveiy  transgression :  meaning  by 
deaihilemal  deaih.^^  These  are  his  words.  The  like  he  asserts  in  many  other 
places.  When  it  is  said,  in  the  place  now  mentioned,  /  have  set  before  thee  life 
and  death,  blessing  and  cursing,  without  doubt,  the  same  blessing^  and  cursing 
IS  meant  which  God  had  already  set  before  them  with  such  solemnity,  in  the 
27th  and  28th  chapters,  where  we  have  the  sum  of  the  curses  in  those  last 
words  of  the  27th  cnapter,  "  Cursed  is  every  one,  which  confirmeth  not  all  the, 
words  of  this  law  to  do  them."  Which  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  a  threatening 
of  eternal  death,  and  with  him  Dr.  Taylor  himsel£*  In  this  sense  also  Job  and 
his  friends  spake  of  death,  as  the  wages  and  end  of  sin,  who  lived  before  any 
written  revelation,  and  had  their  religion  and  their  phraseology  about  the  things. 
of  religion  from  the  ancients. 

If  any  should  insist  upon  it  as  an  objection,  agsdnst  supposing  that  death 
was  mtended  to  signify  eternal  death  in  the  threatening  to  Adam,  that  this  use 
of  the  word  is  fi^rative ;  I  reply,  that  though  this  should  be  allowed,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  so  figurative  as  many  other  phrases  used  in  the  history  contamed  in 
these  three  chapters ;  as  when  it  is  said,  God  said.  Let  there  be  light :  God  said. 
Let  there  be  a  firmanentj  &c,  as  though  God  spake  such  words  with  a  voice. 
So  when  it  is  said,  God  called  the  light,  day  :  God  called  the  firmament,  heaven, 
&C. :  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day ;  as  though  he  had  been  weary,  and  then 
rested.  And  when  it  is  said,  They  heard  the  voice  of  God  walking ;  as  though 
the  Deity  had  two  feet,  and  took  steps  on  the  ground.  Dr.  Taylor  supposes^ 
that  when  it  is  said  of  Adam  and  Eve,  ^^  Their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  saw 
that  they  were  naked  ;"  by  the  word  naked  is  meant  a  state  of  guilt ;  page  12. 
Which  sense  of  the  word  nakedy  is  much  further  from  the  common  use  of  the 
word,  than  the  supposed  sense  of  the  word  death.  So  this  author  supposes  the 
promise  concerning  the  seed  of  the  woman's  bruising  the  serpent^s  headj  while 
the  serpent  should  bruise  his  heel,  is  to  be  understood  of"  the  Messiah's  destroy- 
ing the  power  and  soverdgnty  of  the  Devil,  and  receiving  some  slight  hurt' 
from  him ;"  pages  15,  16.  Which  makes  the  sentence  fuU  of  figures,  vastly 
more  beside  the  common  use  of  words.  And  why  might  not  God  deliver 
threatenings  to  our  first  parents  in  figurative  expressions^  as  weU  as  promises  ? 
Many  other  strong  figures  are  used  in  these  chapters. 

But  indeed,  there  is  no  necessity  of  suppo^g  the  word  death,  or  the  He* 
brew  word  so  translated,  if  used  in  the  manner  that  has  been  supposed,  to  have 
been  figurative  at  all.  It  does  not  appear  but  that  this  word,  in  its  true  and  proper 
meaning,  might  signify  perfect  misery,  and  sensible  destruction,  though  the  word 
was  also  applied  to  signify  something  more  external  and  visible.  There  are 
many  words  m  our  language,  such  as  heart,  sense,  discovery,  conception,  light, 
and  many  others,  which  are  applied  to  signify  external  things,  which  are  ap- 
plied to  si^ify  external  things,  as  that  muscular  part  of  the  body  called  heart ; 
external  feeling,  called  sense  ;  the  sight  of  the  bodily  eye,  called  view  ;  the 
finding  of  a  thmg  by  its  being  uncovered,  called  discovery  ;  the  first  begiiming 

*  Note  on  Rom.  v.  sa    Par.  p.  291—999. 
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iof  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  called  conception  ;  and  the  rajs  of  the  sun,  called 
light :  yet  these  words  do  aS  truly  and  properly  signify  other  things  of  a  more 
spiritual,  internal  nature,  as  those :  such  as  the  disposition,  affection,  percep- 
tion, and  thought  of  the  mind,  and  manifestation  and  evidence  to  the  soul. 
Common  use,  which  governs  the  propriety  of  language,  makes  the  latter  things 
to  be  as  much  signifi^  by  those  words,  m  their  proper  meaning,  as  the  former. 
It  is  especially  common  in  the  Hebrew,  and  I  suppose,  other  oriental  languages, 
that  the  same  word  that  signifies  something  external,  does  no  less  properly  and 
usually  signify  something  more  spiritual.  So  the  Hebrew  words  used  for  breath, 
have  such  a  double  signification  :  J^eshama  signifies  both  breath  and  the  soul^ 
and  the  latter  as  commonly  as  the  former.  Ruach  is  used  for  breath  or  tctnd, 
but  yet  more  commonly  signifies  spirit.  J^ephesh  is  used  for  breath,  but  yet 
more  commonly  si^ifies  soul.  So  the  word  lAhy  heart,  no  less  properly  signi- 
fies .the  sofuly  especially  with  regard  to  the  will  and  affections,  than  that  part  of 
the  body  so  called.  The  word  shalom^  which  we  render  peace,  no  less  properly 
signifies  prosperity  and  happiness,  than  mutual  agreement  The  word  transla- 
te life,  signifies  the  natural  life  of  the  body,  and  also  the  perfect  and  happy 
state  of  sensible,  active  being,  and  the  latter  as  properly  as  the  former.  So  the 
word  death  signifies  destruction,  as  to  outward  sensibility,  activity  and  enjoyment ; 
but  it  has  most  evidently  another  signification,  which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  is 
no  less  proper,  viz.,  perfect,  sensible,  hopeless  ruin  and  misery. 

It  is  therefore  wholly  without  reason  urged,  that  death  properly  signifies 
only  the  loss  of  this  present  hfe ;  and  that  therefore  nothing  else  was  meant  by 
that  death  which  was  threatened  for  eating  the  forbidden  miit  Nor  does.it  at 
all  appear  but  that  Adam,  who,  from  what  God  said  concerning  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  that  was  so  very  figurative,  could  understand,  that  relief  was  promised  as 
to  the  death  which  was  threatened  (as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes),  understood 
the  death  that  was  threatened  in  the  more  important  sense  \  especially  seeing 
temporal  death,  as  it  is  originally,  and  in  itself,  is  evermore,  excepting  as 
changed  by  divine  ^ce,  an  introduction  or  entrance  into  that  gloomy,  dismal 
state  of  misery,  which  is  shadowed  forth  by  the  dark  and  awful  circumstances 
of  this  death,  naturally  suggesting  to  the  mind  the  most  dreadful  state  of  hope- 
less, sensible  ruin. 

As  to  that  objection  which  some  have  made,  that  the  phrase,  dying  thou  shall 
die,  is  several  times  used  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  to  signify  temporal  death,  it 
can  be  of  no  force :  for  it  has  been  shown  already,  that  the  same  phrase  is 
sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  signify  eternal  death,  in  instances  much  more 
parallel  with  this.  But  indeed  nothing  can  be  certainly  argued  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  thing  intended,  from  its  being  expressed  in  such  a  manner.  For 
it  is  evident  that  such  repetitions  of  a  word  in  the  Hebrew  language,  are  no 
more  than  an  emphasis  upon  a  word  in  the  more  modem  languages,  to  signify 
the  gr6at  degree  of  a  thing,  the  importance  of  it,  or  the  certainty  of  it,  &c. 
When  we  would  signify  and  impress  these,  we  commonly  put  an  emphasis  on 
our  words :  instead  of  this,  the  Hebrews,  when  they  would  express  a  thing 
strongly,  repeated  or  doubled  the  word,  the  more  to  impress  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  \  as  may  be  plain  to  every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  repetition  in  the  threatening  to  Adam,  therefore,  only  implies  the 
solemnity  and  importance  of  the  threatening.  But  Grod  may  denounce  either 
eternal  or  temporal  death  with  peremptoriness  and  solemnity,  and  nothing  can 
certainly  be  inferred  concerning  the  nature  of  the  thing  threatened,  because  it 
it  threatened  with  emphasis,  more  than  this,  that  tlie  threatening  is  much  to  be 
*^arded.    Though  it  be  true,  that  it  might  in  an  especial  manner  be  expected 
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ihat  a  threatenpg  of  efeomal  <jleath  Mrould  be  denounced  with  eicat  emphasis, 
such  a  threatening  being  infinitely  important,  and  to  be  regarded  above  all  otheis 


SECTION  III. 


Wherein  it  is  inquired,  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  tke  history  of  the  three  first 
chapters  of  Genesis,  which  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  God,  in  his  constitution 
with  Adara,  dealt  with  mankind  in  general,  as  included  in  their  first  father,  and  that '   ' 
the  threatening  of  death,  in  case  he  should  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  had  respect  not 
only  to  him,  but  his  posterity  ? 

Da.  Taylor,  rehearsing  that  threatening  to  Adam,  Thou  shall  surely  die,  and 
giving  us  his  paraphrase  of  it,  p.  7, 8,  concludes  thus :  <*  Observe,  here  is  not 
one  word  relating  to  Adam's  posterity."  But  it  may  be  observed  in  opposition 
to  this,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  vx>rd  that  we  have  an  account  of,  which  God 
ever  said  to  Adam  or  Eve,  but  what  does  manifestly  include  their  posterity  in 
the  meaning  and  design  of  it.  There  is  as  much  of  a  word  said,  about  Adam's 
posterity  in  that  threatening,  as  there  is  in  those  words  of  God  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  Gen.  L.28,  "  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  tne  earth,  and  sub- 
due it ;"  and  as  much  in  events,  to  lead  us  to  suppose  Adam's  posterity  to  be 
included.  There  is  as  much  of  a  word  of  his  posterity  m  that  threatening,  as 
in  those  words,  verse  29,  "  Behold,  I  have  giyen  you  every  herb  bearing  seed — 
and  every  tree  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,"  &c.  Even  when 
God  was  about  to  create  Adam,  what  he  said  on  that  occasion,  had  not  respect 
only  to  Adam,  but  to  his  posterity.  Gen*  i.  26, "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,"  &c.  And,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  there  is  as  much  of  a  word  said  about  Adam's  posterity  in  the 
threatening  of  death,  as  there  is  in  that  sentence,  Gen.  iii.  19,  '^  Unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return."  Which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes  to  be  a  sentejjce  pronounced 
for  the  execution  of  that  very  threatening,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die ;"  and  which 
sentence  he  himself  also  often  speaks  of  as  including  Adam's  posterity^  and 
what  is  much  more  remarkable  still,  is  a  sentence  which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  of- 
ten speaks  of,  as  indudinghis  posterity  as  a  sentence  o^ condemnation,  as  9i  judicial 
sentence,  and  a  sentence  which  God  pronounced  with  regard  to  Adam's  foster^ 
Uy,  acting  the  part  of  a  Judge,  and  as  such  condemning  them  to  temporal  death. 
Though  he  is  therein  utterly  inconsistent  with  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  at  the 
same  time  a1)undantly  insists,  that  death  is  not  brought  on  Adam's  posterity  in 
consequence  of  his  sin,  at  all  as  a  punishment ;  but  merely  by  the  gracious  dis- 
posal of  a  Father,  bestowing  a  benefit  of  the  highest  nature  upon  them.* 

But  I  shall  show  that  I  do  not  in  any  of  these  thin^  falsely  charge,  or  mis- 
represent Dr.  Taylor.  He  speaks  of  the  sentence  m  chap.  iiL  19,  as  pro- 
nounced in  pursuance  of  the  threatening  in  the  former  chapter,  in  these  words, 
pages  17,  18,  ^  The  sentence  upon  man,  verses  17,  18,  19,  first  affects  the 
earth,  up<ni  which  he  was  to  subsist :  the  ground  should  be  incumbered  with 
many  noxious /weeds,  and  the  tillage  of  it  more  toilsome ;  which  would  oblige 
the  man  to  procure  a  Sustenance  by  hard  labor,  till  he  should  die,  and  drop 
into  the  ground,  from  whence  be  was  taken.  Thus  death  entered  bv  sin  into 
the  world,  and  man  became  mortal,t  according  to  the  threatening  in  tne  former 

*  Page  27,  S. 

t  The  subsequent  part  of  the  qnotation,  the  reader  will  not  meet  with  in  the  ihinl  adhioB  of  Dr.  Titf  • 
lor,  but  in  Uie  aeeond  of  1741. 
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chapter.*^  Now,  if  mankind  becomes  mortal,  and  must  die,  according  to  the 
threatening  in  the  former  chapter,  then  doubtless  the  threatening  in  the  former 
chapter,  Thou  shalt  die,  had  respect  not  only  to  Adam,  but  to  mankind,  and  in- 
cluded Adam's  posterity.  Yea,  and  Dr.  Taylor  is  express  in  it,  and  very  often 
so,  that  the  sentence  concerning  dropping  into  the  ground,  or  returning  to  the 
dust,  did"  include  Adam's  posterity.  So,  page  20,  speaking  there  of  that  sentence. 
*^  Observe  (says  he),  that  we  their  posterity  are  in  fact  subjected  to  the  afffic^ 
tion  and  mortality,  here  by  sentence  inflicted  upon  our  first  parents.  Page  42,  Note 
But  yet  men  through  that  long  tract,  were  all  subject  to  death,  therefore  they 
must  be  included  in  the  sentence."  The  same  he  affirms  in  innumerably  other 
places,  some  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  presently. 

The  sentence  which  is  founded  on  the  threatening,  and,  as  Dr.  Taylor  says, 
according  to  the  threatening^  extends  to  as  many  as  were  included  in  the  threat- 
ening, and  td  no  more.  If  the  sentence  be  upon  a  collective  subject,  infinitely 
(as  it  were),  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  not  included  in  the  threatening;, 
nor  were  ever  threatened  at  all  by  any  threatening  whatsoever,  then  certainfy 
this  sentence  is  not  according  to  the  threatening^  nor  built  upon  it  If  the  sen- 
tence be  according  to  the  threatening,  then  we  may  justly  explain  the  threaten- 
ing by  the  sentence ;  and  if  we  find  the  sentence  spoken  to  the  same  person,  to 
whom  the  threatening  was  spoken,  and  spoken  in  the  second  person  singular, 
in  like  manner  with  the  threatening,  and  founded  on  the  threatening,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  threatening  :  and  it  we  find*  the  sentence  includes  Adam's  pos- 
terity, then  we  may  certainly  infer,  that  so  did  the  threatening ;  and  hence, 
that  both  the  threatening  and  sentence  were  delivered  to  Adam  as  the  public 
head  and  representative  of  his  posterity 

And  we  may  also  further  infer  from  it,  in  another  respect  directly  contrary 
to  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine,  that  the  sentence  which  included  AdaxxCs  posterity,  was 
to  death,  as  a  punishment  to  that  posterity,  as  well  as  to  ^dam  himself.  For  a 
sentence  pronounced  in  execution  of  a  threatening,  is  to  a  punishment  Threat- 
enings  are  of  punishments.  Neither  God  nor  man  are  wont  to  threaten  others 
with  fevors  and  benefits. 

But  lest  any  of  this  author's  admirers  should  stand  to  it,  that  it  may  very 
properly  be  said,  God  threatened  mankind  with  bestowing  ^eat  kindness  upon 
them,  I  would  observe,  that  Dr.  Taylor  often  speaks  of  this  sentence  as  pro- 
nounced by  Grod  on  all  mai|kind  as  condemning  them,  speaks  of  it  as  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  judicially  pronounced,  or  a  sentence  which  God  pronounced  on 
all  mankind  acting  as  their  judge,  and  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  Which  he 
affirms  in  multitudes  of  places.  In  p.  20,  speaking  of  this  sentence,  which  he 
there  says,  subjects  us,  Adam's  and  jEve's  posterity,  to  affliction  and  mortality, 
he  calls  it  a  judicial  act  of  condemnation.  ^^  The  judicial  act  of  condemnation 
(says  he)  clearly  implies,  a  taking  him  to  pieces,  and  turning  him  to  the  groiuid 
from  whence  he  was  taken."  And  p.  28,  29,  Note,  ^'  In  aU  the  Scripture  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  there  is  recorded  but  one  judgment  to  condemnation,  which 
came  upon  all  men,  and  that  is,  Gen.  iii.  17 — 19,  Dust  thou  art,'*  &c  P.  40, 
speaking  of  the  same,  he  says,  *'  all  men  are  brought  under  condemnation."  In 
p.  27,  f^,  *'  By  judgment,  judgment  to  condemnation,  it  appeareth^vidently  to 
me, he  (Paul)  means  the  being  adjudged  to  the  foremenfioned  death;  he  meanK 
the  sentence  of  death,  of  a  general  mortality,  pronounced  upon  mankind,  in  con* 
sequence  of  Adam's  first  transgression.  And  the  condemnation  infficted  by  the 
judgment  of  God,  answereth  to,  and  is  in  effect  the  same  thing  with  being  dead.'* 
P.  30, ''  The  many,  that  is  mankind,  were  subject' to  death  by  the  judicial  ad 
of  God."    P.  31,  '^  Being  made  sinners,  may  very  well  signify,  being  adjudged. 
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or  condemned  to  death.  For  the  Hebrew  word,  &c.,  signifies  to  make  one  a 
sinner  by  a  judicial  sentence^  or  to  conc^emn."  P.  178,  Par.  on  Rom.  v.  19, 
'*  Upon  the  account  of  one  man's  disobedience,  mankind  vrexe  judicially  amsti^ 
tuted  sinners;  that  is,  subjected  to  death,  by  the  sentence  of  God  ihejud^e.** 
And  there  are  many  other  places  where  he  repeats  the  same  thing.  And  it  is 
pretty  remarkable,  that  in  p.  48,  49,  immediately  after  citing  ProY.  xvii.  15, 
*'  He  that  justifieth  the  wicked,  and  he  th&t  condenmeth  the  just,  are  both  an 
abomination  to  ihe  Lord ;"  and  when  he  is  careful  in  citing  these  words  to  put 
us  in  mind,  that  it  is  meant  of  a  judicial  ad;  yet  in  the  very  next  words  he 
supposes  that  God  himself  does  so,  since  he  constantly  supposes  that  Adam's 
posterity,  whom  God  condemns,  are  innocent  His  words  are  these,  *^  From  all 
this  it  folio weth,  that  as  the  judgment,  that  passed  upon  all  men  to  condemna* 
tian,  is  death's  coming  upon  oilmen  by  the  judicial  act  of  Gody  upon  occasion 
of  Adam's  transgression :  so,"  &c.  And  it  is  very  reiparkable,  that  in  p.  3,  4, 
7,  iS.,  he  insists,  "  That  in  Scripture  no  action  is  said  to  be  imputed,  reckoned, 
or  accounted  to  any  person  for  righteousness  or  CONDEMNATION,  but  the 
proper  act  and  deed  of  that  person."  And  yet  he  thus  continually  affirms,  that 
all  mknkind  are  made  sinners  by  vl  judicial  ad  of  God  the  Judge,  even  to  con- 
demnation.  znA  judicially  constituted  sinners^  and  so  subjected  to  sl  judicial  sen- 
fence  of  condemnation^  on  occasion  of  Adam's  sin ;  and  all  according  to  the 
threatening  denounced  to  Adam,  thou  shalt  surely  die:  though  he  supposes 
Adam's  posterity  were  not  included  in  the  threatening,  and  are  looked  upon  as 
perfectly  innocent,  and  treated  wholly  as  such. 

I  am  sensible  Dr.  Taylor  does  not  run  into  all  this  inconsistence,  only  through 
oversight  and  blundering ;  but  tliat  he  is  driven  to  it,  to  make  out  his  matters 
in  his  evaffion  of  that  noted  paragraph  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Romans ;  especially 
those  three  sentences,  ver.  16,  "The  judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation." 
Ver.  18,  ^  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;" 
and  ver.  19,  *^  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners."  And  I 
am  also  sensible  of  what  he  offers  to  salve  the  inconvenience,  viz., "  That  if  the 
threatening  had  immediately  been  executed  on  Adam,  he  would  have  had  no 
posterity ;  and  that  so  far  the  possible  existence  of  Adam's  posterity  fell  under 
the  threatening  of  the  law,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
he  should  think  fit :  and  that  this  is  the  ground  of  the  judgment  to  condemna* 
tion,  coming  upon  all  men."*    But  this  is  trifling,  to  a  great  degree  :  for, 

1.  Suffering  death,  and  failing  of  possible  existence,  are  entirely  different 
things.  If  there  had  never  been  any  such  thing  as  sin  committed,  there  would 
have  been  infinite  numbers  of  possible  b^gs,  which  would  have  failed  of  ex- 
istence, by  God's  appointment  God  has  appointed  not  to  bring  into  existence 
numberless  possible  worlds,  each  replenished  with  innumerable  possible  inhaUt- 
ants.     But  is  this  equivalent  to  God's  appointing  them  all  to  suffer  death  ? 

2.  Our  author  represents,  that  hy  Adam^s  sin^  the  possiUe  existence  of  his 
posterity  fell  into  the  handsof  the  judge,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  should  think  fit. 
But  there  was  no  need  of  any  sin  of  Adam's,  or  any  body's  else,  m  order  to  their 
being  brought  into  God's  hands  in  this  respect.  The  fiiture  possible  existence 
of  all  created  beings,  is  m  God's  hands,  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  any  sin. 
And  therefore  by  God's  sovereign  appointment,  inmiite  numbers  of  possible  be- 
ings, without  any  relation  to  Adam,  or  any  other  onning  being,  do  fail  of  their 
possible  existence.  And  if  Adam  had  never  sinned,  yet  it  would  be  unreason- 
able  to  suppose,  but  that  innumerable  multitudes  of  lus  possible  posteri^,  would 

«  Paget  90,  ai,M.  . 
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have  failed  of  existence  by  God's  disposal.  For  will  any  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  imagine,  that  God  would,  and  must  have  brought  into  existence  as  many  of 
his  posterity  as  it  was  possible  should  be,  if  he  had  not  sinned  1  Or  that  in  that 
case,  it  would  not  have  been  possible,  that  any  other  persons  of  his  posterity 
should  ever  have  existed,  than  those  individual  persons,  who  now  actually  fall 
^  under  that  sentence  of  suffering  death,  and  returning  to  the  dust  ? 

3.  We  have  many  accounts  in  Scripture,  which  imply  the  actual  failing  of 
the  possible  existence  of  innumerable  multitudes  of  Adam's  posterity,  yea,  of 
many  more  than  ever  come  into  existence.  As  of  the  possible  posterity  of  Abel, 
the  possible  posterity  of  all  them  that  were  destroyed  by  the  flood;  and  the  pos- 
sible posterity  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  which  we  read  of  in  Scripture,  de- 
stroyed by  sword,  pestilence,  &c.  And  if  the  threatening  to  Adam  reached  his 
posterity,  in  no  other  respect  than  this,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  deprived  by  it  of 
their  possible  existence,  then  these  instances  ave  much  more  properly  a  fulfinnent 
of  that  threatening,  than  the  suffering  of  death  by  such  as  actually  come  into 
existence ;  and  so  is  that  which  is  most  properly  the  judmient  to  condemnation, 
executed  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  proceeding  on  the  foot  of  that  threatening. 
But  where  do  we  ever  find  this  so  represented  in  Scripture  ?  We  read  of  multi- 
tudes cut  off  for  their  personal  sins,  who  thereby  failed  of  thdr  possible  posterity. 
And  these  are  mentioned  as  God's  judgments  on  them,  and  effects  of  God's 
condemnation  of  them :  but  when  are  they  ever  spoken  of  as  God's  judicially 
proceeding  against,  and  condemning  their  possible  posterity  ? 

4.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  what  he  says  concerning  this  matter,  speaks  of  the  threat- 
ening of  the  law  delivered  td  Adam,  which  the  possible  existence  of  his  posterity 
fell  under,  as  the  ground  ofthejiul^merU  to  condemnation  coming  vpon  alt  men. 
But  herein  he  is  exceeding  inconsistent  with  himself;  for  he  affirms  in  a  place 
fbrecited,  that  the  Scripture  never  speaks  of  any  sentence  of  condemnation 
coming  upon  all  men,  but  that  sentence  in  the  third  of  Genesis,  concerning 
man's  turning  to  dust  But  according  to  him,  the  threatening  of  the  law  deliv- 
ered to  Adam,  could  not  be*the  ground  of  that  sentence ;  for  he  greatly  insists 
upon  it,  that  that  law  was  entirely  abrogated  before  that  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, that  this  law  at  that  time  was  not  in  heingy  had  no  existence  to  have 
any  such  influence,  as  might  procure  a  sentence  9f  death ;  and  that  therefore 
this  sentence  was  introduc^  entirely  on  another  foot,  viz.,  on  the  foot  of  a  new 
dispensation  of  grace.  The  reader  may  see  this  matter  strenuously  urged,  and 
particularly  ar^ed  by  him,  p.  113 — 220,  S.  So  that  this  sentence  could  not, 
according  to  him,  have  the  threatening  of  that  law  for  its  ground,  as  he  sup- 
poses ;  for  it  never  stood  upon  that  ground.  It  could  not  be  called  a  judgment 
of  condemnation  under  any  stuJi  view  ;  for  it  could  not  be  viewed  under  circum- 
stances under  which  it  never  existed. 

5.  If  it  be  as  our  author  supposes,  that  the  sentence  of  death  on  ail  men 
comes  under  the  notion  of  a  judgment  to  condemnation  by  this  means,  viz.,  that 
the  threatening  to  Adam  was  in  some  respects  the  ^und  of  it ;  then  it  also 
comes  under  the  notion  of  a  punishment :  for  threatemngs  annexed  to  breaches 
of  laws,  are  to  punishments ;  and  a  judgment  of  condemnation  to  the  thing 
threatened,  must  be  to  punishment ;  and  the  thing  condemned  to,  must  have  as 
much  the  notion  of  a  punishment,  as  the  sentence  has  the  notion  of  a  judgment 
to  condemnation.  But  this.  Dr.  Taylor  wholly  denies :  he  denies  that  the  death 
sentenced  to,  comes  as  any  punishment  at  all,  but  insists  that  it  comes  only  as 
a  favor  and  benefit,  and  a  fruit  of  fatherly  love  to  Adam's  posterity,  respe^ed, 
not  as  guilty,  but  wholly  innocent.  So  that  his  scheme  will  not  admit  of  its 
cxmung  under  the  notion  of  a  sentence  to  condemnation  in  any  respect  whatao- 
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ever.  Our  author's  supposition,  that  the  possible  existence  of  Adam's  posteritf 
comes  under  the  threatening  of  the  law,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  and  is 
the  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  all  men  to  death,  implies,  that  death,  hy  this 
•  sentence,  is  appointed  to  mankind  as  an  evil,  at  least  negatively  so ;  as  it  is  a 
prtvation  of  good :  for  he  manifestly  speaks  of  a  nonexistence  as  a  negative 
evil.  But  herein  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself:  for  he  continually  insists,  that 
mankind  are  subjected  to  death  mly  as  a  benefit,  as  has  been^before  shown.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  death  is  not  appointed  to  mankind  as  a  negative  evil,  as  any 
cessation  of  existence,  as  any  cessation  or  even  diminution  of  good  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  means  of  a  more  hcmpy  existence  ^  and  a  great  increase  of  good. 

So  that  this  evasion  or  salvo  of  Dr*  Taylor's,  is  so  far  from  helping  the  matter, 
or  salving  the  inconsistence,  that  it  increases  it. 

And  that  the  constitution  or  law,  with  the  threatening  of  death  annexed, 
which  was  given  to  Adam,  was  to  him  as  the  head  of  mankind,  and  to  his  posterity 
as  included  in  him,  not  only  follows  from  some  of  our  author's  own  assertions, 
and  the  plain  and  full  declarations  of  the  apostle,  in  the  fifth  of  Romans  (of 
which  more  afterwards),  which  drove  Dr.  Taylor  into  such  gross  inconsistencies : 
but  the  account  given  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  directly  and  inevita- 
bly leads  us  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Though  the  sentence,  Gen.  iii.  19,  VrUo  dust  thou  shalt  return,  be  not  of 
equal  extent  with  the  threatening  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  or  an  execution  of 
the  main  curse  of  the  law  therein  denounced  ;  for,  that  it  i^ould  have  been  so, 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  intimations  of  mercy  just  before  given  : 
yet  it  is  plain,  this  sentence  is  in  pursuance  of  that  threatening,  being  to  some- 
thing that  was  included  in  it  The  words  of  the  sentence  were  delivered  to  the 
same  person,  with  the  words  of  the  threatening,  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  like 
singular  terms,  as  much  without  any  express  mention  of  his  posterity :  and  yet 
it  manifestly  appears  by  the  consequence,  as  well  as  all  circumstances,  that  his 
posterity  were  included  in  the  words  of  the  sentence ;  as  is  confessed  on  all 
hands.  And  as  the  words  were  apparently  delivered  in  the  form  of  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge,  condemning  for  something  that  he  was  displeased  with,  and 
ought  to  be  condemned,  viz.  sin ;  and  as  the  sentence  to  him  and  his  posterity 
was  but  one,  dooming  to  the  same  suffering,  under  the  same  circumstances,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  sentenced  in  the  same  words,  spoken  but  once,  and  imme- 
diately to  but  one  person,  we  hence  justly  infer,  diat  it  was  the  same  thing  to 
both ;  and  not  as  Dr.  Taylor  sue^ests,  p.  67,  a  sentence  to  a  proper  punishment 
to  Adam,  but  a  mere  promise  of  favor  to  his  posterity. 

Indeed,  sometimes  our  author  seems  to  suppose,  that  God  meant  the  thing 
denounced  in  this  sentence,  as  a  favor  both  to  Adam  and  his  posterity.*  But  to 
his  posterity,  or  mankind  in  general,  who  are  the  main  subject,  he  ever  insists, 
that  it  was  purely  intended  as  a  favor.  And  therefore  one  would  have  thought 
the  sentence  should  have  been  delivered,  with  manifestations  and  appearances  of 
favor,  and  not  of  an^er.  How  could  Adam  understand  it  as  a  promise  of  great 
favor,  considering  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  denunciation  ?  How 
could  he  think,^that  God  would  go  about  to  delude  him,  by  clothing  himself 
with  garments  of  vengeance,  using  words  of  displeasure  and  rebuke,  setting  forth 
the  beinousness  of  his  crime,  attended  with  cherubims  and  a  flaming  sword  \ 
when  all  that  he  meant  was  only  higher  testimonies  of  favor,  than  he  had  before 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  and  to  manifest  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  in  promises 
of  great  blesnngs?  If  this  was  the  case,  God's  words  to  Adam  must  be  under- 
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stood,  thus:  '^Because  thou  hast  done  so  wickedly,  hast  hearkened  unto  the 
voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying, 
Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  therefore  I  will  be  more  kind  to  thee  than  I  was  in  thy 
state  of  innocence,  and  do  now  appoint  for  thee  the  following  great  favors: 
Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake^'*  &c.  And  thus  Adam  must  understand 
what  was  said,  unless  any  will  say  (and  God  forbid  that  any  should  be  so  blas- 
phemous) that  God  clothed  himself  with  appearances  of  displeasure,  to  deceive 
Adam,  and  make  him  beUeve  the  contrary  of  what  he  intended,  and  lead  him 
to  expect  a  dismal  train  of  evil  on  his  posterity,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  jus- 
tice, implying  the  most  horribly  unrighteous  treatment  of  millions  of  perfectly 
innocent  creatures.  It  is  certam  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  in  what  €rod 
said,  or  the  manner  of  it,  as  Moses  gives  us  the  account,  of  any  other,  than  that 
God  was  now  testifying  displeasure,  condemning  the  subject  of  the  sentence  he 
was  pronouncing,  as  justly  exposed  to  punishment  for  sin,  and  for  that  sin  which 
he  mentions. 

When  God  was  pronouncing  this  s^tence,  Adam  doubtless  understood,  that 
God  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  as  well  as  himself,  though  God  spake  wholly 
in  the  secona  person  singular,  '^  Because  thou  hast  eaten — In  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat — Unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return."  But  he  had  as  much  reason  to  tmder* 
stand  God  as  having  respect  to  his  posterity,  when  he  directed  his  speech  to 
him  in  like  manner  m  the  threatening,  Thxiu,  shalt  surely  die.  The  sentence 
plainly  refers  to  the  threatening,  and  results  from  it  The  threatening  says.  If 
thou  eat  thou  shalt  die :  the  sentence  says,  Because  thou  hast  eaien^  thou  shalt  die. 
And  Moses,  who  wrote  the  account,  had  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  affair 
would  be  thus  understood  by  his  readers ;  for  such  a  way  of  speaking  was  well 
understood  in  those  days :  the  history  he  gives  us  of  the  oriem  of  things, 
abounds  with  it  Such  a  manner  of  speald^  to  the  first  of  the  kind,  or  heads 
of  the  race,  having  respect  to  the  progeny,  is  not  only  used  in  almost  every 
thing  that  God  said  to  Adam  and  Eve,  but  even  in  what  he  said  to  the  veiy 
birds  and  fishes.  Gen.  i.  22 ;  and  also  m  what  he  said  afterwards  to  Noah,  Gen. 
ix.,  and  to  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth,  and  Canaan,  Gren.  ix.  25 — 27.  So  in 
promises  made  to  Abraham,  in  which  God  directed  his  speech  to  him,  and 
spake  in  the  second  person  singular,  from  time  to  time,  but  meant  chiefly  his 
posterity  :  '^  To  thee  will  I  give  this  land.'  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed,"  &c  &c.  And  in  what  is  said  of  Ishmael,  as  of  his  person, 
but  meant  chiefly  of  his  posterity.  Gen  xvi*  12,  and  xvii.  20.  And  so  in  what 
Isaac  said  to  Esau  and  Jacob,  in  his  blessing ;  in  which  he  spake  to  them  in  the 
second  person  singular,  but  meant  chiefly  their  posterity.  And  so  for  the  most 
part  in  the  promises  made  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  in  Jacob's  blessing  ol 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  of  his  twelve  sons. 

But  I  shall  take  notice  of  one  or  two  things  further,  showing  that  Adam's 
posterity  were  included  in  God's  establishment  with  him,  and  the  threatening 
denounced  for  his  sin ;  and  that  the  calamities  which  come  upon  them  in  con* 
sequence  of  his  sin,  are  brought  on  them  as  punishments. 

This  is  evident  from  the  curse  on  the  ground  ;  which,  if  it  be  any  curse  at  all, 
comes  equally  on  Adam's  posterity  with  himself.  And  if  it  be  a  curse,  then 
against  whomsoever  it  is  designed  and  on  whomsoever  it  temunates,  it  comes 
as  a  punishment,  and  not  as  a  olessmg,  so  far  as  it  comes  in  consequence  of 
that  sentence. 

Dr.  Taylor,  page  19,  says,  "  A  curse  is  pronounced  upon  the  ground,  but 
no  curse  upon  the  woman  and  the  man."  And  in  pages  45,  46,  a.,  he  insists 
that  the  ground  only  was  cursed,  and  not  the  man ;  just  as  though  a  curse 
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coqld  terminate  on  lifeless,  senseless  earth !  To  understand  this  curse  otherwise 
than  as  terminating  upon  man  through  the  ground^  would  be  as  senseless  as  to 
suppose  the  meaning  to  be,  The  ground  shall  be  punished  and  shall  he  miserable 
Jbr  thy  sake.  Our  author  interprets  the  curse  on  the  ground,  .of  its  being  in- 
cumbered with  noxious  weeds ;  but  would  these  weeds  have  been  any  curse  on 
the  ground,  if  there  had  been  no  inhabitants,  or  if  the  inhabitants  had  been  of 
such  a  nature,  that  these  weeds  would  not  have  been  noxious,  but  useful  to 
them  ?  It  is  said,  Deut.  xxviii.  17,  "  Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket,  and  thy  store ;" 
and  would  he  not  be  thought  to  talk  very  ridiculously,  who  should  say,  "  Here 
is  a  curse  upon  the  basket,  but  not  a  word  of  any  curse  upon  the  owner ;  and 
therefore  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to  look  upon  it  as  any  punishment  upon  him, 
or  any  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  towards  him."  How  plain  is  it,  that 
when  lifeless  things,  which  are  not  capable  of  either  benefit  or  suffering,  are 
said  to  be  cursed  or  blessed  with  regard  to  sensible  beings,  that  use  or  possess 
these  things  or  have  connection  with  them,  the  meaning  must  be,  that  these 
sensible  beings  are  cursed  or  blessed  in  the  oty,r^  or  with  respect  to  them  !  In 
Exod.  xxiii.  25,  it  is  said,  "  He  shall  bless  thy  bread  and  thy  water.'*  And  I 
suppose,  never  any  body  yet  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  subtilty  in  distin- 
guishing, as  to  say,  "  Here  is  a  blessing  on  the  bread  arid  the  water,  which 
went  into  the  possessors'  mouths,  but  no  blessing  on  them."  To  make  such  a 
distmction  with  regard  to  the  curse  God  pronounced  on  the  ground,  would  in 
some  respects  be  more  unreasonable,  because  God  is  express  in  explaining  the 
matter,  declaring  Jhat  it  was  for  man^s  sake^  expressly  referring  this  curse  to 
Asm,  as  being  with  respect  to  him,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  guilt,  and  as  consist- 
ing in  the  sorrow  and  suffering  he  should  have  from  it,  "  In  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  it.  Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee"  So  that  God's  own 
words  tell  us  where  the  curse  terminates.  The  words  are  parallel  with  those 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  16*  but  only  more  plain  and  explicit,  *'  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in 
the  field,"  or  in  the  ground. 

If  this  part  of  the  sentence  was  pronounced  under  no  notion  of  any  curse  or 
punishment  at  all  upon  mankind,  but  on  the  contrar}',  as  making  an  alteration 
in  the  ground,  that  should  be  for  the  better,  as  to  them  ;  that  instead  of  the 
sweet,  but  tempting,  pernicious  fruits  of  paradise,  it  might  produce  wholesome 
fruits,  more  for  the  health  of  the  soul ;  that  it  might  bring  forth  thorns  and 
thistles,  as  excellent  medicines,  to  prevent  or  cure  moral  distempers,  diseases 
which  would  issue  in  eternal  death ;  I  say,  if  what  was  pronounced  was  under 
this  notion,  then  it  was  a  blessing  on  the  ground,  and  not  a  curse ;  and  it  might 
more  properly  have  been  said,  '^  Blessed  shall  the  ground  be  for  thy  sake.  I 
will  make  a  happy  change  of  it,  that  it  may  be  a  habitation  more  fit  for  a  crea* 
ture  so  infirm,  and  so  apt  to  be  overcome  with  temptation,  as  thou  art." 

The  event  makes  it  evident,  that  in  pronouncing  this  curse,  God  had  as 
much  respect  to  Adam^s  posterity,  as  to  himself:  and  so  it  was  understood  by 
his  pious  posterity  before  the  flood ;  as  appears  by  what  Lamech,  the  father  of 
Noah,  says.  Gen.  v.  29,  "  And  he  called  his  name  J^oahy  saying,  This  same 
shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work,  and  the  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the 
ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed.'^ 

Another  thing  which  argues,  that  Adam's  posterity  were  included  in  the 
threatening  of  death,  and  that  our  first  parents  understood,  when  fallen,  that  the 
tempter,  in  persuading  them  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  had  aimed  at  the  pun- 
ishment and  ruin  of  both  them  and  their  posterity,  and  had  procured  it,  is 
Adam's  immediately  giving  his  wife  that  new  name,  Eve,  or  Lj/e,  on  the  prom- 
ise or  intimation  of  the  disappointment  and  overthrow  of  the  tempter  in  that 
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matter,  by  her  seed,  which  Adam  understood  to  be  by  his  procormg  life,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  many  of  their  posterity,  and  thereby  delivering 
them  from  that  death  and  ruin  which  the  serpent  had  brought  upon  them. 
Those  that  should  be  thus  delivered,  and  obtain  life,  Adam  calls  the  living  ; 
and  because  he  observed,  by  what  Gfod  had  said,  that  deliverance  and  life  were 
to  be  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  he  therefore  remarks  that  she  is  the  mother 
of  all  living,  and  thereupon  gives  her  a  new  name,  calls  her  Chavah^  life, 
Gen.  iii.  20. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  that  this  is  the  occasion  of  Adam's  giving 
his  wife  her  new  name.  This  was  her  new  honor,  and  the  greatest  honor,  at 
least  in  her  present  state,  that  the  Redeemer  was  to  be  of  her  seed.  New 
names  were  wont  to  be  given  for  something  that  was  the  person's  peculiar  hon- 
or. So  it  was  with  regard  to  the  new  names  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Israel. 
Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,*  that  they  who  are  saved  by  Christ,  are  called  the 
livers^  bi  ^mrteg,  2  Cor.  iv.  11,  the  living,  or  they  that  live.  So  we  find  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  righteous  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  limngy  Psalm  Ixix. 
28,  "  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  lining,  and  not  be  written  with 
the  righteous."  If  what  Adam  meant  by  her  being  the  mother  of  aU  living, 
was  only  her  being  the  mother  of  mankind,  and  gave  her  the  name  life  upon 
that  account ;  it  were  much  the  most  likely  that  he  would  have  riven  her  this 
name  at  first,  w^hen  God  first  united  them,  under  that  blessing,  "  Se  iruitful  and 
multiply,"  and  when  he  had  a  prospect  of  her  being  the  mother  of  mankind  in 
a  state  of  immortality,  Uving  indeed,  living,  and  never  dying.  But  that  Adam 
should  at  that  time  give  her  only  the  name  of  Isha,  and  then  immediately  on 
that  melancholy  change,  by  their  coming  imder  the  sentence  of  death,  with  all 
their  posterity,  having  now  a  new,  awful  prospect  of  her  being  the  mother  of 
nothing  but  a  dying  race,  all  from  generation  to  generation  turning  to  dust, 
through  her  folly ;  I  say,  that  immediately  on  this,  he  should  changener  name 
into  life,  calling  her  now  the  mother  of  all  living,  is  perfectly  unaccountable 
Be^des,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  not  her  being  the  mother  of  all  mankind,  or 
her  relation  as  a  mother,  which  she  stood  in  to  her  posterity,  but  the  quality  of 
those  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  which  was  the  thing  Adam  had  in  view,  m 
ffivmg  his  wife  this  new  name ;  as  appears  by  the  name  itself,  which  signifies 
Mk,  And  if  it  had  been  only  a  natural  and  mortal  life  which  he  had  in  view, 
this  was  nothing  distinguishing  of  her  posterity  from  the  brutes ;  for  the  very 
same  name  of  living  ones,  or  living  thmgs,  is  given  from  time  to  time  in  this 
Book  of  Genesis  to  them ;  as  in  chap.  i.  21,  24,  28,  ii.  19,  vi.  19,  vii.  23,  viiL 
1,  and  many  other  places  in  the  Bible.  And  besides,  if  by  life  the  qualiN^  of 
her  posterity  was  not  meant,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  distinguish  her  from 
Adam ;  for  thus  she  was  no  more  the  mother  of  all  living,  than  he  was  the  fa- 
ther of  all  living  ;  and  she  could  no  more  properly  be  called  by  the  name  of 
life  on  any  such  account,  than  he  ;  but  names  are  given  for  distinction. 
Doubtless  Adam  took  notice  of  something  distinguishing  concerning  her,  that 
occasioned  his  giving  her  this  new  name.  And  I  think  it  is  exceeding  natural 
to  suppose,  that  as  Adam  had  given  her  her  first  name  from  the  manner  of  her 
creation,  so  he  gave  her  her  new  name  from  redemption,  and  as  it  were, 
new  creation,  through  the  Redeemer,  of  her  seed  j  and  that  he  should  give  her 
this  name  from  that  which  comforted  him,  with  respect  to  the  curse  that  God 
had  pronounced  on  him  and  the  earth,  as  Lamech  named  Noidi,  Gen.  v.  29, 
*^  Saying,  This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  oiur  work,  and  toil  of  our 
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hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  bath  cmsed."  Accordingly  he 
gave  her  this  new  name,  not  at  her  first  creation,  but  immediately  after  the 
promise  of  §l  Redeemer,  of  her  seed.     See  Gen.  iiL  15 — ^20. 

Now  as  to  the  consequence  which  I  infer  from  Adam's  giving  his  wife  this 
name,  on  the  intimation  which  God  had  given,  that  Satan  should  by  her  seed 
be  overthrown  and  disappointed,  as  to  his  malicious  design,  in  that  deed  of  his 
which  God  then  spake  of,  vie.,  his  tempting  the  woman.  Adam  infers  from 
it,  that  great  numbers  of  mankind  should  be  saved,  whom  he  calls  the  living; 
they  ^ould  be  saved  from  the  effects  of  this  malicious  design  of  the  old  serpent, 
and  from  that  ruin  which  he  bad  brought  upon  them  by  tempting  their  £rst 
parents  to  sin ;  and  so  the  serpent  would  be,  with  respect,  to  them,  disappoint* 
ed  and  overthrown  in  his  design*  But  how  is  any  death  or  ruin,  or  indeed  any 
calamity  at  all,  brought  upon  their  posterity  by  Satan's  malice  in  that  tempta- 
tion, if  mstead  of  that,  all  the  death  and  sorrow  that  was  consequent,  was  the 
fruit  of  God's  fatherly  love,  and  not  Satan's  malice,  and  was  an  instance  of 
€rod's  free  and  sovereign  favor,  such  favor  as  Satan  could  not  possibly  foresee  ? 
And  if  multitudes  of  Eve's  posterity  are  saved,  from  either  Spiritual  or  temporal 
death,  by  a  Redeemer,  of  her  seed,  how  is  that  any  disappointment  of  Satan's 
•design  in  tempting  our  first  parents '?  How  came  he  to  have  any  such  thing  in 
view,  as  the  death  of  Adam's  and  Eve's  posterity,  by  tempting  them  to  sin,  or 
any  expectatbn  that  their  death  would  be  the  consequence,  unless  he  knew 
that  they  were  included  in  the  threatening  ? 

Some  have  objected  against  Adam's  posterity's  being  included  in  the  threat* 
ening  dehvered  to  Adam,  that  the  threatening  itself  was  inconsistent  with  his 
having  any  posterity  ;  it  being  that  he  should  die  on  the  di^y  that  he  sinned. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  threatening  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  having 
posterity,  on  two  accounts. 

Those  words,  ^^  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  accord** 
ing  to  the  use  of  such  like  expressions  among  the  Hebrews,  do  not  signify  im« 
mediate  death,  or  that  the  execution  shall  be  within  twenly-four  hours  from  the 
commission  of  the  fact ;  nor  did  God,  by  those  words,  limit  himself  as  to  the  time 
of  executing  the  threatened  punishment,  but  that  was  still  left  to  God's  p}ea»* 
lire.  Such  a  phrase,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  signifies  no 
more  than  these  two  things  : 

1.  A  reai  ixmneciion  between  the  sm  and  the  punishment  So  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
12,  13,  ^  The  righteouaiess  of  the  righteous  shall  not  deliver  him  in  the  day  of 
his  transgression.  As  for  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked,  he  shall  not  fall  there- 
by in  the  day  that  he  turneth  from  his.  wickedness  ;  neither  shall  the  righteous 
he  able  to  livetn  the  day  that  he  sinneth  ;  but  for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted, he  shall  die  for  it"  Here  it  is  said,  that  in  the  day  he  sinneth,  he  shall 
not  be  able  to  live,  but  he  shall  die ;  not  signifying  the  time  when  death  shall 
he  executed  upon  him,  but  the  connection  between  his  sin  and  death  ;  such  a 
connection  as  m  our  present  common  use  of  language  is  signified  by  the  adverb 
of  time,  when  ;  asif  one  should  say,  '^  According  to  the  laws  of  our  nation,  so  long 
as  a  man  behaves  himself  as  a  good  subject,  he  may  live ;  but  when  he  turns 
rebel,  he  must  die :"  not  signifying  the  hour,  day  or  month  in  which  he  must 
be  execute<!,  but  only  the  connection  between  his  crime  and  death. 

2.  Another  thing  which  seems  to  be  signified  by  such  an  expression,  is,  that 
Adam  should  be  exposed  to  deaih  for  one  transgression ^  without  waiting  on 
him  to  try  him  the  senond  thne.  If  he  eat  of  that  tree,  be  should  immediately 
fall  under  condemnation,  though  afterwards  he  might  abstain  ever  so  strictly.  In 
this  respect  the  words  are  much  of  the  same  force  with  those  words  of  Solomon 
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to  Shimei,  1  Kings  ii.  37,  ^^  For  it  shall  be  that  on  the  day  that  thou  goest  autf 
and  passest  over  the  brook  Kidron,  thou  shalt  know  for  certam^  that  thou  shalt 
surely  dieJ^  Not  meaning  that  he  should  certainly  be  executed  on  that  day, 
but  that  he  should  be  assuredly  liable  to  death  for  the  first  offence,  and  that  he 
should  not  have  another  trial  to  see  whether  he  would  go  over  the  brook  Kidron 
a  second  time. 

And  then  besides: 

IL    If  the  words  had  implied  that  Adam  should  die  that  very  day,  within 
twenty-four  or  twelve  hours,  or  that  moment  that  he  transgressed,  yet  it  will  by 
no  means  follow,  that  God  obliged  himself  to  execute  the  punishment  in  ito 
utmost  extent  on  that  day.    The  sentence  was  in  great  part  executed  immediate- 
ly :  he  then  died  spiritually :  be  lost  his  innocence  and  original  righteousness, 
smd  the  favor  of  God  ;  a  dismal  alteration  was  made  in  his  soul,  by  the  loss  of 
that  holy,  divine  principle,  which  was  in  the  highest  sense  the  life  of  the  soul. 
In  this  he  was  truly  ruined  and  undone  that  very  day,  becoming  corrupt,  miser- 
able and  helpless.     And  I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  such  a  spiritual  death 
was  one  great  thing  implied  in  the  threatening.     And  the  akeration  then  made 
in  his  body  and  external  state,  was  the  beginnmg  of  temporal  death.     Grievous, 
external  calamity  is  called  by  the  name  of  death  in  Scripture ;  Exod.  x.  17,  *'  En- 
treat the  Lord  that  he  may  take  awa^  this  death,^*    Not  only  was  Adam's  soul 
ruined  that  day,  but  his  body  was  rumed :  it  lost  its  beauty  and  vigor,  and  be>- 
came  a  poor,  dull,  decaying,  dying  thing.     And  besides  all  this,  Adam  was  that 
day  undone  m  a  more  dreadful  sense  :  be  immediately  fell  under  the  curse  of 
the  law,  and  condemnation  to  eternal  perdition.     In  the  language  of  Scripture, 
he  is  deady  that  is,  in  a  state  of  condemnation  to  death ;  even  as  our  author  often 
explains  this  language  in  his  exposition  upon  Romans.    In  Scripture  language, 
he  that  believes  in  Christ,  immediately  receives  life.     He  passes  at  that  time  from 
death  to  life,  and  thenceforward  (to  use  the  Apostle  John's  phrase)  "  has  eternal 
life  abiding  in  him."  But  yet  he  does  not  then  receive  eternal  life  m  its  highest  com- 
pletion ;  he  has  but  the  beginning  of  it,  and  receives  it  in  a  vastly  greater  degree  at 
death ;  but  the  proper  time  for  the  complete  fulness  is  not  till  the  day  of  judgment 
When  the  angeb  sinned,  their  punishment  was  immediately  executed  in  a  degree ; 
but  their  full  punishment  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  world.     And  there  is  nothing 
in  God's  threatening  to  Adam  that  bound  him  to  execute  his  full  punishment  at 
once,  nor  any  thin^  which  determines  that  he  should  have  no  postenty.    The  law 
.or  constitution  which  God  established  and  declared,  determined  that  if  he  sinned, 
and  had  posterity,  he  and  they  should  die ;  but  there  was  no  constitution  determin- 
ing concerning  the  actual  being  of  his  posterity  in  this  case  ;  what  posterity  he 
should  have,  bow  many,  or  whether  any  at  all.     AU  these  things  God  had  re- 
served in  his  own  power :  the  law  and  its  sanction  intermeddled  not  with  the 
matter. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  also  to  take  some  notice  of  that  objection  of 
Dr.  Taylor's,  against  Adam's  being  supposed  to  be  a  federal  head  for  his  posterity, 
that  it  gives  him  greater  honor  than  Christ,  as  it  supposes  that  all  his  posterity 
would  have  had  eternal  life  by  his  obedience,  if  he  had  stood ;  and  so  a  greater 
number  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  than  sure  saved  by  Christ* 
I  think  a  very  little  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  weight  in 
this  objection  ;  for  the  benefit  of  Christ's  merits  may  nevertheless  be  vastfy  be- 
yond that  which  would  have  been  by  the  obedience  of  Adam.  For  those  that 
are  saved  by  Christ,  are  not  merely  advanced  to  happiness  by  his  merits,  bat  are 
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saved  from  tbe  infinitely  dreadfiil  effects  of  Adam's  sin^  and  many  from  immense 
guilt,  pollution  and  misery,  by  personal  sins  5  also  brought  to  a  holy  and  happy 
state,  as  it  'were  through  mfinite  obstacles,  and  are  exalted  to  a  far  greater  de- 

Sree  of  dignity,  felicity  and  glory,  than  would  have  been  due  for  Adam's  obe- 
ience,  for  aught  I  know,  many  thousand  times  so  great  And  there  is  enough 
in  the  gospel  dispensation,  clearly  to  manifest  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  merits 
for  such  effects  in  all  mankind.  And  how  great  the  number  will  be,  that  shall 
actually  be  the  subjects  of  them,  or  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  race, 
considering  the  vast  success  of  the  gospel,  that  shall  be  in  that  future,  extraor- 
dinary and  glorious  season,  often  spoken  of,  none  can  tell.  And  the  honor  of 
these  two  federal  heads  arises  not  so  much  from  what  was  proposed  to  each  for 
his  trial,  as  from  their  success,  and  the  good  actually  obtained,  and  also  the  man- 
ner of  obtaining.  Christ  obtains  the  benefits  men  have  through  him  by  proper 
merit  of  condignity,  and  a  true  purchase  by  an  equivalent ;  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  with  Adam,  if  he  had  obeyed. 

I  have  now  particularly  considered  the  account  which  Moses  gives  us  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Bible,  of  our  first  parents,  and  God's  dealings  with  them,  the  con- 
stitution he  established  with  t)iem,  their  transgression,  and  what  followed.  And 
on  the  whole,  if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  God  apparently  speaks  to 
Adam  from  time  to  time ;  and  particularly,  if  we  consider  how  plainly  and  un- 
deniably his  posterity  are  included  in  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  Adam 
after  his  fall,  founded  on  the  foregoing  threatening ;  and  consider  the  curse  de- 
nounced on  the  ground  for  bis  sake,  and  for  his  and  his  posterity's  sorrow  :  and 
also  consider  what  is  evidently  the  occasion  of  his  giving  his  wife  the  new  name 
of  Eve,  and  his  meaning  in  it,  and  withal  consider  apparent  fact  in  constant  and 
universal  events,  with  relation  to  the  state  of  our  first  parents,  and  their  posterity 
from  that  time  forward,  through  all  ages  of  the  world  ;  I  cannot  but  think,  it 
must  appear  to  every  impartial  person,  that  Moses'  account  does,  with  sufiBcient 
evidence,  lead  all  mankind,  to  whom  his  account  is  communicated,  to  understand, 
that  God,  in  his  constitution  with  Adam,  dealt  with  him  as  a  public  person,  and 
as  the  head  of  the  human  species,  and  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  as  included 
in  him  :  and  that  this  history  is  ^ven  by  divine  direction,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  written  revelation,  to  exhibit  to  our  view  the  origin  of  the  present,  sinful, 
miserable  state  of  mankind,  that  we  might  see  what  tnat  was,  which  first  gave 
occask)n  for  all  those  consequent,  wonderful  dispensations  of  divine  mercy  and 

grace  towards  mankind,  which  are  the  great  subject  of  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the 
Id  and  New  Testament :  and  that  these  things  are  not  obscurely  and  doubtfully 
pointed  forth,  but  delivered  in  a  plain  account  of  things,  which  easily  and  natur- 
ally exhibits  them  to  our  understandings. 

And  by  what  follows  in  this  discourse,  we  may  have,  in  some  measure,  op- 
portunity to  see  how  other  things  in  the  Holy  Scripture  agree  with  what  has  been 
now  observed  from  the  three  first  chapters  of  Generis. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Observations  on  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  chiefly  in  the  Old  Testament  tfaa 
prove  the  doctrine  of  Original  9 in. 

i^ioiNAL  depravity  may  well  be  argued,  from  wickedness  being  often  spoken 
of  in  Scripture,  as  a  uiing  mongviig  to  the  race  ofmankiTul,  and  as  if  it  were  a 
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property  of  the  speeiei^  So  in  Psal.  xir.  2,  3,  **  The  Lord  looked  down  finm 
heaven  upon  the  children  ofmen^  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand 
and  seek  God.  They  are  all  gone  aside  \  they  are  together  become  filthy : 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good ;  no,  not  one.'*  The  like  we  have  again,  Psal. 
liii.  2,  3.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  104,  105,  "  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  mean  this 
of  every  individual ;  because  in  the  very  same  psalm,  he  speaks  of  some  that 
were  righteous ;  ver.  5,  Crod  is  in  the  generation  of  the  righteous.*^  But  how 
little  is  this  observation  to  the  purpose !  For  who  ever  supposed^  that  no  uih 
righteous  men  were  ever  changed  by  divine  grace,  and  afterwards  made  right- 
eous ?  The  Psalmist  is  speaking  of  what  men  are  as  they  are  the  children  of 
men,  bom  of  the  corrupt  race ;  and  not  as  bom  of  God,  whereby  they  come  to 
be  the  children  of  God,  and  of  the  generation  of  the  righteous.  The  Apostle 
Paul  cites  this  place  in  Rom.  iii.  10,  11,  12,  to  prove  the  universal  corruption 
of  mankind ;  but  yet  in  the  same  chapter  he  supposes  these  same  persons  here 
spoken  of  as  wicked,  may  become  righteous,  through  the  righteousness  and  grace 
of  God. 

So  wickedness  is  spoken  of  m  other  places  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  as  a  thing 
that  belongs  to  men,  as  of  the  human  race,  as  sons  fif  men.  Thus  in  Pisal.  iv.  % 
"  O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  tum  my  glory  into  shame  ?  How  long 
will  ye  love  vanity  ?"  &c.  Psal.  Ivii.  4,  "  I  he  among  them  that  are  set  on  fire, 
even  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and  their  tongue  a 
sharp  sword."  Psal.  Iviii.  1,  2,  "Do  ye  indeed  speak  righteousness,  O  congre- 
gation 1  Do  ye  judge  uprightly,  0  ye  som  of  men  ?  Yea,  in  heart  ye  woik 
wickedness ;  ^e  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your  hands  in  the  earth."  Our  au- 
thor, mentiomng  these  places,  says,  p.  105,  Note,  "  There  was  a  strong  party 
in  Israel  disaffected  to  David*s  person  and  government,  and  sometimes  he  chooseth 
to  denote  them  by  the  sons  or  children  of  men."  But  it  would  have  been  worth 
his  while  to  have  inquired,  Why  the  Psalmist  should  choose  to  denote  the  wick- 
edest and  worse  men  in  Israel  by  this  name  1  Why  he  should  choose  thus  to 
disgrace  the  human  race,  as  if  the  compellation  of  sons  of  men  most  properly 
belonged  to  such  as  were  of  the  vilest  character,  and  as  if  all  the  sons  of  men, 
even  every  one  of  them,  were  of  such  a  character,  and  none  of  them  did  good; 
no,  not  one  7  Is  it  not  strange,  that  the  righteous  should  not  be  thought  worthy 
to  be  called  sons  of  men,  and  ranked  with  that  noble  race  of  beings,  who  are 
born  into  the  world  wholly  right  and  innocent !  It  is  a  good,  easy,  and  natural 
reason,  why  he  chooseth  to  call  the  wicked,  sons  of  men,  as  a  proper  name  for 
them,  that  by  being  of  the  sons  of  men,  or  of  the  corrapt,  ruined  race  of  mankind, 
they  come  by  their  depravity.  And  the  Psalmist  himself  leads  us  to  this  very 
reason,  Psal.  Iviii.  at  the  berinnin^ :  "  Do  ye  judge  iqurightly,  O  ye  sons  of 
m^n  ?  Yea,  in  heart  ye  work  wickedness,  ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your 
hands.  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb,"  Alc,  of  wluch  I  shall  speak 
more  by  and  by. 

Agreeable  to  these  places  is  Prov.  xxL  8,  **  The  way  of  man  is  froward  and 
strange  ;  but  as  for  the  pure,  his  work  is  right"  He  that  is  perverse  in  his 
walk,  is  here  called  by  the  name  of  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  pure:  which 
I  think  is  absolutely  unaccountable,  if  all  mankbd  by  nature  are  pure,  and  per- 
fectly innocent,  and  all  such  as  are  froward  and  strange  in  their  ways,  therein 
depart  from  the  native  purity  of  all  mankind.  The  words  naturally  lead  us  to 
suppose  the  contrary ;  that  depravity  and  perverseness  properly  belong  to  man- 
kind as  they  are  naturally,  and  that  a  being  made  pure,  is  by  an  after- work,  by 
which  some  are  delivered  from  native  pollution,  and  distinguished  from  man- 
kind in  general ;  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  representation  in  Rev.  xi^ 
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4,  where  we  haTe  an  account  of  a  number  that  were  not  defiled^  but  -wiere  pure,  and 
foUovxd  the  Lamb  ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  These  were  redeemed  from  among  men. 

To  these  things  agree  Jer.  xvii.  5,  9.  In  ver.  5,  it  is  said,  "  Cursed  is  he 
that  trusteth  in  man.**  And  in  ver.  9,  this  reason  is  given,  "  The  heart  is  de- 
ceitful above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked ;  who  can  know  it  ?"  What 
heart  is  this  so  wicked  and  deceitful  ?  Why,  eviderUly  the  heart  ofhim^  whom^ 
it  teas  said  before,  we  must  not  trust ;  and  that  is  7nan.  It  alters  not  the  case, 
as  to  the  present  argument,  whether  the  deceitfuhiess  of  the  heart  here  spoken 
of,  be  its  deceitfulness  to  the  man  himself,  or  to  others.  So  Eccl.  ix.  3,  **  Mad- 
ness is  in  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men,  while  they  live."  And  those  words  of 
(Jhrist  to  Peter,  Matth.  xvi.  23,  **  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  for  thou  savorest 
not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  men.**  Sionifying 
plainly,  that  to  be  carnal  and  vain,  and  opposite  to  what  is  spiritual  and  divine, 
is  what  properly  belongs  to  men  in  their  present  state.  The  same  thing  is  sup- 
posed in  that  d*  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  "  For  ye  are  yet  carnal.  For  where- 
as there  is  among  you  envying  and  strife,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  f" 
And  that  in  Hos.  vi.  7,  "  But  they  like  men,  have  transgressed  the  covenant.'* 
To  these  places  may  be  added  Matth.  vii.  11,  "  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts."  Jam.  iv.  5,  "  Do  ye  think  that  the  Scnpture  saith  in  vain. 
The  spirit  Siat  dwelleth  in  us,  lustetk  to  envy 7*-  1  Pet  iv.  2,  "That  he  no 
longer  should  live  the  re^t  of  his  time  in  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God." 
Yet  above  all,  that  in  Job  xv.  16,  "  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is 
TTian,  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water  ?"     Of  which  more  presently. 

Now  what  account  can  be  given  of  these  things,  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  ? 
How  strange  is  it,  that  we  should  have  such  descriptions,  all  over  the  Bible,  of 
man,  and  the  sons  of  men  !  Why  should  man  be  so  continually  spoken  of  as  evil, 
carnal,  pervei^,  deceitful,  and  desperately  wicked,  if  all  men  are  by  nature  as 
perfectly  innocent,  and  free  from  any  pr(q)ensity  to  evil,  as  Adam  was  the  firet 
moment  of  his  creation,  all  m^ade  right,  as  our  author  would  have  us  understand, 
Eccl.  -vii.  29  ?  Why,  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  said,  at  least  as  often,  and  with 
equal  reason,  that  the  heart  of  m/rn  is  right  and  pure  ;  that  the  way  of  man  is 
innocent  and  holy  ;  and  that  he  who  savors  true  virtue  and  wisdom,  savors  the 
things  that  be  of  men  ?  Yea,  and  why  might  it  not  as  well  have  been  ^id.  The 
Lord  looked  doumfrom  heaven  on  the  sons  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that 
did  understand,  and  did  seek  after  God  ;  and  they  were  aR  right,  altogether  purey 
there  was  none  inclined  to  do  wiclcedness,  no  not  one? 

Of  the  like  import  with  the  texts  mentioned  are  those  which  represent  wick- 
edness as  what  properly  belongs  to  the  world  ;  and  that  they  who  are  other- 
wise, are  saved  from  the  world,  and  called  out  of  it.  As  John  vii.  7,  '<  The 
world  cannot  hate  you ;  but  me  it  hateth ;  because  I  testify  of  it,  that  the  works 
thereof  are  evil."  Chap.  viii.  23,  "  Ye  are  of  this  world :  I  am  not  of  this 
world.^*  Chap.  xiv.  17,  "  The  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive ; 
because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him :  but  ye  know  him."  Chap. 
XV.  18,  19,  "  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated 
you.  If  ye  were  of  the  uvrld,  the  world  would  love  its  own :  but  because  ye 
are  not  of  the  t<>or/d,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hateth  you."  Rev.  xiv.  3,  4,  "  These  are  they  which  were  redeemed  from  the 
^ar^A-*-redeemed  from  among  men."  John  xvii.  9,  "  I  pray  not  for  the  world, 
but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me."  Ver.  14-,  "  1  have  given  them  thy 
word }  and  the  wwld  batkliated  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the  worlds  even 
as  I  am  not  of  the  world.**  1  John  iii.  13,  "  Marvel  not,  my  brethren,  if  the 
world  hate  you.^'     Chap.  iv.  5,  "  They  are  of  the  tcorW,  therefore  speak  they  of 
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the  ivorldf  an^  the  looi'ld  heareth  them."     Chap,  y*  19,  "  We  are  of  God,  and 
the  whole  vxyrld  lieth  in  wickedoess."     It  is  evident,  that  in  these  places,  by 
the  world  is  meant  the  world  of  mankind ;  not  the  habitation,  but  the  inhabit 
ants  :  for  it  is  the  world  spoken  of  as  loving^  hating^  doing  evil  loorks,  speak- 
ingy  hearing,  &c. 

It  shows  the  same  thin^,  that  wickedness  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  man's 
oi/m,  in  contradistinction  from  virtue  and  holiness.  So  men's  lusts  are  often 
called  their  own  heat's  lusts,  and  their  practising  wickedness  is  called  walking 
in  their  ovm  ways,  walkiiig  in  their  ovrn  counsels,  in  the  imagination  of  their  ovm 
heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  oum  eyes,  according  to  their  own  devices,  &c 
These  things  denote  wickedness  to  be  a  quality  belonging  properly  to  the  char- 
acter and  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state ;  as,  when  Christ  would 
represent  that  lying  is  remarkably  the  character  and  the  very  nature  of  the  devil 
*  in  his  present  state,  he  expresses  it  thus,  John  viii.  44,  "  When  he  speaketh  a 
lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own :  for  he  is  a  har,  and  the  father  of  it.'^ 

And  that  wickedness  belongs  to  the  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state, 
may  be  argued  from  those  places  which  speak  of  mankind  as  being  wicked  in 
their  childSioody  or  from  their  childhood.  So,  that  in  Prov.  xxii.  15,  "  Foolish- 
ness is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it 
far  from  him."  Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  the  wise  man  in  this  book 
continually  uses  the  word  folly,  or  foolishness,  for  wickedness  :  and  that  this  is 
what  hq  means  in  this  place,  the  words  themselves  do  show :  for  the  rod  of  cor- 
rection is  proper  to  drive  away  no  other  foolishness,  than  that  which  is  of  a 
moral  nature.  The  word  rendered  bound,  signifies,  as  is  observed  in  Pool^s  Sy- 
nopsis, a  close  and  firm  union.  The  same  word  is  used  in  chap.  vi.  21,  ^*  Bind 
them  continually  upon  thy  heart."  And  chap.  vii.  3,  **  Bind  them  upon  thy 
fingers,  write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart."  To  the  like  purpose  £s 
chap.  iii.  3,  and  Deut.  xi.  IS,  where  this  word  is  used.  The  same  verb  is  used, 
1  Sam.  xviii.  1,  <•  The  soul  of  Jonathan  wasAr/ii^  (or  touwd)  to  the  soul  of  Dat?ui, 
and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  hi?  own  soul."  But  how  comes  wickedness  to  be 
so  firmly  bound,  and  strongly  fixed,  in  the  hearts  of  children,  if  it  be  not  there 
naturally  ?  They  having  nad  no  time  firmly  to  fix  habits  of  sin,  by  long  cus- 
tom in  actual  wickedness,  as  those  that  have  lived  many  years  in  the  worM. 

The  same  thing  is  signified  in  that  noted  place.  Gen.  viii.  21,  '^  For  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil^roTTi  his  youih^  It  alters  not  the  case, 
whether  it  be  translatied ybr  or  though  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  firom 
his  youth,  as  Dr.  Taylor  would  have  it ;  still  the  words  suppose  it  to  be  so  as 
i&said.  The  word  translated  yovih ,  signifies  the  whole  of  the  former  part  of  the  age 
of  man,  which  commences  from  the  oe^inning  of  life.  The  word,  in  its  deriva- 
tion, has  reference  to  the  birth  or  beginnmg  of  existence.  It  comes  from  J^offnar, 
which  signifies  to  shake  off,  as  a  tree  shakes  off  its  ripe  fruit,  or  a  plant  its  seed : 
the  birth  of  children  being  commonly  represented  by  a  tree's  yielding  fruit,  or 
a  plant's  yielding  seed.  So  that  the  word  here  translated  youth,  comprehends 
not  only  what  we  in  English  most  commonly  call  the  time  of  youth,  but  also 
childhood  and  infancy,  and  is  very  oflen  used  to  signify  these  latter.  A  word 
of  the  same  root  is  used  to  signify  a  young  child^  or  a  little  child,  in  the  follow- 
ing places;  1  Sam.  1.  24,  25,  27 ;  1  Kings  iii.  7,  and  xi.  17 j  2  Kings  ii,  23 ; 
Job  xxxiii.  25;  Prov.  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  13,  and  xxix.  21;  Isai.  x.  19,  xi.  6,  and 
Ixv.  20  ;  Hos.  xi.  1.  The  same  word  i?  used  to  signify  an  infant,  in  Exod.  ii. 
6,  and  x.  9 ;  Judg.  xiii.  5,  7,  8, 24 ;  1  Sam.  L  22,  and  iv.  21 ;  2  Kings  v.  14 ; 
Isai.  vii.  16,  and  viii.  4. 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  124,  Note,  that  he  "  conceives,  from  the  yotdh^  is  a 
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phrase  signifying  the  greatness  or  long  duration  of  a  thing.''  But  if  by  long  du- 
ration he  means  any  thing  else  than  what  is  literally  expressed,  viz.,  from  the 
beginning  of  life,  he  has  no  reason  to  conceive  so ;  neither  has  what  he  offers, 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  his  conception.  There  is  no  appearance 
in  the  words  of  the  two  or  three  texts  he  mentions,  of  their  meaning  any  thing 
else  than  what  is  most  literally  signified.  And  it  is  certain,  that  what  he  sug- 
gests is  not  the  ordinary  import  of  such  a  phrase  among  the  Hebrews :  but 
that  thereby  is  meant  from  the  beginning,  or  early  time  of  life,  or  existence ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  places  following,  where  the  same  word  in  the  Hebrew 
is  used,  as  in  this  place  in  the  8th  of  Genesis.  1  Sam.  xii.  2,  <^  I  am  old,  and 
gray  headed — and  I  have  walked  before  you  from  my  childJiood  unto  this  day ;" 
where  Ihe  original  word  is  the  same.  Pssll,  Ixxi.  5,6, "  Thou  art  my  trust /rom 
my  youth :  by  thee  have  I  been  holden  up  from  the  womb.  Thou  art  he  that 
took  me  out  of  my  mother's  bowels."  Ver.  17,  18,  "  O  God,  thou  hast  taught 
me/rom  my  youth  ;  and  hitherto  have  I  declared  thy  wondrous  works :  now 
also,  when  I  am  old  and  gray  headed,  forsake  me  not"  Psal.  cxxix.  1,  2, 
"  Many  a  time  have  they  smSicted  me  from  my  youthy  may  Israel  now  say : 
many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  from  my  youth  ;  yet  they  have  not  pre- 
vailed against  me."  Isai.  xlviL  12,  ^^  Stand  now  with  the  multitude  of  thy  sor- 
ceries, wherein  thou  hast  labored,yrom  thy  youthJ^  So  ver.  15,  and  2  Sam. 
xix.  7,  "  That  will  be  worse  unto  thee,  than  all  the  evill  that  befel  thee,/rom 
thy  youth  until  now."  Jer.  iii.  24  25,  "  Shame  hath  devoured  the  labor  of  our 
fathers,/rowi  our  youth.  We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  our  God^rom^ot/r 
youth,  even  to  this  day."  So  Gen.  xlvi.  34 ;  Job  xxxi.  18 ;  Jer.  xxxu.  30,  and 
xlviii.  11 ;  Ezek.  iv.  14;  Zech.  xiii.  5. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, when  it  is  said,  such  a  thing  has  been  froin  youth,  or  the  first  part  of 
existence,  the  phrase  is  to  be  understood  as  including  that  first  time  of  existence. 
So,  Josh.  vi.  21,  •*  They  utterly  destroyed  all,  from  the  young  to  the  old"  (so 
it  is  in  the  Hebrew),  i.  e.  including  both.  So  Gen.  xix.  4,  and  Esther  iii.  13. 

And  as  mankind  are  represented  in  Scripture,  as  being  of  a  wicked  heart 
from  their  youth,  so  in  other  places  they  are  spoken  of  as  bemg  thus/rom  the 
womb,  PsaJ.  Iviii.  3,  "  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb :  they  go 
astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born,  speaking  lies."  It  is  observable,  that  the  Psalm- 
ist mentions  this  as  what  belongs  to  the  wicked,  as  the  sons  ofm^en  :  For,  these 
are  the  preceding  words :  "  Do  ye  judge  uprightly,  0  ye  sonsofm-en  ?  Yea,  in 
heart  ye  work  wickedness."  (A  phrase  of  the  like  import  with  Uiat  in  Gen.  viiL 
21.  The  imagination,  or  operation,  as  it  might  have  been  rendered,  of  his 
heart  is  evil.)  Then  it  follows.  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb,  &c 
The  next  verse  is,  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent.  It  is  so  remark- 
ably, as  the  very  nature  of  a  serpent  is  poison  :  serpents  are  poisonous  as  soon 
as  they  come  into  the  world :  they  derive  a  poisonous  nature  by  their  genera* 
tion.  Dr.  Taylor,  p.  134,  135,  says,  "  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  scriptural  fig- 
urative way  of  aggravating  wickedness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  signifying 
early  and  settled  habits  of  virtue  on  the  other,  to  speak  of  it  as  heing  from  the 
loomb.'*  And  as  a  probable  instance  of  the  latter,  he  cites  that  in  Isai.  xlix.  1, 
"  The  Lord  hath  caued  me  from  the  worrib  ;  from  the  bowels  of  my  mother  he 
made  mention  of  my  name."  But  I  apprehend,  that  in  order  to  seeing  this  to  be 
either  evident  or  probable,  a  man  must  have  eyes  peculiarly  affected.  I  humbly 
conceive  that  such  phrases  as  that  in  the  49th  of  Isaiah,  of  God's  calling  the 
prophetyVowi  the  womb,  are  eviderdly  not  of  the  import  which  he  supposes; 
but  mean  truly  from  the  beginning  of  existence,  and  are  manifestly  of  like  sig* 
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nification  with  that  which  is  said  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  Jer.  L  5,  ^  Before  1 
formed  thee  in  the  belly  1  knew  thee  :  before  thou  earnest  out  of  the  womb,  1 
sanctified  thee,  and  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations."  Which  surely 
means  something  else  besides  a  high  degree  of  virtue :  it  plainly  signifies  that 
he  was,  from  his  first  existence,  set  apart  by  God  for  a  prc^het.  And  it  would 
be  as  unreasonable  to  understand  it  otherwise,  as  to  suppose  the  angel  meant 
any  other  than  that  Samson  was  set  apart  to  be  a  Nazarite  from  the  beginning 
of  his  life,  when  he  says  to  his  niother, "  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceiTe  and  bear  a 
son :  and  now  drink  no  wine,  nor  strong  drink,  &c.  For  the  child  shall  be  a 
Nazarite  to  God,^om  the  wonib,  to  the  day  of  his  death."  By  these  instances  it 
is  plain,  that  the  phrase,  Jrom  ike  womb,  as  the  other,  from  the  yovthy  as  used 
in  Scripture,  propeily  signifies  from  th^  beginning  of  life. 

Very  remarkable  is  that  place.  Job  xv.  14,  15,  16, "  What  is  man,  that 
he  should  be  clean  1  And  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman ^  that  he  should  be 
righteous  1  Behold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints :  yea,  the  heavens  are  not 
clean  in  his  sight !  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  which 
drinketh  iniquity  like  water !"  And  no  less  remarkable  is  our  author's  method 
of  managing  it.  The  sixteenth  verse  expresses  an  exceeding  degree  of  wicked- 
ness, in  as  plain  and  emphatical  terms,  almost,  as  can  be  invented ;  every 
word  representing  this  in  the  strongest  manner :  "  How  m\ich  more  abominable 
and  filthy  is  man,  that  drinketh  iniquitv  like  water !"  I  cannot  now  recollect 
where  we  have  a  sentence  equal  to  it  in  the  whole  Bible,  for  an  emphatical, 
lively  and  strong  representation  of  great  wickedness  of  heart.  Any  one  of  the 
words,  as  such  words  are  used  in  Scripture,  would  represent  great  wickedness : 
If  it  had  been  only  said,  **  How  much  more  abominable  is  man !"  Or,  "  How 
much  more  filthy  is  man !"  Or, "  Man  that  drinketh  iniquity."  But  all  these 
are  accumulated  with  the  addition  of— like  water — the  further  to  represent  the 
boldness  or  greediness  of  men  in  wickedness ;  though  iniquity  be  the  most  dead- 
ly poison,  yet  men  drink  it  as  boldly  as  they  drink  water,  are  as  familiar  with  it 
as  with  their  common  drink,  and  drink  it  with  like  greediness,  as  he  that  is 
thirsty  drinks  water.  That  boldness  and  eagerness  in  persecuting  the  saints,  by 
which  the  great  degree  of  the  depravity  of  man's  heart  often  appears,  is  repre- 
sented thus,  Psal.  xiv.  4,  "  Have  the  workers  of  iniquity  no  knowledge,  who  eat 
up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread  ?"  And  the  greatest  eagerness  of  thirst  is  rep- 
resented by  thirsting  as  an  animal  thirsts  after  water.  Psalm  xHi.  1. 

Now  let  us  see  the  soft,  easy,  light  manner,  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  treats  this 
place,  p.  143 :  "  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  m  comparison 
of  the  divine  purity,  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water!  Who  is  attended 
with  SA  manv  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them.  You  see  tlie  ar- 
euiiient,  man,  m  his  present  weak  and  fleshly  state,  cannot  be  clean  before  God. 
Why  so  ?  Because  he  is  conceived  and  bom  in  sin,  by  reason  of  Adam's  sin  ? 
No  such  thing.  But  because,  if  the  purest  creatures  are  not  pure,  in  cowparisari 
of  God,  much  less  a  being  subject  to  so  many  infirmiHes,  as  a  mort4il  man. 
W^ich  is  a  demonstration  to  me,  not  only  that  Job  and  his  friends  did  not  in- 
tend to  establish  the  doctrine  we  are  now  examining,  but  that  they  were  wholly 
strangers  to  it."  Thus  this  author  endeavors  to  reconcile  this  text  with  his  doc- 
trine of  the  perfect,  native  innocence  of  mankind ;  in  which  we  have  a  nota- 
ble specimen  of  his  demonstrations,  as  well  as  of  that  great  impartiality  and 
fairness  in  examining  and  expounding  the  Scripture,  which  he  makes  so  often  a 
profession  of. 

In  this  place  we  are  not  only  told  how  wicked  man's  heart  is,  but  also  how 
men  come  by  such  wickedness ;  even  by  being  of  the  race  of  maiJdnd,  by  ordi- 
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nary  generation.  ^  What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean  3  And  he  that  is  bom 
of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  nghteous  V  Our  author,  pages  141,  142,  rep- 
resents man's  bemg  born  of  a  woman,  as  a  periphrasis,  to  signify  man ;  and 
that  there  is  no  design  m  the  words  to  give  a  reason,  why  man  is  not  clean  and 
righteous.  But  the  case  is  most  evidently  otherwise,  if  we  may  interpret  the 
Book  of  Job  by  itself :  it  is  most  plain,  that  man's  being  born  of  a  woman  is 
given  as  a  reason  of  his  not  being  clean,  chap.  xiv.  14 :  "  Who  can  bring  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?"  Job  is  speaking  there  expressly  of  man  being 
born  of  a  woman,  as  appears  in  verse  1.  And  here  how  plain  is  it,  that  this  is 
given  as  a  reason  of  man's  not  being  clean  ?  Concerninff  this  Dr.  Taylor 
says,  *'  That  this  has  no  respect  to  any  moral  uncleanness,  but  only  common 
frailty,"  &c.  But  how  evidently  is  this  also  otherwise  1  When  that  uncleanness, 
which  a  man  has  by  being  bom  of  a  woman,  is  expressly  explained  of  unright- 
eousness, in  the  next  chapter  at  verse  14,  ^'  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean  1 
And  he  that  is  bom  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?"  And  also  in 
chap.  XXV.  4,  ^  How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God  1  And  how  can  he  be 
clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman  ?"  It  is  a  moral  cleanness  Bildad  is  speaking  of, 
which  a  man  needs  in  order  to  being  justified.  His  design  is,  to  convince  Job 
of  his  moral  impurity,  and  from  thence  of  God's  righteousness  in  his  severe 
judgments  upon  him ;  and  not  of  his  natural  frailty. 

And  without  doubt,  David  has  respect  to  this  same  way  of  derivation  of 
"wickedness  of  heart,  when  he  says,  Fsalm  li.  6,  '^  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  ini- 
quity, and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  It  alters  r\pt  the  case  as  to  the 
argument  we  are  upon,  whether  the  word  translated  conceive,  signifies  conceive, 
or  nurse ;  which  latter  our  author  takes  so  much  pains  to  prove :  for  when  he 
has  done  all,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  just  translation  of  the  words  to  render  them 
thus:  <^I  was  bom  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  m<^ther  nunse  me,"  page  135. 
If  it  is  owned  that  man  is  bom  in  sin,  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  dispute  whether 
it  is  ex]^ressly  asserted  that  he  is  conceived  in  sin.  But  Dr.  Taylor  after  his 
manner  maists,  that  such  expressions,  as  being  bom  in  sin,  being  transgressors 
from  the  womb,  and  the  like,  are  only  phrases  figuratively  to  denote  aggrava- 
tion  and  high  degree  of  wickedness.  But  the  contrary  has  been  already  de- 
monstrated, from  many  plain  Scripture  instances.  Nor  is  one  instance  produced, 
in  which  there  is  any  evidence  that  such  a  phrase  is  used  in  such  a  manner.  A 
p6etical  sentence  out  of  VirgiFs  JEneids,  has  here  been  produced,  and  made 
much  of  by  some,  as  parallel  with  this,  in  what  Dido  says  to  iEheas  in  these 
lines: 

Neo  tibi  diva  parens,  generis  nee  Dardanus  aactor, 
Peifide  :  Sed  duris  genuit  te  caatibns  horrena 
Caucaaus,  hyrcansDque  admorunt  ubera  tygrea. 

In  which  he  tells  £neas,  that  not  a  goddess  was  his  mother,  nor  Anchises  his: 
father ;  but  that  he  had  been  brought  forth  by  a  horrid,  rocky  mountain,  and 
nursed  at  the  dugs  of  tigers,  to  represent  the  greatness  of  his  cruelty  to  her.  But 
how  unlike  and  unparallel  is  this !  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  a 
woman,  overpowered  with  the  passion  of  love,  and  distracted  wiih  raging  jeal- 
ousy and  disappointment,  thinking  herself  treated  with  brutish  perfidy  and  cru- 
elty, by  a  lover,  whose  highest  fam«  had  been  his  being  the  son  of  a  goddess,  to 
aggravate  his  inhumanity  and  hardheartedness  with  this,  that  his  behavior  was 
not  worthy  the  son  of  a  goddess,,  nor  becoming  one  whose  father  was  an  illustri- 
ous prince ;  and  that  he  acted  more  as  if  he  had  been  brought  forth  by  hard, 
un^  elentint;  rocks,  and  had  sucked  the  ^ugs  of  tigers.    But  what  is  there  in  the 
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.  case  of  David  parallel,  or  at  all  in  like  miourer  leading  him  to  speak  of  himself 
as  bom  in  sin,  in  any  such  sense  ?  He  is  not  speaking  himself,  nor  any  one  else 
speaking  to  him,  of  any  excellent  and  divine  father  and  mother,  that  he  was  bom 
of;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  his  aggravating  his  sin  by  its  being  unworthy 
of  his  high  birth.  There  is  nothing  else  visible  in  David's  case,  to  lead  him  to. 
take  notice  of  his  being  bom  in  sin,  but  only  his  having  such  experience  of  the 
continuance  and  power  of  indwellmg  sin,  .ailer  so  long  a  time,  and  so  many 
great  means  to  engage  him  to  holiness ;  which  sho^red  that  sin  was  inbred,  and 
m  his  very  nature. 

Dr.  Taylor  often  objects  to  these  and  other  texts,  bought  by  divines  to  prove 
Original  Sin,  that  there  is  no  mention  made  in  them  of  Adam,  nor  of  his  sin.  He 
cries  out,  ^'  Here  is  not  the  least  mention  or  intimation  of  Adam,  or  any  ill  effects 
of  his  sin  upon  us. — Here  is  not  one  word,  not  the  least  hint  of  Adam,  or  any 
consequences  of  his  sin,"  &c.  &c.*  Hesays,t "  If  Job  and  his  friends  had  known 
and  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  corrupt  nature,  derived  from  Adam's  sin  only, 
they  ought  in  reason  and  truth  to  have  given  this  ais  the  trae  and  only  reason  of 
the  human  imperfection  and  uncleanness  they  mention."  But  these  objections 
and  exclamations  are  made  no  less  impertinently,  than  they  are  frequently.  It 
is  no  more  a  proof,  that  corruption  of  nature  did  not  come  by  Adam's  sin,  be- 
cause many  times  when  it  is  mentioned,  Adam's  sin  is  not  expressly  mentioned 
as  tlie  cause  of  it,  than  that  death  did  not  come  by  Adam's  sm  (as  Dr.  Taylor 
says  it  did)  because  though  death,  as  incident  to  mankind,  is  mentioned  so  often 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  our  Saviour  in  his  discourses,  yet  Adam's  sin  is 
not  once  expressly  mentioned,  after  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  anywhere 
in  all  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  four  evangelists,  as  the  occasion  of  it. 

What  Christian  has  there  ever  been,  mat  believed  the  moral  corruption  of 
the  nature  of  mankind,  who  ever  doubted  that  it  came  that  way,  which  the 
apostle  speaks  of,  when  he  says,  '^  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  rod 
death  by  sin  ?"  Nor  mdeed  have  they  any  more  reason  to  doubt  of  it,  than  to 
doubt  of  the  whole  history  of  our  nrst  parents,  because  Adam's  name  is  s^ 
rarely  mentioned,  on  any  occasion  in  Scripture,  after  that  first  account  of  him 
and  Eve's  never  at  all ;  and  because  we  have  no  more  any  express  mention  or 
the  particular  manner,  in  which  mankind  were  first  brought  into  being,  eithei 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  Adam  or  Eve.  It  is  sufficient,  that  the  abiding 
most  visible  effects  of  these  things,  remain  in  the  view  of  mankind  in  all  ages 
and  are  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  and  that  the  particular  manner  of  theii 
being  introduced,  is  once  plainly  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  Bible,  in  thai 
history  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  origin  of  all  things.  And  doubtless  it 
was  expected,  oy  the  great  author  of  the  Bible,  that  the  account  in  the  throe 
first  chapters  of  Genesis  should  be  taken  as  a  plain  account  of  the  introduction 
of  both  natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  world,  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  so  m- 
deed.  The  history  of  Adam's  sin,  with  its  circumstances,  God's  threatening, 
and  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  after  his  tran^ession,  and  the  immediate 
consequences,  consisting  in  so  vast  an  alteration  in  his  stat^and  the  state  of  the 
world,  which  abides  stfll,  with  respect  to  all  his  postejity,€o  most  directly  and 
sufficiently  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  rise  of  calamity,  sin  and  death,  in  this 
sinful,  miserable  world. 

It  is  fit  we  all  should  know,  that  it  does  not  become  us  to  tell  the  Most  Hi^b, 
how  often  he  shall  particularly  explain  and  rive  the  reason  of  any  doctrine  which 
he  teaches,  in  order  to  our  believing  what  he  says.    If 'he  has  at  all  given  us 

•  P««;et  5»  64,  96, 97, 98, 102, 106, 112, 118, 120, 122, 127, 128, 136, 142, 143, 149, 152, 155, 229.       1 142 
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evidence  that  it  is  a  doctrine  agreeable  to  iiis  n^inJ,  it  becomes  us  to  receive  it 
with  full  credit  and  submission ;   and  not  sullenly  to  reject  it,  because  oiu* 
notions  and  humors  are  not  suited  in  the  manner,  and  number  of  times,  of  his 
Particularly  explaining  it  to  us.     How  often  is  pardon  of  sins  promised  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  repenting  and  returning  sinners?    How  many  hundred  limes 
IS  God*s  special  favor  there  promised  to  the  sincerely  lighteous,  without  any 
express  mention  of  these  benefits  b^ng  through  Christ  ?    Would  it  therefore  be 
becoming  us  to  say,  that,  inasmuch  as  our  dependence  on  Christ  for  these  benefits, 
is  a  doctrine,  which,  if  true,  is  of  such  importance,  God  ought  expressly  to  have 
mentioned  Christ's  merits  as  the  reason  and  ground  of  the  benefits,  if  he  knew 
they  were  the  ground  of  them,  and  should  have  plainly  declared  it  sooner,  and 
more  frequently,  if  ever  he  expected  we  should  b,elieve  him,  when  he  did  tell 
us  of  it  ?     How  often  is  vengeance  and  misery  threatened  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  wicked,  without  any  clear  and  express  signification  of  any  such  thing  in- 
tended, as  that  everlasting  fire,  where  there  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  in 
another  world,  which  Christ  so  often  speaks  of  as  the  punishment  appointed  for 
all  the  wicked  ?     Would  it  now  become  a  Christian,  to  object  and  say,  that  if 
God  really  meant  any  such  thing,  he  ought  in  reason  and  truth  to  have  declared 
it  plainly  and  fully ;  and  not  to  have  been  so  silent  about  a  matter  of  such  vast 
importance  to  all  mankmd,  for  four  thoasand  years  together  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 


0BSSBYATION8  ON  VARIOUS  OTHER  PLACES  OF  SCRIPTURE,  PRINCIPALLT  OF   THE  NEW 
TESTABIENT,  PROVING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN 


SECTION  I. 


Observations  on  John  ill.  6,  in  connection  with  some  other  passages  in  the  New 

Testament 

Those  words  of  Christ,  giving  a  reason  to  Nicodemus,  why  we  must  be  bom 
again,  John  iii.  6,  ^'  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh  \  and  that  which  ia 
bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit ;"  have  not,  without  good  reason,  been  produced  by 
divines,  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sm  ;  supposing,  that  by  flesh  here 
is  meant  the  human  nature  in  a  debased  and  corrupt  state.  Yet  Dr.  Taylor,  p.  144, 
thus  explains  these  words.  That  ibhich  is  bom  of  the  fleshy  is  flesh :  "  That 
which  is  born  by  natural  descent  and  propagation,  is  a  man,  consisting  of  body 
and  soul,  or  the  mere  constitution  and  powers  of  a  man  in  their  natural  state." 
But  the  constant  use  of  these  terms,  flesh  and  spirit,  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  when  thus  set  in  opposition  one  to  another,  and  the  latter  said  to  be 
produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  here,  and  when  speaking  of  the  same  thing, 
which  Christ  is  here  speaking  of  to  Nicodemus,  viz.,  the  requisite  qualifications 
to  salvation,  will  fully  vindicate  the  sense  of  our  divines.  Thus  in  the  7th  and 
Sth  chapters  of  Romans,  where  these  iexms  flesh  and  spirit  {aagl  and  nyniAo) 
are  abundantly  repeated,  and  set  in  opposition,  as  here.   So,  chap.  vii.  14 :  The 
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law  is  spiritual  {nfevfumxog\  but  I  am  carnal  {aaQxtxo^)^  sold  under  sin.  He 
cannot  only  mean, ''  I  am  a  man,  consisting  of  body  and  sou],  and  bavine  the 
powers  of  a  man."  Ver.  18,  "  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is  in  my  Jlesh^  dwelleth 
no  good  thing."  He  does  not  mean  to  condenm  his  frame,  as  consist  ing  of 
body  and  soul;  and  to  assert,  that  in  his  human  constitution,  with  the  powers  of  & 
many  dwells  no  good  thing.  And  when  he  says  in  the  last  verse  of  the  cbapt&, 
"  With  the  mind,  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the^esA,  the  law  of 
sin ;"  he  cannot  mean,  "  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God ;  hd  vnth  my  innocent 
human  constitution,  as  having  the  powers  of  a  man,  Iserve  thelaw  o/sin.^*  And 
when  he  says  in  the  next  words  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  chapter, ''  There  is 
no  condemnation  to  them,  that  walk  not  after  tne  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit  ;^ 
and  ver.  4,  **  The  righteousness  of  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh ;"  he  cannot  mean,  ^  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  walk  not 
according  to  the  powers  of  a  rnxniy"  &c.  And  when  he  says,  ver.  6  and  6, 
"  They  that  are  after  the Jleshy  do  mind  the  things,  of  the  flesh;  and  to  be  car* 
nally  minded  is  death ;"  he  does  not  intend,  '^  They  that  are  according  to  the 
human  constituiionj  and  the  powers  of  a  man,  do  mmd  the  things  of  the  human 
constitution  and  powers;  and  to  mind  these,  is  death."  And  when  he  says,  ver. 
7  and  8,  ^^  The  carnal  {or  flesfUy)  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be ;  so  that  they  that  are  in  the  flesh, 
cannot  please  God  ^"  he  cannot  mean,  that,  '^  to  mind  the  things  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  powers  and  constitution  of  a  mem'''  (who,  as  our  author  says, 
is  constituted  or  made  right),  ^^  is  enmity  against  God ;  and  that  a  mind  which  is 
agreeable  to  this  right  human  constitution,  as  God  hath  made  it,  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  nor  indeed  can  be ;  and  that  they  who  are  according  to  such 
a  constitution,  cannot  please  God."  And  when  it  is  said,  ver.  9, "  Ye  are  not 
in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  spirit;^*  the  apostle  cannot  mean,  "  Ye  are  not  in  the 
human  nature,  as  constituted  of  body  and  soul,  and  with  the  powers  of  a  manJ'' 
It  is  most  manifest,  that  by  the^e^A  here,  the  apostle  means  some  nature  that  is 
corrupt,  and  of  an  evil  tendency,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  law,  and  holy 
nature  of  God ;  so  that  to  be,  and  walk  according  to  it,  and  to  have  a  mind  con- 
formed  to  it,  is  to  be  an  utter  enemy  to  God  and  his  law,  in  a  perfect  inconsist- 
ence with  being  subject  to  God,  and  pleasing  God ;  and  in  a  sure  and  infallible 
tendency  to  death,  and  utter  destruction.  And  it  is  plain,  that  here  by  being  and 
walking  after,  or  according  to  the  flesh,  is  meant  the  same  thing  as  being  and 
walking  according  to  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature ;  and  to  be  and  walk  according 
to  the  sfpirii,  is  to  be  and  walk  according  to  a  holy  and  divine  nature,  or  principle : 
and  to  be  carnally  minded,  is  the  same  as  being  viciously  and  corruptly  minded; 
and  to  be  spiritually  minded,  is  to  be  of  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition. 

When  Christ  says,  John  iii.  6,  "That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  \s  fleshy' 
he  represents  the  flesh  not  merely  as  a  quality ;  for  it  would  be  incongruous,  to 
spedk  of  a  quality  as  a  thing  bom :  it  is  a  person,  or  man,  that  is  bom,  There> 
fore  man,  as  in  his  whole  nature  corrupt,  is  called ^esA :  which  is  agreeable  to 
other  Scripture  representations,  where  the  corrupt  nature  is  called  the  old  wwm, 
the  body  of  sin,  and  the  body  of  death.  Agreeable  to  this  are  those  represen* 
tations  in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Romans :  there^e^ A  is  fi^ratively  repre- 
sented as  a  person,  according  to  the  apostle's  manner,  observed  by  Mr.  Locke, 
and  after  him  by  Dr.  Taylor,  who  takes  notice,  that  the  apostle,  in  the  6th  and 
7th  of  Romans,  represents  sin  as  a  person ;  and  that  he  figuratively  distins:uidi- 
es  in  himself  two  persons ;  speaking  of  flesh  as  nis  person.  For,  tknow  fh.it  in 
me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  food  thing.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that 
m  the  8th  chapter  he  still  continues  chvi  renrfisent^tiooi  socakinj;  of  the^IesA 
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as  a  person :  and  acoordingly  in  the  6tb  and  7th  verses,  speaks  of  fAe  mind  of  the 
fleshy  qfQortjfia  aagxosy  and  of  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  qigoi^tjfia  ftrevfiarog,  as  if 
the  flesh  and  spirit  were  two  opposite  persons,  each  having  a  mind  contrary  to 
the  mind  of  the  other.  Dr.  Taylor  interprets  this  mind  of  the  fleshy  and  miTtd  of 
the  spirit y  as  though  the^e^A  and  ihQ  spirit  were  here  spoken  of  as  the  different 
objects,  about  which  the  mind  spoken  of  is  conversant.  Which  is  plainly  beside 
the  apostle^s  sense ;  who  speaks  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  as  the  subjects  and  agents, 
in  which  the  mind  spoken  of  is ;  and  not  the  objects  about  which  it.  acts.  We 
have  the  same  phrase^  again,  ver.  27 ;  He  that  searcheth  the  hearts,  knoweth 
what  is  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  q^owtifia  nvfvfAatog ;  the  mind  of  the  spiritual 
nature  in  the  saints  being  the  same  with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God  himself, 
who  imparts  and  actuates  that  spiritual  nature ;  here  the  spirit  is  the  subject  and 
agent,  and  not  the  object  The  same  apostle  in  like  manner  uses  the  word  rovg, 
in  Col.  ii.  18,  Vainly  pffffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind,  vno  zov  foog  iris  goqms  avtov, 
by  the  mind  of  his  flesh.  And  this  agent  so  often  called /7ca  A,  represented  by 
the  apostle,  as  altogether  evil,  without  any  good  thing  dwelling  in  it,  or  belong* 
ing  to  it;  yea,  perfectly  contrary  to  God  and  his  law,  and  tending  only  to 
death  and  ruin,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  spirit,  is  what  Christ  speaks  of 
to  Nicodemus  as  born  in  the  nrst  birth,  as  giving  a  reason  why  there  is  a  necessity 
of  a  new  birtb>  in  order  to  a  better  production. 

One  thing  is  particularly  observable  in  that  discourse  of  the  apostle,  in 
the  7th  and  8th  of  Romans,  in  which  he  so  often  uses  the  term  flesh,  as  opposite 
to  spirit,  which,  as  well  as  many  other  things  in  his  discourse,  makes  it  plain, 
that  hy  flesh  he  means  something  in  itself  corrupt  and  sinful,  and  that  is,  that 
he  expressly  calls  it  sinful  flesh,  Rom.  viii.  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  by  sinful 
flesh  he  means  the  same  thing  with  that  flesh  spoken  of  in  the  immediately 
foregoing  and  following  words,  and  in  all  the  context :  and  that  when  it  is  said, 
Chnst  was  made  in  uie  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  the  expression  is  equipollent 
with  those  that  speak  of  Christ  as  made  sin,  and  made  a  curse  for  us. 

Flesh  and  spirit  are  opposed  to  one  another  in  Gal.  v,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  8th  of  Romans :  and  there,  hj  flesh  cannot  be  meant  only  the  human 
nature  of  body  and  soul,  or  the  m£re  constitution  and  powers  of  a  man,  as  in  its 
natural  state,  innocent  and  right  In  the  16th  verse  the  apostle  says,  "  Walk 
in  the  spirU,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the^c^A :"  where  the  flesh  is 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  an  evil  inclination,  desire  or  lust  But  this  is  more 
strongly  signified  in  the  next  words :  "  For  the^^A  lusteth  against  the  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  against  \\\t  flesh  ;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other." 
What  could  have  been  said  more  plainly,  to  show  that  what  the  apostle  means 
by  flesh,  is  something  very  evil  m  its  nature,  and  an  irreconcilable  enemy 
to  all  goodness?  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  these  words,  and  those  that 
follow,  the  apostle  still  figuratively  represents  the  flesh  as  a  person  or  agent, 
desiring,  acting,  having  lusts,  and  performing  works.  And  by  works  of  the^e^A, 
and  fruits  of  the  spirit,  which  are  opposed  to  each  other,  from  ver.  19,  to  the 
end,  are  plainly  meant  the  same  as  works  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  fruits  of  a  holy, 
renewed  nature.  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these : 
adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  &c.  But  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is 
lote,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  &c.  The  apostle,  hy  flesh, 
does  not  mean  any  thing  that  is  innocent  and  good  in  itself,  that  only  needs  to 
be  restrained,  and  kept  m  proper  bounds ;  but  something  altogether  evil,  which 
is  to  be  destroyed,  and  not  merely  restrained.  1  Cor.  v.  5,  "  To  deliver  such  a 
one  to  »Satan,  for  the  destruction  ofthefleshJ^^    We  must  have  no  mercy  on  it; 
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we  cannot  be  too  cruel  to  it ;  it  must  even  he  crudfied.^^   Gal.  v.  24, "  They  that 
are  Christ's,  have  crucified  il\e  fleshy  with  the  affections  and  lusts.'* 

The  apostle  John,  the  same  apostle  that  writes  the  account  of  what  Christ 
said  to  Nicodemus,  by  the  spirit  means  the  same  thmg  as  a  new,  divine,  and 
holy  nature,  exerting  itself  in  a  principle  of  divine  love,  which  is  the  sum  of  all 
Christian  holiness.  1  John  iii.  23,  24,  "  And  that  we  should  love  one  another, 
as  he  gave  us  conmiandment ;  and  he  that  keepeth  his  commandments,  dwelleth 
in  him,  and  he  in  him :  and  hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  spiril 
that  he  hath  given  us."  With  chap.  iv.  12,  13,  "  If  we  love  one  another,  God 
dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us :  hereby  know  we,  that  we  dwell  in 
him,  because  be  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit.^*  The  spiritual  principle  in  us  be- 
ing as  it  were  communicated  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  us. 

And  as  by  m^evfjia  is  meant  a  holy  nature,  so  by  the  epithet,  ntevfiarinoi, 
spiritual,  is  meant  the  same  as  truly  virtuous  and  holy.  Gal.  vi.  1,  "  Ye  that 
are  spiritual,  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness."  The  apostle  refers 
to  what  he  had  just  said,  in  the  end  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  where  he  had 
mentioned  meekness,  as  a  fruit  of  the  spirit.  And  so  by  carnal,  or  fleshly, 
aaQHi'Aos,  is  meant  the  same  as  sinful.  Rom.  viL  14, "  The  law  is  spiritual  (i.  e. 
holy),  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin." 

And  it  is  evident,  that  hy  flesh,  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  Nbw  Testament, 
and  opposed  to  spirit,  when  speaking  of  the  qualifications  for  eternal  salvation, 
is  not  meant  only  what  is  now  vulgarly  called  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  consisting  in 
inordinate  appetites  of  the  body,  and  their  indulgence ;  but  the  whole  body 
of  sin,  implying  those  lusts  that  are  most  subtle,  and  furthest  from  any  relatioc 
to  the  body ;  such  as  pride,  malice,  envy,  &c.  When  the  toorks  of  the  flesh 
are  enumerated.  Gal.  v.  19,  20,  21,  they  are  vices  of  the  latter  kind  chiefly 
that  are  mentioned ;  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath, 
strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyin^s.  So,  pride  of  heart  is  the  effect  or  operation 
of  the^ff^A.  Col.  ii.  1, 8, "  Vainly  puffed  up  by  \iv&jleshly  mind :"  in  the  Greek, 
hy  the  mind  of  the  flesh.  So,  pride,  envying,  strife  and  division,  are  spoken  of 
as  works  of  ihe  flesh.  1  Cor.  ih.  3, 4, "  For  ye  are  yet  carnal  {aagxixo,  fleshly). 
For  whereas  there  is  envying,  and  strife,  and  division,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and 
walk  as  men  ?  For  while  one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  1  am  of  Apdlos, 
are  ye  not  carnal  ?"  Such  kind  of  lusts  do  not  depend  on  the  body,  or  exter- 
nal senses ;  for  the  devil  himself  has  them  in  the  highest  degree,  who  has  not, 
nor  ever  had,  any  body  or  external  senses  to  gratify. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  inquired,  how  corruption  or  depravity  in  general,  or  the 
nature  of  man  as  corrupt  and  sinful,  came  to  be  called^e^A  ;  and  not  only  that 
corruption  which  consists  in  inordinate  bodily  appetites,  I  think,  what  the  apos- 
tle says  in  the  last  cited  place.  Are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men?  leads  us 
to  the  true  reason.     It  is  because  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  is  what  properly 
belongs  to  mankind,  or  the  race  of  Adam,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  they 
are  hy  nature.    The  word  flesh  is  often  used  in  both  Old  Testament  and  New, 
to  signify  mankind  in  their  present  state.    To  enumerate  all  the  places,  would 
be  very  tedious ;  I  shall  therefore  only  mention  a  few  places  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment    Matth.  xxiv.  22,  "  Except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  no  flesh 
should  be  saved."     Luke  iii.  6,  "  AW  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God." 
John  xvii.  2,  "  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh.^*    See  also  Acts  iu 
17,  Rom.  iii.  20,  1  Cor.  i.  29,  Gal.  ii.  16.     Man's  nature,  being  left  to  itself, 
forsaken  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  it  was  when  man  fell,  and  consequently  forsa- 
ken of  divine  and  holy  principles,  of  itself  became  exceeding  corrupt,  utterly 
depraved  and  ruined :  and  so  the  word  flesh,  which  signifies  man,  came  to  be 
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used  to  dgnify  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  in  his  Datura]  state,  debased,  corrupt  and 
ruined :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  spirit  came  to  be  lised  to  signify  a  divine 
and  holy  principle,  or  new  nature ;  because  that  is  not  of  many  but  ff  God^  by  the 
indwelling  and  vital  influence  of  his  Spirit.  And  thus  to  be  corrupt^  and  to  be 
camaly  or  fleshly  y  and  to  walk  as  meuy  are  the  same  thing  with  the  apostle.  And 
so  in  other  parts  of  the  Scripture,  to  savcnr  the  things  that  be  of  men,  and  to  savor 
things  which  are  corrupty  are  the  same ;  and  sons  of  men,  and  wicked  meny  also 
are  the  same,  as  was  observed  before.  And  on  the  other  hand,  to  savor  the 
things  that  he  of  Gody  and  to  receive  the  thirds  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  phrases 
that  si^ify  as  much  as  relishing  and  embracing  true  holiness  or  divine  virtue. 

All  these  things  confirm  what  we  have  supposed  to  be  Christ's  meaning,  in 
saying,  ^'  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit,  is  spirit."  His  speech  implies,  that  what  is  born  in  the  first  birth  of  mah, 
is  nothing  but  man  as  he  is  of  himself,  without  any  thing  divine  in  him ;  de- 
praved, debased,  sinful,  ruined  man,  utterly  unfit  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  incapable  of  the  spiritual,  divine  happiness  of  that  kingdom  :  but  that 
which  is  bora  in  the  new  birth,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  a  spiritual  principle,  and 
holy  and  divine  nature,  meet  for  the  divme  and  heavenly  kingdom.  It  is  a  con- 
firmation that  this  is  the  tme  meaning,  that  it  is  not  only  evidently  agreeable  to  the 
constant  language  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  words 
understood  in  this  sense,  contain  the  proper  and  true  reason,  why  a  man  must 
be  born  again,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  reason  that  is 
given  everywhere  in  other  parts  of  the  Scripture  for  the  necessity  of  a  renova- 
tion,  a  change  of  mind,  a^  new  heart,  &c.,  in  order  to  salvation :  to  give  a  reason 
of  which  to  Nicodemus,  is  plainly  Christ's  design  in^he  words  which  have  been 
inasted  on. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  would  observe  one  thing  as  a  corollary  from  what  has 
been  said. 

CoROLL.  If  by  flesh  and  spirit,  when  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
opposed  to  each  other,  in  discourses  on  the  necessary  qualifications  for  salvation, 
we  are  to  understand  what  has  been  now  supposed,  it  will  not  only  follow,  that 
men  by  nature  are  cormpt,  but  wholly  corrupty  without  any  good  thing.  If  by 
flesh  is  meant  man's  nature,  as  he  receives  it  in  his  first  birth,  then  therein  dwelU 
eth  no  good  thing  ;  as  appears  by  Rom.  vii.  18.  It  is  wholly  opposite  to  God, 
and  to  subjtetion  to  lus  law,  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  7,  8.  It  is  directly  con- 
trary to  trae  holiness,  and  wholly  opposes  it,  and  holiness  is  opposite  to  that ; 
as  appears  by  Gal.  v.  17.  So  lon^  as  men  are  in  their  natural  state,  they  not 
only  have  no  good  thing,  but  it  is  impossible  they  should*  have  or  do  any  good 
thing ;  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  8.  There  is  nothing  in  their  nature,  as  they 
have  it  by  the  first  birth,  whence  should  arise  any  tme  subjection  to  God ;  as 
appears  by  Rom.  viii.  7.  If  there  were  any  thing  truly  good  in  the^e,"?A,  or  in 
man^s  naturey  Or  natural  disposition,  under  a  moral  view,  then  it  should  only  be 
amended ;  but  the  Scripture  represents  as  though  we  were  to  be  enemies  to  it, 
and  were  to  seek  nothing  short  of  its  entire  destmction,  as  has  been  observed. 
And  elsewhere  the  apostle  directs  not  to  the  amending  of  the  old  many  but  put* 
ting  it  off y  and  putting  on  the  new  man  ;  and  seeks  not  to  have  the  body  of  death 
made  better,  but  to  be  delivered  from  it,  and  says,  ^'  That  if  any  man  be  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creature  (which  doubtless  means  the  same  as  a  man  new  bom)  old 
things  are  (not  amended)  but  passed  away,  and  all  things  are  become  new." 

But  this  will  be  further  evident,  if  we  particularly  consider  the  apostle's  di»> 
course  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  chapter  of  I  Cor.  and  the  beginning  of  the 
third.    There  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  natural  many  and  the  spiritual  man ; 
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where  natural  and  spiritual  are  opposed  just  in  the  same  manner^  as  I  have  ob- 
served carnal  and  spiritual  often  are."  In  chap.  iL  14,  15,  he  says,  "  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned 
But  he  that  is  spiritual,  judgeth  all  things."  And  not  only  does  the  apostle  here 
oppose  natural  and  spiritual,  just  as  he  elsewhere  does  carnal  and  spiritual^  but 
his  following  discourse  evidently  shows,  that  he  means  the  very  same  distinction, 
the  same  two  distinct  and  opposite  things.  For  immediately  on  his  thus  speak- 
ing of  the  difference  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  man,  he  turns  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  the  first  words  of  the  next  chapter,  connected  with  this,  and  says, 
"  And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiriiucdy  but  as  unto  carnal?^ 
Referring  manifestly  to  what  he  had  been  saying,  in  the  immediately  preceding 
discourse,  about  spiritual  and  natural  men,  and  evidently  using  the  word  carndy 
as  synonymous  with  naiural.  By  which  it  is  put  out  of  all  reasonable  dispute, 
that  the  apostle  hy natural  men  means  the  same  as  men  in  that  carnal,  smful 
state,  that  they  are  in  by  their  first  birth :  notwithstanding  all  the  glosses  and 
criticisms,  by  which  modern  writers  have  endeavored  to  palm  upon  us  another 
sense  of  this  phrase ;  and  so  to  deprive  us  of  the  clear  instruction  the  apostle 
gives  in  that  14th  verse,  concerning  the  sinful,  miserable  state  of  man  by  nature 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  by  rptji^og,  is  meant  the  animal  man,  the  man  who  maketh 
sense  and  appetite  the  law  of  his  action.  If  he  aims  to  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  word  to  external  sense,  and  bodily  appetite,  his  meaning  is  certainly  not  the 
apostle's.  For  the  apostle  in  his  sense  includes  the  more  spiritual  vices  of  envy, 
strife,  &c.,  as  appears  by  the  four  first  verses  of  the  next  chapter ;  where,  as  1 
have  observed,  he  substitutes  the  word  carnal  in  the  place  of  xfwxtitog.  So  the 
Apostle  Jude  uses  the  word  in  like  manner,  opposing  it  to  spiritual,  or  having 
the  spirit,  ver.  19,  "  These  are  they  that  separate  themselves^  sensual  (i^t^ucoi), 
not  having  the  spirit."  The  vices  he  had  been  just  speaking  of,  were  chiefly  of 
the  more  spiritual  kind.  Ver.  16,  "  These  are  murmurers,  complainers,  walk- 
ing after  their  own  lusts;  and  their  mouth  speaketh  great  swelling  words> 
having  men's  persons  in  admiration,  because  of  advantage."  The  vices  men-, 
tioned  are  much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  Corinthians,  for  which  he 
calls  them  carnal,  envying,  strife  and  divisions,  and  saying,  lam  of  Paul,  and 
lofApollos  ;  and  being  puffed  up  for  one  against  another.  We  have  the  same 
word  again.  Jam.  iii.  14,  16,  "  If  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife,  gtory  not, 
and  lie  not  against  the  truth :  this  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is 
earthly,  sensual  (V'vj^cxf/)  and  devilish ;"  where  also  the  vices  the  apostle  speaks 
of  are  of  the  more  spiritual  kind. 

So  that  on  the  whole,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  understand  the  apostle, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  natural  man  in  that  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  as  meaning  man  in  his 
native,  corrupt  state.  And  his  words  represent  him  as  totally  corrupt,  wholly 
a  stranger  and  enemy  to  true  virtue  or  holiness,  and  things  appertaining  to  it, 
which  it  appears  are  commonly  intended  m  the  New  Testament  by  things  5pir- 
itnil,  and  are  doubtless  here  meant  by  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  These  words 
also  represent  that  it  is  impossible  man  should  be  otherwise,  while  m  his  natu- 
ral state.  The  expressions  are  very  strong :  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  susceptible  of  things  of  that  kind,  neither  can 
he  know  them,  can  have  no  true  sense  or  relish  of  them,  or  notion  of  their  real 
nature  and  true  excellency,  because  they  are  spiri(uaUy  discerned :  they  are  not 
discerned  by  means  of  any  principle  in  nature,  but  altogether  by  a  principle  that 
is  divine,  something  introduced  by  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
above  all  that  is  natural    The  words  are  m  a  considerable  degree  parallel  with 
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those  of  our  Saviour,  John  xiv,  16,  17,  "  He  shall  give  you  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
^w^Lom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him ; 
but  ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you." 


SECTION    II. 
Observations  on  Romans  iii.  9—34. 


If  the  Scriptures  represent  all  mankind  as  wicked  in  their  first  state,  before 
they  are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  then  they  are 
^dced  by  nature ;  for  doubtless  men's  first  state  is  their  native  state,  or  the 
state  they  come  into  the  world  in.  But  the  Scriptures  do  thus  represent  all 
mankind. 

Before  I  mention  particular  texts  to  this  purpose,  I  would  observe  that  it 
alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  argument  in  hand,  whether  we  suppose  these  texts 
speak  directly  of  infants,  or  only  of  such  as  are  capable  of  some  understanding,  so 
as  to  understand  something  of  their  own  duty  and  state.  For  if  it  be  so  with 
all  mankind,  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  reflecting  and  knowing 
their  own  moral  state,  they  find  themselves  wicked,  this  proves  that  they  are 
wicked  by  nature  ;  either  born  wicked,  or  bom  with  an  infallible  disposition 
to  be  wicked  as  soon  as  possible,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  these,  and 
either  of  them  will  prove  men  to  be  born  exceedingly  depraved.  I  have  before 
proved,  that  a  native  propensity  to  sin  certainly  foUows  from  many  things  said 
m  the  Scripture  of  mankmd ;  but  what  I  intend  now,  is  something  more  direct, 
to  prove  by  direct  Scripture  testimony,  that  all  mankind,  in  their  first  state,  are 
really  of  a  wicked  character. 

To  this  purpose  is  exceeding  full,  express  and  abundant,  that  passage  of  the 
apostle,  in  Rom.  iii.,  beginning  with  the  9lh  verse  to  the  end  of  the  24th ;  which 
I  shall  set  down  at  lar^e,  distmguishing  the  imiversal  terms  which  are  here  so 
often  repeated  by  a  distmct  character.  The  apostle,  having  in  the  first  chapter, 
verses  16,  17,  laid  down  his  proposition,  that  none  can  be  saved  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  righteousness  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  proceeds 
to  prove  this  point,  by  showing  particularly  that  all  are  in  themselves  wicked, 
and  without  any  righteousness  of  their  own.  First  he  insists  on  the  wickedness 
of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  first  chapter,  and  next,  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  in 
the  second  chapter.  And  then  in  this  place,  he  comes  to  sum  up  the  matter,  aivl 
draw  the  conclusion  in  the  words  following :  "  What  then,  are  we  better  than 
they  ?  No,  in  no  wise ;  for  we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that 
they  are  all  under  sin ;  as  it  is  written,  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one  ; 
there  is  none  that  understandeth ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God ;  they 
are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  they  are  together  become  unprofitable  ;  there  is 
none  that  doth  good,  no  not  one.  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ;  with  their 
tongues  they  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips  ;  whose 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness ;  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood ;  des- 
truction and  misery  are  in  their  ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  they  have  not 
known  ;  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  Now  we  know  that  what- 
soever things  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  that  every 
mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God. 
Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight ; 
for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God 
without  the  law,  is  manifest,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets; 
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eTen  the  rightecmsness  of  God,  which  is  by  faidi  of  Jesus  Christ,  onto  all^  and 
upon  all  them  that  believe :  for  there  is  no  difference.  For  all  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  ^lory  of  God.  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Here  the  thing  which  I  would  prove,  viz.,  that  mankind  in  th^  first  state, 
before  they  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  are  univei-sally 
wicked,  is. declared  with  the  utmost  possible  fulness  and  preciaon.  So  that  ii' 
here  this  matter  be  not  set  forth  plainly,  expressly,  and  fully,  it  must  be  because 
no  words  can  do  it,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language,  or  any  manner  of 
terms  and  phrases,  however  contrived  and  heaped  up  one  upon  another,  deter- 
minately  to  signify  any  such  thing. 

Dr.  Taylor,  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  whole,  would  have  us  to  understand, 
pages  104—107,  that  these  passages,  quoted  from  the  Psalms,  and  other  parts 
(^  the  Old  Testament,  do  not  speak  of  all  mankind,  nor  of  all  the  Jews;  but 
only  of  them  of  whom  they  were  true.  He  observes,  there  were  many  that 
were  innocent  and  righteous ;  though  there  were  also  many,  a  strong  party, 
that  were  wicked,  corrupt,  &c.,  of  whom  these  texts  were  to  be  underatood. 
Concerning  which  I  would  observe  the  following  things : 

1.  According  to  this,  the  universality  of  the  terms  that  are  found  in  these 
places,  which  the  apostle  cites  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  prove  that  all  the 
world,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  under  sin,  is  nothing  to  his  purpose.  The 
apostle  uses  universal  termif  in  his  proposition,  and  in  his  conclusion,  that  a//  aie 
under  sin,  that  every  month  is  stopped,  all  the  world  gdlty— that  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified.  And  he  chooses  out  a  number  of  uni- 
versal sayings  or  clauses  ont  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  confirm  this  univei^ality ; 
as,  "  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one :  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way : 
there  is  none  that  understandedi,"  &c.  But  yet  the  universality  of  these  expres- 
sions is  nothing  to  this  purpose,  because  the  universal  terms  found  m  them  nave 
indeed  no  reference  to  any  such  universality  as  this  the  apostle  speaks  of,  nor  any 
thing  akin  to  it ;  they  mean  no  universality,  either  in  the  collective  sense,  or  per- 
sonal sense ;  no  umversality  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  or  of  particular  persons 
in  those  nations,  or  in  any  one  nation  in  the  world :  "  but  only  of  those  of 
whom  they  are  true/'  That  is,  there  are  none  of  them  righteous,  of  whom  it  is 
true  that  they  are  not  righteousy  no,  not  one ;  there  are  none  that  understand, 
of  whom  it  is  true,  that  they  understand  not :  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way, 
of  whom  it  is  true,  that  they  are  gone  out  of  the  way,  &c.  Or  if  these  expres- 
sions are  to  be  understood  concerning  that  strong  party  in  Israel,  in  David's  and 
Solomon's  dajrs,  and  in  the  prophets'  days,  thcry^  are  to  be  understood  of  them 
unirersally.  And  what  is  that  to  the  apostle^  purpose  1  How  does  sueh  a 
universality  of  wickedness  as  this — that  all  were  wicked  in  Israel,  who  were 
wicked ;  or  that  there  was  a  particular  evil  party,  all  of  which  were  wicked, 
confirm  that  universality  which  the  apostle  would  prove^  viz.,  that  all  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  the  whole  world,  were  wicked,  and  eveiy  mouth  stopped,  axid  thait 
no  flesh  could  be  justified  by  their  own  righteousness. 

Here  nothing  can  be  said  to  abate  the  nonsense  but  this,  that  the  apostle 
would  convince  the  Jews  that  th^  were  capable  of  being  wicked,  as  well  as 
other  nations;  and  to  prove  it,  he  mentions  sbme  texts,  which  show  that 
there  was  a  wicked  party  in  Israel  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and  that  as  to  the  uni- 
versal terms  which  happened  to  be  in  these  texts,  the  apostle  had  no  respect  to 
these;  but  his  reciting  them  is  as  it  were  accidental,  they  happened  to  be  in 
some  texts  which  speak  of  an  evil  party  in  Israel,  and  the  apostle  cites  them 
as  they  are,  not  because  they  are  any  more  to  his  purpose  for  the  universal 
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tenns,  which  happen  to  be  in  them.  But  let  the  reader  look  on  the  words  of 
the  apostle,  and  observe  the  violence  of  such  a  supposition.  Particularly  let 
the  words  of  the  9th  and  10th  verses,  and  their  connection^  be  observed  :  ^  All 
are  under  sin :  as  it  is  written,  There  is  none  righteous ;  no,  not  one."  How 
plain  is  it,  that  the  apostle  cites  that  latter  universal  clause  out  of  the  14th 
Psalm,  to  confirm  the  preceding  universal  words  of  his  own  proposition  ?  And 
^et  it  will  follow  from  the  things  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  that  the  universa- 
lity of  the  terms  in  the  last  words,  there  is  none  righteous;  nOy  not  one^  hath 
DO  relation  at  all  to  that  universality  he  speaks  of  in  the  preceding  clause,  to 
which  they  are  iomed,  ail  are  under  sin^  and  is  no  more  a  confirmation  of  it, 
than  if  the  wordis  were  thus  :  '^  There  are  some,  or  there  are  many  in  Israel, 
that  are  not  righteous.'' 

2.  To  suppose  the  apostle's  design  in  citing  these  passages,  was  only  to 
prove  to  the  Jews,  that  of  old  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  their  nation 
that  were  wicked  men,  is  to  suppose  him  to  have  gone  about  to  prove  what 
none  of  the  Jews  denied,  or  made  the  least  doubt  o£  Even  the  Pharisees,  the 
most  self-righteous  sect  of  them,  who  went  furthest  in  gloiying  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  their  nation  firom  other  nations,  as  a  holy  people,  Knew  it  and  owned  it : 
they  openly  confessed  that  theii  forgathers  IcUled  the  prophtSy  MB.t(ti.  xxiii. 
29— 3h  And  if  the  apostle's  design  had  been  only  to  refresh  their  memories, 
to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  wickedness  of  their  nation,  to  lead  to  reflec- 
tion on  themselves  as  guilty  of  the  like  wickedness  (as  Stephen  does,  Acts  viL), 
what  need  had  the  apostle  to  go  so  far  about  to  prove  this  ;  gathering  up  many 
sentences  here  and  there,  which  prove  that  their  Scriptures  did  spesS:  of  some, 
as  wicked  men,  and  then  in  the  next  place,  to  prove  that  the  wicked  men  spoken 
of  must  be  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  by  this  argument,  ^*  That  what  things 
soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,"  or  that  whatso- 
ever the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  said,  it  must  be  understood  of  that  people 
that  had  the  Old  Testament  ?  What  need  had  the  apostle  of  such  an  ambages 
or  fetch  as  this,  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  that  there  had  been  many  of  their  nation 
in  some  of  the  ancient  ages,  which  were  wicked  men  ;  when  the  Old  Testament 
was  full  of  passages  that  asserted  this  expressly,  not  only  of  a  strong  party, 
but  of  the  nation  in  general  ?  How  much  more  would  it  have  been  to  sucli  a 
purpose,  to  have  put  them  in  mind  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people  in  general, 
in  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  and  the  unbelief,  murmuring,  and  perverseness 
of  the  whole  congregation  in  the  wilderness,  for  forty  years,  as  Stephen  does ! 
Which  things  he  had  no  need  to  jH-ove  to  be  spoken  of  their  nation,  by  any 
such  indirect  argument,  as  that,  ^  Whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to 
them  that  are  under  the  law." 

3.  It  would  have  been  impertinent  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  even  as  our 
author  understands  his  purpose,  for  him  to  have  gone  about  to  convince  the 
Jews  that  there  had  been  a  strong  party  of  bad  men  in  David's,  Solomon's  and 
the  prophets'  times.    For  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  the  apostle's  aim  is  to  prove  the 

Seat  corruption  of  both  Jews  and  GentUes  at  that  day,  when  Christ  came  into 
e  world* 
In  order  more  fully  to  evade  the  clear  and  abundant  testimonies  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin,  contained  in  this  part  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  our  author 
says,  ^  The  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  bodies  of  people^  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  a  collective  sense,  as  two  great  bodies  into  which  mankind  are  divided; 
■peaking  of  them  in  iheii  collective  capacity,  and  not  with  respect  to  particular 

•  See  Key,  9307, 310. 
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persons ;  that  the  apostle's  design  is  to  prove,  neither  of  these  two  great  col- 
lective bodies,  in  their  collective  sense,  can  be  justified  by  law,  because  both 
were  corrupt ;  and  so  that  no  more  is  implied,  than  that  the  generaU^  of  both 
rrere  wicked/'* 

On  this  I  observe, 

(1.)  TTiat  this  supposed  sense  disagrees  extremely  with  the  terms  and  lan- 
^i^uage  which  the  apostle  here  makes  use  of.  For  according  to  this,  we  must 
understand,  either, 

First,  That  the  apostle  means  no  universality  at  all,  but  only  the  far  greater 
part.  But  if  the  words  which  the  apostle  uses,  do  not  most  fully  and  determin- 
ately  signify  a  universality,  no  words  ever  used  in  the  Bible  are  sufficieDt  to 
do  it.  I  might  challenge  any  man  to  produce  any  one  paragraph  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, from  the  beginn'mg  to  the  end,  where  there  is  such  a  repetition  and  accu* 
mulation  of  terms,  so  strongly  and  emphatically  and  carefully,  to  express  the 
most  perfect  and  absolute  universality,  or  any  place  to  be  compared  to  it 
What  instance  is  there  in  the  Scripture,  or  indeed  any  other  writing,  when  the 
meaning  is  only  the  much  greater  part,  where  this  meaning  is  signified  in  such 
a  manner,  by  repeating  such  expressions,  "They  are  all — they  are  all — they 
are  all — together — every  one — all  the  world,"  joined  to  multiplied  negative 
terms,  to  show  the  universality  to  be  without  exception,  saying, "  There  is  no 
flesh — •there  is  none — there  is  none — there  is  none— there  is  none,  four  times 
over;  besides  the  addition  of  "No,  not  one — no,  not  one,"  once  and  again ! 

Or,  secondly,  if  any  universality  at  all  be  allowed,  it  is  only  of  the  collective 
bodies  spoken,  of;  and  these  collective  bodies  but  two,  as  Dr.  Taylor  reckons 
them,  viz.,  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  Gentile  world ;  supposing  the  apostle  is 
here  representing  each  of  these  parts  of  mankind  as  being  wickeid.  But  is  this 
the  way  of  men's  using  language,  when  speaking  of  but  two  things,  to  express 
themselves  in  universal  terms  of  such  a  sort,  and  in  such  a  manner,  and  when 
they  mean  no  more  than  that  the  thing  affirmed  is  predicated  of  both  of  them  ? 
If  a  man,  speaking  of  his  two  feet  as  both  lame,  should  say,  "  All  my  feet  are 
lame,  they  are  all  lame,  all  together  are  become  weak :  none  of  my  feet  are 
strong,  none  of  them  are  sound,  no,  not  one ;"  would  not  he  be  thought  to  be 
lame  in  his  understanding,  as  well  as  his  feet  ?  When  the  apostle  says,  thai 
every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  must  we  suppose,  that  he  speaks  only  of  these  two 
great  collective  bodies,  figuratively  ascribing  to  each  of  them  a  mouth,  and 
means  that  these  two  mouths  are  stopped  ! 

And  besides,  according  to  our  author's  own  interpretation,  the  uniTersal 
terms  used  in  these  texts  cited  from  the  Old  Testament,  have  no  respect  to  those 
two  great  collective  bodies,  nor  indeed  to  either  of  them,  but  to  some  in  Israel, 
a  particular  disaffected  party  in  that  one  nation,  which  was  made  up  of  wicked 
men.     So  that  his  interpretation  is  every  way  absurd  and  inconsistent. 

(2.)  If  the  apostle  is  speaking  only  of  the  wickedness  or  guilt  of  great  col- 
lective bodies,  then  it  will  follow,  that  also  the  iustification  he  here  treats  of,  is 
no  other  than  the  justification  of  such  collective  bodies.  For  they  are  the  same 
he  speaks  of  as  guilty  and  wicked,  that  he  argues  cannot  he  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  by  reason  of  their  being  mcked.  Oth«^ise  his  argument  is 
wholly  disannulled.  If  the  guilt  he  speaks  of  be  only  of  collective  bodies,  then 
what  he  argues  from  that  guilt,  must  be  only  that  collective  bodies  cannot  be 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  having  no  respect  to  the  justification  of  par- 
ticular persons.     And  indeed,  this  is  I>.  Taylor's  declared  opinion.    He  sup- 

*  Pagts  102, 104, 117, 119, 120,  and  Note  on  Rom.  uL  10-10. 
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po6CS  the  apostle  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  Epistle,  is  speaking  of  men's 
jtistification  considered  only  as  in  their  cdkctive  capacity.*  But  the  contrary 
IS  most  manifest.  The  26th  and  28th  verses  of  this  third  chapter  cannot,  with- 
out the  utmost  violence,  be  understood  otherwise  than  of  the  justification  of  par- 
ticular persons.  ^'  That  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth 
in  Jesus.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law."  So  chap.  iv.  5,  "  But  to  Aim  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth 
on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness."  And 
\(rhat  the  apostle  cites  in  the  6th,  7th  and  8lh  vers^  from  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
evidently  shows  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  justification  of  particular  persons- 
'^  Even  as  David  also  describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  unto  whom  God 
imputeth  righteousness  without  works,  saying,  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities 
are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered."  David  says  these  things  in  the  32d 
Psalm,  with  a  special  respect  to  his  own  particular  case ;  there  expressing  the 
great  distress  he  was  in,  while  under  a  sense  of  the  guilt  of  his  personal  sin, 
and  the  great  joy  he  had  when  God  forg*ave  him. 

And  then,  it  is  very  plain  in  that  paragraph  of  the  3d  chapter  which  vre 
have  been  upon,  that  it  is  the  justification  of  particular  persons  that  the  apostle 
speaks  of,  by  that  place  in  the  Old  Testament  which  he  refers  to  in  ver.  20, 
**  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight" 
He  refers  to  that  in  Psal.  cxliii.  2,  "  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant  ; 
for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  rnan  living  be  justified."  Here  the  Psalmist  is  not 
speaking  of  the  justification  of  a  nation,  as  a  collective  body,  or  of  one  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  world,  but  of  a  particular  man.  And  it  is  further  manifest, 
that  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  pf  personal  justification,  inasmuch  as  this  place 
is  evidently  parallel  with  that.  Gal.  iii.  10,  11,  "  For  as  many  as  are  of  the 
works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse  :  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that 
€X>ntinueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them. 
But  that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  is  evident  j  for  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith."  It  is  plain,  that  this  place  is  parallel  with  that  in  the  3d  of 
Romans,  not  only  as  the  thing  asserted  is  the  same,  and  the  argument  by  which 
it  is  proved  here,  is  the  same  as  there,  viz.,  that  all  are  guilty,  and  exposed  to 
be  condemned  by  the  law  :  but  the  same  saying  of  the  Old  Testament  is  cited 
here  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse  in  Galatians,  chap.  ii.  16.  And  many 
other  things  demonstrate,  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  same  justification 
in  both  places,  which  I  omit  for  brevity's  sake. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  our  author's  interpretation  makes  the  apostle's 
argument  wholly  void  another  way.  The  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  certain  sub- 
ject, which  cannot  be  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  and  his  argument  is, 
that  that  same  subject  is  guilty,  and  is  condemned  by  the  law.  If  he  means, 
that  one  subject,  suppose  a  collective  body  or  bodies,  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
law,  because  another  subject,  another  collective  body  is  condemned  by  the  law, 
it  is  plain,  the  argument  would  be  quite  vain  and  impertinent.  Yet  thus  the 
argument  must  stand  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  interpretation.  The  collective 
bodies,  which  he  supposes  are  spoken  of  as  wicked,  and  condemned  by  the  law, 
considered  as  in  their  collective  capacity,  are  those  two,  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
the  Heathen  world:  but  the  collective  body  which  he  supposes  the  apostle 
speaks  of  as  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  is  neither  of  these,  but  the 
Christian  church,  or  body  of  believers ;  which  is  a  new  collective  body,  a  new 
creature,  and  a  new  man  (according  to  our  author's  understanding  of  such 

•  See  note  on  Kooi.  iii.  10—19,  chap,  v,  11,  and  ix.  30, 31. 
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phrases)  which  never  had  any  existence  before  it  was  justified,  and  theref(Nrft 
never  was  wicked  or  condemned,  unless  it  was  with  regard  to  the  individuals  of 
which  it  was  constituted ;  and  it  does  not  appear,  according  to  our  author's 
scheme,  that  these  individuals  had  before  been  generally  wicked.  For  accord- 
ing to  him,  there  was  a  number  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  were 
righteous  before.  And  how  does  it  appear,  but  that  the  comparatively  few 
Jews  and  Qentiles,  of  which  this  new  created  collective  body  was  constituted, 
were  chiefly  of  the  best  of  each  ? 

So  that  in  every  view,  this  author's  way  of  explaining  this  passage  in  the 
third  of  Romans,  appears  vain  and  absurd.  And  so  clearly  and  fully  has  the 
apostle  expressed  hunself,  that  it  is  doubtless  impossible  to  invent  any  other 
sense  to^ut  upon  his  words,  than  that  which  will  miply,  that  all  mankind,  even 
every  individual  of  the  whole  race,  but  their  Redeemer  himself,  are  in  their  first 
origuial  state,  corrupt  and  wicked.. 

Before  I  leave  this  passa^  of  the  apostle,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
it  not  only  is  a  most  clear  and  full  testimony  to  the  native  depravity  of  manJcind, 
but  also  plainly  declares  that  natural  depravity  to  be  total  and  exceeding  great 
It  is  the  apostle's  manifest  design  in  these  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  to 
show  these  three  things.  1.  That  all  mankind  are  by  nature  corrwpt.  2.  That 
every  one  is  altogether  corrupt^  and,  as  it  were,  depr^ived  in  every  part  3. 
That  th^  are  in  every  part  corrupt  in  an  exceeding  degree.  With  respect  to 
the  second  of  these,  that  every  one  is  wholly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  every  part 
corrupt,  it  is  plain  the  apostle  chooses  out,  and  puts  together  those  particular 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  wherein  most  of  those  members  <rf  the  body  are 
mentioned,  that  are  the  soul's  chief  instruments  or  organs  of  external  action. 
The  hands  (implicitly)  in  those  expressions.  They  are  together  became  unpra/it^ 
abhy  There  is  none  that  doth  good.  The  throat,  tongue,  lips  and  mouth,  the  or- 
gans  of  speech,  in  those  words ;  "  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre :  with 
their /o/»^6.?  they  have  used  deceit:  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips; 
whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness."  The  feet  in  those  words,  ver.  15, 
"  Their yie^  are  swift  to  shed  blood."  These  things  together  signify,  that  man 
is,  as  it  were,  all  over  corrupt  in  every  part  And  not  only  is  the  total  corrup- 
tion thus  intimated  by  enumerating  the  several  parts,  but  b;^  denying  of  all 
good ;  any  true  understanding  or  spiritual  knowledge,  any  virtuous  action,  or 
so  much  as  truly  virtuous  desire,  or  seeking  after  God.  There  is  none  diat 
understandeth :  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God  :  there  is  none  that  doth 
good:  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not  known.  And  in  general,  by  denying  all 
true  piety  or  religion  in  men  in  their  first  state,  ver.  18, "  There  is  no  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes."  The  expressions  also  are  evidently  chosen  to  denote  a 
most  extreme  and  desperate  wickedness  of  heart  An  exceeding  depravity  is 
ascribed  to  every  part :  to  the  throat,  the  scent  of  an  open  sepulchre  ;  to  the  tongue 
and  lips,  deceit^  and  the  poison  of  asps  ;  to  the  mouth,  cursing  and  bitterness  / 
of  their  feet  it  is  said,  they  are  sim/t  to  shed  blood :  and  with  regard  to  the 
whole  man,  it  is  ssdd,  destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways.  The  represen- 
tation is  very  strong  of  each  of  these  things,  viz.,  that  all  mankind  are  cor- 
rupt ;  that  every  one  is  wholly  and  altogether  corrupt ;  and  also  extremely  and 
desperately  corrupt  And  it  is  plain,  it  is  not  accidental,  that  we  have  here 
such  a  collection  of  such  strong  expressions,  so  emphatically  signifying  these 
things;  but  that  they  are  chosen  of  the  apostle  on  design,  as  being  directly  and 
fully  to  his  purpose ;  which  purpose  appears  in  all  his  discourse  in  the  whole  of 
this  chapter  and  indeed  from  the  begmning  of  the  epistle. 
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SECTION    III. 

Observationa  on  Romaxur  y.  6 — 10,  and  Epheeians  ii.  3,  with  the  Context,  and  Ro- 
mans vii. 

Another  passage  of  this  apostle  in  the  same  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
shows  that  all  that  are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  are 
in  their  first  state  wicked,  and  desperately  wicked,  is  that,  chap.  v.  6 — 10,  **'  For 
when  we  were  yet  without  strer^hy  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  vngodiy. 
For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ;  yet  peradventure  for  a  good 
man,  some  would  even  dare  to  die.  But  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us, 
in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners^  Christ  died  for  us.  Much  more  then,  being 
now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him.  For  if 
while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  Clod  through  the  death  of  his 
Son  ;  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life." 

Here  all  that  Christ  died  for,  and  that  are  saved  by  him,  are  spoken  of  as 
being  in  their  first  state  sinners^  ungodly^  enemies  to  God,  exposed  to  divine 
wrathy  and  tmthout  strength^  without  ability  to  help  themselves,  or  deliver  their 
souls  from  this  miserable  state. 

Dr.  Taylor  says.  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  only  in  their  hea^ 
then  statey  m  contradistinction  to  the  Jews ;  and  that  not  of  particular  persons 
among  the  heathen  Gentiles,  or  as  to  the  state  they  were  in  personally ;  but 
only  of  the  Gentiles  collectively  taken,  or  of  the  miserable  state  of  that  great 
collective  body,  the  heathen  world :  and  that  these  appellations,  sinners^  un^ 
godly,  enemieSy  &c,  were  names  by  which  the  apostles  in  their  writings  were 
wont  to  signify  and  distinguish  the  heathen  world,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews ; 
and  that  in  this  sense  these  appellations  are  to  be  taken  in  their  epistles,  and  in 
this  place  in  particular.*  And  it  is  observable,  that  this  way  of  interpreting 
these  phrases  in  the  apostolic  writings,  is  become  fashionable  with  many  late 
writers ;  whereby  they  not  only  evade  several  clear  testimonies  to  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  but  make  void  great  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  on  which 
account  it  deserves  the  more  particular  consideration.   , 

It  is  allowed  to  have  been  long  common  and  customary  among  the  Je^ 
in  Christ's  and  the  apostle's  days,  especially  those  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
in  their  pride  and  confidence  in  their  privileges,  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
to  exalt  themselves  exceedingly  above  other  nations,  and  greatly  to  despise  the 
Gentiles,  and  call  them  by  such  names  as  sinnersy  enemiesy  dogs,  &c.,  as  notes 
of  distinction  from  themselves,  whom  they  accounted  in  general  (excepting  the 
publicans,  and  the  notoriously  profligate)  as  the  friendsy  special  favoritesy  and 
children  of  God ;  because  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  were  circumcis- 
ed, and  had  the  law  of  Moses,  as  their  peculiar  privilege,  and  as  a  wall  of  par- 
tition between'  them  and  the  Gentiles. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  Christian  divine,  who  has  studied  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  in  particular,  so  diligently  as  Dr. 
Taylor,  should  be  strong  in  an  imagination,  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  so  far  countenance,  and  do  so  much  to  cherish  ^ese  self-exalting,  un- 
charitable dispositions  and  notions  of  the  Jews,  which  gave  rise  to  such  a  cus- 
tom, as  to  fall  in  with  that  custom,  and  adopt  that  language  of  their  pride  and 

•  Pages  114*120.    See  alao  Dr.  TayWe  Paraph,  lad  Notei  oa  Uie  plao«. 
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contempt ;  and  especially  that  the  Apostle  Paul  should  do  it    It  is  a  mcst  un- 
reasonable imagination  on  many  accounts. 

1.  The  whole  gospel  dispensation  is  calculated  entirely  to  oterthrow  and  abol- 
ish every  thing  to  which  this  self-distinguishing,  self-exalting  language  of  the 
Jews  was  owing.  It  was  calculated  wholly  to  exclude  such  boasting,  and  to  de- 
stroy that  pride  and  self-righteousness  that  were  the  causes  of  it ;  it  was  calculated 
to  abolish  the  enmity,  and  break  down  the  partition  wall  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, and  of  twain  to  make,  one  new  many  so  making  peace  ;  to  destroy  all  dis- 
positions in  nations  and  particular  persons  to  despise  one  another,  or  to  say  one 
to  another,  Stand  by  thyself y  come  not  near  to  me  ;  for  I  am  holier  than  thou  / 
and  to  establish  the  contrary  principles  of  humili^,  mutual  esteem,  honor  and 
love,  and  universal  union,  in  the  most  firm  and  perfect  manner. 

2.  Christ,  when  on  earth,  set  himself,  through  the  course  of  his  ministry,  to 
militate  against  this  pharisaical  spirit,  practice,  and  language  of  the  Jews  ;  ap- 
pearing in  such  representations,  names,  and  epithets,  so  customary  among 
them ;  by  which  they  showed  so  much  contempt  of  the  Gentiles,  publicans, 
and  such  as  were  openly  lewd  and  vicious,  and  so  exalted  themselves  above 
them  ;  calling  them  sinners  and  enemies,  and  themselves  holy  and  GocT* 
children  j  not  allowing  the  Gentile  to  be  their  neighbor,  &c.  He  condemned 
the  Pharisees  for  not  esteeming  themselves  sinners^  as  well  as  the  publicans  ; 
trusting  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despising  others.  He  mili* 
tated  against  these  things  in  his  own  treatment  of  some  Gentiles,  publicans, 
and  others,  whom  they  called  sinners,  and  in  what  he  said  on  those  occasions.* 

He  opposed  these  notions  and  manners  of  (he  Jews  in  his  parables,f  and 
in  his  instructions  to  his  disciples  how  to  treat  the  unbelieving  Jews  ;{  and  in 
what  he  says  to  Nicodemus, about  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  even  for  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  the  unclean  Gentiles,  with  regard  to  their  proselytism,  which 
some  of  the  Jews  looked  upon  as  a  new  birth:  and  in  opposition  to  their  no- 
tions of  their  being  the  children  of  God,  because  the  children  of  Abraham,  but 
the  Gentiles  by  nature  sinners  and  chilcken  of  wrath,  he  tells  them  that  even 
they  were  children  of  the  deviL\\ 

3.  Though  we  shopld  suppose  the  apostles  not  to  have  been  thoroughly 
b]t>ught  off  from  such  notions,  manners  and  language  of  the  Jews,  till  after 
Christ's  ascension ;  yet  after  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  pente- 
cost,  or  at  least,  after  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,^  begun  in  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  they  were  fully  indoctrinated  in  this  matter,  and  effectually  taught 
no  longer  to  call  the  Gentiles  unclean,  as  a  note  of  distinction  from  the  Jews, 
Acts  X.  28,  which  was  before  any  of  the  apostolic  epistles  were  written. 

4.  Of  all  the  apostles,  none  were  more  perfectly  instructed  in  tliis  matter, 
and  none  so  abundant  in  instructing  others  in  it,  as  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  He  had  abundance  to  do  in  this  matter :  none  of  the  apostles  had 
so  much  occasion  to  exert  themselves  against  the  forementioned  notions  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  Jewish  teachers,  and  judaizing  Christians, 

«  Matth.  Tiii.  5^13.  Chap.  ix.9->13.  Chap,  xi  19—24.  Chap.  xr.  21— 2a  Luke  vn,  37,  to  the 
end.    Chap.  xvii.  12—19.  Chap,  xix,  1—10.    John  iv.  9,  «8tc.  ver.  39,  &c.    Compare  Luke  x.  29,  &c. 

f  Matth.  xxi.  28—32.  Chap.  xxii.  1—10.  Luke  xir.  16—24.  Compare  Luke  xiii,  28,  29,  30, 
t  Matth.  X.  14, 15.  U  John  Tiii.  33—44. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  John  the  Baptist  greatlv  contradicted  the  Jews*  opinion  of  themselves, 
as  being  a  holy  people,  and  accepted  of  God,  because  they  were  the  children  of  AbnJiam,  and  on  that 
aocount  ( etter  than  the  heathen,  whom  they  called  sinners,  enemies,  unclean,  <Stc.,  in  baptizing  the  Jewa 
as  ti  polluted  people,  and  tinnen,  as  the  Jews  used  to  baptize  proselytes  from  amona;  the  beaihen  ;  call 
ing  them  to  repentance  as  sinners,  saying,  "  Think  not  to  say  within  yourseWeft,  We  have  Abraham  to 
our  rather ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  it  able,  of  these  stones,  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  ;** 
and  teaching  the  Pharisees,  that  instead  of  their  being  a  holy  generation,  and  ohildien  of  God,  as  tliey 
called  thenwelvestthey  were  a  genenUoH  of  vipen. 
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that  Strove  to  keq>  up  the  separation  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  to 
exalt  the  former,  and  set  the  latter  at  nought. 

5.  This  apostle  does  especially  strive  in  this  matter  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  above  all  his  other  writings ;  exerting  himself  in  a  most  elaborate 
manner,  and  with  his  utmost  skill  andpower,  to  bring  the  Jewish  Christians  off 
from  every  thing  of  this  kind ;  endeavoring  by  all  means  that  there  might  no 
longer  be  in  them  any  remains  of  these  old  notions  they  had  been  educated  in, 
of  such  a  great  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  were  expressed  in  the 
names  they  used  to  distinguish  them  by,  calling  the  Jews  holy,  children  of  Abra- 
ham, friends  and  children  of  God ;  but  the  Gentiles  sinners,  unclean,  enemies, 
and  the  like.  He  makes  it  almost  his  whole  busmess,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  epistle,  to  this  passage  in  the  5th  chapter,  which  we  ore  upon,  to  convince 
them  that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  such  distinction,  and  to  prove  that  in 
common,  both  Jews  and  uentiles,  all  were  desperately  wicked,  and  none  right- 
eous ;  no,  not  one.  He  tells  them,  chap.  iii.  9,  that  the  Jews  were  by  no  means 
better  than  the  Gentiles ;  and  (in  what  follows  in  that  chapter)  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  represents  all  as  without  strength, 
or  any  sufficiency  of  their  own  in  the  affair  of  justification  and  redemption :  and 
m  the  continuation  of  the  same  discourse,  in  the  4th  chapter,  teaches  that  all  that 
were  justified  by  Christ,  were  in  themseh'es  ungodly;  and  that  being  tlie  children 
of  Abraham  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  In  this  5th  chapter,  still  in  continu- 
ation of  the  same  discourse,  on  the  same  subject  and  argument  of  justification 
through  Christ,  and  by  faith  in  him,  he  speal^of  Christ's  dying  for  the  ungodly 
and  sinner^,  and  those  that  were  without  strength  or  sufficiency  for  their  own 
salvation,  as  he  had  done  all  long  before.  But  now,  it  seems,  the  apostle  by 
nnners  and  ungodly  must  not  be  understood  according  as  he  used  these  words 
before ;  but  must  be  supposed  to  mean  only  the  Gentiles  as  distinguished  from 
the  Jews;  adopting  the  language  of  these  self-righteous,  self-exaltmg,  disdain- 
ful, judaizing  teachers,  whom  he  was  with  all  his  might  opposing;  countenancing 
the  very  same  thing  in  them,  which  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
epistle  discountenancing  and  endeavoring  to  discourage,  and  utterly  to  abolish, 
with  all  his  art  and  strength. 

One  reason  whv  the  Jews  looked  on  themselves  better  than  the  Gentiles,  and 
called  themselves  Holy^  and  the  Gentiles  sinnerfy  was,  that  they  had  the  law  of 
Moses.  They  made  their  boast  of  the  law.  But  the  apostle  shows  them,  that 
this  was  so  far  finom  making  them  better,  that  it  condemned  them,  and  was  an 
occasion  of  their  being  sinners,  in  a  higher  degree,  and  more  aggravated  manner, 
and  more  effectually  and  dreadfully  dead  in,  and  by  sin,  chap.  viL  4 — 13,  agree- 
able to  those  words  of  Christ,  John  v.  45. 

It  cannot  be  justly  objected  here,  that  this  apostle  did  indeed  use  this  lan- 
guage, and  call  the  Gentiles  sinners,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jews,  in  what 
he  said  to  Peter,  which  he  himself  gives  an  account  of  in  Gal.  ii.  15,  16,  ^*  We 
who  are  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  knowing  that  a  man 
is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ"  It  is  true 
that  the  apostle  here  refers  to  this  distinction,  as  what  was  usually  made  by  the 
self-righteous  Jews,  between  themselves  and  the  Gentiles,  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ado})t  or  favor  it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  so  as  pla'mly  to  show  his 
disapprobation  of  it;  q. d., ^'Though  we  were  bom  Jews,  and  by  nature  are 
of  that  people  which  are  wont  to  make  their  boast  of  the  law,  expecting  to  be 
justified  by  it,  and  trust  in  themselves  that  they  are  righteous,  despising  others, 
calling  the  Gentiles  sinners,  in  distinction  from  themselves;  yet  we,  being 
now  instructed  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  know  better.    We  now  know  that 
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a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law  j  that  we  are  all  justified  onlj 
ly  faith  in  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  no  difference,  no  distinction  of  Greek  or 
Gentile  and  Jew,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  And  this  is  the  very  thing 
he  there  speaks  of,  which  he  blamed  Peter  for;  that  by  his  withdrawing  anS 
separating  himself  from  the  Gentiles,  refusing  to  eat  with  them,  &Cy  he  had 
countenanced  this  self-exalting,  self-distingui^ng,  separating  spirit  and  custom 
of  the  Jews,  whereby  they  treated  the  Gentiles,  as  in  a  distinguishbg  manner, 
sinners  and  uncleafiy  and  not  fit  to  come  near  them  who  were  a  holy  people. 

6.  The  words  themselves  of  the  apostle  in  this  place,  show  plainly^  that  he 
here  uses  the  word  sinners,  not  as  signifying  Gentiles,  in  opposition  to  Jews, 
but  as  denoting  the  morally  evil,  in  opposition  to  such  as  are  righteous  or  good: 
because  this  latter  opposition  or  distinction  between  sinners  and  righteous  is 
here  expressed  in  plain  terms :  ^'  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die  ; 
yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die ;  but  God  com- 
mended his  love  towarck  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 
us."  By  righteous  men  are  doubtless  meant  the  same  that  are  meant  by  such 
a  phrase,  throughout  this  apostle*s  writings,  and  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
and  throughout  the  Bible.  Will  any  one  pretend,  that  by  the  righteous  man, 
whom  men  would  scarcely  die  for,  and  by  the  good  man,  that  perhaps  some 
mi^ht  even  dare  to  die  for,  is  meant  a  Jew  1  •  Dr.  Taylor  himself  does  not  ex- 
plain it  so,  in  his  exposition  of  this  epistle,  and  therefore  is  not  very  consistent 
with  himself,  in  supposing  that  in  the  other  part  of  the  distinction  the  apostle 
means  Gentiles,  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews.  The  apostle  himself  had  been 
laboring  abundantly,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle,  to  prove  that  the  Jews 
were  sinners  in  this  sense,  namely,  in  opposition  to  righteous;  that  all  had 
sifnn^,  that  all  were  under  sin,  and  Uierrfore  could  not  be  justified,  could  not  be 
accepted  as  righteous  by  their  own  righteousness. 

7.  Another  thing  which  makes  it  evident  that  the  apostle,  when  he  speaks 
in  this  place  of  the  sinners  and  enemies  which  Christ  died  for,  does  not  mean 
only  the  Gentiles,  is  that  he  includes  himself  among  them,  saying,  while  tre 
were  iniiiicrs,  and  when  we  were  enemies. 

Our  author  firom  time  to  time  says,  ^'  The  apostle,  though  he  speaks  only  of 
the  Grentiles  in  their  Heathen  state,  yet  futs  himsd/toith  them^  because  he  was  the 
aposHe  of  the  Gentiles.^*  But  this  is  very  violent  and  unreasonable.  There  is 
no  more  sense  in  it  than  there  would  be  in  a  father's  ranking  himself  among  his 
children,  when  speaking  to  his  children  of  the  benefits  they  have  by  being  be- 
gotten by  himself,  and  saying,  We  children^-^or  in  a  physician's  ranking  nim^ 
self  with  his  patients,  when  talking  to  them  of  their  diseases  and  cure,  saying, 
We  sick  folks. — Paul  being  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  save  them  from  their 
Heathenism,  is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  him  to  reckon  himself  among  the 
Heathen,  that  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  very  thing  that  would  render  it  in  a 
peculiar  manner  unnatural  and  absurd  for  him  so  to  do.  Because,  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  he  appears  as  their  healer  and  deUverer  from  Heathenism ;  and 
therefore  in  that  capacity  does  in  a  peculiar  manner  appear  in  his  distinction 
firom  the  Heathen,  and  in  opposition  to  the  state  of  Heathenism.  For  it  is  by 
the  most  opposite  qualities  only,  that  he  is  fitted  to  be  an  apostle  of  the  Hea- 
then, and  recoverer  from  Heathenism.  As  the  clear  lisht  of  the  sun  is  the  thing 
which  makes  it  a  proper  restorative  from  darkness ;  and  therefore  the  sun's  being 
spoken  of  as  such  a  remedy,  none  would  suppose  to  be  a  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  ranked  with  darkness,  or  among  dark  things.  And  besides  ^which  makes 
this  supposition  of  Dr.  Taylor*s  appear  more  violent),  the  apostle  in  this  epistle, 
does  expressly  rank  himsdf  with  the  Jews,  when  he  speaks  of  them  as  distin- 
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gcDshed  firotn  tine  Gentiles,  as  in  chapter  iiL  9,  '^  What  then  1  Are  we  better 
than  they  ?"    That  is,  are  we  Jews  better  than  the  Gentiles  f 

It  caaoot  justly  be  alleged  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  puts 
himself  with  the  heathen,  1  Pet.  iv«  3  :  '^  For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice 
us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles ;  when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness, 
lusts,  excess  of  wine,  reveUings,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idolatries.  For 
the  Apostle  Peter  (who  by  the  way  was  not  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles)  here 
does  not  speak  of  himself  as  one  of  the  Heathen,  but  as  one  of  the  church  of 
Christ  in  general,  made  up  of  those  that  had  been  Jews,  Proselytes,  and  Hea- 
thens, who  were  now  all  one  body,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member.  It  is  this 
society  therefore,  and  not  the  Gentiles,  that  he  reiers  to  in  the  pronoim  us.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  wickedness  that  the  members  of  this  body  or  society  had  lived 
b  before  their  conversion  >  not  that  every  member  had  Jived  in  all  those 
vices  here  mentioned,  but  some  in  one,  others  in  another.  Very  parallel 
with  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Titus,  chapter  iii.  3,  '*  For  tve  ourselves  also 
(i.  e.  we  of  the  Christian  church)  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  de- 
ceived, serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures  (some  one  lust  and  pleasurcj  others 
another),  living  in  malice,  envy,  hateful  and  hating  one  another,"  &c.  There  is 
nothing  in  this,  but  what  is  very  natural.  That  the  apostle,  speaking  to  the 
Christian  church,  and  o/*that  church,  confessing  its  former  sins,  should  speak  of 
himself  as  one  of  that  society,  and  yet  mention  some  sins  that  he  personally  had 
not  been  guilty  of,  and  amone  others.  Heathenish  idolatry,  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  what  it  would  have  been  for  the  apostle,  expressly  distinguishing  those 
of  the  Christians  which  had  been  Heathen,  from  those  which  had  been  Jews, 
to  have  ranked  himself  with  the  former,  though  he  was  truly  of  the  latter. 

If  a  minister  in  some  congregation  in  England,  speaking  in  a  sermon  of  the 
nns  of  the  nation,  being  himself  of  the  nation,  should  say,  '*  We  have  greatly 
corrupted  ourselves,  and  provoked  God  by  our  deism,  blasphemy,  profane  swear- 
ing, lascivousness,  venality,"  &c.,  speaking  in  the  first  person  plural,  though  he 
himself  never  had  been  a  deist,  and  perhaps  none  of  his  hearers,  and  they  might 
also  have  been  generally  free  from  other  sins  he  mentioned ;  yet  there  would  be 
nothing  unnatural  in  his  thus  expressing  himself.  But  it  would  be  a  quite  dif- 
ferent thing,  if  one  part  of  the  British  dominions,  suppose  our  king^s  American 
dominions,  had  universally  apostatized  from  Christianity  to  deism,  and  had  long 
been  in  such  a  state,  and  if  one  that  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  England 
among  Christians,  the  countrv  bemg  universally  Christian,  should  be  sent  among 
them  to  show  them  the  folly  and  great  evil  of  deism,  and  convert  them  'to 
Christianity ;  and  this  missionary,  when  making  a  distinction  between  English 
Christians,  and  these  deists,  should  rank  himself  with  the  latter,  and  say,  "  We 
American  deists,  we  foolish,  blind,  infidels,"  &c.,  this  indeed  woifld  be  very  un- 
natural and  absurd. 

Anotiier  piassage  of  the  apostle,  to  the  like  purpose  with  that  which  we  have 
been  considerinj^  in  the  5th  of  Romans,  is  that  in  Eph.  ii.  3,  ^^  And  were  by  na- 
ture children  or  wrath,  even  as  others.'*  This  remains  a  plain  testimony  to  the 
doctrkie  of  Original  Sin,  as  held  byihose  that  used  to  be  called  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, after  all  me  pains  and  art  used  to  torture  and  pervert  it  This  doctrine  is 
here  not  only  plainly  and  fully  taught,  but  abundantly  so,  if  we  take  the  words 
with  the  context,  where  Christians  are  once  and  again  represented  as  bemg,  in 
their  first  state,  dead  in  sins,  and  as  quickened  and  raised  up  from  such  a  state  of 
death,  in  a  most  marvellous  display  of  bee  and  rich  grace  and  love,  and  exceed" 
ing  greatness  of  the  power  of  God,  &c. 

With  respect  to  ^hose  words,  ^fWf  t&tpa  <pvou  oiffij^,   We  were  by  nature 
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children  of  wrathf  Dr.  Taylor  says,  pages  112 — 114,'^  The  apostle  means  no 
more  by  this,  than  truly  or  reaUy  children  of  wraih  ;  using  a  metaphorical  ex- 
pression, borrowed  from  the  word  that  is  used  to  signify  a  true  and  genuine  child 
of  a  family,  in  distinction  from  one  that  is  a  child  only  by  adoption.''  In  which 
it  is  owned,  that  the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase  is,  being  a  child  by  nature,  in 
the  same  sense  as  a  child  by  birth  or  natural  generation ;  but  only  he  supposes 
that  here  the  word  is  used  mdaphoricdlly.  The  instance  he  produces  as  parallel, 
to  confirm  his  supposed  metaphorical  sense  of  the  phrase,  as  meaning  only  trvlyy 
really^  or  properly  children  of  wrath,  viz.,  the  Apostle  Paul's  calling  1  imothy 
his  own  son  in  thefaithy  yvijaiov  rexvofi  is  so  far  from  confirming  his  sense,  that 
it  is  rather  direct^^  against  it  For  doubtless  the  apostle  uses  the  word  p^oiow 
in  its  original  signification  here,  meaning  his  begotten  son,  ynjoiog  being  the  ad- 
jective from  yovijy  offspring,  or  the  verb  yevvam,  to  beget ;  as  much  as  to  say, 
Timothy  y  my  begotten  son  %n  the  faith  ;  only  allowing  for  the  two  ways  of  being 
begotten,  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  one  natural,  and  the  other  spiritual ; 
one  being  the  first  generation,  the  other  regeneration ;  the  one  a  being  begotten  as 
to  the  human  nature,  the  other  a  being  begotten  in  the  faith,  begotten  in  Christ, 
or  as  to  one's  Christianity.  The  apostle  expressly  signifies  which  of  these  he 
means. in  this  place,  Tirnothy  my  begotten  son  in  the  faith,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  iv.  15, "  In  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begot- 
ten you  through  the  gospel."  To  say  the  apostle  uses  the  word  (pvcei,  in  Eph. 
ii.  3,  only  as  signifying  real,  true,  and  proper,  is  a  most  arbitrary  interpretation, 
having  nothing  to  warrant  it  in  the  whole  Bible.  The  word  qivag  is  nowhere 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Testament* 

Another  thing  which  our  author  alleges  to  evade  the  force  of  this,  is 
that  the  word  rendered  nature,  sometimes  signifies  habit  contracted  by  custom, 
or  an  acquired  nature.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  And 
it  is  plain  the  word  in  its  common  use,  in  the  New  Testament,  signifies  what  we 
properly  express  in  £nclish  by  the  word  nature.  There  is  but  one  place 
where  there  can  be  the  least  pretext  for  supposing  in  can  be  used  otherwise; 
and  that  is  1  Cor.  xi.  14,  "  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that  if  a  man 
have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  1"  And  even  here  there  is,  I  think,  no 
manner  of  reason  for  understanding  nature  otherwise  than  in  the  proper  sense. 
The  emphasis  used,  avtti  tj  wvaig,  nature  itself,  shows  that  the  apostle  does  not 
mean  custom,  but  nature  in  the  proper  sense.  It  is  true,  it  was  long  custom,  that 
made  having  the  head  covered  a  token  of  subjection,  and  a  feminine  habit  or  ap- 
'  pearance ;  as  it  is  custom  that  makes  any  outward  action  or  word  a  sign  or 
signification  of  any  thing :  but  nature  itself,  nature  in  its  proper  sense,  teaches 
that  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  appear  with  the  established  signs  of  the  female 
sex,  and  with  significations  of  inferiority,  &c.  As  nature  itself  shows  it  to  be  a 
shame  for  a  father  to  bow  down  or  kneel  to  his  own  child  or  servant,  or  for 
men  to  bow  to  an  idol,  because  bowing  down  is  by  custom  an  established  token 
or  sign  of  subjection  and  submission ;  such  a  sight,  therefore,  would  be  unnatural, 
shocking  to  a  man's  very  nature.  So  nature  would  teach  that  it  is  a  shame  for 
a  woman  to  use  such  and  such  lascivious  words  or  gestures,  though  it  be  custom, 
that  establishes  the  unclean  signification  of  those  gestures  and  sounds. 

It  is  particularly  unnatural  and  unreasonable,  to  understand  the  phrase, 
tenva  qfvcsi,  in  this  place,  any  otherwise  than  in  the  proper  sense,  on  the  follow- 
ing accounts. 

1.  It  may  be  observed  that  both  the  words  texva  and  qfvctg,  in  their  original 

•  The  following  are  nil  the  other  place*  where  the  word  is  used,  Rom.  i.  26,  ii.  14, 27,  xi.  21,  24,  thriot 
in  thM  vene.    1  Cor. xi.  Ii.    OaL  ii  15,  iv.8.    Jamm  iii.  7»  twice  in  that  veise,  and 2  Pet.  L  4. 
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signification,  have  reference  to  the  birth  or  generation.  So  the  word  (fvotgy 
which  comes  from  qpvw,  which  signifies  to  beget,  or  bring  forth  young,  or  to  put 
forth,  or  bud  forth  as  a  plant  that  brings  forth  young  buds  and  branches.  And 
so  the  word  tenvov  comes  from  Tcxtoo,  which  signifies  to  bring  forth  children. 

2.  As  though  the  apostle  took  care  by  the  word  used  here,  to  signify  what 
we  are  by  birth,  he  changes  the  word  he  used  before  for  children.  In  the  pre^ 
ceding  verse  he  used  vioi^  speaking  of  the  children  of  disobedience;  but  here 
rexpo^  which  is  a  word  derived,  as  was  now  observed,  from  rixroi,  to  bring  jforth 
a  child,  and  more  properly  signifies  a  begotten  or  bom  child, 

3.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  in  opposition  to  the 
pride  of  some,  especially  the  Jews  (for  the  church  m  Ephesus  was  made  up 
partly  of  Jews,  as  well  as  the  church  in  Rome),  who  exalted  themselves  in  the 
privileges  they  had  by  birth,  because  they  were  born  the  children  of  Abraham, 
and  were  Jews  by  nature,  qfvaei  lovdaioiy  as  the  phrase  is.  Gal.  ii.  15.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  proud  conceit,  he  teaches  the  Jews,  that  notwithstanding  this,  they 
were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others,  i.  e.  as  well  as  the  Gentiles, 
which  the  Jews  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  sinners,  and  out  of  favor  with 
God  by  nature,  and  born  children  of  wrath. 

4  It  is  more  plain, that  the  apostle  uses  the  word  nnture  in  its  proper  sense 
here,  because  he  sets  what  they  were  by  nature,  in  opposition  to  what  they  are 
by  grace.  In  this  verse,  the  apostle  shows  what  they  are  by  nature,  viz.,  chil- 
dren of  wrath ;  and  in  the  following  verses  he  shows  how  very  different  their 
state  is  by  grace,  saying,  verse  5,  By  grace  ye  are  saved,  repeating  it  again 
verse  8,  By  grace  ye  are  saved.  But  if  by  being  children  of  wrath  by  nature, 
were  meant  no  more  than  only  their  being  really  and  truly  children  of  wrath, 
as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  there  would  be  no  opposition  in  the  signification  of  these 
phrases ;  for  in  this  sense  they  were  by  nature  in  a  state  of  salvation,  as  much 
as  by  nature  children  ofvsralh  ;  for  they  were  truly,  rtally,  and  properly  in  a 
state  of  salvation. 

If  we  take  these  words  with  the  context,  the  whole  abundantly  proves  that 
by  nature  we  are  totally  corrupt,  withojut  any  good  thing  in  us.  For  if  we 
allow  the  plain  scope  of  the  place,  without  attempting  to  hide  it,  by  extreme 
violence  used  with  the  apostle's  words  and  expressions,  the  design  here  is  strong- 
ly to  establish  this  point ;  that  what  Christians  have  that  is  good  in  them,  or  in 
their  state,  is  in  no  part  of  it  naturally  in  themselves,  or  from  themselves,  but  is 
wholly  from  divine  grace,  all  the  gift  of  God,  and  his  toorkmanship,  the  effect 
of  his  power,  and  free  and  wonderful  love :  none  of  our  good  works  are  prima- 
rily from  ourselves,  but  with  respect  to  them  all,  we  are  God's  workmanship, 
created  unto  good  works,  as  it  were  out  of  nothing :  not  so  much  os  faith  itself, 
the  first  principle  of  good  works  in  Christians,  is  of  themselves,  but  that  is  the 
gift  of  God. 

Therefore  the  apostle  compares  the  work  of  God,  in  forming  Christians  to 
true  virtue  and  holiness,  not  only  to  a  new  creation,  but  a  resurredion,  or  raising 
from  the  dead,  ver.  1,  "  You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins."  And  a^ain,  ver.  5,  "  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quick- 
ened us  together  with  Christ"  In  speaking  of  Christians  being  quickened  with 
Christ,  the  apostle  has  reference  to  what  he  had  said  before,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  foregoing  chapter,  of  God*s  raanifestmg  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his 
potoer  towards  Christian  converts  in  their  conversion,  c^eeable  to  the  operation 
ofhi^  mighty  power,  when  he  raised  Christ  from  the  dpod.  So  tha^  it  is  plain 
by  every  thing  in  this  discourse,  the  apostle  would  signify,  ih^iby  nature  we  have 
no  goodness  ;  but  are  as  destitute  of  it  as  a  dead  corpse  is  of  life:  and  that  all 
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ffoodness,  all  good  worl^,  and  faith  the  principal  of  all,  are  i>erfectly  the  gift  of 
God's  grace,  and  the  work  of  his  great,  ahnighty,  and  ^xceeding#excel]ent  poi»?- 
er«  I  think,  there  can  be  need  of  nothing  but  readme  the  chapter,  and  minding 
what  is  read,  to  convince  all  who  have  common  understanding,  of  this ;  what- 
ever any  of  the  most  subtle  critics  have  done,  or  ever  can  do,  to  twist,  rack, 
perplex,  and  pervert  the  words  and  phrases  here  used. 

Dr.  Ta}'lor  here  again  msists,  that  the  apostle  speaks  only  of  the  Gentiles  in 
their  heathen  state,  when  he  speaks  of  thos^  that  were  dead  in  sin^  and  by 
natwe  children  of  wrath  y  and  that  though  he  seems  to  include  himself  among 
these,  saying,  "  We  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  we  were  dead  in  sins  ;" 

?et  he  only  puts  himself  among  them  because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
'he  gross  absurdity  of  which  may  appear  from  what  was  said  before.  But 
besides  the  things  which  have  been  already  observed,  there  are  some  things 
which  make  it  peculiarly  unreasonable  to  understand  it  so  here.  It  is  true,  the 
greater  part  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  had  been  heathens,  and  therefore  the 
apostle  oflen  has  reference  to  their  heathen  state,  in  this  epistle.  But  the  words 
in  this  chap.  ii.  3,  plainly  show,  that  he  means  himself  and  other  Jews  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Gentiles ;  for  the  distinction  is  fully  expresised.  After  be  had 
told  the  Ephesians,  who  had  been  generally  heathen,  that  they  had  been  dead 
in  sin,  and  had  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  &c.,  ver.  1  and  2, 
he  makes  a  distinction,  and  says,  "  Among  whom  we  also  had  our  conversation, 
&c.,  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others/^  Here  first  he 
changes  the  person ;  whereas,  before  he  had  spoken  in  the  second  person,  "  Ye 
were  dead — Ye  in  time  past  walked,"  &c.  Now  he  changes  style,  and  uses 
the  first  person,  in  a  most  manifest  distinction,  **  Among  whom  we  o&o,"  that 
is,  we  Jews,  as  well  as  ye  Gentiles :  not  only  dianging  the  person,  but  adding 
a  particle  of  distinction,  also  ;  which  would  be  nonsense,,  if  he  meant  the  same 
without  distinction.  And  brides  all  this,  more  fully  to  express  the  distinction, 
the  apostle  further  adds  a  pronoun  of  distinction :  "  We  also,  even  as  othersy^ 
or,  we  as  well  as  others :  most  evidently  having  rtepect  to  the  notions,  so  gene- 
rally entertained  by  the  Jews,  of  their  being  much  better  than  the  Gentiles,  in 
being  Jews  hy  nature,  children  of  Abraham,  and  children  of  God ;  when  they 
supposed  the  Gentiles  to  be  utterly  cast  off,  as  born  aliens,  and  by  natvre  chil- 
dren of  lorath :  in  opposition  to  this,  the  apostle  says,  "  We  Jews,  after  all 
our  glorying  in  our  distinction,  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  worldJ^  And  a  yet  further  evidence,  that  the  apostle  here  means  to 
include  the  Jews,  and  even  himself,  is  the  universal  term  he  uses,  "  Among 
whom  also  we  a//  had  our  conversation,"  &c.  Though  wickedness  was  supposed 
by  the  Jews  to  be  the  course  of  this  world,  as  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
yet  they  supposed  themselves  an  exempt  people,  at  least  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
devout  observers  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  traditions  of  the  elders ;  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  publicans  and  harlots.  But  in  opposition  to  this,  the  apos- 
tle asserts,  that  they  all  were  no  better  by  nature  than  others,  but  were  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  children  of  disobedience,  and  children  ofivrath. 

And  then  besides,  if  the  apostle  chooses  to  put  himself  among  the  Gentiles, 
because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  would  ask,  why  does  he  not  do  so 
in  the  1 1th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  where  he  speaks  of  their  Gentile  state 
expressly?  Remember  that  ye  being  in  time  past  Gentiles  in  thejlesh.  Why 
docs  he  here  make  a  distinction  between  the  Gentiles  and  himself  ?  Why  did 
he  not  say.  Let  us  remember,  that  we  being  in  times  past  Gentiles  7  And  why 
does  the  same  apostle,  even  universally,  make  the  same  distinction,  speaking 
either  in  the  second  or  third  person,  and  never  in  the  first,  where  he  expressly 
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speaks  of  the  Gcntilism  of  those  that  he  wrote  to ;  or  speaks  of  them  with  refer- 
ence to  their  distinction  from  the  Jews  ?  So  everywhere  in  this  same  epistle  ; 
as  in  chap.  i.  12^  13,  where  the  distinction  is  made  just  in  the  sam6  manner  as 
here,  by  the  change  of  the  person,  and  by  the  distmguishing  particle,  also, 
"  That  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory  who  first  trusted  in  Christ  (the 
first  believers  in  Christ  being  of  the  Jews,  before  the  Gentiles  were  called),  in 
whom  ye  also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your 
salvation."  And  in  all  the  following  part  of  this  second  chapter,  as  ver.  11;  17, 
19,  and  22,  in  which  last  verse  the  same  distinguishing  particle  again  is  used : 
"  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit."  See  also  the  following  chapters :  chap,  iil  6,  and  iv.  17.  And  not 
only  in  this  epistle,  but  constantly  in  other  epistles ;  as  Rom.  i.  12,  13  ;  chap, 
xi.  12,  13,  17,  18,  19,20,21,  22,23,24,  25,28,30,31;  chap.  xv.  15,  16; 
1  Cor.  xii.  2 ;  Gal.  iv.  8 ;  CoL  i.  27 ;  chap.  ii.  13 ;  1  Thess.  L  5, 6, 9 ;  chap.  iL 
13,  14,  15,  16. 

Though  I  am  f;^  from  thinking  our  author's  exposition  of  the  7th  chapter  of 
Romans  to  be  in  any  wise  affreeaole  to  the  true  sense  of  the  apostle,  yet  it  is 
needless  here  to  stand  particiuarly  to  examine  it :  because  the  doctrine  of  Orig- 
inal Sin  may  be  argued  not  the  less  strongly,  though  we  should  allow  the  thing 
wherein  he  mainly  differs  from  such  as  he  opposes  in  his  interpretation,  viz., 
that  the  apostle  does  not  speak  in  his  own  name,  or  to  represent  the  state  of  a 
true  Christian,  but  as  representing  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  the  law.  For 
even  on  this  supposition,  the  drift  of  the  place  will  prove,  that  every  one  who  is 
under  the  law,  and  with  equal  reason  every  one  of  m2in\and,is  carrudysold  under 
siny  in  his  first  state,  and  till  delivered  by  Christ.  For  it  is  plain,  that  the  apos- 
tle's design  is  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  to  give  life  to  any  one  what- 
soever. This  appears  by  what  he  says  when  he  comes  to  draw  his  conclusion, 
in  the  continuation  of  this  discourse ;  chap.  viii.  3,*  "  For  what  the  law  could 
not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh;  God  sending  his  own  Son,"  &c 
Our  author  supposes  this  here  spoken  of,  viz.,  "  That  the  law  cannot  give  life, 
because  it  is  weak  through  the  flesh,"  is  true  with  respect  to  every  one  of  man- 
kind.f  And  when  the  apostle  gives  this  reason,  In  that  it  is  weak  through  the^ 
flesh,  it  is  plain,  that  by  the  ^esh,  which  here  he  opposes  to  the  Sp&U,  he 
means  the  same  thihg  which,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  same  discourse,  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  he  had  called  by  the  n^me  flesh,  ver.  5,  14,  18 ;  and  the  law 
of  the  members,  ver.  23 ;  and  the  body  of  death,  ver.  24.  Which  is  the  thing 
that  through  this  chapter  he  insists  on  as  the  grand  hinderance  and  reason,  whv 
the  law  could  not  give  life,  just  as  he  does  in  his  conclusion,  chap.  viii.  3.  Which 
in  this  last  place,  is  given  as  a  reason  whv  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  any  ofman^ 
kind.  And  it  being  the  same  reason  ot  the  same  thing,  spoken  of  in  the  same 
discouise,  in  the  former  part  of  it ;  as  appears,  because  this  ]ast  place  is  thecon? 
elusion,  of  which  that  former  part  is  the  premises :  and  inasmuch  as  the  reason 
there  given  is  being  in  the  flesh,  and  a  being  carnal,  sold  under  sin :  therefore, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  this  is  justly  understood  to  be  a  rea- 
son, why  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  any  of  mankind ;  and  consequently,  that  all 
mankind  are  in  the  flesh,  and  are  carnal,  sold  under  sin,  and  so  remain.till  deliv- 
ered b^  Chnst :  and  consequently,  all  mankmd  in  their  first  or  original  state  are 
very  smful ;  which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

•  Dr.  Ta>lor  himself  reckons  this  a  part  of  the  same  discourse  or  paragraph,  in  the  division  he  makea 
of  the  epistle,  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  apon  it  t  See  Note  on  Rom.  ▼.  20. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CONTAINING  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BOBIANS  V.    12,  TO  THE  END. 


SECTIO.N    I. 


Remarks  on  Dr.  Taylor's  way  of  explaining  this  Text 

The  following  things  are  worthy  to  be  taken  notice  of,  concerning  our  au- 
thor's exposition  of  this  remarkable  passage  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

1.  He  greatly  insists,  that  b}r  death  in  this  place  no  more  is  meant,  than  that 
death  which  we  all  die,  when  this  present  life  is  extinguish^,  and  the  body  re- 
turns to  the  dust ;  that  no  more  is  meant  in  the  12th,  14th,  15th,  and  17th  verses. 
Pa^  27,  he  speaks  of  it  as  evidently,  clearly,  and  infallibly  so,  because  the  apos- 
tle IS  still  discoursing  on  the  same  subject ;  plainly  implying,  that  it  must  most 
infallihly  be  so,  that  the  apostle  means  no  more  by  death,  throughout  this  para- 
graph on  the  subject  But  as  infallible  as  this  is,  if  we  believe  what  Dr.  Taylor 
elsewhere  says,  it  must  needs  be  otherwise.  He,  in  p.  120,  £^.,  s|»eakin^  of  those 
words  in  the  last  verse  of  the  next  chapter,  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  says,  "  Death  in  this 
place  is  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die  ;  as  it  stands  there  opposed 
to  eternal  life,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  it  manifestly  signi 
fies  eternal  deaths  the  secona  death,  or  that  death  which  they  shall  hereafter  die ^ 
who  live  after  the  flesh."  But  death  (in  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  we  are 
upon  in  the  5th  chapter,  concerning  the  death  that  comes  by  Adam)  and  the 
life  that  comes  by  Christ,  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter,  is  opposed  to  eternal 
life  just  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  the  last  verse  of  the  next  chapter :  '^  That 
as  sin  has  reigned  imto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reien,  through  righteousness, 
unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  So  that  hy  our  author^s  own  argu- 
ment, death  in  this  place  also  is  manifestfy  widely  different  from  the  death  we 
now  die,  as  it  stands  here  opposed  to  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  sig- 
nifies eternal  death,  the  second  death.  And  yet  this  is  a  part  of  the  same  dis- 
course or  para^aph  with  that  begun  in  the  12th  verse,  as  reckoned  by  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  m  his  division  of  paragraphs,  in  his  paraphrase  smd  notes  on  the 
epistle.  So  that  if  we  will  follow  him,  and  admit  his  reasonings  in  the  various 
parts  of  his  book,  here  is  manifest  proof  against  infallible  evidence !  So  that  it 
18  true,  the  apostle  throughout  this  whole  passage  on  the  same  subject,  by  death, 
evidently,  clearly,  and  infidlihly  means  no  more  than  that  death  we  now  die,  when 
this  life  is  extinguished  ;  and  yet  by  death,  in  some  part  of  this  passage,  is  meant 
something  widefy  different  from  the  death  we  now  die,  and  is  manifesUy  intended 
eternal  death,  the  second  death. 

But  had  our  author  been  more  consistent  with  himself  in  his  laying  of  it 
down  as  so  certam  and  infallible,  that  because  the  apostle  has  a  special  respect 
toiemporal  death,  in  the  14th  verse.  Death  reigned  from  Jldam  to  Moses,  there- 
fore he  means  no  more  in  the  several  consequent  parts  of  this  passage,  yet  he  is 
doubtless  too  confident  and  positive  in  this  matter.  This  is  no  more  evident, 
clear,  and  infallible,  than  that  Christ  meant  no  more  by  perishing,  in  Lukexiii. 
5,  when  he  says,  "  I  tell  you,  Nay,  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
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perish;"  than  siich  a  temporal  death,  as  came  on  those  that  died  by  the  fall  of 
the  tower  of  Siloam,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  words  of  the  same  speech ; 
and  no  more  infallible,  than  that  by  life,  Christ  means  no  more  than  this 
temporal  life,  in  each  part  of  that  one  senteiK^e,  MattL  x.  39,  "He  that 
findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall 
find  it  j"  because  in  the  first  part  of  each  clause,  he  has  respect  especially  to 
temporal  life.* 

The  truth  of  the  case,  with  respect  to  what  the  apostle  intends  by  the 
word  death  in  this  place,  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  same  thing  is  meant,  that 
\s  meant  by  death  in  the  foregoing  and  following  parts  of  this  epistle,  and 
other  writings  of  this  apostle,  where  he  speaks  of  death  as  the  consequence  of 
sin,  viz.,  the  whole  of  that  death,  which  he,  and  the  Scripture  everywhere,  speaks 
of  as  the  proper  wages  and  punishment  of  sin,  including  death,  temporal,  spirit- 
ual, and  eternal ;  though  in  some  parts  of  this  discourse  he  has  a  more  special 
respect  to  one  part  of  this  whole,  in  others  to  another,  as  his  argument  leads  him ; 
without  any  more  variation  than  is  common  in  the  same  discourse.  That  life^ 
which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  reward  of  righteousness,  is  a  whole,  con- 
taining several  parts,  viz,,  the  life  of  the  body,  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  the 
most  perfect  sensibility,  activity,  and  felicity  of  both,  which  is  the  chief  thing. 
In  like  manner  the  death,  which,  t^e  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  punishment  of 
sin,  is  a  whole,  including  the  death  of  the  body,  and  the  death  of  the  soul,  and  the 
eternal,  sensible,  perfect  destruction  and  misery  of  both.  -  It  is  this  latter  whole, 
that  the  apostle  speaks  of  by  the  name  of  death  in  this  discourse,  in  Rom.  v., 
though  in  some  sentences  he  has  a  more  special  respect  to  one  part,  in  others  to 
another :  and  this,  without  changing  the  signification  of  the  word.  For  a  hav- 
mg  respect  to  several  things  included  in  the  eictensive  signification  of  the  word, 
is  not  tbe  same  thing  as  usmg  the  word  in  several  distinct  significations.  As 
for  instance,  the  appellative,  fnaUy  or  the  proper  name  of  any  particular  man,  is 
the  name  of  a  whole,  including  the  different  parts  of  soul  and  body.  And  if  any 
one  in  speaking  of  James  or  John,  should  say,  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  a  beau- 
tiful man  ;  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  respect  would  be  had  more  espe- 
cially to  his  soul,  in  the  latter  to  his  body,  in  the  word  man :  but  yet  without 
any  proper  change  of  the  signification  of  the  name  to  distinct  senses.  In  John 
xxi.  7,  it  is  said,  Peter  loas  naked,  and  in  the  follovnng  part  of  ^he  same  story  it 
is  said,  Peter  was  grieved.  In  the  former  proposition,  respect  is  had  especially 
to  his  body,  in  the  latter  to  his  soul :  but  yet  here  is  no  proper  change  of  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  Peter.  And  as  to  the  apostle's  use  of  the  word  death,  in 
the  passage  now  under  consideration,  on  the  supposition  that  he  in  general  means 
the  whole  of  that  death,  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
perfectly  natural  in  supposing  that  he,  in  order  to  evince,  that  death,  the  prop- 
per  punishment  of  sin,  comes  on  all  mankind,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin, 
should  take  notice  of  that  part  of  this  punishment,  which  is  visible  in  thi^  world, 
and  which  every  body  therefore  sees,  does  in  fact  come  on  all  m^ind  (as  b 

*  There  are  many  places  panillel  with  these,  aa  John  xi.  25,  26^  '<  T  am  the  resnncction  and  the  life : 
he  that  heliereth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  he  iihall  lire  :  and  whosoever  lireth,  and  believeth 
in  me,  shall  never  die.'*  Here  both  the  words,  life  and  death,  are  ased  with  this  variation :  **  1  am  the  res- 
urrection and  the  life,"  meaning  stnritual  and  eternal  life :  **  He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  be  were 
d^ul,"  having  respect  to  temporal  death,  "  yet  shall  he  live,"  with  respect  to  spiritual  life,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  body.  **  And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  snail  never  die,'*  meaning  a 
spiritual  and  eternal  death.  So  in  John  vi.  49, 50,  "  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and 
are  dead,"  having  respect  chiefly  to  temporal  death.  "  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heav- 
en, that  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die,"  i.  e.,  by  the  loss  oi  spiritual  lifQ,  and  by  eternal  death.  (See 
slflo  ver.  58.)  And  in  the  next  verse,  "  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever,"  have  eternal 
ilfe.    6o  ver.  54.    See  anothsL*  like  instance,  John  ▼.  24--W. 
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ver.  14),  and  from  thence  should  infer,  that  all  manldnd  are  exposed  to  the 
whole  of  that  death  which  is  the  J)roper  punishment  of  sin,  whereof  that  tempo- 
ral death  which  is  visible,  is  a  part,  and  a  visible  image  of  the  whole,  and  (un- 
less changed  by  divine  grace)  an  introduction  to  the  principal,  and  infinitely  the 
most  dreadful  part. 

II.  Dr.  TayloPs  explanation  of  this  passage'  makes  wholly  insignificant 
those  first  words,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,"  and  leaves  this 

f)roposltion  without  any  sense  or  signification  at  all.  The  apostle  had  been 
argely  and  elaborately  representing,  how  the  whole  world  was  full  of  sin,  in 
all  parts  of  it,  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  all  exposed  to  death  and 
condemnation.  It  is  plain,  that  in  these  words  he  would  tell  us  how  this  came 
to  pass,  viz.,  that  this  sorrowful  event  came  by  one  man,  even  the  first  man. 
That  the  world  was  full  of  sin,  and  full  of  death,  were  two  great  and  notorious 
facts,  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  mankind }  and  they  seemed  very  wonder- 
ful facts,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  more  tiiinklng  part  of  mankind  every- 
where, who  often  asked  this  question,  Whence  comes  eiril,  moral  and  natural 
evil  ?  (the  latter  chiefly  visible  in  death.)  It  is  manifest  the  apostle  here  means 
to  tell  us,  how  these  came  into  the  world,  and  came  to  prevail  in  it  as  they  do. 
But  all  that  is  meant,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  interpretation,  is,  "  He  begun 
transgression.^^*  As  if  all  that  the  apostle  meant,  was,  to  tell  us  who  happened 
to  sin  first ;  not  how  such  a  malady  came  upon  the  world,  or  how  any  one  in  the 
world,  besides  Adam  himself,  came  by  such  a  distemper.  The  words  of  the 
apostle, "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  toorldf  and  death  by  sin,"  show  the 
design  to  be,  to  tell  us  how  these  evils  came,  as  affecting  the  state  of  the  tvorld; 
and  not  only  as  reaching  one  man  in  the  world.  If  this  were  not  plain  enough 
in  itself,  the  words  immediately  following  demonstrate  it :  "  And  so  death  pass- 
ed upon  all  meUy  for  that  all  have  sinned."  By  sin^s  being  in  the  vyorld,  the 
apostle  does  not  mean  teing  in  the  world  only  m  that  erne  instance  of  Adam's 
first  transgression,  but  being  abroad  in  the  worlds  among  the  mhabitants  of  the 
earth,  in  a  wide  extent,  and  continued  series  of  wickedness ;  as  is  plain  in 
the  first  words  of  the  next  verse,  "  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  worlds 
And  therefore  when  he  gives  us  an  account  how  it  came  to  be  in  the  worlds  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  how  it  entered  into  the  loorld,  he  does  not  mean  only 
coming  in,  in  one  instance. 

If  the  case  were  as  Dr.  Taylor  represents,  that  the  sin  of  Adam,  either  in 
its  pollution  or  punishment,  reached  none  but  himself,  any  more  than  the  an  of 
any  other  man,  it  would  be  no  more  proper  to  say,  that  by  one  man  sin  enter^ 
ed  into  the  world,  than  if  it  should  be  inquired,  how  mankind  came  into  Ameri- 
ca, and  there  had  anciently  been  a  ship  of  the  Phenicians  wrecked  at  sea,  and 
a  single  man  of  the  crew  was  driven  ashore  on  this  continent,  and  here  died  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  shore,  it  should  be  said,  by  that  one  m^an  numkind  came 
into  America. 

And  besides,  it  is  not  true,  that  bjr  one  man,  or  by  Adam,  sm  entered  into 
the  world,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  sense ;  for  it  was  not  he,  but  Eve^  that  begun  trans* 
gression.  By  one  man  Dr.  Taylor  understands  Adam,  as  the  figure  of  Christ 
And  it  is  plain  that  it  was  for  his  transgression,  and  not  Eve's,  that  the  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  on  mankind  after  the  fall.  Gen.  iii.  19.  It  appears 
unreasonable  to  suppose  the  apostle  means  to  include  Eve,  when  he  speaks  of 
Adam ;  for  he  lays  great  stress  on  it,  that  it  was  by  one,  repeating  it  several 
times. 
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III.  In  like  manner  this  author  brbgs  to  nothing  the  sense  of  the  causal 
partirJes,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  so  often  repeated ;  "Death  by  sin,"  verae  12. 
"  If  through  the  offence  of  one,  many  be  dead,"  verse  15.  "  By  one  that  sin- 
ned— Judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation,"  verse  16.  "  By  one  man's  of- 
fence, death  reigned  by  one,"  verse  17.  "  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment 
came  upon  all,"  &c.,  verse  18.  "  By  one  man's  disobedience,"  verse  19. 
These  causal  particles,  so  dwelt  upon,  and  so  variously  repeated,  unless  wc 
make  mere  nonsense  of  the  discourse,  signify  some  connection  and  dependence, 
by  some  sort  of  influence  of  that  sin  of  one  man,  or  some  tendency  to  that  effect, 
which  is  so  often  said  to  come  by  it  But  according  te  Dr.  Taylor,  there  can 
be  no  real  dependence  or  influence  in  the  case  of  any  sort  whatsoever.  There 
is  no  connection  by  any  natural  influence  of  that  one  act  to  make  all  mankind 
mortal.  Our  author  does  not  pretend  to  account  for  this  effect  m  any  such 
manner,  but  m  another  most  diverse,  viz.,  a  gracious  act  of  God,  laying  man- 
kind under  affliction,  toil  and  death,  from  special  favor  and  kindness.  Nor  cap 
there  be  any  dependence  of  this  effect  on  that  transgression  of  Adam,  by  any 
moral  influence,  as  deserving  such  a  consequence,  or  exposing  to  it  on  any 
7nord  account^  for  he  supposes  that  mankind  are  not  in  this  way  exposed  to  the 
least  d^ree  of  evil.  Nor  has  this  effect  any  legal  dependence  on  that  sin,  or  any 
connection  by  virtue  of  any  antecedent  constitution,  which  God  had  established 
with  Adam ;  for  he  insists  that  in  that  threatening.  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thou 
shall  diBy  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  his  posterity,  page  8.  And  death  on  man- 
k'md,  according  to  him,  cannot  come  bv  virtue  of  that  legal  constitution  with 
Adam ;  because  the  sentence  by  which  it  came,  was  after  the  annulling  and 
abolishing  that  constitution,  page  113,  S.  And  it  is  manifest  that  this  conse- 
quence cannot  be  through  any  kind  of  tendency  of  that  sin  to  such  an  effect, 
because  the  effect  comes  only  as  a  benefit,  and  is  the  fruit  of  mere  favor ;  but 
sin  has  no  tendency,  either  natural  or  morale  to  benefits  and  divine  favors. 
And  thus  that  sin  of  Adam  could  neither  be  the*  efficient  cause  nor  the  procur- 
ing cause,  neither  the  natural^  morale  nor  legal  cause,  nor  an  exciting  and 
moving  cause,  any  more  than  Adam's  eatmg  of  any  other  tree  of  the  garden. 
And  the  only  real  relation  that  the  effect  can  have  to  that  sm,  is  a  relation  as 
to  time,  >dz.,  that  it  is  after  it  And  when  the  matter  is  closely  examined,  the 
whole  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  God  is  pleased,  of  his  mere  good 
will  and  pleasure,  to  bestow  a  greater  favor  upon  us,  than  he  did  upon  Adam 
in  innocency,  after  that  sin  of  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  ;  which  sin  we 
are  no  more  concerned  in,  than  in  the  sm  of  the  king  of  Pegu,  or  emperor  of 
China. 

IV..  It  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  apostle's  scope,  and  the  import  of 
what  he  says,  to  suppose  that  the  death  which  he  here  speaks  of,  as  coming  on 
mankind  by  Adam's  sin,  comes  not  as  a  punishment,  but  only  as  a  favor.  It 
quite  makes  void  the  opposition,  in  which  the  apostle  sets  the  consequences  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  the  consequences  of  the  grace  and  righteousness  of  Christ 
They  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  opposite  effects,  arising  from  oppo- 
site causes,  throughout  the  paragraph :  one  as  tioiejust  consequence  of  an  offmce^ 
the  other  a  free  gifty  verses  15—18.  Whereas,  according  to  this  scheme, 
there  is  no  such  opposition  in  the  case ;  both  are  benefits,  and  both  are  free 

Shifts.  A  very  wholesome  medicme  to  save  from  perishing,  ordered  by  a  kind 
ather,  or  a. shield  to  preserve  from  an  enemy,  bestowed  by  a  friend,  is  as  much 
a  free  gifl  as  pleasant  food.  The  death  that  comes  by  Adam,  is  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  life  and  happiness  that  comes  by  Christ,  as  being  the  fruit  of  nn, 
9xiii  judgment  for  sin  ;  when  the  latter  is  the  fritit  of  divine  grace,  verses  15, 
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17,  20,  21.  "Whereas,  accordirtg  to  our  author,  both  came  by  grace:  death 
comes  on  mankind  by  the  free  kindness  and  love  of  God,  much  more  truly  and 
properly  than  by  Adam's  sin.  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  it  as  coming  by  occasion 
of  Adam's  sin.  (But  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  an  occasion  without  any  influ- 
ence.) Yet  the  proper  cause  is  God^s  grace  ;  so  that  the  true  cause  is  wholly 
good.  Which,  by  the  way,  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  apostle's  doctrine  in 
Rom.  vii.  13,  "  Was  then  that  which  is  good,  made  death  unto  me  ?  God  for- 
bid. But  sm,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is 
good."  Where  the  apostle  utterly  rejects  any  such  suggestion,  as  though  that 
which  is  good  were  tne  proper  cause  of  death  ;  and  signifies  that  sin  is  the 
proper  cause ^  and  that  which  is  good,,  only  the  occasion.  But  according  to  this 
author,  the  reverse  is  true :  that  which  is  good  in  the  highest  sense,  even  the 
love  of  God,  and  a  divine,  gracious  constitution,  is  the  proper  cai^e  of  death, 
and  sin  only  the  occasion. 

But  to  return,  it  is  plain,  that  death  by  Adam,  and  life  and  happiness  hy 
Christ,  are  here  set  in  opposition ;  the  latter  being  spoken  of  as  good^  the 
other  as  evil ;  one  as  the  effect  of  righteousness,  the  other  of  an  offence  ;  one 
the  fruit  ot  obedience,  the  other  of  disobedience ;  one  as  the  fruit  ofUod^sJavor, 
in  consequence  of  what  was  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  him,  but  the  other  the 
fruit  of  his  displeasure,  in  consequence  of  what  was  displeasing  and  hateful  to 
him ;  the  latter  coming  hy  justification,  the  former  by  the  condemnation  of  the 
subject.  But  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  there  can  be  no  opposition 
in  any  of  these  respects ;  the  death  here  spoken  of,  neither  comes  as  an  m/,nor 
from  an  evil  cause,  either  an  evil  efficimt  cause,  or  procuring  cause ;  not  at 
all  as  any  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  to  the  subject,  but  as  properly  the 
effect  of  God's  favor,  no  less  than  that  which  is  spoken  of  as  coming  by  Christ; 
ea,  and  as  much  as  to  that  appointed  by  an  act  o{  jiistif  cation  of  the  subject,  as 
e  understands  and  explains  the  vfoxA  justification  ;  for  both  are  by  a  gra^  of 
favor,  and  are  instances  of  ndercy  and  goodness.  And  he  does  abundantly  in- 
sist upon  it,  that  "  any  grant  of  favor,  any  instance  of  mercy  and  goodness, 
whereby  God  delivers  and  exempts  from  any  kind  of  danger,  sunering  or 
calamity,  or  confers  any  favor,  blessing,  or  privilege,  is  cdlleS  justification,  in 
the  Scripture  sense  and  use  of  Ae  word."* 

And  over  and  above  all  these  things,  our  author  makes  void,  and  destroys 
the  grand  and  fundamental  opposition  of  all,  to  illustrate  which  is  the  chief 
scope  of  this  whole  passage,  viz.,  that  between  the  first  and  second  Adam,  in 
the  death  that  comes  by  one,  and  the  life  and  happiness  by  the  other.  For, 
according  to  his  doctrine,  both  come  by  Christ,  the  second  Adam ;  both  by  his 
grace,  righteousness,  and  obedience :  the  death  that  God  sentenced  mankind  to 
m  Gen.  ni.  19,  being  a  great  deal  more  properly  and  truly  by  Christ,  than  by 
Adam.  For,  accordmg  to  him,  that  sentence  was  not  pronounced  on  the  foot 
of  the  covenant  with  Adam,  because  that  was  abrogated,  and  entirely  set  aside, 
as  what  was  to  have  no  more  effect,  before  it  was  pronounced ;  as  he  largely 
insists  for  many  pages  together,  pages  113 — 119,  S,  He  says,  page  113,  S., 
"  This  covenant  with  Adam  was  disannulled  immediately  after  Adam  sinned. 
Even  before  God  passed  sentence  upon  Adam^  grace  was  introduced."  And  in 
p.  119,  S.,  he  says,  "The  death  that  mankind  are  the  subjects  of  now,  stands 
under  the  covenant  of  grace."  And  in  p.  120,  S., "  In  the  counsel  and  appoint- 
ment of  God,  it  stood  m  this  very  light,  even  before  the  sentence  of  death  was 

*  Key,  §  374,  when  it  if  to  be  observed,  that  he  himself  puts  the  word  ANY  in  cspital  letter*.  TIm 
ssttie  thing  in  substance  is  often  asserted  elsewhere.  And  this,  indeed,  is  his  main  pomt  in  whal  he  calls 
**  the  true  gospel  scheme.** 
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pronounced  upon  Adsdh ;  and  oonsequently,  death  is  no  proper  and  legal  pun- 
ishment of  sin."  And  he  often  insists,  that  it  comes  only  as  a  favor  and  oenefit ; 
and  standing,  as  he  says,  under  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  is  by  Christ, 
therefore  is  truly  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant,  which  comes  by  Christ, 
the  second  Adam.  For  he  himself  is  full  in  it,  to  use  his  own  words,*  '^  That 
all  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is  dispensed  to  us,  in,  by,  or  through  the  Son  of  God." 
"  Nothing  is  clearer  (says  hef)  from  the  whole  current  of  Scripture,  than  that 
all  the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  and  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  from  first  to 
last,  are  tn,  6y,  and  through  Chiist^  and  particularly  by  his  blood,  by  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  him.  This  f  says  he)  can  bear  no  dispute  among  Christians." 
What  then  becomes  of  all  wis  discourse  of  the  apostle,  about  die  great  differ- 
ence and  opposition  between  Adam  and  Christ;  as  death  is  by  one,  and  eternal 
life  and  happiness  by  the  other  ?  This  grand  distinction  between  the  two  Adams, 
and  all  the  other  instances  of  opposition  and  difference  here  insisted  on,  as  be- 
tween the  effects  of  sin  and  righteousnesSy  the  consequences  of  obedience  and 
disob^dieruXy  of  the  offence  and  Xh^free  ^jiyjvdgmeTit  and  grace^  condemnation 
and  justification^  they  all  come  to  nothing ;  and  this  whole  discourse  of  the 
apostle,  wherein  he  seems  to  labor  much,  as  if  it  were  to  set  forth  some  very 
grand  and  most  important  distinctions  and  oppositions  in  the  state  of  things,  as 
derived  from  the  two  great  heads  of  mankind,  proves  nothing  but  a  multitude  of 
words  without  a  meaning,  or  rather  a  heap  of  inconsistencies. 

V.  Our  author's  own  doctrine  entirely  makes  void  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the  apostle's  argument  in  the  13th  and  14th  verses,  m  these  words :  ^^  For  until 
the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world ;  but  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law. 
Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not 
sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression." 

What  he  supposes  the  apostle  would  prove  here,  is,  that  death,  or  the  mor- 
tality of  mankind,  comes  only  by  Adam's  sin,  and  not  by  men's  personal  sins ; 
and  that  it  is  here  proved  by  this  argument,  viz.,  because  there  was  no  law 
threatening  death  to  Adam's  posterity  for  personal  sins,  before  the  law  of  Moses ; 
but  death,  or  the  mortality  of  Adam's  posterity,  took  place  many  ages  before  the 
.law  was  riven;  therefore  death  could  not  be  by  any  law  threatening  death  for 
personal  sins,  and  consequently  could  be  by  nothing  but  Adam's  sin.* 

On  this  I  would  observe, 

1.  That  which  he  supposes  the  apostle  to  take  for  a  truth  in  this  argument, 
viz.,  that  there  was  no  law  of  God  in  being,  by  which  men  were  exposed  to 
death  for  personal  sin^  during  the  time  from  Adam  to  Moses,  is  neither  true,  nor 
agreeable  to  this  apostle's  own  doctrine. 

First,  It  is  no^  true.  For  the  law  of  nature,  written  in  men's  hearts,  was 
then  in  being,  and  was  a  law  by  which  men  were  exposed  to  death  for  personal 
sin.  That  there  was  a  divine  establishment,  fixing  the  death  and  destruction  of 
the  sinner,  as  the  consequence  of  personal  sin,  which  was  well  known  before 
the  giving  of  Moses'  law,  is  plain  by  many  passages  in  the  book  of  Job,  as  fully 
and  clearly  implying  a  connection  between  such  sin  and  such  a  punishment,  as 
any  passage  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  su(^  as  that  in  Job  xxiv.  19,  '^  Drought  and 
heat  consume  the  snow  waters :  so  doth  the  grave  them  that  have  sinned." 
(Compare  verses  20  and  24.)  Also  chap,  xxxiv.  6, "  He  preserveth  not  the  life 
of  the  wicked."  Chap.  xxi.  29—32,  "  Have  ye  not  asked  them  that  go  by  the 
Way  ?    And  do  ye  not  know  their  tokens  ?    TJiat  the  wicked  is  reserved  to  the 

•  Key,  chap.  Tiii.  Title,  p.  44.  t  Key,  f  14A. 

t  Paget  40, 41»  42,  57,  and  often  elsewhere. 
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day  of  destruction ;  they  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of  wrath."    Verse 
32,  "  He  shall  be  brought  to  the  grave."* 

Secondly,  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  law  in  being,  by  which  men  are  ex- 
posed to  death  for  fersonal  sins,  where  or  when  a  revealed  law  of  God,  before, 
in,  or  after  Moses'  time  is  not  in  being,  is  contrary  to  this  apostle^s  oum  doctrine  in 
this  epistle.  Rom.  iL  12,  14, 15, ''  Fo):  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  law, 
(1.  e.,  the  revealed  law)  shall  perish  without  law."  But  how  they  can  be  ex- 
posed to  die  and  perish,  who  have  not  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  any  revealed  law, 
the  apostle  shows  us  in  the  14th  and  15th  verses,  viz.,  in  that  they  have  the  law 
of  nature,  by  which  they  fall  under  sentence  to  this  punishment  ''  For  when 
the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the 
law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  to  themselves ;  which  show  the  work 
of  the  law  vmtten  in  their  hearts ;  their  conscience  also  bearinff  witness.'* 
Their  conscience  not  only  bore  witness  to  the  duty  prescribed  by  this  law,  but 
also  to  the  punishment  before  spoken  of,  as  that  which  they  who  sinned  wiUiout 
law,  were  liable  to  suffer,  viz.,  that  they  should  perish.  In  which  the  apostle  is 
yet  more  express,  chap.  i.  32,  speaking  more  especially  of  the  Heathen,  "  Who 
knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy 
of  death."  Dr.  Taylor  often  calls  the  law  the  rule  of  right;  and  this  rule  of 
right  sentenced  those  sinners  to  death,  who  were  not  under  the  law  of  Moses, 
according  to  this  author's  own  paraphrase  of  this  verse,  in  these  words,  "  The 
Heathen  were  not  ignorant  of  the  rule  of  right,  w^hich  God  has  implanted  in 
the  human  nature ;  and  which  shows  that  they  which  commit  such  crimes,  are 
deserving  of  death.'*  And  he  himself  supposes  Abraham,  who  lived  between 
Adam  and  Moses,  to  be  under  law,  by  which  he  ^ould  have  been  exposed  to 
ptmishment  vdthotd  hope,  were  it  not  for  the  promise  of  grace — in  his  paraphrase 
on  Rom.  iv.  15. 

So  that  in  our  author's  -way  of  explaining  the  passage  before  us,  the  grand 
argument,  which  the  apostle  insists  upon  here,  to  prove  his  main  point,  viz.,  that 
death  does  not  come  b^r  men's  persoruU  sins,  but  by  Adam's  sin,  because  it  came 
before  the  law  was  given,  that  threatened  death  for  personal  sin  :  I  say,  this 
argument  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  so  clear  and  strong,!  is  brought  to  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  shadow  without  substance ;  the  very  foundation  of  the  argu- 
ment having  no  truth.  To  say,  there  was  no  such  law  actually  expressed  in 
any  standing  revelation,  would  be  mere  trifling :  for  it  no  more  appears,  that  God 
would  not  bring  temporal  death  for  personal  sins,  without  a  standmg  revealed  law 
threatening  it,  than  that  he  would  not  brin^  eternal  death  before  there  was  a  re- 
vealed law  threatening  that :  which  yet  wicked  men  that  lived  m  Noah's  time, 
were  exposed  to,  as  appears  by  1  Pet  iii.  19,  20,  and  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes 
all  mankind  are  exposed  to  by  their  personal  sins ;  and  he  himself  says,|  "  Sm,  in 
its  own  unalterable  nature,  leads  to  death."  Yea,  it  might  be  ai^ed  with  as 
much  strength  of  reason,  that  God  could  bring  on  men  no  punishment  at  all  for  any 
sin,  that  was  committed  from  Adam  to  Moses,  because  there  was  no  standing 
revealed  law  then  extant,  threatening  any  punishment  It  may  here  be  properly 
observed,  that  our  author  supposes  me  shortening  of  man's  days,  and  hastening 
of  death,  entered  into  the  ux)rld  by  the  sin  of  the  (mtediluvians,  in  the  same  sense 
as  death  and  mortality  entered  into  the  world  by  Adam's  8in.§  But  where  was 
there  any  standing  revealed  law  for  that,  though  the  event  was  so  universal  ? 
If  God  might  bring  this  on  all  makmd,  on  occasion  of  other  men's  sins,  for  which 

•  See  also  Job  iv.  7, 8, 9.   Chapter  xv,  17—35.   Chapter  xviii.  5—21 ,  xix.  29,  and  zz.  4—8,  and  man) 
other  placea.  t  Page  117,  8,  t  Pages  77,  7a  f  Page  68. 
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they  deserved  nothing,  without  a  revealed  law,  what  could  there  be  to  binder 
God's  bringing  death  on  men  for  their  personal  sins,  for  which  their  own  con- 
sciences tefl  them  they  do  deserve  death  without  a  revealed  law  ? 

2.  If  it  had  been  so,  that  from  Adam  to  Moses  there  had  been  no  law  in 
being^,  of  any  kind,  revealed  or  natural,  by  which  men  could  be  properly  ex- 
posed to  temporal  death  for  personal  sin,  yet  the  mention  of  Moses'  law  would 
have  been  wholly  impertinent,  and  of  no  signification  in  the  argument,  accord- 
ing to  our  author's  understanding  of  it  He  supposes,  what  the  apostle  would 
prove,  is,  that  temporal  death,  or  the  death  we  now  die,  comes  by  Adam ;  and 
not  by  any  law  threatening  such  a  punishment  for  personal  sin ;  because  this 
dleath  prevailed  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  in  being,  which  is  the  only  law 
threatening  death  for  personal  sin.  And  yet  he  himself  supposes,  that  the  law 
of  Moses,  when  it  loas  in  beings  threatened  no  such  death  for  personal  sin.  For 
he  abundantly  asserts,  that  the  death  which  the  law  of  Moses  threatened  for  per- 
sonal  sin,  was  eternal  death,  as  has  been  already  noted :  and  he  says  in  express 
terms,  that  eternal  death  is  of  a  nature,  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now 
die  ;*  as  was  also  observed  before. 

How  impertinently  therefore  does  Dr.  Taylor  make  an  inspired  writer  argue, 
when,  according  to  him,  the  apostle  would  prove,  that  this  kind  of  deaf h  did  no< 
come  by  an/  law  threatening  this  kind  afdeathy  because  it  came  before  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  threatening  another  kind  of  death,  of  a  nature  widely  different ! 
How  is  it  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  to  fix  on  that  period,  the  time  of  giving 
Moses'  law,  as  if  that  had  been  the  period  wherein  men  began  to  be  threatened 
with  this  punishment  for  their  personal  sins,  when  in  truth  it  was  no  such  thing  ? 
And  therefore  it  was  no  more  to  his  purpose,  to  fix  on  that  period,  from  Adam 
to  Moses,  than  from  Adam  to  David,  or  any  other  period  whatsoever.  Dr. 
Taylor  holds,  that  even  now,  since  the  law  of  Moses  has  been  given,  the  mor- 
tahty  of  mankind,  or  the  death  we  now  die,  does  not  come  by  that  law ;  but 
that  it  always  comes  only  by  Adam.f  And  if  it  never  comes  by  that  law,  we 
may  be  sure  it  never  was  threatened  in  that  law. 

3.  If  we  should  allow  the  argument  in  Dr  Taylor's  sense  of  it,  to  prove  that 
death  does  not  come  by  personal  sin,  yet  it  will  be  wholly  vrithout  force  to  prove 
the  main  point,  even  that  it  must  come  by  Adam's  sin :  for  it  might  come  by 
Ood*s  sovereign  and  gracious  pleasure ;  as  innumerable  other  divine  benefits  do. 
If  it  be  ordered,  agreeably  to  our  author's  supposition,  not  as  a  punishment,  nor 
as  a  calamity,  but  only  as  2i  favor,  what  necessity  of  any  settled  constitution, 
(Mr  revealed  sentence,  in  order  to  the  bestowing  such  a  favor,  more  than  other, 
favors ;  and  particularly  more  than  that  great  benefit,  which  he  says  entered 
into  the  world  by  the  sin  of  the  antediluvians,  the  shortening  men'3  lives  so 
much  after  the  flood  ?  Thus  the  apostle's  arguing,  by  Dr.  Taylor's  explanation 
of  it,  is  turned  mto  mere  trifling,  and  a  vain  and  imp^nent  use  of  words,  with- 
out any  real  force  or  significance. 

VI.  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  that  great  benefit  which  we  have  by  Christ, 
as  the  antitype  of  Adam,  under  the  notion  of  a  fruit  of  grace.  I  do  not  mean 
only  that  superabounding  of  grace,  wherein  the  benefit  we  have  by  Christ,  goes 
beyond  the  damage  sustained  by  Adam ;  but  that  benefit,  with  regard  to  which 
Adam  1005  the  fgure  of  him  that  was  to  come,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
counterpart  of  the  suffering  by  Adam,  and  which  repairs  the  loss  we  have  by 
him.  This  is  here  spoken  of  as  the  fruit  of  the  free  grace  of  God  ;  as  appears 
by  ver.  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21.    This,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  restoring 

*  Page  120,  8.    He  says  to  the  like  purpose  in  his  Note  on  Rom,  t.  17. 
t  This  is  plaia  by  what  he  says,  p.  28, 40, 63, 117,  S. 
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o(  mankind  to  that  life  which  they  lost  m  Adam:  and  he  himself  supposes  Aia 
restoration  of  life  hy  Christ  to  he  what  grace  does  for  us,  and  calls  it  the^ree 
gift  of  God,  and  the  grace  and  favor  of  the  lawgiver.^  And  speaking  of  this 
restoration,  he  breaks  out  in  admiration  of  the  unspeakable  riches  of  this  grace  j\ 

Birt  it  follows  from  his  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  grace  at  all  m  this  benefit, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  a  mere  act  of  justice,  being  only  a  removing  of  what 
mankind  suffer,  being  innocent.  Death,  as  it  commonly  comes  on  mankind,  and 
even  on  infants  (as  has  been  observed),  is  an  extreme  positive  calamity ;  to  bring 
which  on  the  perfectly  innocent,  unremedied,  and  without  any  thing  to  counter- 
vail it,  we  are  sufficiently  taught,  is  not  consistent  with  the  righteousness  of  tike 
Judge  of  dl  the  earth.  What  grace,  therefore,  worthy  of  being  so  celebrated, 
would  there  be  in  affording  remedy  and  relief,  aftei  there  had  l^en  brought  on 
innocent  mankind  that  which  is  |[as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  represents!)  the  dreadhil 
and  universal  destruction  of  their  nature  ]  being  a  striking  demonstration  how 
infinitely  hateful  sin  is  to  God !  What  grace  in  delivering  from  such  shocking 
ruin,  them  that  did  not  deserve  the  least  calamitj' !.  Our  author  says,  **  We 
could  not  justly  lose  communion  with  God  by  Adam's  sin."§  If  so,  then  we 
could  not  justly  lose  our  lives,  and  be  annihilated,  after  a  course  of  extreme  pains 
and  agonies  of  body  and  mind,  without  any  restoration ;  which  would  be  an 
eternal  loss  of  communion  with  God,  and  all  other  good,  besides  the  po^tive 
suffering.  The  apostle,  throughout  this  passage,  represents  the  deathy  which  is 
the  consequence  of  Adam's  tipmsgression,  as  coming  in  a  way  o(  judgment  and 
condemnakoji  for  sin ;  but  deliverance  and  life  through  Christ,  as  by  gracCy  and 
the/r€€  gift  of  God.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  by  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  the 
death  that  comes  by  Adam,  comes  by  grace,  great  grace  ;  it  being  a  great  bene- 
fit, ordered  in  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  and  on  the  foot  of  a  covenant  of  grace : 
but  in  the  deUverance  and  restoration  by  Christ,  there  is  fio  grace  at  aU.  So 
things  are  turned  tofsy4urvy,  the  apostle's  scope  and  scheme  entirely  inverted 
and  confounded. 

VII.  Dr.  Taylor  explains  the  vfords,  judgment,  condemnation,  justijkationj 
and  righteousness,  as  used  in  this  place,  in  a  very  unreasonable  manner. 

I  will  first  consider  the  sense  he  puts  upon  the  two  former,  judgment  and 
condemnation.  He  often  calls  this  condemnation  a  judicial  act,  and  a  sentence 
of  candemnaiion.  But,  according  to  his  scheme,  it  is  a  judicial  sentence  of  con- 
demnation passed  upon  them  that  are  perfectly  innocent,  and  viewed  bj  the 
Judge,  even  in  his  passing  the  sentence,  and  condemning  them,  as  having  no 
guilt  of  sin,  or  fault  at  all  chargeable  upon  them ;  and  9i  judicial  proceeding, 
passing  sentence  arbitrarily,  without  any  law  or  rule  of  right  before  established ; 
tor  there  was  no  preceding  law  or  rule  threatenmg  deaui,  ^bat  he,  or  any  one 
else,  ever  pretended  to  have  been  established,  but  only  this,  *•  In  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  And  concerning  this,  he  insists,  that 
there  is  not  a  word  said  in  it  of  Adam's  posterity.  So  that  the  condemnation 
spoken  of,  is  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death,  for,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
sm  of  Adam,  without  any  law,  by  which  that  sin  could  be  imputed  to  bring 
any  such  consequence ;  contrsury  to  the  apostle's  plain  scope.  And  not  only 
so,  but  over  and  above  all  this,  it  is  2i  judicial  sentence  of  condemnation  to  that 
which  is  no  calamity,  nor  is  considered  as  such  in  the  sentence ;  but  it  is  con- 
demnation to  a  great  favor ! 

The  Bposih  uses  &e  words  judgment  and  condemnation  in  other  places, 
they  are  no  strange  and  unusual  terms  with  him :  but  never  are  they  used  hj 

*  Phgea  39,  70, 148,  27,  8.    See  alio  ooDtents  of  this  p«rtgnph  in  Rom.  7.  in  hie  notes  on  the  epistle, 
■nd  his  note  on  ver.  15, 16, 17.  t  Pj«e  119,  S.  t  Pa«e  69.  f  Psge  l4a 
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liun  in  this  sense,  or  any  like  it ;  nor  are  they  ever  used  tbos  anywhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament.  This  apostle  elsewhere  b  this  epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
often  speaking  of  condemnation,  using  the  same,  or  similar  terms  and  phrases 
as  here,  but  never  in  the  abovesaid  sense.  Chap.  ii.  1,2,  3,  six  times  in  these 
verses ;  also  ver.  12  and  27,  and  chap.  iii.  7 ;  chap.  viii.  1  and  3  j  chap.  xiv. 
3,  4,  and  ver.  10,  13,  22  and  23.  This  will  be  plain  to  eveiy  one  that  casts 
his  eye  on  these  places :  and  if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  chapter, 
the  apostle's  discourse  here  makes  it  evident,  that  he  is  here  speaking  of  a  con- 
demnation, tliat  is  no  testimony  of  favor  to  the  innocent ;  but  of  God's  displea- 
sure towards  those  that  he  is  not  reconciled  to,  but  looks  on  as  offenders,  sin- 
ners, and  enemies,  and  holds  as  the  objects  of  his  wrath,  which  we  are  delivered 
from  by  Christ ;  as  may  be  seen  in  verses  6,  7,  8, 9,  10  and  11. 

And  viewing  this  discourse  itself,  and  in  the  very  paragraph  we  are  upon, 
if  we  may  judge  any  thing  by  language  and  manner  of  speaking,  there  is  every 
thing  to  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  Uie  apostle  uses  these  words  here,  as  he  does 
elsewhere,  properly,  and  as  implying  a  supposition  of  sin,  chargeable  on  the 
subject,  and  exposing  to  punishment  He  speaks  of  condemnation  with  refer- 
ence to  sin,  as  what  comes  by  sin,  and  as  a  condemnation  to  death,  which 
seems  to  be  a  most  terrible  evil,  and  capital  punishment,  even  in  what  is  tem- 
poral and  visible ;  and  this  in  the  way  of  judgment  and  execution  of  justice,  in 
opposition  to  grace  or  favor,  and  rift  or  a  benefit  coming  by  favor.  And  sin 
and  offence,  transgression  and  disobedience,  are  over  and  over  again  spoken  of 
as  the  ground  of  the  condemnation,  and  of  the  capital  suffering  condemned  to, 
for  ten  verses  successively,  that  is,  in  every  verse  in  the  whole  paragraph,  with- 
out raising  one. 

The  v^ordsy  justification  and  righteousness^  are  explained  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in 
a  no  less  unreasonable  manner.  He  understands  jt^^t/Zco/ion,  in  ver.  18,  and 
righteousness^  in  xer,  19,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  suppose  them  to  belong  to  all, 
and  actually  to  be  applied  to  all  mankind,  good  and  bad,  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers ;  to  the  worst  enemies  of  God,  remaining  such,  as  well  as  his  peculiar 
favorites,  and  many  that  never  had  any  sin  imputed  to  them ;  meaning  thereby 
no  more  than  what  is  fulfilled  in  a  universal  resurrection  from  the  dead,  at  the 
last  day.*  Now  this  is  a  most  arbitrary,  forced  sense.  Though  these  terms  are 
used  everywhere,  all  over  the  New  Testament,  yet  nothing  l5ke  such  a  use  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  instance,  through  all  the  wntings  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists.  The  words  justify ,  juHif  cation,  and  righteousness,  as  from 
God  to  men,  are  never  used  but  to  signify  a  privilege  belonging  only  to  some, 
and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  distinguished  favorites.  This  apostle  in  particular, 
above  all  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  abounds  m  the  use  of  these 
terms ;  so  that  we  have  all  ima^nable  opportunity  to  understand  his  lan- 
guage, and  know  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  these  words :  but  he  never  else- 
where uses  them  in  the  sense  supposed  here,  nor  is  there  any  pretence  that  he 
does.  Above  all,  does  this  apostle  abound  in  the  use  of  these  terms  in  this 
epistle.  Justification  is  the  subject  he  had  been  upon  through  all  the  preceding 
part  of  the  epistle.  It  was  the  grand  subject  of  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  and 
the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  where  these  terms  are  continually  repeated. 
And  the  word,  justification,  is  constantly  used  to  signify  something  peculiar  to 
believers,  who  had  been  sinners;  implymg  some  reconciliation  and  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  special  privilege  in  nearness  to  God,  above  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Yea,  the  word  is  constantly  used  thus,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  explaba- 

^  So  pages  47,  49, 60,  61,  62,  and  other  placot. 
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tions,in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  this  epistle.  And  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  suppose  but  that  he  is  still  speaking  of  the  same  justification  and 
righteousness,  which  he  had  dwelt  upon  from  the  beginning  to  this  plac^.  He 
speaks  of  jtistifkation  and  righteousness  here,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  done  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle.  He  had  all  along  spoken  of 
justification  as  standing  in  relation  to  sin,  disobedience  to  God,  and  oflfence 
against  God,  and  so  he  does  here :  he  had  before  been  speaking  of  justification 
through  firee  grace,  and  so  he  does  here :  he  before  had  been  speaking  of  justi- 
fication through  righteousness,  as  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  so  he  does  here. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  very  chapter,  there  we  shall 
find  justification  spoken  of  just  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  rest  of  the  epistle ; 
which  is  also  supposed  by  our  author  in  his  exposition:  it  is  still jii^/yfco^um 
by  faith,  ju^ification  of  them  that  had  been  sinners,  justification  attended  with 
reconciliation,  justifcation  peculiar  to  them  that  had  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
in  their  liearts.  The  apostle's  foregoing  discourse  on  justification  by  grace 
through  faith,  and  what  he  had  so  greatly  insisted  on  as  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  thi^  doctrine,  even  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  in  their  original 
state,  is  plainly  what  introduces  this  discourse  in  the  latter  part  of  this  5th  oiap- 
ter ;  where  he  shows  how  all  mankind  came  to  be  sinful  and  miserable,  and  so  to 
need  this  grace  of  God,  and  righteousness  of  Christ  And  therefore  we  cannot, 
without  the  most  absurd  violence,  suppose  any  other  than  that  he  is  still  speak- 
ing of  the  B^me  justification. 

And  as  to  the  universal  expression  used  in  the  18th  verse,  "  By  the  right- 
eousness of  one,  the  firee  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justification  oi  life ;"  it  is 
needless  here  to  go  into  the  controversy  between  the  remonstrants  and  anti-re" 
monstrants,  concerning  universal  redemption,  and  their  different  interpretations 
of  this  place.  If  we  take  the  words  even  as  the  Arminians  do ;  yet,  in  their 
sense  of  them,  the  free  gift  comes  on  all  men  to  justification  only  conditionally  ; 
i.  e.  promded  they  believe,  repent,  &c.  But  in  our  author's  sense,  it  actually 
comes  on  all,  whether  they  believe  and  repent,  or  not ;  which  certainly  cannot 
be  inferred  from  the  universal  expression,  as  here  used.  Dr.  Taylor  himself 
supposes,  the  main  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  universal  phrase,  all  men,  is  to 
signify  that  the  benefits  of  Christ  shall  come  on  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.* 
And  he  supposes  that  the  many,  and  the  all,  here  signify  the  same :  but  it  is 
quite  certam,  that  all  the  benefits  here  spoken  of,  which  tibe  apostle  says  are  to 
the  many,  does  not  actually  come  upon  all  mankind;  as  particularly  the 
abounding  of  grace,  spoken  of  ver.  15,  The  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by 
grace,  hath  abounded  unto  the  many,  eig  tovg  noXXovg. 

This  abounding  of  grace  our  author  explains  thus :  "  A  rich  overplus  of 
grace,  in  erecting  a  new  dispensation,  furnished  with  a  glorious  fund  of  light, 
means  and  motives,"  p.  44.  But  will  any  pretend,  that  all  mankind  have  actu- 
ally  been  partakers  of  this  new  fund  of  light,  &c.?  How  were  the  many  mil- 
lions of  Indians,  on  the  American  side  of  the  globe,  partakers  of  it,  before  the 
Europeans  came  hither  ?  Yea*,  Dr.  Tajlor  himself  supposes,  all  that  is  meant  is, 
that  it  is  free  for  all  that  are  willing  to  accept  ofU.f  The  agreement  between 
Adam,  as  the  type  or  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come,  and  Christ  as  the  anti- 
type, appears  as  full  and  clear,  if  we  suppose  all  which  are  in  Christ  (to  use 
the  common  Scripture  phrase)  have  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  as  all  that  are 
in  Adam  have  the  sorrowfiil  fruit  of  his  disobedience.  The  Scripture  speaks  oi 
believers  as  the  seed  or  posterity  of  Christ,  GaL  iii.  29.    They  are  in  Christ 

•  PaKM  00, 61,     See  aliio  oontenti  of  thii  paragraph,  in  hit  notes  on  the  epistle, 
t  Notes  on  the  epistle,  p.  284. 
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bv  grace,  as  Adam's  posterity  are  in  him  by  nature :  the  one  are  in  the^r^^ 
Adam  naiwaUy^  as  the  other  are  in  the  second  Adam  spiritrudly :  exactly 
agreeable  to  the  representation  this  apostle  makes  of  the  matter,  1  Cor.  xv.  46 
— 49.  The  spiritual  seed  are  those  which  this  apostle  often  represents  as  ChrisPs 
body :  and  the  ot  nolkoi  here  spoken  of  as  made  righteous  by  Christ's  obedience 
are  doubtless  the  same  with  the  ot  nolkoi  which  he  speaks  of  in  chap.  xii.  5 : 
We  J  beinsr  many^  are  one  body  ;  or,  we,  the  many,  ot  noXXoi  €v  cmfia  BOfut.  And 
again,  1  Cor.  x.  17,  sif  amfia  oi  nolkoi  lofiev.  And  the  same  which  the  apostle 
had  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Rom.  iv.  18,  compared  with  Gen.  xv.  5. 

Dr.  Taylor  much  insists  on  that  place,  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22,  "  Fot  since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead :  for  as  in 
Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ;"  to  confirm  his  suppositions, 
that  the  apostle  here  in  the  5th  of  Romans,  spealan^  of  the  death  and  condem* 
nation  which  come  by  Adam,  has  respect  only  to  me  death  we  all  die,  when 
this  life  ends :  and  that  by  the  justification  and  life  which  come  by  (Christ,  he 
has  respect  only  to  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  But  it  is  observa- 
ble, that  his  argument  is  wholly  built  on  these  two  suppositions,  viz.  First, 
That  the  resurrection  meant  by  the  apostle,  m  that  place  in  the  1  Cor.  xv.,  is 
the  resurrection  of  all  mankind,  both  just  and  unjust.  Secondly,  That  the  oppo- 
fflte  consequences  of  Adam's  an,  and  Christ's  oliedience,  spoken  of  here  in  Rom. 
v.,  are  the  very  same,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  are  spoken  of  there.  But 
there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  either  of  these  things  to  be  true. 

1.  There  is  no  evidence,  that  the  resurrection  there  spoken  of,  is  the  resur- 
rection both  of  the  just  and  unjust;  but  abundant  evidence  of  the  contrary. 
The  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
rarely  included  in  the  meanmg  of  the  word ;  it  being  esteemed  not  worthy  to 
be  called  a  rising  to  life,  being  only  for  a  great  increase  of  the  misery  and  dark- 
ness of  eternal  death :  and  therefore  by  the  resurrection  is  most  commonly 
meant  a  rismg  to  life  and  happiness ;  as  may  be  observed  in  Matth.  xxil  30 — 
Luke  XX.  35, 46— John  vi.  39,  40,  54— Philip,  iii.  11,  and  other  places.  The 
saints  are  called  the  children  of  the  resurrectiony  as  Dr.  Taylor  observes  in 
his  note  on  Rom.  viii.  11,  And  it  is  exceeding  evident,  that  it  is  the  resurrec- 
tion to  life  and  happiness,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  in  this  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22. 
It  appears  by  each  of  the  three  foregoing  verses,  ver.  18, "  Then  they  which  are 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ  (i.  e.  the  saints)  are  perished."  Ver.  19,  **  If  in  this  life  only 
we  (Christians  or  apostles)  have  hope  in  Christ  (and  have  no  resurrection  and 
eternal  life  to  hope  for),  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable."  Ver.  20,  "  But 
now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  is  become  the  Jirst  fruits  of  them  that 
slept"  He  is  the  forerunner  and  first  firuits  only  with  respect  to  them  that  are 
his ;  who  are  to  follow  him,  and  partake  with  nim  in  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  his  resurrection :  but  he  is  not  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  shall  come  forth  to 
the  resurrection  of  damnation.  It  also  appears  by  the  verse  immediately  fol- 
lowing, ver.  23,  "  But  every  man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ  the  first  fruits,  and 
afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming."  The  same  is  plain  by  what  is 
said  in  verses  29,  30,  31  and  32,  and  by  all  that  is  said  from  the  35di  verse  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  for  twenty-three  verses  together.  It  there  expressly  ap- 
pears, that  the  apostle  is  speaking  onl^  6(  a  rising  to  glory,  with  a  glorious 
body,  as  the  little  grain  that  is  sown,  being  quickened,  rises  a  beautiful  flourish- 
ing plant  He  there  speaks  of  the  different  degrees  of  glory  among  them  that 
shall  rise,  and  compares  it  to  the  different  d^rees  of  glory  among  the  celestial 
luminaries.  The  resurrection  which  he  treats  of,  is  expressly  a  being  raised  in 
incorruptionj  in  glory,  in  power,  with  a  spiritual  body,  having  the  image  of  the 
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second  rrumy  the  spiritual  and  heavtoly  Adam ;  a  resurrection  iirhereiii  this  cot* 
ruptUde  shall  put  on  incorrupHonf  and  this  mortal  put  on  immortalUyy  and  death 
he  swallotoed  up  in  victory,  and  the  saints  shall  gloriously  triumph  over  that  last 
enemy.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  says,  that  which  is  in  effect  owning  the  resurrection 
here  spoken  of  is  only  of  the  righteous;  for  it  is  expressly  a  resurrection,  er 
a&avaauiv,  and  agp^a^wt,  Ter.  53  and  42.  But  Dr.  Taylor  says, "  These  are  never 
attributed  to  the  wicked  in  Scripture.*  So  that  when  the  apostle  says  here, 
'^  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Chnst  shall  all  be  made  aUve ;"  it  is  as  much  as  if 
he  had  said,  As  in  Ad4im  we  all  die,  and  our  bodies  are  sown  in  corruption,  in 
dishonor,  and  in  weakness ;  so  in  Christ  we  all  (we  Christians,  whom  I  have 
all  along  been  speaking  of)  shall  be  raised  in  power,  glory,  and  incorruption, 
spiritual  and  heavenly,  con/vrmed  to  the  second  Adam.  "  For  as  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,"  ver.  49. 
Which  clearly  explains  and  determines  his  meaning  in  verses  21,  22. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  benefit  by  the  second  Adam,  spoken  of  in 
Rom.  v.,  is  the  very  same  (containing  neither  more  or  less)  as  the  resurrection 
spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  xv.  It  is  no  evidence  of  it,  that  the  benefit  is  opposed  to  the 
death  that  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like  manner  in  both  places.  The  resur- 
rection to  eternal  liife,  though  it  be  not  the  whole  of  that  salvation  and  happiness 
which  comes  by  the  second  Adam,  jet  it  is  that  wherein  this  salvation  is  prind* 
pally  obtained.  The  time  of  the  saints'  glorious  resurrection  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  proper  time  of  the  saints'  salvation,  the  day  of  their  redemption,  the  time 
of  their  adoption,  glory,  and  recompense.  (As  in  Luke  xiv.  14,  and  xxi.  28, 
Rom.  viii.  23,  Eph.  iv.  30,  Coloss.  lii.  4,  2  Thess.  i.  7,  2  Tim.  iv.  8,  1  Pet  L 
13,  and  v.  4,  1  John  iii.  2,  and  other  places.)  All  that  salvation  and  happiness 
which  is  given  before,  is  only  a  prelibation  and  earnest  of  their  great  reward. 
Well  therefore  may  that  consummate  salvation  bestowed  on  them,  be  set  in  op- 
position to  the  death  and  ruin  which  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like  manner  as 
the  whole  of  their  salvation  is  opposed  to  the  same  in  Rom.  v.  Dr.  Taylor  him- 
self observes,!  "  That  the  revival  and  resurrection  of  tlie  body,  is  frequently  put 
for  our  advancement  to  eternal  hfe."  It  bemg  the  highest  part,  it  is  often  put 
for  the  whole. 

This  notion,  as  if  the  justification,  righteousness,  and  life  spoken  of  in  Rom. 
V.  implied  the  resurrection  to  damnation,  is  not  only  without  ground  from  Scrip- 
ture, but  contrary  to  reason.  For  those  things  are  there  spoken  of  as  great  ben- 
efits, by  the  grace  and  free  gift  of  God ;  but  this  is  the  contrary,  in  the  highest 
dej^ee  possible,  being  the  most  consummate  and  infinite  calamity.  To  obviate 
this,  our  author  supposes  the  resurrection  of  all  to  be  a  great  benefit  in  itself ^ 
though  turned  into  a  calamity  by  the  sin  and  folly  of  obstinate  sinners,  who  abuse 
God's  goodness.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  since  Adam,  have  never 
had  opportimity  to  abuse  this  goodness,  it  having  never  been  known  to  them. 
Men  cannot  abuse  a  kindness,  which  they  never  had  either  in  possession,  promise, 
offer,  or  some  intimation ;  but  a  resurrection  is  made  known  only  by  divine  rev- 
elation, which  few  comparatively  have  enjoyed.  So  that  as  to  such  wicked  men 
as  die  in  lands  of  darkness,  if  their  resurrection  comes  at  all  by  Christ,  it  comes 
from  him,  and  to  them,  only  as  a  curse,  and  not  as  a  blessing ;  for  it  never  comes 
to  them  at  all  by  any  conveyance,  ^ant,  ^omise,  or  offer,  or  any  thing  by  which 
they  can  claim  it,  or  know  any  thmg  of  it,  till  it  comes  as  an  infinite  calamity, 
past  all  remedy. 

VIII.    In  a  peculiar  manner  is  there  an  unreasonable  violence  used  in  c^ 

*■  Note  on  Rom.  viii.  ST.  t  Nolo  on  Ron.  \m.  11. 
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author's  explanation  of  the  words  sinners  and  sinnedj  in  the  paragraph  before  us. 
He  says,  ^^  These  words.  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinnersy 
mean  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  by  one  man's  disobedience,  the  many  were 
made  subject  to  death  by  the  judicial  act  of  God.'^  And  he  says  in 
the  same  place,  **  By  death  most  certainly  is  meant  no  other  than  the  death  and 
mortality  common  to  all  mankind."  And  those  words,  verse  12,  For  thai  ail 
have  sinned,  he  thus  explains,  "  All  men  became  sinners^  as  all  mankind  are 
brought  into  a  state  of  suffering."! 
Here  I  observe : 

1.  The  main  thing,  by  wluch  he  justifies  such  interpretations,  is,  that  sin,  in 
various  instances,  is  used  for  suffering,  in  the  Old  Testament^  To  which  I  re* 
ply,  though  it  be  tme  that  the  word  Chattaahj  signifies  both  sin,  and  a  sin  offer- 
m^ ;  and  this,  and  some  other  Hebrew  words,  which  signij^  sin,  iniquity,  and 
wickedness,  are  sometimes  put  for  the  effect  or  punishment  of  iniquity,  by  a  met- 
onymy of  the  cause  for  the  effect ;  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  these  word»  are 
ever  used  for  enduring  suffering,  where  the  suffering  is  not  spoken  of  under  any 
notion  of  a  punishment  of  sin,  or  a  fruit  of  Good's  anger  for  sin,  or  of  any  impu- 
tation of  guilt,  or  under  any  notion  of  sin's  bemg  at  all  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
sufferer,  or  the  suffering's  being  at  all  of  the  nature  of  any  recompense,  compen- 
sation, or  satisfaction  for  sin.  And  therefore  none  of  the  instances  he  mentions, 
come  up  to  his  purpose.  When  IiOt  is  commanded  to  leave  Sodom,  that  he 
might  not  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the  city,  meaning  in  that  fire,  which 
was  the  effect  and  punishment  of  the  iniquity  of  the  city ;  this  is  quite  another 
thing,  than  if  that  fire  came  on  the  city  in  general,  as  no  punishment  at  all,  nor 
as  any  fruit  of  a  charge  of  iniquity  on  the  city,  or  of  Qod's  displeasure  for  their 
sin,  but  as  a  token  of  God's  favor  to  the  inhabitants ;  which  is  what  is  supposed 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  mankind ;  it  being  introduced  only  as  a  benefit,  on 
the  foot  of  a  covenant  of  grace.  And  especiafly  is  this  quite  another  thing,  than 
if,  in  the  expression  used,  the  iniquity  had  been  ascribed  to  Lot ;  and  God,  in- 
stead of  saying.  Lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the  cUy,  bad  said,  Lest 
thou  be  consumed  in  thine  iniquity,  or,  Lest  thou  sin,  or  be  inade  a  sinner. 
Whereas  the  expression  is  such,  as  does  expressly  remove  the  iniquity  spoken  of 
from  Lot,  and  fix  it  on  another  subject,  viz.,  the  city.  The  place  cited  by  our 
author  in  Jer.  h.  is  exactly  parallel.  And  as  to  what  Abimelech  says  to  Abra- 
ham, "  What  have  I  offended  thee,  that  thou  hast  brought  on  me,  and  on  my 
kingdom,  a  great  sin  ?  It  is  manifest,  Abimelech  was  afraid  that  God  was 
angry,  for  what  he  had  done  to  Sarah  ;  or,  wquld  have  been  angry  with  him, 
if  he  had  done  what  he  was  about  to  do,  as  imputing  sin  to  him  for  it :  which  is 
a  ^uite  different  thing  from  callm?  some  calamity,  sin,  under  no  notion  of  Its 
being  any  punishment  of  sin,  nor  in  the  least  degree  from  God's  displeasure. 
And  so  with  regard  to  every  place  our  author  cites  in  the  margin,  it  is  plain, 
that  what  is  meant  in  each  of  them,  is  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  not  some  suf- 
fering which  is  no  punbhment  at  all.  And  as  to  the  instances  he  mentions  in 
his  Supplementj  p.  8,  the  two  that  look  most  favorable  to  his  design,  are  those 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  39,  and  2  Kings  vii.  9.  With  r^pect  to  the  former,  where  Jacob 
says,  That  which  was  torn  of  beasts,  Anochi-achattenah,  Dr.  Taylor  is  pleased 
to  translate  it,  /  was  the  sinner  ;  but  properly  rendered,  it  is,  /  expiated  it ;  the 
verb  in  Pihel  properly  signifying  to  expiate  ;  and  the  plain  meaning  is,  /  bore 
the  blame  of  it,  and  u)as  miged  to  pay  for  it,  as  being  supposed  to  be  lost  through 
my  fault  or  neglect :  which  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  suffering  without  any 

•  Page  30.        t  Page  64»  and  elaewtere.         t  Page  34. 
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supposition  of  fault.  And  as  to  the  latter  place,  where  the  lepers  say,  "  Thin 
day  is  a  day  of  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peace :  if  we  tarry  till  morning 
iome  mischief  will  befall  us :"  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  Umetzaanu  gnavan,  **  Inioui- 
ty  will  find  us,"  that  is,  some  punishment.of  our  fault  will  come  upon  us.  Else^ 
where  such  phrases  are  used,  as.  Your  iniquity  trill  find  you  out^  and  the  like. 
But  certainly  this  is  a  different  thing  from  suffering  without  fault,  or  supposition 
of  fault.  And  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  verb  in  Hiphil,  hirskiang^  is  ever  pot 
for  condemuy  in  any  other  sense  than  condemning  for  sin,  or  guilt,  or  suppc^ed 
guilt  belonging  to  the  subject  condenmed.  This  word  is  used  in  the  participle 
of  Hiphil,  to  signify  condemning^  in  Prov.  xvii.  15,  "  He  that  justifieth  the  wick- 
ed, and  he  that  condemneth  the  just,  even  both  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.'' 
This  Dr.  Taylor  observes,  as  if  it  were  to  his  purpose,  when  he  is  endeavoring 
to  show,  that  in  this  place,  in  the  5th  of  Romans,  the  apostle  speaks  of  God  him- 
self as  condemning  the  just ^  or  perfectly  innocent,  in  a  parallel  signification  of 
terms.  Nor  is  any  instance  produced,  wherein  the  verb  m,  which  is  used  by 
the  apostle  when  he  says,  Ml  have  sinned^  is  anywhere  used  in  our  author's 
sense,  for  being  brought  into  a  state  of  suffering,  and  that  not  as  a  punishment 
for  sin,  or  as  any  thing  arisbg  from  God's  displeasure ;  much  less  for  being  the 
subject  of  what  comes  only  as  the  fiuit  of  divine  love,  and  as  a  benefit  of  the 
highest  nature.*  Nor  can  any  thing  like  this  sense  of  the  verb  be  found  in  the 
whole  Bible. 

2.  If  there  had  been  any  thing  like  such  a  use  of  the  words,  sin  and  sinner, 
as  our  author  supposes,  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  use  of 
them  is  quite  alien  from  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  Where  can  an 
instance  be  produced  of  an^  thing  like  it,  in  any  one  place,  besides  what  is  pre- 
tended in  this  ?  And  particular^,  where  else  shall  we  find  these  words  and 
phrases  used  in  such  a  sense  in  any  of  this  apostle's  writings  ?  We  have 
enough  of  his  writings,  by  which  to  learn  his  language  and  way  of  speaking 
about  «n,  condemnaMony  ptmishmenty  death^  and  suffering.  He  wrote  much 
more  of  the  New  Testament  than  any  other  person.  He  very  often  has  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  condemrustiony  but  where  does  he  express  it  by  being  made  sin- 
ners? Especially  how  far  is  he  elsewhere  from  using  such  a  phrase,  to  signify 
a  being  condemned  without  guilt,  or  any  imputation  or  supposition  of  guilt  ' 
Vastly  more  still  is  it  remote  from  his  language,  so  to  use  the  verb  «n,  and  to 
say,  man  sinneth^  or  has  sinnedy  though  hereby  meaning  nothing  more  nor  less, 
than  that  he,  by  sl  judicial  adj  is  condemned^  on  the  foot  of  a  dispensation  of 

fraccy  to  receive  a  great  favor  I  He  abundantly  uses  the  words  sin  and  sinner; 
is  writings  are  full  of  such  terms;  but  where  else  does  he  use  them  in  such  a 
sense  ?  He  has  much  occasion  in  his  epistles  to  speak  of  deaths  temporal  and 
eternal ;  he  has  much  occasion  to  speak  oist^ering^of  all  kinds,  in  this  world, 
and  the  world  to  come ;  but  where  does  he  call  these  things  Wn,  and  denominate 
innocent  men  sinners^  or  say,  they  have  sinnedy  meaning  that  they  are  brought 
into  a  state  of  suffering  ?  If  the  apostle,  because  he  was  a  Jew,  was  so  addict- 
ed to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  as  thus  in  one  paragraph  to  repeat  this  particular  He- 
braism,  which  at  most,  is  comparatively  rare  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 
strange  that  never  any  thing  like  it  should  appear  anywhere  else  in  liis  wri- 
tings ;  and  especially  that  he  should  never  fall  into  sucn  a  way  of  speaking  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  to  Jews  only,  who  were  most  used  to  the  He- 
brew idiom.  And  why  does  Christ  never  use  such  language  in  any  of  his 
speeches,  though  he  was  booi  and  brought  up  amongst  the  Jews,  and  delivered 
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almost  all  his  ^seeches  only  to  Jews?  And  why  do  none  of  the  rest  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  ever  use  it^  who  were  all  bom  and  educated  Jews 
(at  least  all  excepting  Luke),  and  some  of  them  wrote  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Jews  ? 

It  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  what  liberty  is  taken,  and  boldness  used  with  this 
s^postle;  such  words  BScLfioQioXo^,  afUiQtav<o,x(Hfiay  xatcat^ifia,  dtxcuoco,  dixattoci^'^ 
and  words  of  the  same  root  and  signification,  are  words  abundantly  used  by  him 
elsewhere  m  this  and  other  epistles,  and  also  when  speaking,  as  he  is  here,  of 
Christ's  redemption  and  atonement,  and  of  the  general  sinfulness  of  mankind, 
and  of  the  condemnation  of  sinners,  and  of  justification  b^  Christ,  and  of  death 
as  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  of  life  and  restoration  to  life  by  Christ,  as  here ; 
yet  nowhere  are  any  of  these  words  used,  but  in  a  sense  very  remote  from 
what  is  supposed  here.  .  However,  in  this  place  these  terms  must  have  a  distin- 
guiskedf  singular  sense  found  out  for  them,  and  annexed  to  them !  A  new  Ian* 
guage  must  be  coined  for  the  apostle,  which  he  is  evidently  quite  unused  to,  and 
put  into  his  mouth  on  this  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  evading  this  clear,  precise, 
and  abundant  testimony  of  his,  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.. 

3.'  The  putting  such  a  sense  on  the  word  m,  in  this  place,  is  not  only  to. 
make  the  apostle  greatly  to  disagree  with  himself  in  the  language  he  uses  every* 
where  else,  but  also  to  disagree  with  himself  no  less  in  the  language  he  uses  in 
this  very  passage.  He  often  here  uses  the  word  sin^  and  other  words  plainly  of 
the  same  design  and  import,  such  as  transgression^  discbediencej  offence.  No- 
thing can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  are  h^e  used  as  several  names  of 
the  same  thing ;  for  they  are  used  interchangeably,  and  put  one  for  another,,  as 
will  be  manifest  only  on  the  cast  of  an  eye  dn  the  place.  And  these  words  aro 
used  no  less  than  seventeen  times  in  this  one  paragraph.  Perhaps  we  shall  find 
no  place  in  the  whole  Bible,  in  which  the  word  «m,  and  other  words  synony<* 
mous,  are  used  so  often  in  so  little  compass ;  and  in  all  the  instances,  in  the  pro« 
per  sense,  as  signifying  moral  £vUy  and  even  so  understood  by  Dr.  Taylor  him* 
self  (as  appears  by  his  ovm  expootion)  but  only  in  these  two  places ;  where  in 
the  midst  of  all,  to  evade  a  clear  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  Ori^nal  Sin,  ano- 
ther meaning  must  be  found  out,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  uses 
the  word  in  a  sense  entirely  different,  signifying  something  that  neither  implies 
nor  supposes  any  moral  evd  at  all  in  the  subject. 

Here  it  is  very  remaricable^  the  gentleman  who  so  greatly  insisted  upon  it, 
that  the  word  deaik  must  needs  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  throughout  this 
paragraph;  vea,  that  it  is  evidently ,  dearly y  and  infallibly  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
apostle  is  still  discourang  on  the  same  subject ;  yet  can,  vnthout  the  least  difK- 
culty,  suppose  the  word  m,  to  be  used  so  differently  in  the  very  same  passage, 
wherein  the  apostle  is  discoursmg  on  the  same  thing.  Let  us  take  that  one  in- 
stance in  verse  12,  "  Wheref(M-e  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin^  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinjied.*^  Here 
by  sin^  implied  in  the  wwd  sinnedy  in  the  end  of  the  sentence,  our  author  under- 
stands something  perfectly  and  altogether  diverse  from  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  sin,  not  only  in  the  same  discourse  on  the  same  subject,  but  twice  in  the 
former  part  of  the  very  same  sentence,  of  which  this  latter  part  is  not  only  the 
conclusion,  but  the  explication ;  and  also  entirely  different  rom  the  use  of  the 
word  twice  in  the  next  sentence,  wherein  the  apostle  is  still  most  plainly  dis- 
coursing on  the  same  subject,  as  is  not  denied :  and  in  the  next  sentence  to  that 
(verse  14)  the  apostle  uses  the  very  same  verb  sinnedy  and  as  signifying  the 
committing  of  moral  evil,  as  our  author  himself  understands  it.  Afterwards 
(verse  19)  the  apostle  uses  the  word  sinners,  which  our  author  supposes  to  ^ 
Vol   II.  67 
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in  somewhat  of  a  different  sense  still.  So  that  here  is  the  utmost  Yiolence  of 
the  kind  that  can  be  conceived  of,  to  make  out  a  scheme  against  the  plainest 
evidence,  in  changing  the  meaning  of  a  word  backward  and  forward,  in  one 
paragraph,  all  about  qne  thing,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  sentences, 
coming  over  and  over  in  quick  repetitions,  with  a  variety  of  other  synonymous 
words  to  fix  its  signification  ;  besides  the  continued  use  of  the  word  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  chapter,  and  in  all  the  preceding  part  of  this  epistle,  and  the 
continued  use  of  it  in  the  next  chapter,  and  in  the  next  to  that,  and  the  8th 
chapter  following  that,  and  to  the  end  of  the  epistle ;  in  none  of  which  places 
it  is  pretended,  but  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  proper  sense,  by  our  author  in 
his  paraphrases  and  notes  on  the  whole  epistle.* 

But  indeed  we  need  go  no  further  than  that  one,  verse  12.  What  the 
apostle  means  by  sin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  is  evident  with  the  utmost 
plainness,  by  comparing  it  with  the  former  part ;  one  part  answering  to  an- 
other, and  the  last  clause  exegetical  of  the  former.  "  Wherefore  as  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  (or,  unto  which)  all  have  sinned."  Here  sin  and  death  are 
spoken  of  in  the  former  part,  and  sin  and  death  are  spoken  of  m  the  latter  part; 
the  two  parts  of  the  sentence  so  answering  one  another,  that  the  same  things 
are  apparently  meant  by  sin  and  death  in  both  parts. 

And  besides,  to  interpret  sinning^  here,  of  falling  under  the  suffering  of 
death,  is  yet  the  more  violent  and  unreasonable,  because  the  apostle  in  this  veiy 
place  does  once  and  again  distinguish  between  sin  and  death  ;  plainly  speak- 
mg  of  one  as  the  enect,  and  the  other  the  cause.  So  in  the  21st  vei^, 
"  That  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  denth  y"  and  in  the  12th  verse, "  Sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  hj  sin,^^  And  this  plain  distinction  holds  through  all  the 
discourse,  as  between  death  and  the  ojfmc«,  ver.  15,  and  ver.  17,  and  between 
the  offence  and  condemnationy  ver.  18. 

4.  Though  we  should  omit  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
apostle  uses  the  words  m,  sinned^  &c.,  in  other  places,  and  in  other  parts  of 
ibis  discourse,  yet  Dr.  Taylor's  interpretation  of  them  would  be  very  absurd. 

The  case  stands  thus :  according  to  his  exposition,  we  are  said  to  have  sin- 
ned by  an  tgiioe  verb,  as  though  we  had  actively  sinned ',  yet  this  is  not  spoken 
truly  and  properly,  but  it  is  put  figuratively  for  our  becommg  anners  passively , 
our  being  made  or  amsUtuted  sinners.  Yet  again,  not  that  we  do  truly  become 
sinners  passively^  or  are  really  made  sinners,  by  any  thing  that  God  does  ;  this 
also  is  ohly  a  figurative  or  tropical  representation  \  and  the  meaning  is  only,  we 
are  condem/nedy  and  treated  as  if  we  were  sinnefs.  Not  indeed  that  we  are 
properly  condemned,  for  God  never  truly  condemns  the  innocent :  but  this  also 
IS  only  a  figurative  representation  of  the  thing.  It  is  hut  as  it  were  condemn- 
ing ;  because  it  is  appointing  to  death,  a  terrible  evil,  as  if  it  were  a  punish- 
ment. But  then,  in  reality,  here  is  no  appointment  to  a  terrible  evil,  or  any 
evil  at  2^11 ;  but  truly  io  :a  benefit,  a  great  benefit :  and  so,  in  representing  death 
as  a  punishment  or  calamity  condemned  to,  janother  figure  or  trope  is  made  use 

*  Agreeably  to  this  manner,  our  author,  in  explaining  the  7th  chapter  of  Romans,  understands  the 
pronoun  /,  or  m«,  used  by  the  apostle  in  that  one  rontinued  disoouise,  in  no  less  than  six  different  sen- 
ses, i'e  takes  it  in  the  1st  verse  to  sicnify  the  Aoostle  Paul  himself.  In  the  8th,  9ih,  10th  and  lllh 
Terses,  for  the  people  of  the  Jews,  through  all  ages,  uoth  before  and  after  Moses,  especially  the  carnal, 
ungorily  part  of  them.  In  the  I3th  verse  for  an  objecting  Jew  entering  into  a  dialogue  with  the  apostle. 
In  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  20th,  and  latter  part  of  the  25th  verse,  it  is  understood  in  two  diffierrnt  senses,  for 
two  r*  in  the  same  penton ;  one,  a  man's  renson ;  and  the  other,  his  passions  and  carnal  appetites.  And 
in  the  seventh  and  former  part  of  the  last  verse,  for  us  Christians  in  general ;  or,  for  all  that  enjoy  the 
word  of  God,  the  law  and  the  gospel :  and  these  different  senses,  the  most  of  them  strangely  mteraiixed 
sod  interchanged  backwards  and  forwards. 
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of,  and  an  exceedmg  bold  one ;  for,  as  we  are  appointed  to  it,  it  is  so  far  from 
being  an  «vil  or  punishment,  that  it  is  really  a  javor^  and  that  of  the  highest 
nature,  appointed  by  mere  grace  and  love,  though  it  s^e^ns  to  be  a  calamity. 
Thus  we  have  tropes  and  figures  multiplied,  one  upon  the  back  of  another ;  and 
all  in  that  one  word,  sinnA  ;  according  to  the  manner,  as  it  is  supposed,  the 
apostle  uses  it  We  have  a  figurative  representation^  not  of  a  reality,  but  of  a 
figurative  represerUati^on.  Neither  is  this  a  representation  of  a  reality,  but  of 
another  thing  that  still  is  but  ?l  figurative  representation  of  something  else  :  yea, 
even  this  something  else  is  still  but  hfigure^  and  one  that  is  very  harsh  andl  far 
fetched.  So  that  here  we  have  a  figure  to  represent  a  figure^  even  a  figure 
of  a  figure,  representine  some  very  remote  figure^  which  most  obscurely  repre- 
sents^ the  thing  intended  ;  if  the  most  terrme  evil  can  indeed  be  said  at  all  to 
represent  the  contrary  good  of  the  highest  kind.  And  now,  what  cannot  be 
made  of  any  place  of  Scripture,  in  such  a  way  of  managing  it,  as  this  ?  And 
is  there  any  hope  of  ever  deciding  any  controversy  by  the  Scripture,  in  the  way 
of  using  sudi  a  license  with  the  Scripture,  in  order  to  force  it  to  a  compliance 
with  our  own  schemes  1  If  the  apostle  indeed  uses  language  after  so  strange 
a  manner  in  this  place,  it  is  perhaps  such  an  instance,  as  not  only  there  is  not 
he  like  of  it  in  all  the  Bible  besides,  but  perhaps  in  no  writing  whatsoever.  And 
this,  not  in  any  parabolical,  visionary,  or  prophetic  description,  in  which  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  representations  are  wont  to  be  made  use  en ;  nor  in  a  dramatic 
or  poetical  representation,  in  which  a  great  license  is  often  taken,  and  bold 
figures  are  oonmionly  to  be  expected :  but  it  is  in  a  familiar  letter,  wherein  the 
apostle  is  delivering  gospel  instruction,  as  a  minister  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  wherein,  as  he  professes,  he  delivers  divine  truth  without  the  vail  of  ancient 
figiu-es  and  similitudes,  and  uses  great  plainness  of  speech :  and  in  a  discourse 
that  is  wholly  didactic,  narrative,  and  argumentative ;  evidently  setting  himself 
to  explain  the  doctrine  he  is  upon,  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  it,  with  a  great 
variety  of  expressions,  turning  it  as  it  were  on  every  side,  to  make  bis  mean- 
ing plain,  and  to  fix  in  his  readers  the  ex^ct  notion  of  what  he  intends.  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  observes,*  ''  This  apostle  takes  great  care  to  guard  and  explain 
every  part  of  his  subject :  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  he  has  left  no  part  of  it 
unexplained  or  unguarded.  Never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in 
this  than  he.  Sometimes  he  writes  notes  on  a  sentence  liable  to  exception,  and 
wanting  explanation."  fNow  I  think,  this  care  and  exactness  of  the  apostle 
nowhere  appears  more  man  in  the  place  we  are  upoa  Nay,  I  scarcely  know 
another  instance  equal  to  this,  of  the  apostle's  care  to  be  well  understood,  by 
being  very  particular,  explicit  and  precise,  setting  the  matter  forth  in  every 
light,  ffoing  over  and  over  again  with  his  doctrine,xlearly  to  exhibit,  and  fully  > 
to  settle  aim  determine  the  thing  which  he  aims  at. 


SECTION    II. 


Some  Observations  on  the  Connection,  Scope,  and  Sense  of  thcs  remarkable  para- 
graph in  Rom.  v.  With  some  Reflections  on  the  Evidence  which  we  here  have  of 
3ie  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

The  connection  of  this  remarkable  paragraph  with  the  foregoing  discourse 
m  this  epistle,  is  not  obscure  and  difficult,  nor  to  be  sought  for  at  a  distance. 

•  Pk«fa«e  to  Paimpb.  ^  146»  4a 
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It  may  be  plainly  seen,  only  by  a  general  glance  on  things  which  went  before, 
from  the  beginnmg  of  the  epistle :  and  indeed  what  is  said  immediately  before 
in  the  same  chapter,  leads  directly  to  it.  The  apostle  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  epistle  had  largely  treated  of  the  sinfulness  and  misery  of  all  mankind, 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles.  He  had  particularly  spoken  of  the  depravity  and 
ruin  of  mankind  in  their  natural  state^  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter ; 
representing  them  as  being  sinners,  ungodlj/y  enemies^  exposed  to  di\ine  wraih, 
and  without  strength.  No  wonder  now,  this  leads  him  to  observe,  how  this  so 
great  and  deplorable  an  event  came  to  pass ;  how  this  universal  sin  and  ruin 
came  into  the  world.  And  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in  particular,  who,  though 
they  might  allow  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  in  their  own  profession,  yet  were 
strongly  prejudiced  against  what  was  implied  in  it,  or  evidently  followed  firom 
it,  with  regard  to  themselves :  in  this  respect  they  were  prejudiced  against  the 
doctrine  of  universal  sinfulness,  and  exposedness  to  wrath  by  nature,  looking 
on  themselves  as  by  nature  holy,  and  favorites  of  God,  because  they  were  the 
children  of  Abraham ;  and  with  them  the  apostle  had  labored  most  in  the  fore- 
going part  of  the  epistle,  to  convince  them  of  their  bein^  by  nature  as  anfui, 
and  as  much  the  children  of  wrath,  as  the  Gentiles : — f  say,  with  regard  to 
them,  it  was  exceeding  proper,  and  what  the  apostle's  design  most  naturally 
led  him  to,  to  take  off  their  eyes  from  their  fatiier  Abraham,  who  was  their 
father  in  distinction  from  other  nations,  and  direct  them  to  their  father  Adam, 
who  was  the  common  father  of  mankind,  and  equally  of  Jews  and  G«^ile& 
And  when  he  was  entered  on  this  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  sin  and  ruin,  or 
death,  to  all  mankind  from  Adam,  no  wonder  if  he  thought  it  needful  to  be 
somewhat  particular  in  if,  seeing  he  wrote  to  Jews  and  CSrentiles ;  the  former 
of  which  had  been  brought  up  under  the  prejudices  of  a  proud  opinion  of  them- 
selves, as  a  holy  people  by  nature,  and  the  latter  had  been  educated  in  total 
ignorance  of  all  things  of  this  kind. 

Again,  the  apostle  had,  from  the  banning  of  the  epistle,  been  endeavoring 
to  evince  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  mankind  on  the  free  grace  of  God  for 
salvation,  and  the  greatness  of  this  ^ace;  and  particularly  in  the  former  part 
of  this  chapter.  The  greatness  of  this  grace  he  ^ows  especially  by  two  thii^ 
( 1.)  The  universal  corruption  and  misery  of  mankind ;  as  in  all  the  forgoing 
chapters,  and  in  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  verses  of  this  chapter.  (2.) 
The  greatness  of  the  benefits  which  believers  receive,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
glory  they  have  hope  of.  So  .especially  in  verses  1,  2,  3, 4, 5,  and  11th  of  this 
chapter.  And  here,  in  this  place  we  are  upon,  from  verse  12  to  the  end,  he  is 
still  on  the  same  design  of  magnifying  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  same  thing,  viz^ 
the  favor,  life,  and  happiness  which  believers  in  Christ  receive ;  speaking  here 
of  the  grace  of  God,  the  g\ft  by  grace,  the  abounding  of  grace,  and  the  reign  of 
grace.  And  he  still  sets  forth  the  fireedom  and  riches  of  grace  by  the  same  two 
arguments,  viz.,  the  universal  sinfulness  and  ruin  of  mankind,  all  having 
sinned,  all  being  naturally  exposed  to  death,  judgment  and  condemnation ;  and 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  benefit  received,  being  far  greater  than  the  misery 
which  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  and  abounding  beyond  it.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  the  apostle's  scope,  to  suppose,  that  the  benefit  which  we 
have  by  Christ,  as  the  antitype  of  Adam,  here  mainly  insisted  on,  is  without  any 
grace  at  all,  being  only  a  restoration  to  life  of  such  as  never  deserved  death. 
Another  thing  observable  in  the  apostle's  scope  from  the  beginnmg  of  the 
epinle,  is,  he  endeavors  to  show  the  greatness  and  absoluteness  of  the  depen- 
dence of  all  mankind  on  the  redemption  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  for  justifi- 
cation and  hte,  that  he  might  ma/gnify  and  eo^  the  Redeemer ;  which  design 
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his  whole  heart  was  swallowed  up  in,  and  may  be  lodced  upon  as  the  main  de- 
sign of  the  whole  epistle.  And  this  is  what  he  had  been  upon  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  chapter ;  inferring  it  from  the  same  argument,  the  utter  sinfubess 
and  ruin  of  all  men.  And  he  is  evidently  still  on  the  same  thing  in  this  place, 
from  the  12th  verse  to  the  wid ;  speaking  of  the  same  justification  and  righteous- 
ness, which  he  had  dwelt  on  before,  and  not  another  totally  diverse.  No  wonder, 
when  the  apostle  is  treating  so  fully  and  largely  of  our  restoration,  righteousness, 
and  life  by  Christ,  that  he  is  led  by  it  to  consider  our  fall,  sin,  death  and  ruin 
by  Adam ;  and  to  observe  wherein  these  two  opposite  heads  of  mankind  agree, 
and  wherein  they  differ,  in  the  manner  of  conveyance  of  opposite  influences  and 
communications  from  each. 

Thus,  if  the  place  be  understood,  as  it  used  to  be  understood  by  orthodox 
divines,  the  whole  stands  in  a  natural,  easy,  and  clear  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  chapter,  and  all  the  former  part  of  the  epistle ;  and  in  a  plain 
agreement  with  the  express  design  of  all  that  the  apostle  had  b^n  saying ;  and 
also  in  connection  with  the  wor£  last  before  spoken,  as  introduced  by  the  two 
immediately  preceding  verses,  where  he  is  speaking  of  our  justification,  reconcih- 
ation,  and  salvation  by  Christ ;  which  leads  the  apostle  directljr  to  observe,  how, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  sin  and  death  by  Adam.  Taking  this  discourse  (^the 
apostle  in  its  true  and  plain  sense,  there  is  no  need  of  great  extent  of  learning,  or 
depth  of  criticism,  to  find  out  die  connection :  but  if  it  be  understood  in  Dr. 
Taylor's  sense,  the  plain  scope  and  connection  are  wholly  lost,  and  there  was 
truly  need  of  a  skill  in  criticism,  and  art  of  discerning,  beyond  or  at  least  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  former  divines,  and  a  faculty  of  seeing  something  afar  off 
which  other  men's  sight  could  not  reach,  in  order  to  find  out  the  connection. 

What  has  been  already  observed,  may  suffice  to  show  the  apostle's  general 
scope  in  this  place.  But  yet  there  seem  to  be  some  other  things,  which  he  has 
his  eye  to,  in  several  expressions ;  some  particular  things  in  uie  then  present 
state,  temper  and  notions  of  the  Jews,  which  he  also  had  before  spoken  of  or  had 
reference  to,  in  certain  places  of  the  foregoing  part  of  the  ,e{ristle.  As  partic- 
ularly, the  Jews  had  a. very  superstitious  and  extravagant  notion  of  their  law, 
delivered  by  Moses ;  as  if  it  were  the  prime,  grand,  and  indeed  only  rule  of 
God's  proceeding  with  mankind  as  their  judge,  both  in  men's  justification  and 
condemnation,  or  from  whence  all,  both  sin  and  righteousness,  were  imputed ; 
and  had  no  consideration  of  the  law  of  nature,  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  of  all  mankind.  Herein  they  ascribed  infinitely  too  much  to  their  - 
particular  law,  beyond  the  true  design  of  it»  They  made  their  boast  of  the  law  ; 
as  if  their  being  distinguished  from  all  other  nations  by  that  great  privilege,  tl^ 

flving  of  the,  law,  sufficiently  made  them  a  holy  people,  and  God's  children, 
his  notion  of  theirs  the  apostle  evidently  refers  to,  chap.  ii.  13,  17,  18,  1^,  and 
indeed  through  that  whole  chapter.  They  kxJced  on  the  law  of  Moses  as  intended 
to  be  the  oiuy  rule  and  means  of  justification ;  and  as  such,  trusted  in  the  works 
of  the  law,  especially  circumcision ;  which  appears  by  the  3d  chapter.  But  as 
for  the  Gentiles,  they  looked  on  them  as  by  nature  sinners,  and  children  of  wrath ; 
because  born  of  uncircumcised  parents,  and  aliens  from  their  law,  and  who  them- 
selves did  not  know,  profess  and  submit  to  the  law  of  Moses,  become  proselytes, 
and  receive  circumcision.  What  they  esteemed  the  sum  of  their  wickedness  and 
condemnation,  was,  that  they  did  not  turn  Jews,  and  act  as  Jews.*  This  notion 
of  theirs  the  apostle  has  a  plain  respect  to,  and  endeavors  to  convince  them  of 
the  falseness  of,  in  chapter  iL  12-r-16.    And  he  has  a  manifest  r^ard  again  to 

•  Here  are  worthy  to  be  ohneTed  the  things  which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  says  to  the  same  Durooii^ 
Key,  §  302,  303,  and  Preface  to  Panph.  on  Epiau  to  Rom.  p.  Ii4, 43 
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the  same  tbing  here,  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  verses  of  chapter  r.  Which 
may  lead  us  l£e  more  clearly  to  see  the  true  sense  of  those  verses ;  ahout  the 
sense  of  which  is  the  main  controversy,  and  the  meaning  of  which  being  deter- 
mined, it  will  settle  the  meaning  of  eveiy  other  controverted  expres^on  through 
the  whole  discourse.  * 

Dr.  Taylor  misrepresents  the  apostle's  argument  in  these  verses.  (Which 
as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  in  his  sense  altogether  vain  and  impertinent.)  He 
supposes,  the  thing  which  the  apostle  mainly  mtends  to  prove,  is,  that  death  or 
mortality  does  not  come  on  mankind  by  personal  sin ;  and  that  he  would  prove 
it  by  this  medium,  that  death  reigned  when  there  was  no  law  in  being  which 
threatened  personal  sin  with  death.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  this  is  miplied, 
even  that  death  came  into  the  world  by  Adam's  sin :  yet  this  is  not  the  main 
thing  the  apostle  designs  to  prove.  But  his  main  point  evidently  is,  that  sin  and 
guilty  and  just  exposedness  to  death  and  ruin,  came  into  the  world  by  Adam's 
sin ;  as  righteousness,  justif  cation,  and  a  title  to  eternal  life  come  by  Christ 
Which  point  he  confirms  by  this  consideration,  that  from  fiie  very  time  when 
Adam  sinned,  these  things,  viz.,  sin,  guilt,  and  desert  of  ruin,  became  universal  in 
the  world,  long  before  the  law  given  by  Moses  to  the  Jewish  nation  had  any  being. 

The  apostle's  remark,  that  sin  entered  into  the  world  by  one  man,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  whole  human  race,  was  an  obser\'ation  which  afforded  proper  in- 
struction for  the  Jews,  who  looked  on  themselves  as  a  holy  people,  because 
they  had  the  law  of  Moses,  and  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  a  holy  father ; 
while  they  looked  on  other  nations  as  by  nature  unholy  and  sinners,  because  they 
were  not  Abraham's  children.  He  leads  them  up  to  a  higher  ancestor  than 
this  patriarch,  even  to  Adam,  who  being  equally  the  father  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
both  alike  come  from  a  sinful  father ;  from  whom  guilt  and  pollution  were  de- 
rived alike  to  all  mankind.  And  this  the  apostle  proves  by  an  argument,  which 
of  all  that  could  possibly  be  invented,  tended  the  most  briefly  and  directly  to  con- 
vince the  Jews;  even  by  this  reflection,  that  death  had  come  equally  on  all  mankind 
from  Adam's  time,  and  that  the  posterity  of  Abraham  were  equally  subject  to  it 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  was  apparent  m  fad,  a  thing  they  all  knew. 
And  the  Jews  had  always  been  taught  that  death  (which  began  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  body,  and  of  this  present  life)  was  the  proper  punishment  oisin'. 
This. they  were  taught  in  Moses'  history  of  Adam,  and  God's  first  threatening 
of  punishment  for  sm,  and  by  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
as  has  been  already  observed. 

And  the  apostle's  observation,  that  sin  was  in  the  world  long  before  the  law 
was  given,  and  was  as  universal  in  the  world  from  the  times  of  Adam,  as  it  had 
been  among  the  Heathen  since  the  law  of  Moses,  this  showed  plainl}'  that  the 
Jews  were  quite  mistaken  in  their  notion  of  their  particular  law,  and  that  the 
law  which  is  the  original  and  universal  rule  of  righteousness  and  judgment  for 
all  mankind,  was  another  law,  of  far  more  ancient  date,  even  the  law  of  nature, 
which  began  as  early  as  the  human  nature  began,  and  was  established  with  the 
first  father  of  mankind,  and  in  him  with  the  whole  race :  the  positive  precept 
of  abstaining  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  being  given  for  the  trial  of  his  compliance 
with  this  law  of  nature ;  of  which  the  main  rule  is  supreme  regard  to  God  and 
his  will.  And  the  apnostle  proves  that  it  must  be  thus,  because,  if  the  law  of 
Moses  had  been  the  highest  rule  of  judgment,  and  if  there  had  not  been  a  su- 
perior, prior,  divine  rule  established,  mankind  in  general  would  not  have  heet 
judged  and  condemned  as  sinners,  before  that  was  given  (for  ^*  sin  is  not  impu* 
ted  when  there  is  no  law"),  as  it  is  apparent  in  fact  they  were,  because  deaA 
reigned  before  that  time,  even  from  the  times  of  Adam. 
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It  may  be  obserred,  the  apostle  in  this  epistle,  and  that  to  the  Galatians, 
eaJeavors  to  convince  the  Jews  of  these  two  things,  in  opposition  to  the  no* 
tions  and  prejudices  they  had  entertained  concerning  their  law.  1.  That  it 
never  was  intended  to  be  the  covenant^  or  method  by  which  they  should  actual- 
ly be  justified.  2.  That  it  was  not  the  highest  and  universal  rule  or  law,  by 
which  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  the  Heathen  world,  were  condemn^ 
ed.  And  he  proves  both  by  similar  arguments.  He  proves  that  the  law  of 
Moses  was  not  the  covemmt,  by  which  any  of  mankind  were  to  obtain  ji^/i/yca- 
tion^  because  that  covenant  was  of  older  date,  being  expressly  established  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  and  Abraham  himself  w^  justified  by  it  This  argument  the 
apostle  particularly  handles  in^  the  3d  chapter  of  Galatians,  especially  in  verses 
17,  IS,  19.  And  this  argument  is  als3  made  use  of  in  the  apostle's  reasonings 
in  the  4th  chapter  of  this  epistle  to  the  Romans,  especially  verses  13,  14,  15. 
He  proves  also  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  the  prime  rule  of  judgment,  by 
which  mank'md  in  general,  and  particularly  the  Heathen  world,  were  condemn^ 
ed.  And  this  he  proves  also  the  same  way,  viz.,  by  showing  this  to  be  of  older 
date  than  that  law,  and  that  it  was  established  with  Adam.  Now  these  things 
tended  to  lead  the  Jews  to  right  notions  of  their  law,  not  as  the  intended  methoid 
of  justification,  nor  as  the  original  and  universal  rule  of  condemnation,  but  some- 
thing ^i/pfradded  to  both,  both  being  of  older  date,  superadded  to  the  latter^  to  il- 
lustrate and  confirm  it,  that  the  offence  might  abcrnnd  ;  and  superadded  to  the 
former,  to  be  as  a  schoolmaster,  to  prepare  men  for  the  benefits  of  it,  and  to  mag- 
nify divine  grace  in  it,  that  this  might  much  more  abound. 

The  chief  occasion  of  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  which  seems  to  attend  the 
scope  and  connecticHi  of  the  various  clauses  in  the  three  first  verses  of  this  dis- 
course, particularly  the  13th  and  14th  verses,  is,  that  there  are  tvx)  things  (al- 
though things  closelv  connected)  which  the  apostle  has  in  his  eye  at  once^  in 
which  he  aims  to  enlighten  them  he  writes  to ;  which  will  not  be  thought  at 
all  strange  by  them  that  have  been  conversant  with,  and  have  attended  to  this 
apostle's  writmgs.  He  would  illustrate  the  grand  point  he  had  been  upon  from 
the  beginning,  even  justification  through  Christ^ s  righteousness  alone,  by  show- 
ing how  we  are  originally  in  a  sinful,  miserable  state,  and  how  we  derive  this 
s'm  and  misery  from  Adam,  and  how  we  are  delivered  and  justified  by  Christ  as 
a  second  Adam.  At  the  same  time  he  woiild  confute  those  foolish  and  corrupt 
notions  of  the  Jews,  about  their  nation  and  their  law,  that  were  very  in- 
consistent with  these  doctrines.  And  he  here  endeavors  to  establish,  at  once, 
these  two  things  in  opposition  to  those  Jewish  notions. 

1.  That  it  IS  our  natural  relation  to  Adam,  and  not  to  Abraham,  which  de- 
termines our  native,  moral  state ;  and  that  therefore  the  being  natural  children 
of  Abraham,  will  not  make  us  by  nature  holy  in  the  sight  of  God,  since  we  are 
the  natural  seed  of  sinful  Adam ;  nor  does  the  Gentiles'  being  not  descended 
from  Abraham,  denominate  them  sinners,  any  more  than  the  Jews,  seeing  both 
alike  are  descended  from  Adam, 

2L  That  the  law  of  Moses  is  not  the  prime  and  general  law  and*  rule  of 
judgment  for  mankind,  to  condemn  them,  and  denominate  them  sinners ;  but 
that  the  state  they  are  in  with  regard  to  a  higher,  more  ancient  and  universal 
law,  determines  manJdnd  in  general  to  be  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  lia* 
ble  to  be  condemned  as  such..  Which  observation  is,  in  many  respects,  to  the 
apostle's  purpose ;  particularly  in  this  respect,  that  if  the  Jews  were  convinced, 
that  the  law,  which  was  the  prince  rule  of  condemnation,  was  given  to  a//,  was 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  that  all  fell  under  condemnation  through  thaivio* 
lation  of  that  law  by  the  common  father  of  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  then 
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tfaey  would  be  led  more  easily  and  naturally  to  believe^  that  the  method  of  jus- 
tification which  Grod  had  established,  also  extended  equally  to  all  mankind ;  and 
that  the  Messiah,  by  whom  we  have  tiiis  justification,  is  appointed^  as  Adam 
was,  for  a  common  head  to  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

The  apostle's  aiming  to  confute  the  Jewish  notion,  is  the  principal  occasion 
of  those  words  in  the  13th  verse :  '^  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world ; 
but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law." 

As  to  the  import  of  that  expression,  '*  Even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,''  not  only  is  the  thing  signified  by 
it,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  sense  of  it,  not  true  ;  or  if  it  had  been  true,  would  have  been 
impertinent,  as  has  been  shown ;  but  his  interpretation  is,  otherwise,  very  much 
strained  and  unnatural.  Accordmg  to  him,  by  ^'  sinning  after  the  simihtude  ol 
Adam's  transgression,"  is  not  meant  any  similitude  of  the  act  of  sinning,  nor  ol 
the  command  sinned  against,  nor  properly  any  circumstance  of  the  sin  ;  but 
only  the  similitude  of  a  circumstance  of  the  command^  viz.,  the  threatening  it  is 
attended  with.  A  far  fetched  thing,  to  be  called  a  similitude  of  sinning  I 
Besides  this  expression  in  such  a  meaning,  is  only  a  needless,  impertinent,  and 
awkward  repeating  over  a^ain  the  same  thing,  which  it  is  supposed  the  apostle 
had  observed  in  the  foregomg  verse,  even  after  he  had  left  it,  and  had  proceed- 
ed another  step  in  the  series  of  his  discourse,  or  chain  of  arguing.  As  thus,  in 
the  foregoing  verse  the  apostle  had  plainly  laid  down  his  argument  fas  our 
author  understands  it),  by  which  he  would  prove,  death  did  not  come  oy  per* 
soTud  sin  J  viz.,  that  death  reigned  before  any  law,  threatening  desiih  for  person* 
al  sin,  was  in  being ;  so  that  the  sin  then  committed  was  against  no  late, 
threatening  death  for  personal  sin.  Having  laid  this  down,  the  apostle  leaves 
this  part  of  his  argument,  and  proceeds  another  step,  JSTevertheUss  death  reigned 
from  Adam  to  Moses  ;  and  then  returns,  in  a  strange,  unnatural  manner,  and 
repeats  that  argument  or  assertion  again,  but  only  more  obscurely  than  before^ 
in  these  words,  Even  over  them  tJiat  hid  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
MartCs  transgression^  L  e.,  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  against  a  law  tlireat- 
ening  death  for  personal  sin.  Which  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  the  apostle  had 
said,  ^^  They  that  sinned  before  the  law,  did  not  sin  against  a  law  threatening 
deatfi  for  personal  sin ;  for  there  was  no  such  law  for  any  to  sin  against  at  that 
time :  nevertheless  death  reigned  at  that  time,  even  over  such  as  did  net  sin 
against  a  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin."  Which  latter  clause  adds 
nothing  to  the  premises,  and  tends  nothing  to  illustrate  what  was  said  before, 
but  ramer  to  obscure  and  darken  it.  The  particle  xaiy  even,  when  prefixed  in 
this  manner  used  to  signify  something  additional,  some  advance  in  the  sense 
or  argument ;  implying  that  the  words  following  express  something  more,  or 
express  the  same  Uiin^  more  fully,  plainly,  or  forcibly.  But  to  unite  two 
clauses  by  such  a  particle,  in  such  a  manner,  when  there  is  nothing  besides  a 
flat  repetition,  with  no  superadded  sense  or  force,  but  rather  a  greater  uncer* 
tainty  and  obscurity,  would  be  very  unusual,  and  indeed  very  absurd. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  dissatisfied  with  that  explanation  of 
this  clause,  which  has  more  commonly  been  given,  viz.,  that  by  them  icho  have 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Admass  transgression^  are  meant  infants;  who, 
though  they  have  indeed  sinned  in  Adam,  yet  never  sinned  as  Adam  did,  by 
actually  transgressing  in  their  own  persons;  unle$  it  be  that  this  interpretation 
is  too  o/d,  and  too  common.  It  was  well  knovm  by  those  the  apostle  wrote  to,  that 
vast  numbers  had  died  in  infancy,  within  that  period  which  the  apostle  speaks  of, 
partitularly  in  the  time  of  the  deluge ;  and  it  would  be  strange  the  apostle  should 
not  have  the  case  of  such  infants  in  his  mind;  even  supposing  hb  scope  were 
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«rhat  our  author  supposes,  and  he  had  only  intended  to  prove  that  death  did  not 
come  on  mankind  for  their  personal  sin.  How  directly  would  it  have  served  the 
purpose  of  proving  this,  to  have  mentioned  so  great  a  jiart  of  mankind  that  are 
subject  to  death,  who,  all  know,  never  committed  any  sin  in  their  <yum  persons! 
How  much  more  plain  and  easy  the  proof  of  the  point  by  that,  than  to  go  round 
about,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  and  bring  in  a  thin^  so  dark  and  uncertain  as 
this,  That  God  never  would  bring  death  on  all  mankind  for  personal  sin  (though 
they  had  personal  sin),  without  an  express,  revealed  constitution ;  and  then  to 
observe  that 'there  was  tho  revealed  constitution  of  this  nature  from  Adam  to 
Moses;  which  also  seems  a  thing  without  any  plain  evidence;  and  then  to  in- 
fer that  it  must  needs  be  so,  that  it  could  come  only  on  occasion  of  Adam's  sin, 
though  Tkoifor  his  sin,  or  as  any  punishment  of  it ;  which  inference  also  is  very 
dark  and  unintelli^ble. 

If  the  apostle  m  this  place  meant  those  who  never  sinned  by  their  personal 
act,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  express  this  by  their  not  sinning  after  the 
similitude  ofAdam^s  transgression.  We  read  of  two  ways  of  men's  being  like 
Adam,  or  in  which  a  similitude  to  him  is  ascribed  to  men :  one  is  a  being  be- 
gotten or  born  in  his  image  or  likeness^  Gen.  v.  3.  Another  is  a  transgressing 
uod's  covenant  or  law,  l3ce  him,  Hos.  vi.  7,  '^  They,  like  Adam  (so  in  the  Heb. 
and  Vulg.  Lat),  have  transgressed  the  covenant"  Infants  have  the  former 
similitude,  but  not  the  latter.  And  it  was  very  natural,  when  the  apostle  would 
infer  that  infants  become  sinners  by  that  one  act  and  offence  of  Adam,  to  ob- 
serve that  they  had  not  renewed  the  act  of  sin  themselves,  by  any  second  instance 
of  a  like  sort.  And  such  might  be  the  state  of  language  among  Jews  and 
Christians  at  that  day,  that  the  apostle  mi^ht  have  no  phrase  more  aptly  to  ex- 
press this  meaning.  The  manner  in  which  the  epithets,  personal  and  actiuxly 
are  used  and  applied  now  in  this  case,  is  probably  of  later  date  and  more  modem 
use. 

And  then  this  supposition  of  the  apostle's  having  the  case  of  infants  in  view, 
in  this  expression,  makes  it  more  to  his  purpose,  to  mention  death  reigning  be- 
fore the  law  of  Moses  was  given.  For  the  Jews  looked  on  all  nations,  b^des 
themselves,  as  sinners,  by  virtue  of  their  law ;  being  made  so  especially  by 
the  law  of  circumcision^  given  first  to  Abraham,  and  completed  by  Moses, 
making  the  want  of  circumcision  a  legal  polltUion,  utterly  disqualifying  for  the 
privileges  of  the  sanctuary.  This  law,  the  Jews  supposed,  made  the  very  in- 
fants of  the  Gentiles  sinners,  polluted  and  hateful  to  God ;  they  being  uncir- 
cumcised,  and  bom  of  uncircumcised  parents.  But  the  apostle  proves  against 
these  notions  of  the  Jews,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  become  sinners 
by  nature,  and  sinners  firom  infancy,  by  virtue  of  their  lawy  in  this  manner,  but 
by  Adam's  sin ;  inasmuch  as  infants  were  treated  as  anners  long  before  the  law 
of  circumcision  was  given,  as  well  as  before  they  had  committed  actual  sin. 

What  has  been  said,  may,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  lead  us  to  that  which  is 
the  true  scope  and  sense  of  the  apostle  in  these  three  verses ;  which  I  will  en- 
deavor more  briefly  to  represent  m  the  following  paraphrase. 

"  The  things  which  I  have  largely        12.  Wherefore^  as  hy  one  man  sin 
insisted  on,  viz.,  the  evil  that  is  in  the  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sm; 
world,  the  general  wickedness,  guilt  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  m^n^  for 
and  rain  of  mankind,  and  the  opposite  that  all  have  sinned. 
good,  even  justification  and  life,  as  only      ^ 
by  Christ,  lead  me  to  observe  the  like" 
ness  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
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each  of  them  introduced.  For  it  was 
by  one  man^  that  the  general  corruption 
and  guilt  which  I  have  spoken  of,  came 
into  the  world,  and  condemnation  and 
death  by  sin :  and  this  dreadful  punish- 
ment and  ruin  came  on  all  mankind 
by  the  great  law  of  worksy  originally 
established  with  mankind  in  their  first 
father,  and  by  his  one  offence j  or  breach  - 
of  that  law ;  all  thereby  becoming  sin- 
ners in  God's  sight,  and  exposed  to  final 
destruction. 

'Mt  is  manifest  that  it  was  in  this  13.  F(yr  until  the  lawy  sin  was  «i 
way  the  world  became  sinful  and  guilty ;  the  world  ;  hut  sin  is  not  imputed  when 
and  not  in  that  way  which  the  Jews  there  is  no  law. 
suppose,  viz.,  that  their  law,  given  by 
Moses,  is  the  grand,  universal  rule  of 
righteousness  and  judgment  for  man- 
kind, and  that  it  is  by  being  Gentiles, 
uncircumcised,  and  aliens  from  that  law, 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  con- 
stituted sinnerSy  and  Mnclean.  For  6c- 
fore  the  law  of  Moses  was  eiven,  man- 
kind were  all  looked  upon  by  the  great 
Judge  as  sinners,  by  corruption  and 
guilt  derived  from  Adam*s  violation  of 
the  original  law  of  works ;  which  shows 
that  the  original,  universal  rule  of  right- 
eousness is  not  the  law  of  Moses ;  for 
if  so,  there  would  have  been  no  sin  im- 
puted before  that  was  given,  because 
sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law 

"  But  that  at  that  time  sin  was  tm-        14.  Jfeverthdess,    death     reigned 
putedy  and  men  were  by  their  Judge  from  Admn  to  Moses,  even  over  Ihem 
reckoned  as  sinners,  through  guilt  and  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  sknUitvde 
corruption  derived    from  Adam,   and  ofAdam^s  transgression. 
condemned  for  sin  to  death,  the  proper 
punishment  of  sin,  we  have  a  plain 
proof;  in  that  it  appears  in  fact,  all 
mankind,  during  that  whole  time  which 
preceded  the  law  of  Moses,  were  sub- 
jected to  that  temporal  death,  which  is 
the  visible  introduction  and  image  of 
that  utter  destruction  which  sin  de- 
ser\*es,  not  excepting  even  infants,  who 
could  be  sinners  no  other  way  than  by 
virtue  of  Adam's  transgression,  having 
never  in  their  own  persons  actually  sin- 
ned as  Adam  did;  nor  could  at  that 
time  be  made-  polluted  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  as  being  uncircumcised,  or  bom 
of  uncircumcised  parents." 
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Mow,  by  way  of  reflection  on  the  whole,  I  would  obsenre,  that  though  there 
are  two  or  three  expressions  in  this  paragraph,  Rom.  v.  12,  &c.,  the  design  of 
which  is  attended  with  some  dif&culty  and  obscurity,  as  particularly  in  the.  13th 
and  14th  verses,  yet  the  scope  and  sense  of  the  discourse  in  general  is  not  ob- 
scure, but  on  the  contrary  very  clear  and  manifest ;  and  so  is  the  particular 
doctrine  mainly  taught  in  it  The  apostle  sets  himself  with  great  care  and  pains 
to  make  it  plam,  and  precisely  to  fix  and  settle  the  point  he  is  upon.  And  the 
discourse  is  so  framed,  that  one  part  of  it  does  greatly  clear  and  fix  the  meaning 
of  other  parts ;  and  the  whole  is  determined  by  the  clear  coimection  it  stands  in 
with  other  parts  of  the  epistle,  and  by  the  manifest  drift  of  all  the  preceding 
part  of  it 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  not  only  here  taught,  but  most  plainly,  ex- 
plicitly, and  alomdantly  taught  This  doctrine  is  asserted,  expressly  or  unpli* 
citly,  m  almost  every  verse,  and  in  some  of  the  verses  several  times.  It  is  fully 
implied  in  that  first  expression  in  the  12th  verse,  '*  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world."  The  passage  implies,  that  sin  became  universal  in  the  world ;  as 
the  apostle  had  before  largely  shown  it  was ;  and  not  merely  (which  would  be 
a  trifling,  insignificant  observation)  that  one  man,  who  was  made  first,  sinned 
first,  before  other  men  sinned ;  or,  that  it  did  not  so  happen  that  many  men  be^ 
^an  to  sin  just  together  at  the  same  moment  The  latter  part  of  the  verse,  *^  And 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  (or,  if  you  will  unto 
tohich\  all  have  sinned,'^  shows,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  Judge  of  the  world,  in 
Adam  s  first  sin,  all  sinned ;  not  only  in  some  sortj  but  all  sinned  50  as  to  be 
exposed  to  that  death,  and  final  destruction,  which  is  the  proper  wages  of  sin. 
The  same  doctrine  is  taught  again  twice  over  in  the  14th  verse.  It  is  there 
observed,  as  a  proof  of  this  doctnne,  that  ^^  Death  reigned  over  them  which  had 
not  smn«l  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trani^ression ;"  i.  e.,  by  their  personal 
act ;  and  therefore  could  be  exposed  to  death,  only  by  deriving  guilt  and  pollu- 
tion from  Adam,  in  consequence  of  his  sin.  And  it  is  taught  again  in  those 
words, "  Who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come."  The  resemblance  lies 
very  much  in  this  circumstance,  viz.,  our  deriving  sin,  guilt,  and  punishment  by 
Adam's  sin,  as  we  do  righteousness,  justification,  and  the  reward  of  life  by  Christ's 
obedience ;  for  so  the  apostle  explain^  himself.  The  same  doctrine  is  expressly 
taught  again,  verse  15,  *'  Through  the  ofience  of  one,  many  be  dead."  And 
again  twice  in  the  16th  verse,  ^*  It  was  by  one  that  sinned ;"  i.  e.,  it  was  by 
Adam,  that  guilt  and  punishment  (before  spoken  of)  came  on  mankind :  and  in 
these  words,  **  Judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation."  It  is  a^ain  plainly 
And  fully  laid  down  in  the  17th  verse,  '*  By  one  man's  offence,  death  reigned  by 
we."  So  again  in  the  18th  verse,  '^  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came 
'ipon  all  men  to  condemnation."  Again  very  plainly  in  the  19th  verse,  ^  By 
one  man's  disobedience,  many  were  made  sinners." 

And  here  is  every  thing  to  determine  and  fix  the  meaning  of  all  important 
terms,  that  the  apostle  makes  use  of:  as,  the  abundant  use  of  them  in  all  parts 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  especially  in  this  apostle's  writings,  which  make 
up  a  very  great  part  of  the  New  Testament :  and  his  repeated  use  of  them  in 
this  epistle  in  particular,  especially  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle,  which 
leads  to  and  introduces  this  discourse,  and  in  the  former  part  of  this  very  chap- 
ter ;  and  also  the  light,  that  one  sentence  in  this  paragraph  casts  on  another 
which  fully  settles  their  meaning :  as,  with  respect  to  the  words  justif  cation^ 
righteousness  and  condemnation;-  and  above  all,  in  regard  of  the  word  sin, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all,  with  relation  to  the  doctrine  and  controvert 
we  are  upon  ^  Besides  the  constant  use  of  this  term  everywhere  else  through 
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the  New  Testament,  through  the  epistles  of  this  apostle,  this  epistle  in  partial- 
lar,  and  even  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  it  is  often  repeated  in  this  veiy 
paragraph,  and  evidently  used  in  the  very  sense  that  is  denied  to  belong  to  it  in 
the  end  of  verse  12,  and  verse  19,  though  owned  everywhere  else :  and  its 
meaning  is  fully  determined  by  the  apostle's  varying  the  term ;  using  together 
with  it,  to  signify  the  same  thing,  such  a  variety  of  other  synonymous  wonk, 
such  as  offence^  transgression,  dis<Aedience,  And  further,  to  put  the  matter  out 
of  all  controversy,  it  is  particularlv  and  expressly  and  repeatedly  distinguished 
from  that  which  oiu*  opposers  would  explain  it  by,  viz.,  condemtiatum  and  death. 
And  what  is  meant  by  sin*s  entering  into  the  world,  in  verse  12,  is  determined 
by  a  like  phrase  of  sins  being  in  the  world,  in  the  next  verse.  And  that  by  the 
offence  of  one,  so  often  spoken  of  here,  as  bringing  death  and  condemnation  on 
all,  the  apostle  means  the  sin  of  one^  derived  in  its  guilt  and  pollution  to  man- 
kind in  general,  is  a  thing  which  f  over  and  above  aB  that  has  been  already  ob- 
served) IS  settled  and  determined  ny  those  words  in  the  conclusion  of  this  dis- 
course, verse  20,  '^Moreover,  the  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound : 
but  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound."  These  words  plainly 
show,  that  the  offence  spoken  of  so  often,  and  evidently  spoken  of  still  in  these 
words,  which  was  the  offence  of  one  man,  became  the  sin  of  all.  For  when  he 
says,  ^*  The  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound,"  his  meaning  cannot 
be,  that  the  offence  of  Adam,  merely  as  his  personallv,  shoidd  abound;  but,  as 
it  exists  in  its  derived  guilt,  corrupt  influence,  and  evil  fruits,  in  the  sin  of  man- 
kind in  general,  even  as  a  tree  in  its  root  and  branches.* 

It  is  a  thing  that  confirms  the  certainty  of  the  proof  o(^e  doctrine  of  Origi- 
nal Sin,  which  this  place  affords,  that  the  utmost  art  cannot  pervert  it  to  another 
sense.  What  a  variety  of  the  most  artful  methods  have  been  used  by  the  ene- 
mies of  this  doctrme,  to  wrest  and  darken  this  paragraph  of  holy  writ,  which 
stands  so  much  m  their  way,  as  it  were  to^^ce  the  Sible  to  speak  a  language 
that  is  agreeable  to  thdr  mind  !  How  have  expressions  been  strained,  words 
and  phrases  racked !  What  strange  figures  of  speech  have  been  invented,  and 
with  violent  hands  thrust  into  the  apostle's  mouth ;  and  then  with  a  bold  counte- 
nance and  magisterial  airs  obtruded  on  the  world,  as  from  him ! — But,  blessed 
be  God,  we  have  his  words  as  he  delivered  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  same  epis- 
tle, and  his  other  writings  to  compare  with  them ;  bv  which  his  meaning  stands 
in  too  strong  and  glaring  a  light  to  be  hid  by  any  of  the  artifical  mists  which  they 
labor  to  throw  upon  it 

It  is  really  no  less  than  abusing  the  Scripture  and  its  readers,  to  represent 
this  paragraph  as  the  most  obscure  of  all  the  places  of  Scripture,  that  speak  of 
the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin ;  and  to  treat  it  as  if  there  was  need  first  to  con- 
sider other  places  as  more  plain.  Whereas,  it  is  most  manifestly  a  place  in  which 
these  things  are  declared,  beyond  all,  the  most  plainly,  particularly,  precisely, 
and  of  set  purpose,  by  that  ^at  apostle,  who  has  most  fully  explained  to  us 
those  doctrmes  in  general,  which  relate  to  the  redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  sin 
and  misery  we  are  redeemed  from.  And  it  must  be  now  left  to  the  reader's  judg- 
ment, whether  the  Christian  church  has  not  proceeded  reasonably,  in  looking  on 
this  as  a  place  of  Scripture  most  clearly  and  fully  treating  of  these  things,  and 

^  The  offence,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  explanation,  does  not  abound  by  the  law  at  all  realJ j  and 
traly,  in  any  sense ;  neither  the  sin,  nor  the  pnnishioent.  For  he  says,  **  The  meaning  is  not,  that  nca 
should  be  made  more  wicked  ;  bat,  that  men  should  be  liable  to  death  forevery  traiu^ssion.**  But  after 
all,  they  are  liable  to  no  more  deaths,  nor  to  any  worse  deatlis,  if  thev  are  not  more  sinful :  for  they  wei« 
to  have  punishments  aeocrding  to  their  desert,  before.  Such  as  died,  and  went  into  another  world,  belbit 
the  law  of  Moses  was  given,  were  punished  according  to  their  deserts ;  and  the  law,  when  it  came, 
th^ttatened  no  more. 
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Hi  using  its  determinate  sense  as  a  help  to  settle  the  meaning  of  many  other 
passages  of  sacred  writ 

As  this  place  in  general  is  yery  fiill  and  plain,  so  the  doctrine  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  nature,  as  derived  from  Adam,  and  also  the  imputation  of  his  first  sin, 
are  boih  clearly  taught  in  it  The  imputation  of  Adam's  one  transgression,  is 
indeed  most  directly  and  frequently  asserted.  We  are  here  assured  that 
by  one  man*s  sin,  death  passed  on  <dl;  all  being  adjudged  to  this  punishment, 
as  having  sinned  (so  it  is  imphed)  in  that  one  man's  sin.  And  it  is  repeated 
over  and  over,  that  all  are  condemned^  many  are  dead,  many  made  sinners,  &c., 
by  one  man*s  offence,  by  the  disobedience  of  one,  and  by  one  offence.  And  the 
doctrine  of  original  depravity  is  also  here  taught,  when  the  apostle  says,  By  one, 
man  sin  entered  into  the  vxjrld  ;  having  a  plain  respect  (as  hath  been  shown) 
to  that  universal  corruption  and  wicke£iess,  as  well  as  guilt,  which  he  had  be- 
fore largely  treated  of. 


PART  III. 


OBSERVINOTHB  BVn>ENCE   OriTEN  US,  RBLATrVB  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN, 
IN  WHAT  THE  SCRIPTURES  REVEAL  CONCERNINe  THE   REDEMPTION  BV  CHRIST. 


CHAPTER    I. 


The  evidence  of  Orxqinal  Sib,  from  the  Nature  of  Redemption  in  the  procure- 
ment of  it 

According  to  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  are  the  sub- 
jecfis  of  Christ's  redemption,  who  live  and  die  perfectly  innocent,  who  never  have 
had,  and  never  will  have  any  sin  charged  to  their  account,  and  never  are  either 
the  subjects  of,  or  exposed  to  any  punishment  whatsoever,  viz.,  all  that  die  in 
infancy.  They  are  the  subjects  of  ChrisVs  redemption,  as  he  redeems  them  from 
death,  or  as  they  by  his  righteousness  have  yt«^t/?catton,  and  by  his  obedience  are 
made  righteous,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  in  the  sense  of  Rom.  v.  18,  19. 
And  a// mankind  are  thus  the  subjects  of  Christ's  redemption,  while  thejr  are 
perfectly  guiltless,  and  exposed  to  no  punishment,  as  by  Christ  they  are  entitled 
to  a  resurrection.  Though,  with  respect  to  such  persons  as  have  sinned,  he  al- 
lows it  is  in  some  sort  by  Christ  and  his  death,,  that  they  are  saved  firom  sin,  and 
the  punishment  of  it 

Now  let  us  see  whether  such  a  scheme  will  consist  with  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  The  representations  of  the  redemption  by  Christ,  everywhere  in  Scrip- 
ture, lead  us  to  suppose,  that  oS  whom  he  came  to  redeem,  are  sinners  ;  that 
his  salvation,  as  to  the  term  from  which  (or  the  evil  to  be  redeemed  from)  in  dl 
is  sin,  and  the  deserved  punishment  of  sin.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  when 
he  had  his  name  Jesus,  or  Saviour,  given  him  by  God's  special  and  immediate 
appointment,  the  salvation  meant  by  that  name  should  be  his  salvation  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  not  only  a  part  of  his  salvation,  and  with  regard  only  to  some  of  Aem 
that  he  came  to  save.  But  this  name  was  given  him  to  signify  his  saving  his 
i^eoplefrom  their  sins,  Matth.  i.  21.    And  Uie  great  doctrine  of  Christ's  salva- 
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tion  is,  that  he  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners^  1  Tim.  i.  15.  And  thai 
Christ  hath  once  suffered^  the  fust /or  the  unjust^  1  Pet  iii.  18.  In  this  teas  mavh 
fested  the  love  of  uod  towards  %is  (towards  such  in  general  as  have  the  benefit 
of  God's  love  in  ^vine  Christ),  ikat  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
worldy  that  vx  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love^  that  he  sent  his  Son 
to  be  the  propUiationfor  our  sins^  1  John  iv.  9,  10.  Many  other  texts  might  be 
mentioned,  which  seem  evidently  to  suppose,  that  all  who  are  redeemed  by 
Christ,  are  saved  from  sin.  We  are  led  by  what  Christ  himself  said,  to  suppose, 
that  if  any  are  not  sinners^  they  have  no  need  of  him  as  a  redeemer,  any  more 
than  a  well  man  of  a  physician,  Mark  ii.  17.  And  that  men,  in  order  to  being 
.the  proper  subjects  of  the  mercy  of  Ood  through  Christ,  must  first  be  in  a  state 
of  ^m,  is  implied  in  Gal.  iii.  22,  *^  But  the  Scri[)ture  hath  concluded  all  und^ 
siny  that  the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  he- 
lieve."    To  the  same  effect  is  Rom.  xi.  32. 

These  things  are  greatly  confirmed  by  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  sacrifices. 
It  is  abundantly  plain,  by  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  that  they  were  types 
of  Christ's  death,  and  were  for  sin,  and  supposed  sin  in  those  for  whom  they 
were  offered.  The  apostle  supposes,  that  in  order  to  any  having  the  benefit  of 
the  internal  inheritance  by  Christ,  there  must  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the 
testator  ;  and  gives  that  reason  for  it,  that  uoithout  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission^  Heb.  ix.  15,  &c.  And  Christ  himself,  in  representing  the  benefit 
of  his  blood,  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  under  the  notion  of  the  blood 
of  a  testament,  calls  it,  Theblood  of  the  JVew  Testament,  shed  for  the  remission 
of  sinsj  Matth.  xxvi.  28.  But  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  many 
have  the  eternal  inheritance  by  the  death  of  the  testator,  who  never  had  any  need 
ofrenussion. 

II.  The  Scriptwe  represents  the  redemption  by  Christ  as  a  redemption  firom 
deserved  destruction ;  and  that,  not  merely  as  it  respects  some  particulars,  bat 
as  the  fruit  of  God's  love  to  mankind.  John  iii.  16,  '^  God  so  loved  the  worlds 
that  he  gave  his  only 'begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perishy  but  have  everlasting  life :"  implying,  that  otherwise  they  must  perish, 
or  be  destroyed :  but  what  necessity  of  this,  if  thev  did  not  deserve  to  be  de- 
stroyed 1  Now,  that  the  destruction  here  spoken  of,  is  deserved  destruction,  is 
manifest,  because  it  is  there  compared  to  the  perishing  of  such  of  the  children 
of  Israel  as  died  by  the  bite  of  the  fiery  serpents,  which  God,  in  his  wrath,  for 
their  rebellion^  sent  amongst  them.  And  the  same  thing  clearly  appears  by  the 
last  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlast- 
ing life ;  and  he  that  beUeveth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  on  him,"  or,  is  left  remaining  on  him :  implying,  that  all  in  gene- 
ral are  found  under  the  wrath  of  God,  and  that  they  only  of  all  mankind,  who 
are  interested  in  Christ,  have  this  wrath  removed  and  eternal  life  bestowed ;  the 
rest  are  lefl  with  the  torath  of  Ood  still  remaining  on  them.  The  same  is  clear- 
ly illustrated  and  confirmed  by  John  v.  5J4,  "  He  that  believeth,  hath  everlast- 
ing life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death  to 
life."  In  being  passed  from  death  to  life  is  implied,  that  beforCy  they  were  all 
in  a  state  of  death ;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  bein^  so  by  a  sentence  of  con- 
demn a/ton  ;  and  if  it  be  Kjust  condemnation,  it  is  a  deserved  condemnation. 

III.  It  will  follow  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  that  Christ's  redemption,  with 
regard  to  a  great  part  of  them  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  is  not  only  a  redemption 
from  no  sin^  but  from  no  calamity y  and  so  from  no  evil  of  any  kind.  For  as  to 
deaJthy  which  infants  are  i]^eemed  from,  they  never  were  subjected  to  it  as  a 
calamity,  but  purely  as  a  beneft.    It  came  by  no  threatening  or  curse  denounced 
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upon  or  through  Adam ;  the  covenant  with  him  being  utterly  abolished^  as 
to  all  its  force  and  power  on  mankind  (accordmg  to  our  author)  before  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the  sentence  of  mortaUty*  Therefore  trouble  and  death  could  be 
appoint^  to  innocent  mankind  no  other  way  than  on  the  foot  of  another  cove* 
nant,  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  and  m  this  channel  they  come  only  as  favors^ 
not  as  evils.  Therefore  they  could  need  no  medicine  or  remedy,  for  they  had 
no  disease.  Even  death  itself,  which  it  is  supposed  Christ  saves  them  from,  is 
only  a  medicine ;  it  is  preventing  physic,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  benefits. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  persons  needing  a  medicine,  or  a  physician  to  save 
them  from  an  excellent  medicine ;  or  of  a  remedy  from  a  happy  remedy !  If 
it  be  said,  though  death  be  a  benefit,  yet  it  is  so  because  Christ  changes  it,  and 
turns  it  into  a  oenefit,  by  procuring  a  resurrtciion :  1  would  here  ask,  what 
can  be  meant  by  turning  or  chtmging  it  into  a  benefit,  when  it  never  wof 
otherwise,  nor  could  everjudly  be  otherwise  ?  ^In/ants  could  not  be  brought 
under  death  as  a  calamity  ;  for  they  never  desmed  it..  And  it  would  be  only 
an  abuse  (be  it  far  from  us,  to  ascribe  such  a  thing  to  God)  m  any  being,  to 
make  the  offer  to  any  poor  sufferer,  of  a  redeemer  from  some  calaniity,  wluch 
Ae  had  brought  upon  them  without  the  least  desert  of  it  on  their  pary 

C  But  it  is  plain,  that  death  or  mortality  was  jiot  at  first  brought  on  mankind 
as  a  blessing,  on  the  foot  of  the  covenant  of  grace  through  Christ;  and  that 
Christ  and  grace  do  not  bring  mankind  under  death,  but  find  than  under  it  J 
2  Cor.  V.  14,  "  We  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead.** 
Luke  xix.  10,  ^'  The  son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost''  The  grace  which  appears  in  providing  a  deliverer  from  any  state,  sup- 
poses the  subject  to  be  in  that  state  prior  to  mat  grace  and  deliverance ;  and 
not  that  such  a  state  is  first  introduced  by  that  grace.  In  our  author's  scheme, 
there  never  could  be  any  sentence  of  death  or  condemnation  that  requires  a 
Saviour  firom  it ;  because  the  very  sentence  itself,  according  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  it,  implies  and  makes  sure  all  that  good  which  is  reqmsite  to  abolish  and 
make  void  the  seeming  evil  to  the  innocent  subject.  So  that  the  sentence  it- 
self is  in  effect  the  deliverer,  and  there  is  no  need  of  another  deliverer  to  deliver 
from  that  sentence.  Dr.  Taylor  insists  upon  it,  that  '^  Nothing  comes  upon  us 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  in  any  sense^  kind  or  degree^  inconsistent  with  the 
original  blessing  pronoimced  on  Adam  at  his  creation  ;  and  nothing  but  what 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  God's  blessing,  love  and  goodness,  declared  to 
Adam  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  Maker's  hands."*  if  the  case  be  so,  it  is 
certain  there  is  no.  evil  or  calamity  at  all  for  Christ  to  redeem  us  from ;  unless 
things  agreeable  to  tihe  divine  goodness,  love  and  blessing,  are  things  which  we 
need  redemption  from. 

IV.  It  will  follow  on  our  author's  principles,  not  only  with  respect  to  infants, 
but  even  adtdt  persons,  that  redemption  is  needless,  and  Christ  is  dead  in  vain. 
Not  only  is  there  no  need  of  Christ's  redemption  in  order  to  deliverance  from 
any  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  but  also  in  order  to  perfect  freedom  from  person- 
al sin,  and  all  its  evil  consequences.  For  God  has  made  other  sufficient  provi- 
sion for  that,  viz.,  a  sufficient  power  and  ability,  in  all  mankind,  to  do  all  their 
duty,  and  wholly  to  avoid  sin.  Yea,  this  author  insists  upon  it,  that  "  when  men 
have  not  sufficient  pouter  to  do  their  duty,  they  have  no  duty  to  do.  We  may 
safely  and  assuredly  conclude  (says  he),  that  mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
have  sufficient  power  to  do  the  duty  which  God  requires  of  them ;  and  that  he 
requires  of  them  no  more  than  they  have  sufficient  powers  to  do."t    And  in 

•  P.  88,89,  8.       t  p.  111,63,64,8. 
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another  place,*  "  God  has  pven  powers  equal  to  the  dutj  which  he  expedsi'* 
And  he  expresses  a  great  dislike  to  R,  R's  supposing  "  that  our  propensities  to 
evil,  and  temptations,  are  too  strong  to  be  effectually  and  constantly  resisted,  or 
that  we  are  unavoidably  sinful  in  a  degree  ;  that  our  appetites  and  passions  will 
be  breaking  out,  notwithstanding  our  everlasting  watchlulness."t  These  things 
fully  imply  that  men  have  in  their  own  natural  abiUty  sufficient  means  to  avoid 
sin,  and  to  be  perfectly  free  from  it ;  and  so,  from  all  the  bad  consequences  of 
it.  And  if  the  means  are  sufficient  j  then  there  is  no  need  of  more  ;  and  there* 
fore  there  is  no  need  of  Christ's  dying,  in  order  to  it  What  Dr.  Taylor  says, 
in  p.  72,  S.,  fully  implies  that  it  would  be  unjust  in  God  to  give  mankind  being 
in  such  circumstances,  as  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  sin,  so  as  to  be  ex- 
pased  to  final  misery,  than  otherwise.  Hence  then,  without  Christ  and  his  re- 
demption, and  without  any  grace  at  all,  mere  justice  mftkes  sufficient  provisien 
for  our  bemg  free  from  sin  and  misery,  by  our  own  power. 

If  all  mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  sufficient  power  to  do  thor 
whole  duty,  without  being  sinful  in  any  degree^  then  they  have  sufficient  pow- 
er to  obtain  righteou^ess  by  the  law ;  and  then,  according  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  Gal.  ii.  21,  "  If  righteousness  come  by  the  law, 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;*'•— dice  vofiov^  without  the  article,  hy  laWy  or  the  rule  of 
right  action,  as  our  author  explains  the  phrase.^  And  accordmg  to  the  sense 
in  which  he  explains  this  very  place,  **  It  would  have  frustrated  or  render- 
ed useless  the  grace  of  God,  if  Christ  died  to  accomplish  what  was  or  might 
have  been  effected  by  law  itself,  without  his  death."§  So  that  it  most  clearly 
follows  from  his  own  doctrine,  that  Christ  is  dead  in  vain,  and  the  grace  of  God  is 
useless.  The  same  apostle  sap,  ^*  If  there  had  been  a  law  which  couU  have 
eiven  life,  verily  riditeousness  should  have  been  by  the  law,"  Gal.  iiL  21 ;  L  e- 
fstill  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  sense),  if  there  was  a  law  that  man,  in  his 
present  state,  had  sufficient  power  perfectly  to  fulfill.  For  Dr.  Taylor  supposes 
the  reason  why  the  law  could  not  give  life,  to  be,  "  not  because  it  was  weak  in 
itself,  but  through  the  weakness  of  our  flesh,  and  the  infirmity  of  the  human  na- 
ture in  the  present  state."||  But  he  says,  '^  We  are  under  a  mild  dispensation 
of  grace,  making  allowance  for  our  infirmities."ir  By  our  infirmities,  we  may 
upon  good  grounds  suppose  he  means  that  infirmity  of  human  nature  which  he 
gives  as  the  reason  why  the  law  cannot  give  life.  But  what  grace  is  there  in 
making  that  allowance  for  our  infirmities,  which  justice  itself  (according  to  his 
doctrine)  most  absolutely  requires,  as  he  supposes  divine  justice  exactly  propor- 
tions our  duty  to  our  ability  1 

Again,  If  it  be  said,  that  although  Christ's  redemption  was  not  necessary  to 
preserve  men  from  beginning  to  sin,  and  getting  into  a  course  of  sin,  because 
they  have  sufficient  power  in  themselves  to  avoid  it ;  yet  it  may  be  necessary  to 
deliver  men,  a/Jfer  they  have  by  their  own  folly  brought  themselves  under  the  do- 
minion  of  evil  appetites  and  passions.**  I  answer,  if  it  be  so,  that  men  need 
deliverance  from  those  habits  and  passions,  which  are  become  too  strong  for 
them,  yet  that  deliverance,  on  our  author's  principles,  would  be  no  salvation 
from  sin.  For  the  exercise  of  passions  which  are  too  strong  for  us,  and  which 
we  cannot  overcome,  is  necessary,  arid  he  strongly  urges  that  a  necessary  evil 
can  be  no  m^oral  evil.  It  is  true,  it  is  the  effect  of  evil,  as  it  is  the  effect  of 
a  bad  practice,  while  the  man  remained  at  liberty,  and  had  power  to  have 
avoided  it.     But  then,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  that  evil  cause  alone  is  sin ;  and 

•  p.  67,  S.  t  P  68,  S.  t  Pref.  to  Par.  on  Rom.  p.  143,  38.  §  Note  on  Rom.  t.  20,  p.  297.  i|  Ibid. 
IT  Page  92,  S.  **  See  ^.  228,  and  idso  what  he  says  of  the  helpless  state  of  the  Heathen,  in  Par.  and 
Notes  on  Rom.  vii.  and  beginning  of  Chap.  viii. 
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not  so,  the  necessary  ^td  ;  for  he  says  expressly,  "  The  cause  of  every  effect 
is  ahne  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth,  or  which  proceedeth  from  it."* 
And  as  to  that  sin  which  was  the  cause,  the  man  needed  no  Saviour  from  that,  hav- 
ing had  sufficient  power  in  himself  to  have  avoided  it.  So  that  it  follows,  by  our 
author's  scheme,  that  none  of  mankind,  neither  infants  nor  adult  persons,  neither 
the  more  nor  less  vicious,  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles,  neither  Heathens  nor 
Christians,  ever  did  or  ever  could  stand  in  any  need  of  a  Saviour ;  and  that, 
with  respect  to  ally  the  truth  is,  Christ  is  dead  in  vain. 

If  any  should  say,  although  all  mankind  in  all  ages  have  sufficient  ability 
to  do  their  whole  duty,  and  so  may  by  their  own  power  enjoy  perfect  freedom 
from  sin,  yet  God  foresaw  that  they  toould  sin,  and  that  after  they  had  sinned, 
they  would  need  Christ's  death ;  I  answer,  it  is  plain  by  what  the  apostle  says 
in  those  places  which  were  just  now  mentional,  Gal.  ii.  2 1,  an^  iii.  21,  that  God 
would  have  esteemed  it  needless  to  give  his  Son  to  die  for  men,  unless  there 
had  been  a  prior  impossiblity  of  their  having  righteousness  by  law ;  and  that, 
if  there  had  heen  a  law  which  cottld  have  given  life,  this  other  way  by  the  death 
of  Christ  would  not  have  been  provided.  And  this  appears  to  be  agreeable  to 
our  author's  own  sense  of  things,  by  his  words  which  have  been  cited,  wherein 
he  says,  "  It  yould  hsye  frustrated  or  rendered  useless  the  grace  of  God,  if  Christ 
died  to  accomplish  what  was  or  might  have  been  effected  by  law  itself,  without 
his  death." 

V.  It  will  follow  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  not  only  that  Christ's  redemp- 
tion is  needless  for  the  saving  from  sin,  or  its  consequences,  but  also  that  it  does 
no  good  that  way,  has  no  tendency  to  any  diminution  of  sin  in  the  world. 
For  as  to  any  illusion  of  virtue  or  holiness  into  the  heart,  by  divine  power 
through  Christ  or  his  rememption,  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  this  author's 
notions.  With  him,  inwrought  virtue,  if  there  were  any  such  thing,  would  be 
no  virtue ;  not  being  the  effect  of  our  own  will,  choice  and  design,  but  only 
of  a  sovereign  act  of  God's  power.f  And  therefore,  all  that  Christ  does  to 
increase  virtue,  is  only  increasing  our  talents,  our  light,  advantages,  means  and 
motives,  as  he  often  explains  the  matter.|  But  sin  is  not  at  all  diminished.  For. 
he  says.  Our  duty  must  he  measured  by  our  talents  ;  as,  a  child  that  has  less  talents 
has  less  duty,  and  therefore  must  be  no  more  exposed  to. commit  sin,  than  he 
that  has  greater  talents,  because  he  that  has  greater  talents,  has  more  duty  re- 
quired, in  exact  proportion.^  If  so,  he  that  has  but  one  talent,  has  as  much 
advantage  to  perform  that  one  degree  of  duty  which  is  required  of  him,  as  he 
that  h^sjive  talents,  to  perform  his  five  degrees  of  duty,  and  is  no  more  exposed 
to  fail  of  it.  And  that  man's  guilty  who  sms  against  greater  advantages,  means 
and  motives,  is  greater  in  proportion  to  his  talents.n  And  therefore  it  will  fol- 
low, on  Dr.  Taylor's  principles,  that  men  stand  no  better  chofnce,  have  no  more 
eligible  or  valuable  probability  of  freedom  from  sin  and  punishment^  or  of  con- 
tracting but  little  guilt,  or  of  performing  required  duty,  with  the  great  advanta- 
ges and  talents  implied  in  Christ's  redemption,  than  without  them ;  when  all 
things  are  computed,  and  put  into  the  balances  together,  the  numbers,  degrees 
and  aggravations  of  sin  exposed  to,  degrees  of  duty  required,  &c.  So  that  men 
have  no  redemption  from  sin,  and  no  new  means  of  performing  duty,  that  are 
valuable  or  worth  any  thing  at  all.  And  thus  the  ereat  redemption  Iw 
Christ  in  every  respect  comes  to  nothing,  with  regard  boui  to  infants  and  adult 
persons. 


t  Sec  ptigeff  180, 245,  260.  t  In  p.  44,  50,  and  innumerable  other  plteet 

I  See  p.  234,  61—70,  S.        ti  See  Paraph,  on  Rom.  ii.  9,  also  on  rene  12. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  from  what  the  Scriptare  teaches  of  the 

Application  of  Redemption. 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  very  clearly  manifest  from 
what  the  Scripture  says  of  that  chanse  of  state  which.it  represents  as  necessary 
to  an  actual  interest  in  the  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom. 

In  order  to  this,  it  speaks  of  it  as  absolutely  necessary  for  every  one,  that  he 
be  regenerated,  or  Ixmi  again,  John  iii.  3,  "  Verily,  venly,  I  say  unto  Uiee,  ex- 
cept a  man  yevprj&ti  ario^ef,  be  begotten  again,  or  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  will  not  allow  that  this  ^gnifies  any 
change  from  a  state  of  natural  propensity  to  sin,  yet  supposes  that  the  new  birth 
here  spoken  of  means  a  man's  being  broi^ht  to  a  divine  lifty  in  a  right  use  and 
application  of  the  natural  powers  ^in  a  Kfe  of  true  holiness;*  and  that  it  is  the 
attainment  oi  those  habits  y  virtue  and  religiony  which  gives  us  the  real  cliaraC' 
ter  of  true  Christians^  and  the  children  of  God  /f*  and  that  it  is  putting  on  the 
new  nature  of  right  action.t 

But  in  order  to  proceed  in  the  most  sure  and  safe  manner,  in  our  understand- 
ing what  is  meant  in  Scripture  by  being  bom  againy  and  so  in  the  inferences  we 
draw  from  what  is  said  of  the  necessity  of  it,  let  us  compare  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  and  consider  what  other  terms  or  phrases  are  used  in  other  places, 
where  respect  is  evidently  had  to  the  same  change. 

And  here  I  would  observe  the  following  thin^  : 

I.  If  we  compare  one  Scripture  with  another,  it  will  be  sufficiently  manifest, 
that  by  regeneration,  or  being  begotteny  or  bom  again,  the  same  change  in  the 
state  of  the  mind  is  signified  with  that  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  effected 
in  true  repentance  and  conversionT)  I  put  repentance  and  conversion  together, 
because  the  Scripture  puts  them  together.  Acts  iii.  19,  and  because  they  plainly 
signify  much  the  same  thing.  ine  word  furopota  (repentance)  signifies  a 
cha^e  of  the  nUnd  ;  as  the  word  conversion  means  a  change  or  turning  from  sin 
to  God.  And  that  this  is  the  same  chang^e  with  that  which  is  called  regenera' 
^*on  (excepting  that  this  latter  term  especially  signifies  the  change,  as  the  mind 
is  passive  in  it),  the  following  things  do  show. 

In  the  change  which  the  mind  passes  under  in  repentance  and  conversiony  is 
attained  that  character  of  true  Christians,  which  is  necessary  to  the  eternal 
privileges  of  such  :  Acts  iiL  19,  "  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord."  And  so  it  is  with  r^eneration ;  as  is  evident  from 
what  Christ  says  to  Nicodemus,  and  as  is  allowed  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  change  the  mind  passes  under  in  repentance  and  conversion,  is  that 
in  which  sawing  faith  is  attained.  Mark  L  15,  '*  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand :  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel"  And  so  it  is  with  a  being  bom 
again,  or  born  of  God,  as  appears  by  John  i.  12, 13 :  *^  But  as  many  as  received 
huB,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  6*- 
I'eve  on  his  name,  whidi  were  bom,  not  of  Uood,  &c.,  but  of  God," 

•  Pa^  144.  t  IN«et  846,24a  t  Pii«e  251. 
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Just  as  Christ  says  concerning  conversion,  Matth.  xviii.  3,'^^  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  so  does  he  say  concerning  being  bom 
again,  in  what  he  spake  to  Nicodemos. 

By  the  change  men  pass  under  in  conversion,  they  become  as  little  childrm^ 
which  appears  in  the  plac^  last  dted ;  and  so  they  do  by  regeneration,  1  Pet  i. 
at  the  end,  and  chap.  iL  at  the  beginning.  Being  ham  again — Wherefore^as 
nevyborn  babesy  desire^  &c  It  is  no  objection  that  the  disciples,  whom  God  spake 
to  in  Matth.  xviii.  3,  were  converted  ahready :  this  makes  it  not  less  proper  for 
Christ  to  declare  the  necessity  of  conversion  to  them,  leaving  it  with  them  tc 
try  themselves,  and  to  make  sure  their  conversion ;  in  like  manner  as  he  declareC 
to  them  the  necessity  of  repentancey  in  Luke  xiiL  3,  5,  '^  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish/* 

The  change  that  men  pass  under  at  their  repentancey  is  expressed  and  exhib- 
ited by  baptism.  Hence  it  is  called  the  baptism  of  repentancey  from  time  to  time, 
Matth.  iiL  11,  Luke  iii.  3,  Acts  xiiL  24,  and  xix.  4.  And  so  is  regeneration, 
or  being  born  again,  expressed  by  baptism  ;  as  is  evident  by  such  representa- 
tions of  r^eneration  as  those,  John  iii.  5,  ^'Except  a  man  be  born  of  water, 
and  of  the  Spirit." — ^Titus  iiL  5,  ^^  He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration." 
Many  other  things  might  be  observed,  to  show  that  the  change  men  pass  under 
in  their  repentance  and  conversion,  L?  the  same  with  that  which  they  are  the  sub- 
jects of  in  regeneration.     But  these  observations  may  be  sufficient 

IL  The  change  which  a  man  passes  under  when  born  a^ain,  and  in  his 
repentance  and  conversion,  is  the  same  that  the  Scripture  calls  the  circumcisum 
of  the  heart.    This  may  easily  appear  by  considering. 

That  as  regeneration  is  that  m  which  are  attained  the  habits  of  true  virtue 
and  holiness,  as  has  been  shown,  and  as  is  confessed ;  so  is  circum4dsion  of  heart. 
Deut  XXX.  6,  "  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thy  hearty  and  the  heart 
of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thme  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  souL" 

Regeneration  is  that  whereby  men  come  to  have  the  character  of  true  Chris- 
tians ;  as  is  evident,  and  as  is  confessed ;  and  so  is  circum^iisum  of  heart ;  for 
by  this  men  become  Jews  inwardly y  or  Jews  m  the  ^iritual  and  Christian  sense 
(and  that  is  the  same  as  being  true  Christians^  as  of  old  proselytes  were  made 
Jews  by  circumcision  of  the  flesh.  Rom.  ii.  28, 29,  <'  For  he  is  not  a  JeWy  which 
'is  one  outwardly ;  neither  is  that  ctrctt/ncmon,  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh : 
but  he  is  a  JeWy  which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  hearty 
in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God." 

That  circumcision  of  the  heart  j^  the  same  with  conversion,  or  turning  from  sin 
to  God,  is  evident  by  Jer.  iv.  1 — 4,  "  If  thou  wilt  return,  0  Israel,  return  (or, 
convert  unto  me)— circumcwc  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  put  away  the  foreskins 
of  your  heartJ*^  And  Deut  x.  16,  "  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin  of  your 
hearty  and  be  no  more  stiff-necked." 

Circumcision  of  the  heart  is  the  same  change  of  the  heart  that  men  pass 
under  in  their  repentance ;  as  is  evident  by  Levit  xxvi.  41,  "  If  their  uncircmn- 
cised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  accept  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity." 

The  change  men  pass  under  in  regeneration,  repentance,  and  conversion,  is 
signified  by  baptism,  as  has  been  shown ;  and  so  is  circumcision  of  the  heart 
signified  by  the  same  thing.  None  will  deny  that  it  was  this  internal  circum- 
cision, which  of  old  was  signified  by  external  circumcision  j  nor  will  any  deny 
now  under  the  New  Testament,  that  inward  and  spiritual  baptism,  or  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  heart,  is  signified  by  external  washing  or  baptism.    But  spiritual  cir 
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cumciaon  and  spiritual  baptism  are  the  same  thing ;  both  being  tlm  puUing  cff 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  ;  as  is  very  plain  by  Col.  ii.  11,  12, 13,  **  In 
T^hom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in 
putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  fleshy  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buried 
with  him  in  betptisrtiy  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him,'*  &c 

III.  (This  inward  change,  called  regeneroHon  and  circumcision  of  the  hearty 
which  is  wrought  m  repentance  and  conversum,  is  the  same  with  that  spiritual 
resurrection  so  often  spoken  of,  and  represented  as  a  dying  unto  sin,  and  living 
unto  righteousness,  ^ 

This  appears  with  great  plainness  in  that  last  cited  place.  Col.  ii.,  ^<  In  whom 
also  ye  are  circumcised,  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands — buried  with 
him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  vnth  Aim,  through  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God,  &c.  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircum- 
cision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  ^ickentd  together  with  him  ;  havmg  forgiven  you 
all  trespasses." 

The  same  appears  by  Rom.  vi.  3,  4,  5, "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us 
as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  Tlierefore  we 
are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that,  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  from  the  deady  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  evoi  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
neumess  of  life^^  &c.  Verse  11,  "Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be 
dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  Gody  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

In  which  place  also  it  is  evident,  by  the  words  recited,  and  by  the  whole 
context,  that  this  spiritual  resurrection  is  that  change,  in  which  persons  are 
brought  to  habits  of  holiness  and  to  the  divine  life,  by  which  Dr.  Taylor  describes 
the  thing  obtained  in  being  bom  again. 

That  a  s^rUud  resurrection  to  a  new  divine  life,  should  be  called  a  being 
bom  agaiuy  is  agreeable  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  which  we  find  a  r e^to"- 
redion  is  called  a  being  bom,  or  begotten.  So  those  words  in  the  2d  Psaim^ 
"  Thou  Qit  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,*'  are  applied  to  Christ's  re^ 
urrediony  Acts  xiii.  33«  So  in  Col.  L  1§,  Christ  is  called  the  first  bom  from  the 
dead  ;  and  in  Rev.  i.  5,  The  first  begotten  of  the  dead.  The  saints  in  their  con-  * 
version  or  spiritual  resurredion,  are  risen  vnth  Christ ,  and  are  begotten  and  bom 
with  him.  I  Pet  i.  3,  ^  Which  hath  begotten  us  again  to  a  lively  hope,  by  the 
resurredion  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible."  This 
inheritance  is  the  same  thing  with  that  kingdom  ofheaveuy  which  men  obtain  by 
being  bom  again,  according  to  Christ's  words  to  Nicodemus ;  and  that  same  «n- 
heritance  of  them  that  are  sandified,  spoken  of  as  what  is  obtained  in  true  con- 
version. Acts  xxvi.  18,  **  To  turn  them  (or  convert  them)  from  darkne^  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God^that  they  may  receive  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sandified,  1iu*ough  faith  that  is  in 
me."  Dr.  Taylor's  own  worcb,  in  his  note  on  Rom.  i.  4,  peaking  of  that  place 
in  the  2d  Psalm,  just  now  mentioned,  are  very  worthy  to  be  here  recited.  He 
observes  how  this  is  applied  to  Christ's  resurredion  and  exaltation,  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  then  has  this  remark,  '^  Note,  Begetting  is  conferring  a  new  and 
happy  state :  a  son  is  a  perscHi  put  into  it  Agreeably  to  this,  good  men  are 
said  to  be  the  sons  of  Ood,  as  they  are  the  sons  of  the  resurredion  to  demd 
life,  which  is  represented  as  a  nahyyereaia,  a  bong  begotten,  or  bom  a^mn,  re- 
gcnerated.^^ 

So  thaf  I  think  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  the  spiriiual  resurrection  spoken 
of  in  Scripture,  by  which  the  saints  are  brought  to  a  new  divine  life,  is  the  same 
with  that  being  Mm  again,  which  Christ  says  is  necessary  for  every  one  in  «- 
der  to  his  seeing  the  kmgdom  of  Ood. 
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IV.  ("This  change,  which  men  are  the  subjects  of  when  they  are  bom  again, 
and  circumsised  in  heart,  when  they  repent,  and  are  converted,  and  spiritually 
raised  from  the  dead^  is  the  same  change  which  is  meant  when  the  Scripture 
speaks  of  making  the  heart  and  spirit  new,  or  giving  a  new  heart  and  spirit.) 

It  is  needless  here  to  stand  to  observe^  how  evidently  this  is  spoken  of  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  the  change  in  which  are  attained  the  habits  of 
true  virtue  and  holiness,  and  the  character  of  a  true  saint ;  as  has  been  observed 
of  regeneration,  conversion,  &c.,  and  how  apparent  it  is  from  thence,  that  the 
change  is  the  same.  For  it  {s  as  it  were  self-evident :  it  is  apparent  by  the 
phrases  themselves,  that  they  are  different  expressions  of  the  same  thing.  Thus 
repentance  {juxavoia)  or  the  change  of  the  mind,  is  the  same  as  bein^  changed 
to  a  new  mind,  or  a  new  heart  and  spirit  Conversion  is  the  turnmg  of  the 
heart ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  changing  it  so,  that  there  shall  be  another 
heart,  or  a  new  heart,  or  a  new  spirit,  lo  be  horn  again,  is  to  be  horn  anew; 
which  implies  a  becoming  new,  and  is  represented  as  becoming  new  horn  habes : 
but  none  supposes  it  is  the  body,  that  is  immediately  and  properly  new,  but 
the  mind,  heart,  or  spirit.  And  so  a  spiritual  resurrection  is  the  resurrection  of 
the  spirit,  or  rising  to  begin  a  new  existence  and  life,  as  to  the  mind,  heart,  or 
spirit.  So  that  afi  these  phrases  imply  a  having  a  new  heart,  and  bebg  re- 
newed  in  the  spirit,  according  to  their  plain  signification. 

When  Nicodemus  expresed  his  wonder  at  Christ's  declaring  it  necessary, 
that  a  man  should  be  born  again  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  enjoy 
the  priviWesof  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  Christ  says  to  him, "  Art  thou  a 
master  of  brael,  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?"  i.  e.,  **  Art  thou  one  set  to  teach 
others  the  things  written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  knowest  not  a  doc- 
trine so  plainly  taught  in  vour  Scriptures,  that  such  a  change  as  I  speak  of,  is 
necessary  to  a  partaking  ol  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ?" — But 
what  can  Christ  have  respect  to  in  this,  unless  such  prophecies  as  that  in  Ezek. 
xxxvL  25, 26, 27 1  Where  God,  by  the  prophet,  speaking  of  the  days  bf  the  Mes- 
siah's k'mgdpm,  says,  '*  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean — A  new  heari  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within 
you — anfl  1  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you."  Here  God  speaks  of  having  a  new 
luart  and  spirit,\iy  bemg  washed  with  wider,  and  receiving  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  the  qualification  of  God's  people,  that  shall  enjoy  the  pnvileges  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah.  How  much  is  this  like  the  doctrine  of  Cnrist  to  Nicode- 
mus, of  being  6om  a^ain  of  water,  and  of  the  spirit  1  We  have  another  like 
prophecy  in  Ezek.  xi.  19. 

Add  to  these  things,  that  regeneration,  or  a  being  bom  again,  and  the  renevy 
ing  (or  making  new)  by  the  Hcdy  Ghost,  are  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing.  Titus 
Ui.  5,  "  By  the  washino  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost'* 

y.  (It  is  abundantly  manifest,  that  being  bom  again,  a  spiritually  rising 
from  the  dead  to  newness  of  life,  receiving  a  new  heart,  and  being  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  mind,  these  are  the  same  thing  with  that  which  is  called  putting  off 
the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  manj 

The  expressions  are  equivalent ;  and  the  representations  are  plainly  of  the 
same  thing.  When  Christ  speaks  of  being  bom  again,  two  births  are  supposed ; 
2l  first  and  a  second  ;  an  old  birth,  and  a  new  one :  and  the  thing  born  is  called 
man.  So  what  is  bom  in  the  first  birth,  is  the  old  man  ;  and  what  is  brought 
forth  in  the  second  birth,  is  the  new  man.  That  which  is  born  in  the  first  birth 
(says  Christ)  is  flesh :  it  is  the  carnal  man,  wherein  we  have  borne  the  image 
of  the  earthly  Adam,  whom  the  apostle  calls  the^r^^  man.  That  which  is  bom 
in  the  new  birth,  is  spirit,  or  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  man :  wherein  we  pro* 
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ceed  from  Christ  the  second  man,  the  new  man,  vrho  is  made  a  quickening  spirit, 
and  is  the  Lord  from  heaven,  and  the  headf  of  the  new  creation.  In  the  new 
birth,  men  are  represented  as  becoming  new  bom  babes  (as  was  obserred  before), 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  becoming  new  men. 

And  how  apparent^  is  what  the  Scripture  says  of  the  spiritual  resurrection 
of  the  Christian  convert,  equivalent  and  of  the  very  same  import  with  putting 
off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man?  So  in  Rom.  vi.  the  convert  is 
spoken  of  as  dying,  and  bemg  buried  with  Christ ;  which  is  explained,  in  the 
6th  verse,  by  this,  that  '*  the  dd  man  is  crucified,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be 
destroyed/'  And  in  the  4th  verse,  converts  in  this  change  are  spoken  of  as 
rismg  to  nevmess  of  life.  Are  not  these  things  plain  enough  1  1  he  apiostle 
does  m  effect  tell  us,  that  when  he  speaks  of  that  spiritual  death  and  resurrection 
which  is  in  conversion,  he  means  the  same  thing  as  crucifying  and  burying  the 
old  man,  and  rising  a  new  man. 

And  it  is  most  apparent,  that  ^iritual  circumcision,  and  spiritual  baptism, 
and  the  spiritual  resurrection,  aire  all  the  same  with  putting  off  the  old  man,  and 
putting  on  the  new  man.  This  appears  by  Col.  ii.  11,  12,  "  In  whom  also  ye 
are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  jjmtting  off  the 
body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buned  with  &m  in 
bapiistn;  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him."  Here  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
sprntual  circumcision,  baptism,  and  resurrection,  all  signify  that  change  wherein 
men  put  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  :  but  that  is  the  same  thing,  in  this 
apostle's  language,  as  putting  off  the  old  man,  as  appears  by  Rom.  vi.  6  :  "  Our 
Old  man  is  crucified,  that  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroyed."  And  that  putting 
off  the  old*man  is  the  same  with  putting  off  the  body  of  sins,  appears  further  by 
Ephes.  iv.  22, 23,  24— and  Col.  lii.  8, 9, 10. 

As  Dr.  Taylor  confesses,  that  a  being  bcm  again  is,  **  that  wherein  are  ob- 
tained the  habits  of  virtue,  religion,  and  true  holiness ;"  so  how  evidently  is  the 
same  thing  predicated  of  that  change,  which  is  called  putting  off  the  old  man, 
and  putting  on  the  new  man  ?  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24,  '^  That  ye  put  off  the  oM 
man,  which  is  corrupt,  &c,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.'^ 

/  And  it  is  most  plain,  that  this  putting  off  the  old  man,  &c.,is  the  veiy  same 
thing  Svith  makmg  the  heart  and  spirit  new.  It  is  apparent  in  itself:  the  spirit 
is  called  the  man,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle;  it  is  called  the  inward  num, 
and  the  hidden  man,  Rom.  vii.  22 — 2  Cor.  iv.  16—1  Pet.  iii.  4.  And  therefore 
putting  off  the  old  num,  is  the  same  thing  with  the  removal  of  the  M  heart; 
and  the  putting  on  the  new  man,  is  the  receiving  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit 
Yea,  putting  on  the  7iew  man  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing  with  re- 
ceiving a  new  spirit,  or  being  renewed  tn  spirit,  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24, "  That 
ye  put  off  the  old  man,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mmd,  and  that  ye 
put  on  the  new  man.*' 

From  these  things  it  appears,  how  unreasonable,  and  contrary  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  Scriptural  evidence,  is  Dr.  Taylor's  way  of  explaining  the  old  num, 
and  the  new  man,*  as  though  thereby  was  meant  nothing  personm;  but  that  by 
the  old  man  was  meant  the  heathen  state,  and  by  the  new  man  the  Christian 
dispensation,  or  state  of  professing  Christians,  or  the  whole  collective  body  of 
rqfessors  of  Christianity,  made  up  of  Jews  and  Gentiles;  when  all  the  color 
le  has  for  it  is,  that  the  apostle  once  calls  the  Christian  church  a  ne»o  man, 
Eph  ii  15.    It  is  veiy  true,  in  the  Scriptures  often,  both  in  the  OU  Testament 
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and  NeW|  collective  bodies^  nations,  peoples,  cities,  are  figuratively  represented 
*by  persons ;  particularly  the  church  of  Christ  is  represented  as  one  holy  person, 
and  has  the  same  appellatives  as  a  particular  saint  or  believer;  and  so  is  called 
a  chdld  and  a  son  of  God,  Exod.  iv.  22 — Gal.  iv.  1,  2 ;  and  a  servant  of  God, 
Isa.  xli.  8,  9,  ^nd  xliv.  1.  The  daughter  of  God,  and  spouse  of  Christ,  Psalm 
xlv.  10,  13,  14 — Rev.  xix.  7.  Nevertheless,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  argue 
fvooQ  hence,  that  such  appellations,  as  a  servant  of  God,  a  child  of  God^  &c, 
are  always  or  commonly  to  be  taken  as  signifying  only  the  church  of  God  in 
general,  or  great  collective  bodies ;  and  not  to  be  understood  in  a  personal 
sense  ?  But  certainly  this  would  not  be  more  unreasonable,  than  to  urge,  that 
by  the  old  and  the  new  man,  as  the  phrases  are  mostly  used  in  Scripture,  is  to 
be  understood  nothing  but  the  great  collective  bodies  of  Pagan&^d  of  Christians, 
or  the  Heathen  and  the  Christian  world,  as  to  their  ovJtward  pofession,  and  the 
dispensation  they  are  under.  It  might  have  been  proper,  in  this  case,  to  have 
considered  the  unreasonableness  of  that  practice  which  our  author  charges  on 
others,  and  finds  so  much  fault  with  in  them  :*  ^^  That  they  content  themselves 
with  ^few  scraps  of  Scripture,  which,  though  wrong  understood,  they  make  the 
test  of  truth,  and  the  ground  of  their  principles,  in  contradiction  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  revelation.^^ 

VI.  I  observe  once  more,  it  is  very  apparent,  that  a  bein^  bom  again,  and 
spirittuMy  raised  from  death  to  a  state  of  new  existencfe  and  hfe,  having  a  new 
neart  created  in  us,  behig  renewed  in  tJie  spirit  of  our  mind,  and  being  the  sub- 
jects of  that  change  by  which  we  put  off  the  old  man,  and  put  on  the  new  many 
is  the  same  thing  with  that  which,  in  Scripture,  is  called  a  being  created  anew, 
or  made  Tiew' creatures. 

Here,  to  pass  over  many  other  evidences  of  this,  which  might  be  mentioned, 
I  would  only  observe,  that  the  representations  are  exactly  equivalent.  These 
several  phrases  naturally  and  most  plainly  signify  the  same  effect.  In  the  first 
birth,  or  generation,  we  are  created,  or  brought  into  existence ;  it  is  then  the 
whole  man  first  receives  being:  the  soul  is  uien  formed,  and  then  our  bodies 
SiTe  fearfully  and  vxmderfuUy  made,  being  curiously  wrought  by  our  Creator :  so 
that  a  new  bom  child  is  a  new  creature.  So,  when  a  man  is  bom  again,  he  is 
created  again;  in  that  new  birth,  there  is  a  new  creation;  and  therein  he  be- 
comes as  a  new  bom  babe,  or  a  new  creature.  So  in  a  resurrection,  there  is  a 
new  creation.  When  a  man  is  dead,  that  which  was  created  or  made  in  the 
first  birth  or  creation  is  destroyed :  when  that  which  was  dead  is  raised  to  life, 
the  mighty  power  of  the  Creator  or  Author  of  life,  is  exerted  the  second  time,, 
and  the  subject  restored  to  new  existence,  and  new  life,  as  by  a  new  creation. 
So  giving  a  new  heart  is  called  creating  a  dean  heart,  Psal.  li.  10,  where  the 
word  translated  create,  is  the  same  that  is  used  in  the  first  verse  in  Genesis. 
And  when  we  read  in  Scripture  of  the  new  creature,  the  creature  that  is  called 
new  is  man  ;  not  angel,  or  beast,  or  any  other  sort  of  creature ;  and  therefore 
the  phrase,  Tiew  man,  is  evidently  equivalent  with  new  creature  ;  and  a  putting 
off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  fiie  new  man,  is  spoken  of  expressly  as  brought 
to  pass  by  a  work  oi  creation.  Col.  iii.  9,  10,***  Ye  have  put  off  the  old  man, 
and  have  put  on  the  pew  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the  imase 
of  him  that  created  him."  So  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24,  "  That  ye  put  off  the  old 
man,  which  is  corrupt,  &c.,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  and  that 

Je  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
oliness."    These  things  absolutely  fix  the  meaning  of  that  in  2  Cor.  v.  17,  <'  If 
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any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old  things  are  passed  away ;  be- 
hold, all  things  are  become  new.'* 

On  the  vmole,  the  following  reflections  may  be  made : 

!•  That  it  is  a  truth  of  the  utmost  certainty,  with  respect  to  every  man, 
bom  of  the  race  of  Adam,  by  ordinaiy  generation,  that  unless  he  he  bom  again^ 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  Heathen,  but  of 
diem  that  are  bom  of  the  professing  people  of  God,  as  Nicodemus,  and  the 
Jews,  and  every  man  bom  of  the  flesh.  This  is  most  manifest  by  Christ's  dis- 
course in  John  iii.  3 — 11.  So  it  is  plain  by  2  Cor.  v.  17,  That  every  man  uho 
is  in  Christy  is  a  new  creature. 

2.  It  appears  from  this,  together  with  what  has  been  proved  above,  that  it 
is  most  certain  ^h  respect  to  every  one  of  the  human  race,  that  he  can  never 
have  any  interest  in  Chnst,  or  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  the  subject 
of  that  change  in  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  heart,  which  is  made  in  re- 
pentance and  conversion,  circumcision  of  hearty  spiritual  baptism,  dying  to  sin 
and  rising  to  a  new  and  holy  life  ;  and  unless  he  has  the  old  heart  taken  away 
and  a*  new  heart  and  spirit  given,  and  puts  off  the  old  man,  and  puts  on  the  new 
man,  and  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  tfdngs  made  new. 

3.  From  what  is  plainly  implied  in  these  things,  and  from  what  the  Scripture 
most  clearly  teaches  of  the  nature  of  them,  it  is  certain,  that  every  msn  is  bom 
into  the  world  in  a  state  of  moral  pollution :  for  spiritual  baptism  is  a  cleansing 
from  moral  filthiness.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  compared  with  Acts  ii.  16,  and  John 
iii.  5.  So  the  washing  of  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth,  is  a  change  from  a 
state  of  wickedness.  Tit.  iii.  3,  4, 6.  Men  are  spoken  of  as  purified  in  their 
regeneration.  1  Pet.  L  22, 23.  See  also  1  John  ii.  29,  and  iii.  1,  2.  And  it 
appears  that  every  man,  in  his  first  or  natural  state,  is  a  sinner  ;  for  otherwise 
he  would  then  need  no  repentance,  no  conversion,  no  turning  from  sin  to  Grod. 
And  it  appears,  that  every  man  in  his  original  state  has  a  heart  of  stone  ;  for 
thus  the  Scripture  calls  that  old  heart,  which  is  taken  away,  when  a  new  heart 
and  n^ew  spirit  is  given.  Ezek.  xi.  19,  and  x:xxvi.  26.  And  it  appears,  that 
man's  nature,  as  in  his  native  state,  is  corrupt  according  to  the  dec^fvl  lusts, 
and  of  its  own  motion  exerts  itself  m  nothing  but  wicked  deeds.  For  thus  the 
Scripture  characterizes  the  old  man,  which  is  put  off,  w^hen  men  are  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  put  on  the  newm>an,  Eph.  iv.  22, 23,  24 — Col.  iii. 
8,  9,  10.  In  a  word,  it  appears,  that  man's  nature,  as  in  its  native  state,  is  a 
body  of  sin,  which  must  be  destroyed,  must  die,  be  buried,  and  never  rise  more. 
For  thus  the  old  man  is  represented,  which  is  crucifi^td,  when  men  are  the  sub- 
jects of  a  spiritual  resurrection,  Rom.  vi.  4,  5,  6.  Such  a  nature,  such  a  body 
of  sin  as  this,  is  put  off  in  the  spiritual  renovation,  wherein  we  put  on  the  new 
man,  and  are  the  subjects  of  the  spiritual  circumcision.    Eph.  iv.  21,  22,  23. 

It  must  now  be  left  with  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  what  the 
Scripture  teaches  of  the  application  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  the  change  of 
state  and  nature  necessary  to  true  and  final  happiness,  does  not  afford  clear  and 
abundant  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 
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PART   IV. 

(XH9TAINING  ANSWEIU9  TO  OBJECTIOIV. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Concerning  that  Objection,  That  to  suppose  men's  being  born  in  sin,  without  their 
choice,  or  any  previous  act  of  their  own,  is  to  suppose  what  is  incpnsisteni  with  the 
nature  of  sin. 

Some  of  the  objections  made  against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  which 
have  reference  to  particular  arguments  used  in  defence  of  it,  have  been  already 
considered  in  the  handling  of  those  arguments.  What  I  shall  therefore  now 
consider,  are  such  objections  as  I  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  take  any  special 
notice  of. 

There  is  no  argument  Dr.  Taylor  inasts  more  upon,  than  that  which  is 
taken  from  the  Arminian  and  Pelagian  notion  of  freedom  of  will,  consisting 
in  the  will's  self-determination^  as  necessary  to  the  being  of  moral  good  or 
evil.  (He  often  urges,  that  if  we  come  into  the  world  infected  with  sinful  and 
depraved  dispositions,  then  sin  must  be  natural  to  us;  and  if  natural  then 
necessary  ;  and  if  necessary,  then  no  sb,  nor  any  thing  we  are  blamable  for, 
or  that  can  in  any  respect  be  our  fault,  being  what  we  cannot  help :  and  he 
urges,  that  sin  must  proceed  from  our  own  choice,  &c••^ 

Here  I  would  observe  in  general,  that  the  forementioned  notion  of  Freedom 
of  Will,  as  essential  to  moral  agencv,  and  necessary  to  the  very  existence 
of  virtue  and  ^n,  seems  to  be  a  grand  favorite  point  with  Pela^ans  and  Armin- 
ians,  and  all  divines  of  such  characters,  in  their  controversies  with  the  orthodox. 
There  is  no  one  thing  more  fundamental  in  their  schemes  of  religion  ;  on  the 
determination  of  this  one  leading  point  depends  the  issue  of  ahnost  all  contro- 
versaes  we  have  with  such  divines,  l^ev^theless,  it  seems  a  needless  task  for 
me  particularly  to  consider  that  matter  in  this  place ;  having  already  largely 
discussed  it,  with  all  the  main  grounds  of  this  notion,  and  the  arguments  used 
to  defend  it,  in  a  late  book  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  ask  leave  to  refer  the 
reader.  It  is  verv  necessary,  that  the  modem  prevailing  doctrine  concerning 
this  point,  should  be  well  understood,  and  therefore  thoroughly  considered  and 
examined  :  for  without  it  there  is  no  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy 
about  Original  Sin,  and  innumerable  other  controveisies  that  subsist,  about 
many  of  me  main  points  of  religion.  I  stand  ready  to  confess  to  the  foremen- 
tioned inodem  divines,  if  they  can  maintain  their  peculiar  notion  o(  freedom^ 
consisting  in  the  self-determinin^poiDer  ofthe  willy  as  necessary  to  moral  a^ency^ 
and  can  thoroughly  estabMi  it  m  opposition  to  the  arguments  lying  against  it, 
then  they  have  an  impregnable  castle,  to  which  they  may  repair,  and  remain 
invincible,  in  all  the  controversies  they  have  with  the  reformed  divines,  concern* 
ing  Original  Sin,  the  sovereignty  of  grace,  election,  redemption,  cohveraon, 
the  efficacious  operaticm  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  per- 

^  Pages  125, 128, 129, 130, 180, 187, 188, 190, 200,  245,  246, 253, 258, 63. 64, 161,  S.,  mod  other  placet. 
Vol..  II.  60  rr^r^n\f> 
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severance  of  the  saints,  and  other  p-inciples  of  the  hke  kind.  However, 
at  the  same  time  I  think  this  same  thing  will  be  as  strong  a  fortress  for 
the  deistSy  in  common  with  them,  as  the  great  doctrines,  subverted  by  their 
notion  of  jfreedom,  are  so  plainly  and  abundantly  taught  in  the  Scripture.  But 
I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  any  danger,  the  cause  of  Christianity,  or  the 
religion  of  the  reformed  is  in,  from  any  possibility  of  that  rwtion^s  being  ever 
established,  or  of  its  bein^  ever  evinced  that  there  is  not  proper,  perfect,  and 
manifold  demonstration  lying  against  it.  But  as  I  said,  it  would  be  needless  for 
me  to  enter  into  a  particular  disquisition  of  this  point  here ;  from  which  I  shall 
easily  be  excused  by  any  reader  who  is  willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of 
consulting  what  I  have  already  written  :  and  as  to  others,  probably  they  will 
scarce  be  at  the  pains  of  reading  the  present  discourse ;  or  at  least  would  not, 
if  it  should  be  enlarged  by  a  fullconsideration  of  that  controversy. 

I  shall  at  this  time  therefore  only  take  notice  of  some  eross  inconsistencin 
that  Dr.  Taylor  has  been  guilty  of,  m  his  handling  this  objection  against  the 
doctrine  or  Original  Sin. 

In  places  which  have  been  cited,  he  says,  that  ^\  Sin  must  proceed  from  oui 
own  choice  :  and  that  if  it  does  not,  it  being  necessary  to  us,  it  cannot  be  sin,  it 
cannot  be  our  fault,  or  what  we  are  to  blame  for :"  and  therefore  all  our  an  must 
be  chargeable  on  our  choice,  which  is  the  cause  of  sin :  for  he  says,  "  The  cause 
of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeable  with  the  efiect  it  produceth,  and  which  pr<v 
ceedeth  from  it."*  Now  here  are  implied  several  gross  contradictions.  He 
greatly  insists  that  nothing  can  be  sinful^  or  have  the  nature  of  sin,  but  what 
proceeds  from  our  choice.  Nevertheless  he  says,  '^  Not  the  ejfect^  but  the  cause 
alone  is  chargeable  with  blame.^*  Therefore  the  cAoice,  which  is  the  causey  is 
alone  blamaUe,  or  has  the  nature  of  sin ;  and  not  the  effect  of  that  choice. 
Thus  nothing  can  be  sinful,  but  the  effect  of  choice ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  choice 
never  can  be  sinful,  but  only  the  cause^  which  alone  is  chargeable  with  all  the 
blame. 

VVgain,  the  choice  which  chooses  and  produces  sin,  or  from  which  an  pro- 
ceeds, is  itself  sinfiiL  ^  Not  only  is  this  implied  in  his  saying,  ^'  the  cause  alone 
is  chargeable  with  all  the  blame"  but  he  e^^ressly  speal^  of  the  choice  as 
favlty^  and  calls  that  choice  vdckedf  from  which  depravity  and  corruption  j>ro- 
ceeds.X  Now  if  the  choice  itself  be  Wn,  and  there  be  no  sm  but  what  proceeds 
from  a  sinful  choice,  then  the  sinful  choice  must  proceed  from  another  antece- 
dent choice ;  it  must  be  chosen  by  a  forgoing  act  of  will,  detenninine  itself  to 
that  sinful  choice,  that  so  it  may  have  that  which  he  speaks  of  as  ^)6olutel7 
essential  to  the  nature  of  sin,  namely,  tfiat  it  proceeds  Jrom  our  choice ^  and  does 
not  happen  to  us  necessarily.  But  if  the  sinful  choice  itself  proceeds  from  a 
foregomg  choice,  then  also  that  foregoing  choice  must  be  sinfiil ;  it  being  the 
cause  ofsiriy  and  so  alone  chargeable  with  Sie  blame.  Yet  if  that  forcing  (£oice 
be  sinful,  then  neither  must  that  happen  to  us  necessarily,  but  must  fikewise 
proceed  from  choice,  another  act  of  choice  preceding  that :  for  we  must  remem- 
oer,  that  "  nothing  is  sinful  but  what  proceeds  from  our  choice.**  And  thai,  for 
the  same  reason,  even  this  prior  choice,  last  mentioned,  must  also  be  sinfld, 
being  chargeable  with  aU  the  blame  of  ^at  consequent  evil  choice,  which  was 
its  effect    And  so  we  must  go  back  till  we  come  to  &e  Yerv  first  volition,  the 

Erime  or  original  act  of  choice  m  the  whole  chain.    And  thts^  to  be  sure,  must 
e  a  sinful  dioice,  because  this  is  the  origin  or  primitive  cause  of  all  the  train 
of  evils  which  follow ;  and  according  to  our  aumor,  must  therefore  be  ^  alone 

•Page  128.  t  Page  190.  t  P«i»200.    S«e  •!«>  pi««  2M. 
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chargeable  with  all  the  blame."  And  yet  so  it  is,  acconfin^  to  him,  this  **  can- 
not be  sinAil/'  because  it  does  not  ^'  proceed  iBrom  our  own  choice,"  or  any  fore- 
golng  act  of  our  will ;  it  being,  by  the  supposition,  the  yeryf  rst  act  of  will  in 
le  case.  And  therefore  it  must  be  necessary,  as  to  us,  having  no  choice  of 
ours  to  be  the  cause  of  it 

In  page  232,  he  says,  "  Adam's  sin  was  from  his  own  disobedient  trill ;  and 
so  must  every  man's  sin,  and  all  the  sin  in  the  world  be,  as  weU  as  his."  By 
this,  it  seems,  he  must  have  a  **  disobedient  will"  before  he  sins ;  for  the  cause 
must  be  before  the  effect :  and  yet  that  disobedient  will  itself  is  sinjid  ;  other- 
wise it  could  not  be  called  disobedient.  But  the  question  is.  How  do  men  come 
by  the  disobedient  trill,  this  cause  of  all  the  sin  in  the  world  ?  It  must  not  come 
necessctrily^  without  men's  choice ;  for  if  so,  it  is  710^  sin,  nor  is  there  any  diso^ 
hedience  in  it  Therefore  that  disobedient  will  must  also  come  from  a  dischedi- 
ent  will ;  and  so  on,  in  infinitum.  Otherwise  it  must  be  supposed,  that  there  is 
some  sin  in  the  world,  which  does  not  come  from  a  disobedient  vkll ;  contrary 
to  our  author's  dogmatical  assertions. 

In  page  166,  §.,  he  sa]^,  '*  ^dam  could  not  sin  without  a  sinfulinclination.^^ 
Here  he  calh  that  inclination  itself  sinful,  which  is  the  principle  from  whence 
sinful  acts  proceed ;  as  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  disobedient  trill  fit)m  whence 
all  sin  comes ;  and  he  allows,*  that  *'  the  lato  reaches  to  all  the  latent  prinriples 
of  sin  ;"  meaning  plainly,  that  it/ofbids,  and  threatens  punishment  for,  those 
latent  principles.  Now  these  latent  principles  of  sin,  these  sinful  inclinations, 
without  which,  according  to  our  author,  there  can  be  no  sinjful  act,  cannot  all 
proceed  from  a  sinful  moice ;  because  that  would  imply  great  contradiction. 
For,  by  the  supposition,  they  are  the  prmciples  from  whence  a  sinful  choice 
comes,  and  whence  all  sinful  acts  of  will  proceed ;  and  there  can  be  no  sinful 
act  without  them.  So  that  the  first  latent  principles  and  inclinations,  from 
whence  all  sinfrd  acts  proceed,  are  sinful ;  and  yet  they  are  not  rinful,  because 
they  do  not  proceed  from  a  wicked  chotce,  without  which,  according  to  him, 
**  nothing  can  be  sinful.** 

Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  that  proposition  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  wherein 
they  assert,  that  Man  is  by  nature  utterly  corrupt,  &c,t  thinks  himself  well  war« 
ranted  by  the  supposed  great  evidence  of  these  his  contradictory  notions,  to  say, 
''  Therefore  sin  is  not  natural  to  us;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  scruple  to  say,  this 
proposition  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  is/o/^e."  But  it  may  be  worthy  to  be 
considered,  whether  it  would  not  have  greatly  become  him,  before  he  had  clothed 
himself  with  so  much  assurance,  and  proceeded,  on  the  foundation  of  these  his 
notions,  so  magisterially  to  charge  the  Assembljr's  proposition  vrith  falsehood, 
to  have  taken  ca|[e  that  his  own  propositions,  which  he  has  set  in  opposition  to 
them,  should  be  a  little  more  consistent;  that  he  might  not  have  contradicted 
^imself  while  contracdcting  them ;  lest  some  impartial  judges,  observing  his 
inconsistence,  should  think  they  had  warrant  to  declare  with  equal  assurance, 
that "  They  shall  not  scruple  to  say,  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  is^/bfae." 

•  Contents  Qf  Rom.  chap.  riH.,  in  Notes  on  the  Epiatle.  t  Page  12S. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Concerning  ttlat  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  native  cormptioD,  That  to  soppoae 
men  receive  their  first  existence  in  sin,  is- to  make  him  who  is  the  author  or  their 
being,  the  author  of  their  depravity. 

One  argument  against  men^s  being  supposed  to  be  bom  with  sinful  deprav- 
itvy  which  Dr.  Taylor  greatly  insists  upon,  is,  ^'  That  this  does  in  effect  chai^ 
'  him,  who  is  the  author  of  our  Tiaiurey  who  formed  us  in  the  u)omb,  with  being 
the  author  of  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature  ;  and  that  it  is  highly  injurious  to 
the  God  of  our  nature,  whose  hands  have  formed  and  fashioned  us,  to  believe 
our  nature  to  be  originally  corrupted y  9nathat  in  the  worst  sense  of  corrupt 
tion.''* 

With  respect  to  this,  I  would  observe  in  the  first  pjace,  that  this  writer,  in 
his  handling  this  grand  objection,  supposes  somethine  to  belong  to  the  doctrine 
objected  against,  as  maintamed  by  the  divines  whom  he  is  opposmg,  which  does 
not  belong  to  it,  nor  does  follow  from  it :  as  particularly,  he  supposes  the  doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin  to  imply,  that  nature  must  be  corrupted  by  some  positive 
influence  ;  '^  something,  by  some  means  or  other,  infused  into  the  human  na- 
ture ;  some  quality  or  other,  not  from  the  choice  of  our  minds,  but  like  a  taint^ 
tincture,  or  infection,  altering  the  natural  constitution,  faculties,  and  dispositions 
of  our  soukf.  That  sin  and  evil  dispositions  are  implanted  in  the  foetus  in  the 
womb."  J  Whereas  truly  our  doctrine  neither  implies  nor  infers  any  such  thing. 
In  order  to  account  for  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature,  yea,  a  total  native  depravi- 
ty of  the  heart  of  map,  there  is  not  die  least  need  of  supposing  any  evil  quality, 
infusedy  implanted,  or  wrought  into  the  nature  of  man,  by  any  positive  cause, 
or  influence  whatsoevo*,  either  from  God,  or  the  creature ;  or  of  supposing,  that 
man  is  conceived  and  bom  with  a  fountain  of  evil  in  his  heart,  such  as  is  any 
thing  properly  positive.  I  think,  a  little  attention  to  the  nature  of  things  will 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  impartial,  considerate  inquirer,  that  the  absence  of 
positive  good  principles,  smd  so  the  withholding  of  a  special  divine  influence  to 
impart  and  maintain  those  good  principles,  leaving  the  common  natural  princi- 
ples of  self-love,  natural  appetite,  &&  (which  were  in  man  in  innocence),  leaving 
these,  I  say  to  themselves,  without  the  government  of  superior  divine  princi- 
ples, will  certainly  be  followed  with  the  corruption,  yea,  the  total  corruption  of 
the  heart,  without  occasion  for  any  positive  influence  at  all :  and,  that  it  was 
thus  indeed  that  corruption  of  nature  came  on  Adam,  immediately  on  his  fall^ 
and  comes  on  all  his  posterity,  as  sinning  in  him,  and  falling  with  him. 

The  case  with  man  was  plainly  this :  when  God  made  man  at  first,  he  im- 
planted in  him  two  kinds  of  principles.  There  was  an  inferior  kind,  which 
may  be  called  natural,  being  the  principles  of  mere  human  nature ;  such  as 
self-love,  with  those  natural  appetites  and  passions,  which  belong  to  ihe  nature 
of  man,  in  which  his  love  to  his  own  liberty,  honor,  and  pleasure,  were  exer- 
cised :  these,  when  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  arc  what  the  Scriptures  some* 
times  call^e^A.  Besides  these,  there  were  superior  principles,  that  were  spirit- 
ual, holy,  and  divine,  summarily  comprehended  in  divine  love ;  wherein  con- 

»  Pages  137,  187, 188, 189, 256,  258, 260,  143,  S.,  and  other  plaoes.       t  Page  187.       t  Paget  146 
148, 149,  S.,  and  the  like  in  many  other  placet. 
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flisted  the  spiritual  ima^e  of  God,  and  man's  righteousness  and  true  holiness  j 
which  are  called  in  Scnpture  the  divine  nature.  These  principles  may,  in  some 
sense,  be  called  supematurdj*  being  (however  concreated  or  connate,  yet)  such 
as  are  above  those  principles  that  are  essentially  impUed  in,  or  necessanly  re- 
sulting from,  and  inseparably  connected  with,  mere  htiman  nature  ;  and  being 
such  as  immediately  depend  aa  man's  union  and  conmiunion  with  .God,  or  di- 
vine ctttimunications  and  influences  of  God's  Spirit :  which,  though  withdrawn, 
and  man's  nature  forsaken  of  these  principles,  human  nature  would  be  human 
nature  still ;  man's  nature,  as  such,  being  entire,  without  these  divine  i>rmcip/e9, 
which  the  Scripture  sometimes  calk  spirit,  in  contradistinction  to Jlesh.  These 
superior  principles  were  riven  to  possess  the  throne,  and  maintam  an  absolute 
dominion  in  the  heart :  the  other  to  be  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient 
And  while  things  continued  thus,  all  things  wer6  in  excellent  order,  peace,  and 
beautiful  harmony,  and  in  their  proper  and  perfect  state. 

These  divine  principles  thus  reigning,  were  the  dignity,  life,  happiness,  and 
glory  of  man's  nature.  When  man  sinned,  and  broke  God's  covenant,  and  fell 
under  his  curse,  these  superior  principles  left  his  heart :  for  indeed  God  then 
left  him ;  that  communion  with  God,  on  which  these  principles  depended,  entirely 
ceased ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  divine  inhabitant,  forsook  the  house.  Because  it 
would  have  been  utterly  improper  in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with  the  covenant 
and  constitution  God  had  established,  that  God  should  still  maintain  communion 
with  man,  and  continue,  by  his  friendly,  gracious,  vital  influences,  to  dwell 
with  him  and  in  him,  after  he  was  become  a  rebel,  and  had  incurred  God's 
wrath  and  curse.  Therefore  immediately  the  superior  divine  principles  whoUy 
ceased ;  so  li^ht  ceases  in  a  room  when  the  candle  is  withdrawn ;  and  thus 
man  was  left  m  a  state  of  darkness,  woful  corruption  and  ruin;  nothing  but 
flesh  without  spirit  The  inferior  principles  of  self-love,  and  natural  appetite, 
which  were  given  only  to  serve,  being  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  of  course 
became  reigning  principles ;  having  no  superior  principles  to  regulate  or  con- 
trol them,  they  became  absolute  masters  of  the  heart.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  which  was  ^  fatal  catastrophe,  a  turning  of  all  things  upside  down, 
and  the  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and  dreadful  confusion.  Man 
did  immediately  set  up  himself,  and  the  objects  of  his  private  affections  and  a|)- 
petites,  as  supreme ;  and  so  thev  took  the  place  of  God.  These  inferior  princi- 
ples are  like^re  in  a  house ;  which  we  sav  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master ; 
very  useful  while  kept  in  its  place,  but  if  left  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
house,  soon  brings  all  to  destruction.  Man's  love  to  his  own  honor,*  separate 
interest,  and  private  pleasure,  which  before  was  wholly  subordinate  unto  love  to 
God,  and  regard  to  hb  authority  and  glory,  now  disposes  and  impels  him  to 
pursue  those  objects,  without  regard  to  Grod's  honor  or  law ;  because  there  is 
no  true  regard  to  these  divine  things  left  in  him.  In  consequence  of  which,  he 
sedcs  those  objects  as  much  when  against  God's  honor  and  law,  as  when  agree- 
able to  them.  And  God,  still  continuing  strictly  to  require  supreme  regard  to 
himself  and  forbidding  all  gratifications  of  these  inferior  passions,  but  only  in 

•  To  prevent  all  cavils,  the  reader  it  desired  particularly  to  observe,  in  what  sense  I  here  use  the 
words  tyatural  and  tup€rnaiutal :  not  as  epithets  ofaistinction  between  that  which  is  concreated  or  con- 
nati%,  and  that  which  is  extraordinarily  introduced  afterwards,  besides  the  first  state  of  things,  or  the  order 
established  originally,  beginning  when  man's  nature  began ;  but  as  distinguishing  between  what  l)elongs 
to,  or  flows  from,  that  nature  which  nan  has,  merely  as  man,  and  those  thinp  which  are  above  this,  by 
which  one  is  denominated,  not  only  a  man,  but  a  trulv  virtuous,  holy,  and  spiritual  man ;  which,  though 
they  began  n  Adam,  as  soon  as  humanity  began,  and  are  necessaiy  to  the  perfection  and  well  being  of 
the  hnman  uatnre,  yet  are  not  essential  to  the  constitution  of  it.  or  necessary  to  its  being :  inasmuch  as 
ons  may  have  every  thine  needful  to  his  being  man,  exclusively  of  them.  If  in  thus  using  the  words, 
natural  and  tupematwal^  fuse  them  in  an  uncommon  sense,  it  is  not  from  any  affectation  ol  singukrit> 
but  for  want  of  other  terms  more  aptly  to  express  my  meaainf. 
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perfect  subordinatioD  to  the  ends,  and  agreeaUeness  to  the  nileis  and  Ikmte, 
^hich  his  hclinessy  honor,  and  law  prescribe,  hence  immediately  arises  enmitff 
in  the  heart,  now  wholly  under  the  power  of  self-love ;  and  nothing  but  vxtr 
ensues,  in  a  constant  course,  against  God.  As,  when  a  subject  has  once  re- 
nounced his  lawful  sovereign,  and  set  up  a  pretender  in  his  stead,  a  state  of 
enmity  and  war  against  his  rightful  king  necessarily  ensues.  It  were  easy  to 
show,  how  every  hist,  and  depraved  disposition  of  man's  heart  would  naturally 
arise  from  this  privative  original,  if  here  were  room  for  it.    Thus  it  is  easy  to 

S've  an  account,  how  total  corruption  of  he^  should  follow  on  man's  eating 
e  forbidden  fruit,  though  that  was  but  one  act  of  sin,  idthotd  (rod's  putting 
any  evil  into  his  heart,  or  implctniiftg  any  bad  principle,  or  infusing  any  cor- 
"  rupt  taint,  and  so  becoming  the  auth^  of  depravity.  Only  God's  uithdratcmgy 
as  it  was  highly  proper  and  necessaiy  that  he  should,  from  rebel  man,  being  as 
t  were  driven  away  by  his  abominable  wickedness,  and  men's  natural  princi- 
ples being  left  to  themselves j  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  his  becoming  en- 
tirely corrupt,  and  bent  on  sinning  against  God. 

And  as  Adam's  nature  became  corrupt  without  God's  implanting  or  infuang 
any  evil  thing  into  his  nature ;  so  does  the  nature  of  his  posterity.  God  deal- 
ing with  Adam  as  the  head  of  his  posserity  (as  has  been  shown)  and  treating 
them  as  one,  he  deals  with  his  posterity  as  having  all  sinned  in  him.  And 
therefore,  as  God  withdrew  spiritual  communion,  and  his  vital,  gracious  influ- 
ence from  the  common  head,*  so  he  withholds  the  same  from  all  the  members, 
as  they  come  into  existence ;  whereby  they  come  into  the  world  mere  fiesky 
and  entirely  imder  the  government  of  natural  and  inferior  principles ;  and  so 
become  wholly  corrupt,  as  Adam  did. 

Now,  for  God  so  far  to  have  the  disposal  of  this  affair,  as  to  withhold  those 
influences  without  which  nature  will  be  corrupt^  is  not  to  be  the  author  of  sin. 
But,  concerning  this,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  said  of  it  m  my 
discourse  on  the  freedom  of  the  wili.*  Though,  besides  what  I  have  there 
said,  I  may  bere  observe,  that  if  for  God  so  far  to  order  and  dispose  the  being 
of  sin,  as  to  permit  it,  by  withholding  the  gracious  influences  necessaiy  to  pre- 
vent it,  is  for  him  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  men  some  things  which  Dr.  Taylor 
himself  lays  down,  will  equally  be  attended  with  this  very  consequence.  For, 
from  time  to  time,  he  speaks  of  God's  giving  men  up  to  the  vilest  lusts  and  af- 
fections by  permitting,  or  leaving  them.f  Now,  if  me  continuance  of  sm^  and 
its  increase  and  prevalence,  may  be  in  consequence  of  God's  disposal,  by  his 
withholding  that  grace  that  is  needful,  under  such  circumstances,  to  prevoit  it, 
without  God's  being  the  author  of  that  continuance  and  prevalence  of  sin ;  then, 
by  parity  of  reason,  may  the  being  of  «w,  in  the  race  of  Adam,  be  in  conse- 
quence of  God's  disposal,  by  his  withholding  that  grace,  that  is  needful  to  pre- 
vent it,  without  his  being  the  author  of  that  being  of  sin. 

If  it  here  should  be  said,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  in  giving  men  up  to 
sin,  who  have  already  made  themselves  sinful,  because  when  men  have  once  made 
themselves  sinful,  their  continuing  so,  and  ^'s  prevailing  in  them,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  habitual,  will  follow  in  a  course  of  nature :  I  answer.  Let  that  be 
remembered,  which  this  writer  so  greatly  ur^es  in  opposition  to  them  that  sup- 
pose original  corruption  comes  in  a  course  ofnature,  viz..  That  the  course  of  na- 
ture is  nothing  wUhovt  God.  He  utterly  rejects  the  notion  of  the  ^  course  of 
nature* s  being  a  proper  active  caui^e,  which  will  work,  and  go  on  by  itself,  xcitnr 
9ut  Gody  if  he  lets  or  permits  it."    But  afErms,t  "  That  the  course  of  nature, 

•  Part  ir.  %  9,  p.  354,  &LC.        t  Key,  %  368,  Note ;  and  Paraph,  on  Rom.  i  31^  2&         t  P^e  134,5, 
See  aUo  with  what  Tehemenoe  thia  ia  aif  ed  in  p.  137,  S 
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ieparate  from  the  agency  of  God,  is  no  cause^  or  nothing  ;  and  that  the  course 
of  nature  should  continue  itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  at 
first  produce  itself,  is  absoltdely  impossible.'^  These  strong  expressions  are  his. 
Therefore,  to  explain  the  continuance  of  the  habits  of  sin  in  the  same  person, 
when  once  introduced,  yea,  to  explain  the  very  being  of  any  such  habits,  in 
consequence  of  repeated  acts,  our  author  must  have  recourse  to  those  same  prin- 
ciples, which  he  rejects  as  absuid  to  the  utmost  degree,  when  alleged  to  explain 
the  corruption  of  nature  in  the  posterity  of  Adam.  For,  that  habits,  either 
good  or  bad,  should  continue,  after  being  once  established,  or  that  habits  should 
be  settled  and  have  existence  in  consequence  of  repeated  acts,  can  be  owing  only 
to  a  course  ofnature,  and  those  laws  of  nature  which  God  has  established 

That  the  posterity  of  Adam  should  be  bom  without  holiness,  and  so  with  a 
depraved  nature,  comes  to  pass  as  much  by  the  established  course  of  nature,  as 
the  continuance  of  a  corrupt  disposition  m  a  particular  person,  after  he  once 
has  it ;  or  as  much  as  Adam's  continuii^  unholy  and  corrupt,  after  he  had  once 
lost  his  holiness.  For  Adam's  posterity  are  from  him,  and  as  it  were  in  him, 
and  belonging  to  him,  according  to  an  established  course  of  nature,  as  much  as 
the  branches  of  a  tree  are,  according  to  a  course  of  nature,  from  the  tree,  in  the 
tree,  and  belonging  to  the  tree ;  or  (to  make  use  of  the  comparison  which  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  chooses  and  makes  use  of  from  time  to  time,  as  proper  to  illus- 
trate the  matter*)  ju5^  as  tiie  acorn  is  derived  from  the  oak.  And  I  think  the 
acorn  is  as  much  derived  from  the  oak,  accordmg  to  the  course  of  nature,  as  the 
buds  and  branches.  It  is  true,  that  God,  by  his  own  almighty  power  creates 
the  soul  of  the  infant ;  and  it  is  also  true,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often  msists,  that  Grod, 
by  his  immediate  power,  forms  and  fashions  the  body  of  the  infant  in  the  womb ; 
yet  he  does  both  according  to  that  course  of  nature,  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  establish.  The  course  of  nature  is  demonstrated,  by  late  improvements  in 
philosophy,  to  be  indeed  what  our  author  himself  says  it  is,  viz.,  nothing  but  the 
established  order  of  the  agency  and  operation  of  the  author  of  nature.  And 
though  there  be  the  immraiate  agency  of  God  in  bringing  the  soul  into  existence 
in  generation,  yet  it  is  done  according  to  the  method  and  order  established  by 
the  author  of  nature,  as  much  as  his  producing  the  bud,  or  the  acorn  of  the  oak ; 
and  as  much  as  his  continuing  a  particular  person  in  being,  after  he  once  has 
existence.  God's  immediate  agency  in  bringmg  the  soul  of  a  child  into  being, 
is  as  much  according  to  an  estaUi^/ied  order,  as  his  immediate  agency  in  any  of 
the  works  of  nature  whatsoever.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  established  order  of  na- 
ture, that  the  good  qualities  wanting  m  the  tree,  should  also  be  wanting  in  the 
branches  and  fruit.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  that  when  a  particu- 
lar person  is  without  good  moral  qualities  in  his  heart,  he  should  continue  with- 
out them  till  some  new  cause  or  efficiency  produces  them ;  and  it  is  ^'as  much 
agreeable  to  an  established  course  and  order  of  nature,  that  smce  Adam,  the 
head  of  the  race  of  mankind,  the  root  of  that  great  tree  with  many  branches 
springing  from  it,  was  deprived  of  ori^al  ri^teousness,  the  brandies  should 
come  forth  without  it  Or  if  any  dislOce  the  word  nature,  as  used  in  this  last 
case,  and  instead  of  it  choose  to  call  it  a  constitution  or  established  order  of  suc- 
cessive events,  the  alteration  of  the  name  will  not  in  the  least  alter  the  state  * 
of  the  present  argument  Where  the  name,  nature,  is  allowed  without  dispute, 
no  more  is  meant  than  an  established  method  and  order  of  events,  settled  and 
limited  by  divine  wisdom. 

If  any  should  object  to  this,  that  if  the  want  of  original  righteousness  be  thus 

*  Paget  14S,  187. 
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according  to  an  established  course  of  naiurey  then  why  are  not  piinciplei  of  ho- 
liness^ when  restored  by  divine  grace^  also  communicated  to  posterity  ?  I  an- 
swer, the  divm  laws  and  estabhslmients  of  the  author  of  nature^  are  precisely 
settled  by  him  as  he  pleaseth,  and  limited  by  his  wisdom.  Grace  is  introduced 
among  the  race  of  mankind  by  a  new  establishment ;  not  on  the  foot  of  the  ori- 
ginal establishment  of  God,  as  the  head  of  the  natural  world,  and  author  of  the 
first  creation ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  a  vastly  higher  kind  ;  wherein  Christ 
is  made  the  root  of  tiie  tree,  whose  branches  are  his  spiritual  seed,  and  he  is  the 
head  of  the  new  creation ;  of  which  I  need  not  stand  now  to  speak  particularly. 
But  here  I  desire  it  may  be  noted,  that  I  do  not  suppose  the  natural  depravity 
of  the  posterity  of  Adam  is  owing  to  the  course  of  nature  only ;  it  is  also  owing 
to  the  just  judgment  of  God.  But  yet,  I  thmk  it  is  as  truly  and  in  the  same 
manner  ovnng  to  the  course  of  nature,  that  Adam's  posterity  come  into  the 
world  without  original  righteousness,  as  that  Adam  continued  vnthout  it,  after 
he  had  once  lost  is.  That  Adam  continued  destitute  of  holiness,  when  he  had 
lost  it,  and  would  always  have  so  continued,  had  it  not  been  restored  by  a  Re- 
deemer, was  not  only  a  natural  consequence,  according  to  the  course  of  things 
established  by  God  as  the  Author  of  Nature ;  but  it  was  also  a  penal  conse- 
quence, or  a  punishment  of  his  sin.  God,  in  righteous  jtofgmen^,  continued  to 
absent  himself  from  Adam  after  he  became  a  rebel ;  and  withheld  from  him 
now  those  mfluences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  before  had.  And  just  thus 
I  suppose  it  to  be  vnth  every  natural  branch  of  mankind  :  all  are  looked  upon 
as  sinning  in  and  vnth  their  common  root ;  and  God  righteously  withholds  spe- 
cial injQuences  and  spiritual  communications  from  all,  for  this  sin.  But  of  the 
manner  and  order  of  these  thines,  more  ma^  be  said  in  the  next  chapter.    • 

On  the  whole,  this  ^nd  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  men's  being  bom 
corrupt,  that  it  makes  him  who  gave  us  our  being,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  being 
of  corruption,  can  have  no  more  force  in  it,  than  a  like  argument  has  to  prove, 
that  if  men,  by  a  course  of  nature,  continue  wicked,  or  remain  without  good- 
ness, after  they  have  by  vicious  acts  contracted  vicious  habits,  and  so  made 
themselves  wicked,  it  makes  him,  who  is  the  cause  of  their  continuance  in 
being,  and  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  course  of  nature,  to  be  the  cause 
of  their  continued  wickedness.  Dr.  Taylor  says,*  "  God  would  not  make  any 
thing  that  is  hateful  to  him ;  because,  by  the  veiy  terms,  he  would  fiaie  to  m4tke 
such  a  thing."  But  if  this  be  good  arguing  in  the  case  to  which  it  is  appli- 
ed, may  I  not  as  well  say,  God  tJooiUd  not  continue  a  thing  in  being,  that  is  hate^ 
ful  to  him,  because,  by  the  very  terms,  he  would  haie  to  continue  such  a  thing 
in  beinjg  ?  I  think  the  very  terms  do  as  much  (and  no  more)  infer  one  of  these 
propositions,  as  the  other.  In  like  manner  the  rest  that  he  says  on  that  head 
may  be  shown  to  be  unreasonable,  by  only  substituting  the  word,  continue^  in  the 
place  of  m>ake  and  propagate.  I  may  fau'ly  imitate  his  way  of  reasoning  thus : 
"  To  say,  God  continues  us  according  to  his  own  original  decree,  or  law  of  con- 
tinuaiion,  which  obliges  him  to  continue  us  in  a  manner  he  abhors,  is  really  to 
make  bad  worse:  for  it  is  supposing  him  to  be  defective  in  wisdom,  or  by  his  own 
decree  or  law  to  lay  such  a  constraint  upon  his  own  actions,  that  he  cannot  do 
what  he  would,  but  is  contmually  doing  what  he  would  not,  what  he  hates  to 
do,  and  what  he  condemns  in  us,  viz.,  continuing  vis  sinful,  when  he  condemns  us 
for  continuing  ourselves  sinftd."  If  the  reasoning  be  v^ak  in  the  one  case,  it 
is  no  less  so  in  the  other. 

If  any  shall  still  insist,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  God's  so  disposing 

*  Pageiae,  a 
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things  as  that  depravity  of  heart  shall  be  continued^  according  to  the  settled 
course  of  nature,  in  the  same  person,  who  has  by  his  own  fault  introduced  it;  and 
his  so  disposing  as  that  men,  according  to  a  course  of  nature,  should  be  bom 
with  depravity,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  introducing  sin,  by  his  act  which  we 
had  no  concern  in,  and  cannot  be  justly  charged  with.  On  this  1  would  observe, 
that  it  is  qufte  going  off"  the  objection,  which  we  have  been  upon,  from  God's 
agency,  and  flying  to  another.  It  is  then  no  longer  insisted  on,  that  simply  for 
him,  from  whose  agency  the  course  of  nature  and  our  existence  derive,  so  to 
dispose  things,  as  that  we  should  have  existence  in  a  corrupt  state,  is  for  him  to 
be  the  author  of  sin  ;  but  the  plea  now  advanced  is,  that  it  is  not  proper  and 
just  for  such  an  agent  so  to  dispose,  in  this  case^  and  only  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin  ;  it  not  being  just  to  charge  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  And  this 
matter  shall  be  particularly  considered,  in  answer  to  the  next  objection,  to  which 
I  now  proceed. 


CHAPTER   III. 


That  great  Objection  against  the  Imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  consider- 
ed, that  such  Iropatation  is  unjust  and  unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  Adam  and  his 
posterity  are  not  one  and  the  same.  With  a  brief  reflection  subjoined  of  what  some 
nave  supposed,  of  God's  imputing  the  ^uilt  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  Posterity,  but  in  an 
infinitely  less  degree,  than  to  Adam  himself. 

That  we  may  proceed  with  the  greater  clearness  b  considering  the  main 
objections  against  supposing  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  to  be  imputed  to  his  poste- 
rity ;  1  would  premise  some  observations  with  a  view  to  the  right  stating  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin,  and  then  show  me  reasomibleness 
of  this  doctrine,  in  opposition  to  the  great  clamor  raised  against  it^  on  this  head. 

I  think  it  would  go  far  towards  directing  us  to  the  more  clear  and  distinct 
conceiving  and  right  stating  of  this  affair,  were  we  steadily  to  bear  this  in  mind  : 
that  God,  in  each  step  of  his  proceeding  with  Adam,  m  relation  to  the  covenant 
or  constitution  established  with  him,  looked  on  his  posterity  as  being  one  with 
him.  (The  propriety  of  his  looking  upon  them  so,  I  shall  speak  to  afterwards.) 
And  though  he  dealt  more  immediately  with  Adam,  yet  it  was  as  the  head 
of  the  whole  body,  and  the  root  of  the  whole  tree ;  and  in  his  prcrceedings 
with  him,  be  dealt  with  all  the  branches,  as  if  they  had  been  then  existing  m 
their  root 

From  which  it  will  follow,  that  both  guilt,  or  exposedness  to  punishment, 
and  also  depravi^  of  heart,  came  upon  Adam's  posterity  just  as  they  c^me  upon 
him,  as  much  as  ii  he  and  they  had  all  coexisted,  like  a  tree  with  many  branches ; 
allowing  only  for  the  difference  necessarily  resulting  from  the  place  Adam  stood 
in,  as  head  or  root  of  the  whole,  and  being  first  and  most  immediatel)'  dealt  with, 
and  most  immediately  acting  and  suffering.  Otherwise,  it  is  as  if,  in  every  step 
of  proceeding,  every  alteration  in  the  root  nad  been  attended,  at  the  same  instant, 
with  the  same  step  and  alterations  throughout  the  whole  tree,  in  each  individ- 
ual branch.  I  think  this  will  naturally  follow  on  the  supposition  of  there  being 
a  constituted  oneness  or  identity  of  Adam  and  his  posterity  in  this  affair. 

Therefore  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  any  have  supposed  the  children 
of  Adam  to  come  into  the  world  with  a  double  guift,  one  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin, 
another  the  guilt  arising  from  their  having  a  corrupt  heart,  they  have  not  so 
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well  conceived  of  the  matter.  The  guilt  a  man  has  upon  his  sou]  at  his  first  ex- 
istence, is  one  and  simple,  viz.,  the  guilt  of  the  original  apostasy,  the  guilt  of 
the  sin  by  which  the  species  first  rebelled  against  God.  This,  and  the  gudt  aris- 
ing from  the  first  corruption  or  depraved  disposition  of  the  heart,  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  ivx)  things,  distinctly  imputed  and  charged  upon  men  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Indeed  the  guilt  that  arises  from  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  as  it  re- 
mains a  confirmed  principle,  and  appears  in  its  consequent  operations,  is  a  du- 


disposition  or  inclination  of  the  heart  of  Adam  to  sin,  was  not  properly  distinct 
from  his  first  act  of  sin,  but  was  included  in  it  The  external  act  he  committed 
was  no  otherwise  his,  than  as  his  heart  was  in  it,  or  as  that  action  proceeded 
from  the  wicked  inclination  of  his  heart.  Nor  was  the  guilt  he  had  double^  as 
for  two  distinct  sins :  one,  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  and  will  in  that  aflfair ; 
another,  the  wickedness  of  the  external  act,  caused  by  his  heart  His  guilt  was 
all  truly  firom  the  act  of  his  mward  man ;  exclusive  of  which  the  motions  of  his 
body  were  no  more  than  the  motions  of  any  lifeless  instrument.  His  sin  con- 
sisted in  wickedness  of  heart,  fully  suflicientybr,  and  entirely  amounting  tOy  all 
that  appeared  in  the  act  he  committed. 

The  depraved  disposition  of  Adam's  heart  is  to  be  considered  two  ways, 
(1.)  As  the  first  rising  of  an  evil  inclination  in  his  heart,  exerted  in  his  first  act 
of  sin,  and  the  ground  of  the  complete  transgression.  (2.)  An  evil  disposition 
of  heart  continumg  afterwards,  as  a  confirmed  principle  that  came  by  God's  for^ 
saking  him ;  which  was  a  punishment  of  his  first  transgression.  This  confirm- 
ed corruption,  by  its  remaining  and  continued  operation,  brought  additional  guilt 
on  his  souL 

And  in  like  manner,  depravity  of  heart  is  to  be  considered  two  ways  m 
Adam's  posterity.  The frst  eaisting  of  a  corrupt  disposition  m  their  hearts,  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  sin  belonging  to  them,  distinct  from  their  participation 
of  Adam's  first  sin  :  it  is  as  it  were  the  extended  pollution  of  that  sin,  through 
the  whole  tree,  by  virtue  of  the  constituted  union  of  the  branches  with  the  root ; 
or  the  inherence  of  the  sin  of  that  head  of  the  species  in  the  members,  in  the  con- 
sent and  concurrence  of  the  hearts  of  the  members  with  the  head  in  that  first 
act  (Which  may  be,  without  God's  being  the  author  of  sin,  about  which  I 
have  spoken  in  the  former  chapter.)  But  the  depravity  of  nature  remaining  an 
established  principle  in  the  heart  of  a  child  of  Adam,  and  as  exhibited  in  after 
operations,  is  a  consequence  and  punishment  of  the  first  apostasy  thus  participated, 
and  brings  new  guilt.  The  first  being  of  an  evil  disposition  in  the  heart  of  n 
child  of  Adam,  v^ereby  be  is  disposed  to  approve  of  the  sin  of  his  first  father,  as 
fully  as  he  himself  approved  of  it  when  he  committed  it,  or  so  far  as  to  imply  a 
full  and  perfect  consent  of  heart  to  it,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  imputation  of  that  first  sin,  anv  more  than  the  full  consent  of 
Adam's  own  heart,  in  the  act  of  sinning;  which  was  not  consequent  on  the  im- 
putation of  his  sin  to  himself,  but  rather  prior  to  it  in  the  order  of  nature^  Indeed 
the  derivation  of  the  evil  disposition  to  the  hearts  V)f  Adam's  posterity,  or  rather 
the  coexistence  of  the  evil  disposition,  implied  in  Adam's  first  rebellion,  in  the 
root  QxidbrancheSj  is  a  consequence  of  the  union  that  the  wise  author  of  the  world 
has  established  between  Adam  and  his  posterity ;  but  not  properly  a  consequence 
u[  the  imputation  of  his  sin ;  nay,  rather  antecedent  to  it,  as  it  was  in  Adam  him- 
self. The  first  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  imputation  of  that  sin,  are  both  the 
consequences  of  that  established  union ;  but  yet  in  such  order,  that  the  evil  dis- 
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position  is  frst^  and  the  charge  of  guilt  consequent^  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Adam  himself.* 

The  first  existence  of  an  evil  disposition  of  heart,  amounting  to  a  full  consent 
to  Adam's  sin,  no  more  infers  God's  being  the  author  of  that  evil  disposition  in 
the  child^  than  in  the  father.  The  first  arising  or  existing  of  that  evil  disposi- 
tion in  the  heart  of  Adam,  was  by  God's  permission  ;  who  could  have  prevented 
it,  if  he  had  pleased,  by  ^ving  such  influences  of  his  Spirit,  as  would  have  been  ab- 
solutely effectual  to  hinder  it ;  which,  it  is  plain  in  fact,  he  did  withhold :  and  what- 
ever mystery  may  be  supposed  in  the  affair,  yet  no  Christian  will  presume  to  say,  it 
was  not  in  perfect  consistence  with  God's  holiness  and  righteousness y  notwith- 
standing Adam  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence  before.  So  root  and  branches 
being  one,  according  to  God's^wise  constitution,  the  case  in  fact  is,  that  by  vir- 
tue of  this  oneness  answerable  changes  or  effects  through  all  the  branches  coexist 
with  the  changes  in  the  root :  consequently  an  evil  disposition  exists  in  the 
hearts  of  Adam's  posterity,  equivalent  to  that  which  was  exerted  in  his  own  heart, 
when  he  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  Which  God  has  no  hand  in,  any  otherwise, 
than  in  not  exerting  such  an  influence,  as  might  be  effectual  to  prevent  it ;  as 
appears  by  what  was  observed  in  the  former  chapter. 

But  now  the  grand  objection  is  against  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  constir 
tutton,  by  which  Adam  and  his  posterity  should  be  looked  upon  as<m«,  and  dealt 
with  accordingly,  in  an  affair  of  such  infinite  consequence ;  so  that  if  Adam 
sinned,  they  must  necessarily  be  made  sinners  by  his  disobedience,  and  come 
into  existence  with  the  same  depravity  of  disposition,  and  be  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  though  they  were  partakers  with  Adam  in  his  act  of  sin.  I  hiive  not  room 
here  to  rehearse  all  Dr.  Taylor's  vehement  exclamations  against  the  reasona- 
bleness and  justice  of  this.    The  reader  may  at  his  leisure  consult  his  book, 

*  My  meaning,  in  the  whole  of  wbat  has  been  here  said  *  may  be  illastrated  thus :  let  us  suppose,  that 
Adam  and  all  his  posterity  had  coexisted,  and  that  his  posterity  had  been,  through  a  law  of  nature  estab- 
lished by  the  Creator,  united  to  him,  something  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  united  to  the  mot,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  to  the  head,  so  as  to  constitute  as  it  were  one  complex  person,  or  one  morid  whole  :  so 
that  by  the  law  of  union,  there  should  have  been  a  communion  and  coexistence  in  acts  and  affections  ; 
sli  jointly  participating,  and  all  concurring,  as  one  whole,  iif  the  disposition  and  action  of  the  head ;  as 
we  see  in  the  body  natural,  the  whole  body  is  affected  as  the  head  is  affected  ;  and  the  whole  body  con- 
curs  when  the  head  acts.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  hearts  of  all  the  branches  of  mankind,  by  the  constitution 
of  nature  and  law  of  union,  w-ouldhave  been  affected  just  as  the  heart  of  Adam,  their  common  root,  was 
affected.  When  the  heart  of  the  root,  by  a  full  disposition,  committed  the  first  sin,  the  hearts  of  all  the 
branches  would  have  concurred ;  and  when  the  root,  in  consequence  of  this,  became  guilty,  so  would  all 
the  branches ;  and  when  the  heart  of  the  root,  as  a  punishment  of  the  sin  committed,  was  forsaken  of  God, 
in  like  manner  would  it  have  fared  with  all  the  branches  ;  and  when  the  heart  of  the  root,  in  consequence 
of  this,  was  confirmed  in  permanent  depravity,  the  case  would  have  been  the  same  with  all  the  branches ; 
and  as  new  guilt  on  the  soul  of  Adam  would  have  been  consequent  on  tliis,  so  also  would  it  have  been 
with  his  moral  branches.  And  thus  all  things,  with  relation  to  evil  disposition,  guilt,  pollution  and  de- 
pravity, would  exist,  in  the  same  order  and  dependence,  in  each  branch,  as  in  the  root  Now,  difference 
of  the  time  of  existence  does  not  at  all  hinder  things  succeeding  in  the  same  order,  any  more  than  differ- 
ence of  place  in  a  coexistence  of  time. 

Here  may  be  worthy  to  be  observed,  as  in  several  respects  to  the  present  purpose,  some  things  that  are 
said  by  Stapferus,  an  eminent  divine  of  Zurich,  in  Switserland,  in  his  Tbeologia  Polemica,  published 
about  fourteen  years  ago  ;  in  English  as  follows.  "  Seeing  all  Adam's  posterity  are  derived  irom  their 
first  parent,  as  their  joot,  the  whole  of  the  human  kind,  with  iu  root,  may  be  considered  as  oonstitotins 
but  one  whole,  or  one  mass  ;  so  as  not  to  be  properiy  a  thing  distinct  from  its  root ;  the  posterity  not  di^ 
fering  from  it,  any  otherwise  than  the  branches  from  the  tree.  From  which  it  easily  appears,  how  that 
when  the  root  sinned,  all  that  which  is  derived  from  it,  and  with  it  constitutes  but  one  whole,  may  be 
looked '  upon  as  alstf  sinning ;  seeing  it  is  not  distinct  from  the  root,  but  is  one  with  it.**— Tom.  i.  cap.  3, 
I  856.  57. 

"  It  is  objected  against  the  impntation  of  Adam*s  sin,  that  we  never  committed  the  same  sin  with  Adam, 
neither  in  number  nor  in  kind.  I  answer,  we  should  distinguish  here  between  the  physical  act  itself, 
which  Adam  committed,  and  the  morality  of  the  action,  and  consent  to  it.  If  we  have  respect  only  to  the 
external  act,  to  be  sum  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Adam*s  posterity  did  not  put  forth  their  hands  to  the  for- 
bidden fruit :  in  which  sense,  that  act  of  transgression,  and  that  fall  of  Adam  cannot  be  physically  one 
with  the  sin  of  his  posterity.  But  if  we  consider  the  morality  of  the  action,  and  what  consent  there  is  to 
it,  it  is  altogether  to  lie  maintained,  that  his  posterity  committed  the  same  sin,  both  in  number  and  in  kind, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  consenting  to  it.  For  where  there  is  consent  to  a  sin,  there 
the  same  tin  is  committed.    Seeing  therefore  that  Adaifn,  with  aU  his  posterity,  constitute  but  one  moral 
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and  see  them  in  the  places  referred  to  below.*  Whatever  black'  colors  and 
frightful  representations  are  employed  on  this  occasion,  all  may  be  summed  up 
in  this,  That  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  not  one,  but  entirely  distinct  agents. 
But  with  respect  to  this  mighty  outcry  made  against  the  reasonableness  of  any 
such  constitution,  by  which  God  is  supposed  to  treat  Adam  and  his  posterity  as 
one,  I  would  make  the  following  observations, 

I.  It  signifies  nothing  to  exdaim  against  plain ^acf.  Such  is  the^oc^,  most 
evident  and  acknowledged  ^oc^,  with  respect  to  the  state^f  all  mankind,  without 
exception  of  one  individual  among  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Adam,  as 
makes  it  apparent,  that  God  actually  deals  with  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  cm, 
in  the  affair  of  his  apostasy,  and  its  infinitely  terrible  consequences.  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  and  shown  to  be  in  effect  plainly  acknowledged,  that  eveiy 
individual  of  mankind  comes  into  the  world  in  such  circumstances,  as  that  there 
is  no  hope  or  possibility  of  any  other  than  their  violating  God's  holy  law  (if  they 
ever  live  to  act  at  all  as  moral  agents),  and  being  thereby  justly  exposed  to 
eternal  ruin.t  And  it  is  thus  by  God's  <M'dering  and  disposing  of  things.  And 
God  either  thus  deals  with  mankind,  because  he  looks  upon  them  as  oite  with 
their  first  father,  and  so  treats  them  as  sinful  and  guilty  by  his  apostasy ;  or 
(which  will  not  mend  the  matter)  he,  uithout  viewing  them  as  at  all  concerned 
in  that  affair,  but  as  in  every  respect  perfectly  innoceut,  does  nevertheless 
subject  them  to  this  infinitely  dreadful  calamity.  Adam,  by  his  sin,  was 
exposed  to  the  calamities  and  sorrows  of  this  life,  to  temporal  death  and 
eternal  ruin  ;  as  is  confessed.  And  it  is  also  in  effect  confessed,  that  all  his 
posterity  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state,  as  that  the  certain  consequence 
is  their  being  exposed,  and  justly  so,  to  the  sorrows  of  this  life,  to  temporal 
death  and  eternal  ruin,  unless  saved  by  grace.  So  that  we  see,  God  in  fact 
deals  with  them  together,  or  as  one.    If  God  orders  the  consequences  of  Adam's 

person,  and  are  onited  in  ihe  same  covenant,  and  are  transgressois  of  the  suae  law,  they  are  also  to  be 
looked  upon  as  having,  in  a  moral  estimation,  committed  the  same  transpession  of  the  law,  both  in  num- 
ber and  in  kind.  Therefore  this  reasoning  avails  nothing  against  the  righteous  imputation  of  the  »in  of 
Adam  to  all  mankind,  or  to  the  whole  moral  person  that  is  consenting  to  it.  And  for  the  reason  mentioned, 
we  may  rather  argue  thus :  the  sin  of  the  oosterity,  on  account  of  their  consent,  and  the  moral  view  in 
which  they  are  to  be  taken,  is  the  same  wito  the  sin  of  Adam,  not  only  in  kind,  but  in  number ;  thereforr 
the  sin  of  Adam  is  rightfullv  imputed  to  bis  posterity."— Id.  Tom.  iv.  cap.  16,  ^  60, 61. 

**  The  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin  consists  in  nothing  ehie  than  this,  that  his  posterity  are  viewed 
as  in  the  »ame  place  with  their  father,  and  are  like  him.    But  seeing,  agreeable  to  what  we  have  already 

f>roved,  God  might,  according  to  hia  own  righteous  judpient,  which  was  founded  on  his  most  righteous 
aw,  five  Adam  a  posterity  that  were  Ukehinuelf;  and  indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  according  to  the 
very  laws  of  nature ;  therefore  he  might  also  in  righteous  judgment  impute  Adam's  sin  to  them ;  inasmuch 
as  to  give  Adam  a  posterity  Wu  kimsd/f  and  to  impute  his  sin  to  them,  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  And 
therefore  if  the  former  be  not  contrary  to  the  divine  perfections,  so  neither  is  the  latter.  Our  adversaries 
contend  with  us  chiefly  on  this  account.  That  according  to  our  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  such  an  trnputa 
tion  of  the  first  sin  is  maintained,  whereby  God,  without  any  regard  to  unii'ersal  native  com^ion,  esteems 
all  Adam's  posterity  as  gmUv^  and  holds  them  as  liable  to  condemnation,  purely  on  account  of  that  sinful 
act  of  their  first  parent ;  so  that  they,  without  any  respect  had  to  their  own  tin,  and  so,  as  innocent  in  them- 
selves, are  destiaed  to  eternal  punishment.  I  have  therefore  ever  been  careful  to  show,  that  thev  do  m* 
jurunuly  suppose  those  things  to  be  separated,  in  our  doctrine,  which  we  by  no  msans  to  be  separated.  The 
whole  of  the  controversy  they  have  with  us  about  this  paatter,  evidently  arises  from  this.  That  they  sup- 
pose the  mediau  and  the  immediate  imputation  are  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  not  only  in  the  man- 
ner of  conception,  but  in  reality.  And  so  indeed  they  consider  imputation  only  as  immediate  ;  and  ab- 
stractly from  the  mediate  ;  when  yet  our  divines  suppose,  that  neither  o  ught  to  be  considered  aesatatdy 
from  the  other.  Therefore  I  choose  not  to  use  any  such  distinction,  or  to  suppose  ainr  such  thing,  in 
what  1  have  said  on  the  subject ;  bat  only  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  thing  itself,  and  to  recon 
cile  it  with  the  divine  attributes.  And  therefore  I  have  everywhere  conjoined  both  these  conceptions 
concerning  the  imputation  of  the  first  sin,  as  inseparable ;  and  judged,  that  one  ought  never  to  be  considered 


without  the  other.  While  I  have  been  writing  this  note,  I  consulted  all  the  svstems  of  divinity,  which  I 
have  \yy  me,  that  1  might  see  what  was  the  true  and  genuine  opinion  of  our  chief  divines  in  this  affair ;  and  1 
found  that  they  were  of  the  same  mind  v^ith  roe  ;  namely.  That  these  two  kinds  of  imputation  are  by  no 
means  to  be  SG{>arated.  or  to  be  considered  abstractly  one  from  the  other,  but  that  one  does  involve  the 
other.''— He  there  particularly  cites  those  two  famous  reformed  divines,  Vitringaand  Laniphis.-^Tom.  iv. 
Cap.  17,178. 

»  Pages  13, 150,  151. 156,  2CI,  108, 100,  111,  S.        f  Pait  1,  Chap.  1,  the  throe  first  Sections. 
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sin,  with  regard  to  his  posterity's  welfare,  even  in  those  things  which  ar^  most 
important,  and  which  do  in  the  highest  degree  concern  their  eternal  interest,  to 
be  the  same  with  the  consequences  to  Ad^  himself,  then  he  treats  Adam  and 
his  posteritv  as  one  in  that  affair.  Hence,  however  the  matter  be  attended  with 
diSiculty,jad  obliges  us  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  either  by  finding  out  some 
solution,  or  by  shutting  our  mouths,  and  acknowledging  the  weakness  and 
scantiness  of  our  understandings;  as  we  must  in  innumerable  other  cases, 
Mrhere  apparent  and  undeniable/ac^,  in  God's  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
is  attended  with  events  and  circumstances,  the  manner  and  reawn  of  which  are 
difficult  to  our  understandings.    But  to  proceed : 

II.  We  will  consider  the  difficulties  themselves,  insisted  on  in  the  objections  of 
our  opposers.  They  may  be  reduced  to  these  two :  Firsts  That  such  a  consti- 
tution IS  injurious  to  Adam's  posterity.  Secondly^  That  it  is  altogether  im^ 
pr<ypery  as  it  implies^^eAood,  viewmg  and  treating  those  as  one  which  indeed 
are  not  one,  but  entirely  distinct. 

First  Difficulty.  That  the  appointing  Adam  to  stand,  in  this  great  affair, 
as  the  moral  head  of  his  posterity,  and  so  treating  them  as  one  with  him,  as 
standing  or  falling  with  him,  is  injurious  to  them,  and  tends  to  their  hurt  To 
Avhich  I  answer,  it  is  demonstrably  otherwise  ;  that  such  a  constitution  was  so 
^  far  from  being  injurious  and  hurtful  to  Adam's  posterity,  or  tending  to  their 
calamity,  any  more  than  if  every  one  had  been  appointed  to  stand  for  himself 
personally,  that  it  was,  in  itself  considered,  very  much  of  a  contrary  tendency, 
and  was  attended  with  a  more  eligible  'probability  of  a  hapoy  issue  than  the 
latter  would  have  been :  and  so  is  a  constitution  truly  expressing  the  goodness 
of  its  author.    For,  here  the  following  things  are  to  be  considered. 

1.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Adam  was  as  likdy^  on  account  of  his 
capacity  and  natural  talents,  to  persevere  in  obedience,  as  his  posterity  (taking 
one  with  another),  if  they  had  all  been  put  on  the  trial  singly  for  themselves. 
And  supposing  that  there  was  a  constituted  union  or  oneness  of  him  and  his 
posterity,  and  that  he  stood  as  a  public  person,'  or  common  head,  all  by  this 
constitution  would  have  been  as  sure  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  h^  obedience, 
as  of  the  ill-  consequence  of  his  disobedience,  m  case  of  his  fall. 

2.  There  was  a  greater  tendency  to  a  happy  issue,  in  such  an  appointment, 
than  if  every  one  had  been  appointed  to  stand  for  himself;  especially  on  two 
accounts.  (1.)  That  Adam  had  stronger  motives  to  watchfulness  than  his 
posterity,  would  have  had ;  in  that  not  only  his  own  eternal  welfare  lay  at 
stake,  but  also  that  of  all  his  posterity.  (2.)  Adam  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
manhood,  when  his  trial  began.  It  was  a  constitution  very  agreeable  to  the 
goodness  of  God,  considering  the  state  of  mankind,  which  was  to  be  propaga- 
ted in  the  way  of  generation,  that  their /r^/^^^^r  should  be  appointed  to  stand 
for  all.  For  by  reason  of  the  manner  of  their  coming  into  existence  in  a  state 
of  t?i/*ancy,  and  their  coming  so  gradually  to  mature  state,  and  so  remaining 
for  a  great  while  in  a  state  of  childhood  and  comparative  imperfection,  after 
they  were  become  moral  agents,  they  would  be  less  fit  to  stand  for  themselves, 
than  their  first  father  to  stand  for  them. 

If  any  man,  notwithstanding  these  things,  shall  say,  that  for  his  own  part, 
if  the  affair  had  been  proposed  to  him,  he  should  have  chosen  to  have  had  his 
eternal  interest  trusted  in  his  ovm  hands ;  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  no 
man's  vain  opinion  of  himself,  as  mofrefit  to  be  trusted  than  others,  alters  the 
true  nature  and  tendency  of  things,  as  they  demonstrably  are  in  themselve& 
Nor  is  it  a  just  objection,  that  this  constitution  has  in  eveid  proved  for  the  hurt  3f 
;  mankind.    For  it  does  not  ibllow  that  no  advantage  was  given  for  a  happy 
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^venty  in  suclf  an  establishment,  because  it  was  not  such  as  to  make  it  utterlj 
impossible  there  should  be  any  other  event 

^  3,  The  goodness  of  God  in  such  a  constitution  with  ^dam  appears  in  this : 
nrhat  if  there  had  been  no  sovereign ^  gracious  establishment  at  all,  but  God  had 
proceeded  only  on  the  foot  of  merejusticey  and  had  gone  no  further  than  this 
required,  he  might  have  demanded  of  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  that  they 
should  perform  perfedy  perpetual  obedience^  without  ever  failing  m  the  least 
instance,  on  pam  of  eternal  death,  and  might  have  made  this  demand  tnlkoui 
the  promise  of  any  positive  reward  for  their  obedience.  For  perfect  obedience 
is  a  dd>ty  that  every  one  owes  to  his  Creator,  and  therefore  is  what  his  Creator 
was-  not  oUiged  to  pay  Km  ioxS  None  is  obliged  to  pay  his  debtor,  only  for 
discharging  his  just  debt/  But  such  was  evidently  the  constitution  with  Adam, 
that  an  eternal  happy  life  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  persevering  fidelity, 
to  all  such  as  were  included  within  that  constitution  (of  which  the  tree  of  life 
was  a  sign),  as  well  as  eternal  death  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  disobedience^ 

I  come  now  to  consider  the 

Second  Difficulty.  It  being  thus  manifest  that  this  constitution,  by 
which  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  dealt  with  as  one,  is  not  unreasonable  upon 
account  of  its  being  injvrious  and  hurtful  to  the  mterest  of  mankind,  the  only 
thing  remaining  in  the  objection  against  such  a  constitution,  is  the  impropriety 
of  it,  as  implying  falsehood^  and  contradiction  to  the  true  nature  of  thin^ ;  a& 
hereby  they  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one,  who  are  not  one,  but  wholly  dis- 
tinct ;  and  no  arbitrary  constitution  can  ever  make  that  to  be  true^  which  in 
itself  considered  is  not  true. 

This  objection,  however  specious,  is  really  founded  on  a  £ilse  hypothesis, 
and  wrong  notion  of  what  we  call  sam,eness  or  oneness,  among  created  things ; 
and  the  seeming  force  of  the  objection  arises  from  ignorance  or  inconsideration 
of  the  degree,  in  which  created  identity  or  oneness  with  past  existence,  in  gen- 
eral, depends  on  the  sovereign  constitution  and  law  of  the  Supreme  Author  and  | 
Disposer  of  the  Universe. 

Some  things,  being  most  simply  considered,  are  entirely  distinct,  and  very  \ 
diverse,  which  yet  are  so  united  by  the  established  law  of  «the  Creator,  in  some 
respects,  and  with  regard  to  some  purposes  and  effects,  that  by  virtue  of  that 
establishment  it  is  with  them  as  if  they  were  one.  Thus  a  tree,  grown  great, 
and  a  hundred  years  old,  is  one  plant  with  the  little  sprout,  that  first  came  out 
of  the  ground,  from  whence  it  grew,  and  has  been  continued  in  constant  suc- 
cession, though  it  is  now  so  exceeding  diverse,  many  thousand  times  bigger, 
and  of  a  very  different  form,  and  perhaps  not  one  atom  the  veiy  same ;  yet  God> 
according  to  an  established  law  of  nature,  has  in  a  constant  succession  commu- 
nicated to  it  many  of  the  same  qualities  and  most  important  properties,  as  if  it 
were  one.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  to  constitute  a  union  in  these  respects,  and 
for  these  purposes,  naturally  leading  us  to  look  upon  all  as  one.  So  the  body 
of  man  at  forty  years  of  age,  is  one  with  the  irfant  body  which  first  came  into 
the  world  from  whence  it  grew ;  though  now  constituted  of  different  substance, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  probably  changed  scores  (if  not  hundreds) 
of  times ;  and  though  it  be  now  in  so  many  respects  exceeding  diverse,  yet  God, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  estaJblish,  has 
caused  that  in  a  certain  method  it  should  communicate  with  that  infantile  body, 
in  the  same  life,  the  same  senses,  the  same  features,  and  many  of  the  same 
qualities,  and  in  union  with  the  same  soul,  and  so,  with  regard  to  these  purpo- 
ses, it  is  dealt  with  by  him  as  one  body.  Again,  the  body  and  soul  of  a  man 
are  one,  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  for  mfferent  purposes.     Considered  in 
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themselves,  they  are  exceeding  diiTerent  beings,  of  a  nature  as  diverse  as  can  be 
conceived ;  and  yet  by  a  very  peculiar  divine  constitution  or  law  of  nature, 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  establish,  they  are  strongly  united,  and  become 
one,  in  most  important  respects ;  a  wonderful  mutual*  communication  is  estab- 
lished ;  so  that  both  become  different  parts  of  the  same  man.  But  the  union 
and  mutual  communication  they  have,  has  existence,  and  is  entirely  regulated 
and  limited,  according  to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  and  the  constitution  he 
has  been  pleased  to  establish. 

And  if  we  come  even  to  the  personal  identity  of  created  intelligent  beings, 
though  this  be  not  allowed  to  consist  wholly  in  that  which  Mr.  Locke  places 
it  in,  i.  e.  same  consciousness  ;  yet  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  one 
thing  essential  to  it.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  communication  or  continuance 
of  the  same  consciousness  and  memory  to  any  subject,  through  successive  parts 
of  duration,  depends  wholly  on  a  divine  establishment.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  that  the  remembrance  and  ideas  of  what  is  past  should  continue  to 
exist,  but  by  an  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  Creator.  If  any  should  here  insist 
that  there  is  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  such  a  constitution,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  continuance  of  the  same  consciousness,  and  should  say,  that  the 
rery  nature  of  the  soul  is  such  as  will  sufficiently  account  for  it ;  and  that  the 
soul  will  retain  the  ideas  and  consciousness  it  once  had,  according  to  the  course 
of  nature  ;  then  let  it  be  remembered,  who  it  is  gives  the  soul  this  nature ;  and  let 
that  be  remembered  which  Dr.  Taylor  says  of  the  course  of  nature,  before  ob- 
served \  denying,  that  ''  the  course  of  nature  is  a  proper  active  cause,  which 
Mrill  work  and  go  on  by  itself  without  God,  if  he  lets  and  permits  it  ;*'  saying 
that'^  the  course  of  nature,  separate  from  the  agency  of  God,  is  no  cause,  or  no* 
thin? ;"  and  affirming  that  '^  it  is  absolutel}^  impossible  the  couise  of  nature 
should  continue  itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  produce  it- 
self;"* and  that  ^'  God,  the  Original  of  all  Bein^,  is  the  Only  Cause  of  all 
natural  effects."!  Here  is  wortny  also  to  be  observed,  what  Dr.  Turnbull 
says  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  words  which  he  cites  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton4 
^  it  is  the  will  of  the  mind  that  is  the  frst  cause,  that  gives  subsistence  and 
efficacy  to  all  those  laws,  who  is  the  effidenl  cause  that  produces  the  phenomena 
which  appear  in  analogy,  harmony  and  agreement,  according  to  these  laws.^^ 
And  he  says,  ^^  the  same  principles  must  take  place  in  things  pertaining  to 
Tnoral  as  well  as  natural  philosophy.''^ 

From  these  things  it  will  clearly  follow,  that  identity  of  consciousness  de- 
pends wholly  on  a  law  of  nature,  and  so,  on  the  sovereign  vnil  and  c^ency 
of  God;  and  therefore,  that  personal  identity,  and  so  the  derivatioi\  of  the  pol- 
lution and  guilt  of  past  sins  in  the  same  person,  depends  on  an  arbitrary  divine 
constitution  ;  and  this,  even  though  we  should  allow  the  same  consciousness  not 
to  be  the  only  thing  which  constitutes  oneness  of  person,  but  should,  besides 
that,  suppose  sameness  of  substance  requisite.  For  if  same  consciousness  l)e 
one  ildng  necessary  to  personal  identity,  and  this  depends  on  God's  sovereign 
constitution,  it  will  still  follow  that  personal  identity  depends  on  God's  sove- 
reign constitution. 

And  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  created  substance  itself,  in  the  different 
moments  of  its  duration,  I  think  we  shall  greatly  mistake,  if  we  imagine  it  to 
be  like  that  absolute,  independent  identity  of  the  First  Bbino,  whereby  he  is 
the  same,  yesterday,  to^ay,  and  forever.  Nay,  on  the  contrary*  it  may  be  de- 
monstrated that  even  this  oneness  of  created  substance,  existing  at  different 

•  Pige  1S«»  S.       t  Fif  e  149,  S.       t  Mor.  Phil.,  p.  7.       I  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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times^  is  a  merely  dependent  identity,  dependent  on  the  pleasure  and  sovereign 
constitution  of  Him  who  toorketh  all  in  alL  This  will  follow  from  what  is 
generally  allowed,  and  is  certainly  true,  that  God  not  only  created  all  things, 
and  gave  them  b^ng  at  fkst,  but  cont'mually  preserves  tliem,  and  upholds  them 
in  beuig.  This  being  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  it  may  be  worthy 
here  to  be  considered  with  a  little  attention.  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  whether  it  be  not  evident  that  God  does  continually,  by  his  immedi- 
ate power  uphold  every  created  substance  in  being ;  and  then  let  us  see  the 
consequence. 

That  God  does,  by  his  immediate  power,  uphold  every  created  substance  in 
being,  will  be  manifest,  if  we  consider  that  their  present  existence  is  a  dependent 
existence,  and  therefore  is  an  eff'ecl^  and  must  have  some  catise  ;  and  the  cause 
must  be  one  of  these  two:  either  the  antecedent  existence  of  the  same  substance, 
or  the  power  of  the  Creator.  But  it  cannot  be  the  antecedent  existence  of  the 
same  substance.  For  instance,  the  existence  of  the  body  of  the  moon  at  this 
present  moment,  cannot  be  the  efect  of  its  existence  at  the  last  foregoing  mo- 
ment. For  not  only  was  what  existed  the  last  moment  no  active  cause,  but 
wholly  a  passive  thing ;  but  this  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  no  cause  can  pro- 
duce effects  in  a  time  and  place  in  which  itself  is  not.  It  is  plain,  nothing  can 
eKett  itself,  or  operate,  when  and  where  it  is  not  existing.  But  the  moon's  past 
existence  was  neither  where  nor  when  its  present  existence  is.  In  point  of 
time,  what  is  pad,  entirely  ceases,  when  present  existence  begins ;  otherwise 
it  would  not  be  past.  The  past  moment  is  ceased  and  gone,  when  the  present 
moment  takes  place ;  and  does  no  more  coexist  with  it,  than  does  any  other  mo- 
ment that  had  ceased  twenty  years  ago.  Nor  could  the  past  existence  of  the 
particles  of  this  moving  body  produce  effects  in  any  otlier  place  than  where 
it  then  was.  But  its  existence  at  the  present  moment,  in  every  point  of 
it,  is  in  a  different  place  from  where  its  existence  was  at  the  last  preceding  mo- 
ment From  these  things  I  suppose  it  will  certainly  follow  that  the  present 
existence,  either  of  this,  or  any  other  created  substance,  cannot  be  an  effect  of 
its  past  existence.  The  existences  (so  to  speak)  of  an  effect,  or  thing  depen- 
dent, in  different  parts  of  space  or  duration,  though  ever  so  near  one  to  an« 
other^do  not  at  all  coexist  one  with  the  other;  and  therefore  are  as  truly  differ- 
ent effects,  as  if  those  parts  of  space  and  duration  were  ever  so  far  asunder ; 
.  and  the  prior  existence  can  no  more  be  the  proper  cause  of  the  new  existence, 
in  the  next  moment,  or  next  part  of  space,  than  if  it  had  been  in  an  age  before, 
or  at  a  thousand  miles  distance,  without  any  existence  to  fill  up  the  intermedi- 
ate time  or  space.  Therefore  the  existence  of  created  substances,  in  each  suc- 
cessive moment,  must  be  the  effect  of  the  immediate  agency,  will,  and  power 
of  God. 

If  any  shall  sa^  this  reasoning  is  not  good,  and  shall  insist  upon  it,  (hat  there 
is  no  need  of  any  unmediate  divine  power  to  produce  the  present  existence  of 
created  substances,  but  that  theu:  present  existence  is  the  eiffect  or  consequence 
of  past  existence,  according  to  the  nature  of  things ;  that  the  established 
course  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  continue  existence,  where  existence  is  once 
given;  I  allow  it:  but  then  it  should  be  remembered  u^at  nature  is  in  created 
things ;  and  what  the  established  course  of  nature  is ;  that,  as  has  been  ob* 
served  already,  it  is  nothing  separate  from  the  agency  of  God  ;  and  that,  as 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  God,  the  Original  of  all  being,  is  the  only  cause  of  all  natural 
effects.  A  father,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  begets  a  child ;  an  oak, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  produces  an  acorn,  or  a  bud ;  so,  according 
to  the  course  of  nature,  the  former  existence  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  followed 
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by  its  new  or  present  existence.  In  the  one  case  and  the  other,  the  hew  effect 
IS  consequent  on  the  former,  only  by  the  established  laws  and  sMed  course  oi 
nature,  which  is  allowed  to  be  nothing  but  the  continued  immediate  efficien* 
cy  of  God,  according  to  a  constitution  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  estab- 
lish. Therefore,  according  to  what  our  author  urges,  as  the  child  and  the 
acorn,  which  come  Into  existence  according  to  the  course  of  nature j  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prior  existence  and  state  of  the  parent  and  the  oak,  are  truly, 
immeiidely  created  or  made  by  Gkxl;  so  must  the  existence  of  each  created 
person  and  thing,  at  each  moment  of  it,  be  from  the  immediate  continued 
creation  of  God.  It  will  certainly  follow  from  these  things,  that  God's  pre- 
serving  created  things  in  being  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  a  continued  creation^ 
or  to  his  creating  those  things  out  of  nothing  at  each  moment  of  their  existence. 
If  the  continued  existence  of  created  things  oe  wholly  dependent  on  Grod's  pre» 
servation,  then  those  things  would  drop  into  nothing,  upon  the  ceasing  of  the 
present  moment,  without  a  new  exertion  of  the  divme  power  to  cause  them  to 
exist  in  the  following  moment  If  there  be  any  who  own  that  God  preserves 
things  in  being,  and  yet  hold  that  they  would  continue  in  being  without  any 
further  help  from  him,  after  they  once  have  existence ;  I  think  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  they  mean.  To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  talk  of  God's  preserving 
things  in  being,  when  there  is  no  need  of  his  preserving  them  1  Or  to  talk  of 
their  being  dependent  on  God  for  continued  existence,  when  they  would  of 
themselves  continue  to  exist  without  his  help ;  nay,  though  he  should  wholly 
withdraw  his  sustaining  power  and  influence  ) 

It  will  follow  from  what  has  been  observed,  (hat  God's  upholding  created 
substance,  or  causing  its  existence  in  each  successive  moment,  is  ^together 
equivalent  to  an  immediate  production  out  of  nothings  at  each  moment  Be- 
cause its  existence  at  this  moment  is  not  merely  in  part  from  God^  but  wholly 
from  him,  and  not  in  any  part  or  degree,  from  its  wrdecedent  existence.  For  the 
supposing  that  its  antecedent  existence  concurs  with  Grod  in  efficiency^  to  pro- 
duce some  part  of  the  effect,  is  attended  with  all  the  very, same  absurdities, 
which  have  been  shown  to  attend  the  supposition  of  its  producmg  it  wholly. 
Therefore  the  antecedent  existence  is  nothing,  as  to-any  proper  influence  or  as- 
sistance in  the  affair ;  and  consequently  God  produces  the  effect  as  much  from 
nothings  as  if  there  had  been  ^othine  beforei  So  that  this  effect  differs  not  at 
all  from  the  first  creation,  but  only  circumstantially  ;  as  in  frst  creation  there 
had  been  no  such  act  and  effect  of  God's  power  before  ;  whereas,  his  giving 
existence  afterwards, /o//ot£»  preceding  acts  and  effects  of  the  same  kind>  in  an 
established  order. 

Now,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  see  how  the  cxmseqm/enu  of  these  things  is  to 
my  present  purpose.  If  the  existence  of  created  stAstance^  in  each  successive 
moment,  be  wholly  the  effect  of  God's  immecbate  power,  in  that  moment,  with- 
out any  dependence  on  prior  existence,  as  much  as  the  first  creation  out  of  no- 
things then  what  exists  at  this  moment,  by  this  power,  is  a  new  eff^ect^  and 
simply  and  absolutely  considered,  not  the  same  with  any  past  existence,  though 
it  be  like  it,  and  follows  it  according  to  a  certsun  established  method.*     And 

*  When  I  sappose  that  «n  effect  which  itf  produced  ererr  moment,  by  a  new  action  or  exertion  of 
power,  moat  be  a  new  effect  in  each  moment,  and  not  absolutely  and  numerically  the  same  with  that  which 
existed  in  preceding  moments,  the  thing  that  1  intend,  may  be  illustrated  by  this  example.  The  lucid 
color  or  brightness  of  the  nioon,  as  we  look  steadfastly  upon  it,  seems  to  be  a  permanent  thing,  as  though 
it  were  perfectly  the  same  brighlness  continued.  But  indeed  it  is  an  effect  produced  every  moment. 
It  ceases,  and  is  renewedt  in  each  successive  point  uf  time  ;  and  so  becomes  altogether  a  new  effect 
at  each  instant ;  and  no  one  thing  that  belongs  to  it  is  numerically  the  same  that  existed  in  the  pre- 
ceding moment    The  rays  of  the  stm,  impressed  on  that  body,  and  reflected  from  it,  which  cause  tb» 
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tliere  is  no  identity  or  oneness  in  the  case,  but  what  depends  on  the  arhXraty 
constitution  of  the  Creator ;  who  by  his  wise  sovereign  establishment  so  unites 
these  successive  new  effects,  that  he  treais  them  as  one^  by  communicating  to 
them  like  properties,  relations  and  circumstances;  and  so  leads  t^  to  regard  and 
treat  them  as  one.  When  I  call  this  an  arbitrary  constUutioTij  I  mean,  it  is  a 
constitution  which  depends  on  nothing  but  the  divine  wUi  ;  which  divine  will 
depends  on  nothing  but  the  divifie  wisdom.  In  this  sense,  the  whole  course  of 
nature,  with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  aU  its  laws  and  methods,  and  constancy  and 
regularity,  continuance  and  proceeding,  is  an  arbitrary  comtitution.  In  this 
sense,  the  continuance  of  the  very  being  of  the  world  and  all  its  parts,  as  well 
as  the  manner  of  continued  being,  depends  entirely  on  an  arbitrary  constitution. 
For  it  does  not  at  all  necessarily  follow,  that  because  there  was  sound,  or  light, 
or  color,  or  resistance,  or  gravity,  or  thought,  or  consciousness,  or  any  other  de- 
pendent thing  the  last  moment,  that  therefore  there  shall  be  the  like  at  the 
next.  All  dependent  existence  whatsoever  is  in  a  constant  flux,  ever  passing 
and  returning :  renewed  every  moment,  as  the  colons  of  bodies  are  every  mo- 
ment renewed  by  the  light  that  shines  upon  them ;  and  all  is  constantly  pro- 
ceeding from  Gody  as  light  from  the  sun.  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  havt 
our  being. 

Thus  it  appears,  if  we  consider  matters  strictly,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any 
identity  or  oneness  in  created  objects,  existing  at  different  times,  but  what  de- 
pends on  God^s  sovereign  constitution.  kiA  so  it  appears  that  the  objection 
we  are  upon,  made  against  a  supposed  divine  constitution,  whereby  Adam  and 
his  posterity  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
supposed,  as  if  it  were  not  consistent  with  truth,  because  no  constitution  can 
make  those  to  be  one,  which  are  not  one :  I  say,  it  appears  that  this  objection 
is  built  on  a  false  hypothesis :  for  it  appears,  that  a  divine  constitution  is  the 
thing  which  makes  truth,  in  «aifairs  of  this  nature.  The  objection  supposes, 
there  is  a  oneness  in  created  beings,  whence  qualities  and  relations  are  derived 
down  from  past  existence,  distinct  from,  and  prior  to  any  oneness  that  can  be 
supposed  to  be  founded  on  divine  constitution.     Which  is  demonstrably  false, 

effect,  are  none  of  them  the  same.  The  impression,  made  in  each  moment  on  oar  sensory,  is  by  the 
stroke  of  n^wrayd ;  and  the  sensation,  excited  bv  the  stroke,  is  a  new  effect,  an  effect  of  anew  impulse. 
Therefore  the  brightness  or  lucid  whiteness  of  this  body  is  no  more  numerically  the  same  thinx  witk 
that  which  existed  in  the  preceding  moment,  than  Uie  wind  of  the  wind  that  blows  now,  is  individuuly  the 
same  with  the  sound  of  the  wind  that  blew  just  before*  which,  though  it  be  like  it,  is  not  the  same,  any  mora 
than  the  agitated  otr,  that  makes  the  sound,  is  the  same  ;  or  than  the  water^  flowinj^  in  a  rirer,  that  now 
passes  by,  is  individually  the  same  with  that  which  passed  a  little  before.  And  if  it  l)e  thus  with  the 
brightness  or  color  of  the  moon,  so  it  must  be  with  its  aoUdiiy^  and  evciy  thing  else  belonging  to  its  sub- 
stance, if  all  be,  each  moment,  as  much  the  immediate  effect  of  a  new  exertion  or  application  of  power. 
The  matter  may  perhaps  be  in  some  respects  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  this.  The  tnM^ct  ol  things 
in  a  ^an^  as  we  keep  our  eye  upon  them,  seem  to  remain  precisely  the  same,  with  a  continuing,  perfect 
identity.  But  it  is  known  to  be  otherwise.  Philosophers  well  know  that  these  images  are  constantly 
rcnetemf,  by  the  impression  and  reflection  of  ««i0  rays  of  light;  so  that  the  image  impr^aed  by  the  fonnei 
rays  is  constantly  vanishing,  and  a  new  image  impressed  by  new  rays  every  moment,  both  on  the  glass  and 
on  the  eye.  The  image  constantly  renewed,  bv  new  successive  rays,  is  no  more  numerically  the  same, 
than  if  it  were  by  some  artist  put  on  anew  witn  a  pencil,  and  the  colors  constantly  vanishing  as  fast  as 
put  on.  And  the  new  imases  being  put  on  immediately  or  instantly^  do  not  make  ihem  the  same,  any  more 
than  if  it  were  done  with  tne  intermission  of  an  hour  or  a  dav.  The  image  that  exists  this  moment,  is 
not  at  hU  derived  from  the  image  which  existed  the  last  preceding  moment ;  as  may  be  seen,  because  if 
the  succession  of  new  raye  be  intercepted,  by  something  interposed  between  the  object  and  the  glass, 
the  in. age  immediatelv  ceases ;  the  past  existence  of  the  image  has  no  influence  to  uphold  it,  so  mueh  as 
for  one  moment.  Which  shows  that  the  ima^e  is  alt<«ether  new  made  every  moment ;  and  strictly 
speaking,  is  in  no  part  numerically  the  same  with  that  which  existed  the  moment  preceding.    And  tnily 

ralso 


so  the  matter  must  be  with  the  bodiee  themselves,  as  well  as  their  images.  They  also  eannot  be  the  a 
with  an  absolute  identity,  but  must  lie  wholly  renewed  every  moment,  if  the  case  be  as  has  been 
proved,  that  their  present  existence  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  at  all  the  effect  of  their  past  existence  ; 
but  is  wholly,  every  instant,  the  effect  of  anew  agency,  or  exertion  of  the  power,  of  the  caose  of  the  it 
existence.  If  so,  the  existence  caused  is  every  instant  a  new  effect,  whether  the  eayse  be  Ught^  or  im- 
mediate divine  pmtter,  or  whatever  it  be. 
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and  sufficiently  appears  so  from  things  conceded  by  the  adversaries  themselves : 
and  therefore  the  objection  wholly  falls  to  the  ground. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  identitv  and  oneness,  found  among  created 
things,  by  which  they  become  one  in  dtff^erent  manners,  respects,  and  degrees, 
and  lo  various  purposes  ;  several  of  which  differences  have  been  observed ;  and 
every  kind  is  ordered,  reflated,  and  limited,  in  every  respect,  by  divine  consti' 
tution.  Some  things,  eii^isting  in  different  times  and  places,  are  treated  by  their 
Creator  as  one  in  OTie  respect,  and  others  in  another  ;  some  are  united  for  this 
commvnication,  and  others  for  that ;  but  all  according  to  the  sovereign  pleasure 
of  the  fountain  of  all  being  and  operation. 

It  appears  particularly,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  oneness,  by  virtue 
whereof  poltuiion  and  guilt  from  past  wickedness  are  derived,  depends  entirely 
on  a  divine  establishment.  It  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  must  account  for  ^uilt 
and  an  evil  taint  on  any  individual  soul,  in  consequence  of  a  crime  committed 
twenty  or  forty  years  ago,  remaining  still,  and  even  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  forever.  It  is  this  that  must  account  for  the  continuance  of  any  such 
thing,  anywhere,  as  consciousness  of  acts  that  are  past ;  and  for  the  continu- 
ance of  all  habits,  either  good  or  bad :  and  on  this  depends  every  thing  that  can 
belong  to  personal  identity.  .  And  all  communications,  derivations,  or  continua- 
tion of  qualities,  properties  or  relations,  natural  or  moral,  from  what  is  past,  as 
if  the  subject  were  one,  depends  on  no  other  foundation. 

And  I  am  persuaded,  no  solid  reason  can  be  given,  why  God,  who  consti- 
tutes all  other  created  union  or  oneness,  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  for  what 
purposes,  communications,  and  effects,  he  pleases,  may  not  establish  a  constitu* 
tion  whereby  the  natural  posterity  of  Adam,  proceeding  from  him,  much  as  the 
buds  and  branches  from  the  stock  or  root  of  a  tree,  should  be  treated  as  one  with 
him,  for  the  derivation,  either  of  righteousness,  and  communion  in  rewards,  or 
of  the  loss  of  righteousness,  and  consequent  corruption  and  guilt* 

As  I  said  before,  all  oneness  in  created  things,  whence  qualities  and  rela- 
tions are  derived,  depends  on  a  divine  constitution  that  is  arbitrary,  in  every 
other  respect,  excepting  that  it  is  regulated  by  divine  wisdom.  The  wisdom, 
which  is  exercised  in  these  constitutions,  appears  in  these  two  things.  First, 
in  a  beautiful  analofiry  and  harmony  with  other  laws  or  constitutions,  especially 
relating  to  the  same  subject ;  and  secondly,  in  the  good  ends  obtained,  or  use- 
ful consequences  of  such  a  constitution.    If  therefore  there  be  any  objection  still 

*  I  appeal  to  such  as  are  not  wont  to  content  themselves  with  judging  by  a  superficial  appearance 
M  view  of  things,  but  are  habituated  to  examine  things  strictly  and  closely,  that  they  may  judge  right- 
>>o8  judgment,  whether  on  supposition  that  all  mankind  had  coexisted,  m  the  manner  mentioned  be- 
b,«,  any  good  reason  can  be  siven,  why  their  Creator  might  not,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  established 
mch  a  wum  between  Adam  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  was  in  the  case  supposed.  Particularly,  if  it 
lad  been  the  case,  that  Adam's  posterity  had  actually,  according  to  a  law  of  nature,  somehow  grmtm. 
tut  of  him,  and  yet  remained  contiguouM  and  literally  united  to  him,  as  the  branches  to  a  tree,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  to  the  head ;  and  had  all,  before  the  fall,  existed  together  at  the  same  time,  though  in  dif- 
fertnt  placee,  as  the  head  and  members  are  in  different  places :  in  this  case,  nho  can  determine,  thatinc 
author  of  nature  might  not,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  have  established  such  a  imaon  between  the  root  and 
branches  of  this  complex  being,  as  that  all  should  constitute  one  moral  whole:  so  that  by  the  law  of 
union,  there  should  be  a  communion  in  each  moral  alteration,  and  that  the  heart  of  every  branch  should  at 
the  same  moment  participate  with  the  heart  of  the  root,  be  confermed  to  it,  and  concurring  with  it  in  all 
its  affections  and  acts,  and  so  jointly  partaking  in  iu  state,  as  a  port  of  the  aame  thin^  ?  Why  might  not 
God,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  axed  such  a  kind  of  union  as  this,  a  union  of  the  various  parts  of  such  a 
vmal  whole,  as  well  as  many  other  unions,  which  he  has  actually  fixed,  according  to  his  sovereign  plea- 
*  sore  ?  And  if  he  might,  by  his  sovereign  constitution,  have  established  such  a  union  of  the  various 
branches  of  mankind,  when  existing  in  different  places,  I  do  not  see  why  he  might  not  also  do  the  same, 
though  they  exist  in  different  times.  I  know  not  why  succession,  or  diversitv  of  time,  should  make  any 
«itch  constituted  union  more  unreasonable,  than  diversity  of  jilace.  The  only  reason,  why  diverrity  of 
time  can  seem  to  make  it  unreasonable,  is,  that  difference  of  time  shows,  there  is  no  absolute  identity  of 
the  things  existing  in  those  different  times :  but  it  shows  this,  I  think,  not  at  all  mora  than  the  difference 
of  the  jNoce  of  existence. 
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lying  against  this  constitution  with  Adam  and  his  posterity,  it  must  be^  th^t  it  is 
not  sufiiciently  wise  in  these  respects.  But  what  extreme  arrogance  would  it 
be  in  us,  to  take  upon  us  to  act  as  judges  of  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  laws 
and  established  constitutions  of  the  supreme  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  universe ! 
And  not  only  so,  but  if  this  constitution,  in  particular,  be  well  considered,  its 
wisdom^  in  the  two  forementioned  respects,  may  easily  be  made  evident.  There 
is  an  apparent  manifold  analogy  to  other  constitutions  and  laws,  established  and 
maintained  through  the  whole  system  of  vital  nature  in  this  lower  world ;  all 
parts  of  which,  in  all  succesaons,  are  derived  from  ihefrst  of  the  kind^  as  from 
their  root  or  fountain ;  each  deriving  from  thence  all  properties  and  qualities, 
that  are  proper  to  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the  kind,  or  species :  no  derivG" 
tive  having  any  one  perfection  (unless  it  be  what  is  merely  circumstantial)  but 
what  was  in  its  primitive.  And  that  Adam's  posterity  should  be  without  that 
original  righteousness^  which  Adam  had  lost,  is  also  analogous  to  other  laws 
and  establishments,  relating  to  the  nature  of  mankind ;  according  to  which, 
Adam's  posterity  have  no  one  perfection  of  nature,  in  any  kind,  superior  to 
what  was  in  him,  when  the  human  race  began  to  be  propagated  from  him. 

And  as  such  a  constitution  was  Jit  and  wise  m  other  respects,  so  it  was  in 
this  that  follows.  Seeing  the  divine  constitution  concerning  the  manner  of 
mankind's  coming  into  existence  in  their  propagation,  was  such  as  did  so  natu- 
rally unite  them,  and  made  them  in  so  many  respects  one^  naturally  leading 
them  to  a  close  union  in  society,  and  manifold  intercourse,  and  mutual  depend- 
ence. Things  were  wisely  so  established,  that  all  should  natwaUy  be  in  one 
and  the  same  moral  state  ;  and  not  in  such  exceeding  different  states,  as  that 
some  should  be  perfectly  innocent  and  holy,  but  others  corrupt  and  wicked ; 
some  needing  a  Saviour,  but  others  needing  none ;  some  in  a  confirmed  state 
of  perfect  happiness,  but  others  in  a  state  of  public  condemnation  to  perfect  and 
eternal  misery;  some  justly  exposed  to  great  calamities  in  this  world,  but  others 
by  their  innocence  raised  above  all  suffering.  Such  a  vast  diversity  of  state 
would  by  no  means  have  a^eed  with  the  natural  and  necessary  constitution  and 
unavoidable  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  world  of  mankind ;  all  made  of 
one  hlood,  to  dwell  on  all  tlie  face  of  the  earth,  to  be  united  and  blended  ii\ 
society,  and  to  pairtake  together  in  the  natural  and  common  goods  and  evils  of 
this  lower  world. 

Dr.  Taylor  urges,*  that  sorrow  and  shame  are  only  for  personal  sin :  and.it 
has  often  been  urged,  that  repentance  can  be  for  no  other  sin.  To  which  I 
would  say,  that  the  use  of  words  is  verj'  arbitrary :  but  that  men's  hearts  should 
be  deeply  affected  with  grief  and  humiliation  before  God,  for  the  pollution  and 
guilt  which  they  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  I  think,  is  not  in  the  least  tfn- 
reasonable.  Nor  is  it  a  thing  strange  and  uidieard  of,  that  men  should  be 
ashamed  of  things  done  by  others,  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned  in.  I  am 
sure,  it  is  not  unscriptural ;  especially  when  they  are  justly  looked  upon  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  sees  the  disposition  of  their  hearts,  as  fully  consenting  and 
concurring. 

From  whaV  has  been  obsen^ed  it  may  appear,  there  is  no  sure  ground  to 
conclude,  that  it  must  be  an  allsurd  and  impossible  thing,  for  the  race  of  man- 
kmd  truly  to  partake  of  the  sin  of  the  first  apostasy,  so  as  that  this,  m  reality 
and  propriety,  shall  become  their  sin ;  by  virtue  of  a  real  union  between  the 
root  and  branches  of  the  world  of  mankind  (truly  and  properly  availing  to  such 
a  consequence),  established  by  the  Author  oi  the  whole  system  of  the  universe ; 

«  Pb^14. 
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to  whose  establishments  are  owin^  all  propriety  and  reality  of  union^  in  any  part 
of  that  system ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  amsent  of  the  hearts  of  Adam's  pos- 
terity to  that  6rst  apostasy.  And  therefore  the  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theirs, 
merely  because  God  imputes  it  to  them ;  but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and 
on  that  ground^  Ood  imputes  it  to  them. 

By  reason  of  the  established  vnion  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  the 
case  is  far  otherwise  between  him  and  them,  than  it  is  between  distinct  parts  or 
individuals  of  Adam's  race;  betwixt  whom  is  no  such  constituted  UTiion;  as 
between  children  and  other  ancestors.  Concerning  whom  is  apparently  to  be 
understood  that  place,  Ezek.  xviii.  1 — ^20  ;*  where  God  reproves  the  Jews  for 
the  use  they  made  of  that  proverb,  The  fatf^ers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  arid 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ;  and  tells  them,  that  hereafter  they  shall  no 
more  have  occasion  to  use  this  proverb ;  and  that  if  a  son  sees  the  wickedness 
of  hisfatlier^  and  sincerely  disapproves  it  and  avoids  it,  and  he  himself  is  right- 
eous, he  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father  ;  that  all  souls,  both  the  soul  of 
the  father  and  the  son,  are  his  ;  and  that  therefore  the  son  shall  not  hear  the  iniquity 
of  his  father,  nor  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son  ;  hut  the  soul  that  sinneth, 
tt  shall  die  ;  that  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  he  ^tpon  him,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  he  upon  him.  The  thing  denied,  is  communion  in 
the  guilt  and  punishment  of  the  sins  of  others,  that  are  distinct  parts  of  Adam's 
raje  \  and  expressly,  in  that  case,  where  there  is  no  consent  and  concurrence, 
but  a  smcere  disapprobation  of  the  wickedness  of  ancestors.  It  is  declared,  that 
children  who  are  adult  and  come  to  act  for  themselves,  who  are  righteous,  and 
do  not  approve  of^  but  sincerely  condemn  the  wickedness  of  their  j^^Acr^,  shall 
not  be  punished  for  their  disapproved  and  avoided  iniquities.  The  occasion  of 
what  is  here  said,  as  well  as  the  design  and  plain  sense,  shows,  that  nothing  is 
here  intended  in  the  least  de^ee  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  supposed  con- 
cerning Adam's  posterity's  sinning  and  falling  in  his  apostasy.  The  occasion 
is,  the  people's  murmuring  at  God's  methods  ifnder  the  Mosaic  dispensation ; 
agreeable  to  that  in  Levit.  xxvi.  39, "  And  they  that  are  left  of  you,  shall  pine 
away  in  their  inicjuity  in  your  enemies'  lands ;  and  also  in  the  iniquities  of  tneir 
fathers  shall  they  pine  away  with  them :"  and  other  parallel  places,  respecting 
external  judgments,  which  were  the  punishments  most  plainly  threatened,  and 
chiefly  insisted  on,  under  that  dispensation  (which  was,  as  it  were,  an  external 
and  carnal  covenant),  and  particularly  the  people's  suffering  such  terrible  judg- 
ments at  that  day,  even  in  Ezekiel's  time,  for  the  sins  of  Manasseh ;  according 
to  what  God  says  by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xv.  4),  and  agreeable  to  what  is  said  in 
that  confession.  Lam.  v.  7,  '^  Our  fathers  have  sinned  and  arc  not,  and  we  have 
home  their  iniquities." 

In  what  is  said  here,  there  is  a  special  respect  to  the  introducing  of  the  gos- 
pel dispensation  ;  as  is  ^eatly  confirmed  by  comparing  this  place  with  Jer.  xxxi. 
29,  30,  31.  Under  which  dispensation,  the  righteousness  of  God's  dealings 
with  mankind  would  be  more  fully  manifested,  in  the  clear  revelation  then  to 
be  made  of  the  method  of  the  Judgnient  of  God,  by  which  the  final  state  of 
wicked  men  is  determined ;  which  is  not  according  to  the  behavior  of  their 
particular  ancestors  ;  but  eveiy  one  is  dealt  with  according  to  the  sin  of  his  oun 
wicked  heart,  or  sinful  nature  and  practice.  The  affair  of  derivation  of  the  natural 
corruption  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  their  consent  to,  and  participation  of,  the 
primitive  and  common  apostasy,  is  not  in  the  least  mtermeddled  with,  or  touch- 
ed, by  any  thing  meant  or  aimed  at  in  the  true  scope  and  design  of  this  place  in 
EzekieL 

•  Which  DnTayloraMcgts,  p.  10,11,  S.  • 
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On  the  whole,  if  any  do  not  like  the  phUosaphyy  or  the  mdapkysics  (as some 
perhaps  may  choose  to  call  it)  made  use  of  in  the  foregoing  reasonings ;  yet  I 
cannot  doubt,  but  that  a  proper  consideration  of  ^vhat  is  apparent  and  undenia^ 
ble  in  facty  with  respect  to  the  dependence  of  the  state  and  course  of  things  in 
this  universe  on  the  sovereign  constitutions  of  the  supreme  Author  and  Lord  of 
all,  who  gives  none  account  of  any  of  his  matters^  and  whose  ways  are  past 
finding  outy  will  be  sufficient,  with  persons  of  common  modesty  and  sobrie^%  to 
stop  their  mouths  from  making  peremptory  decisions  against  Xh^  justice  of  God, 
respecting  what  is  so  plainly  and  fully  taught  in  his  holy  wordy  concerning  the 
derivation  of  a  depravity  and  ^It  from  Adam  to  his  posterity ;  a  thing  so 
abundantly  confirmed  by  what  is  found  in  the  experience  of  all  mankind  in  aU 
ages. 

This  is  enough,  one  would  think,  forever  to  silence  such  bold  expressions  as 
these — ''If  this  he  just — ^if  the  Scriptures  teach  such  doctrine,  &c.,  then  the 
Scriptures  are  of  no  use — understanding  is  no  understandings— and,  What  a- Goo 
must  he  be,  that  can  thus  curse  innocent  creatures ! — Is  this  thy  God,  O  Chris^ 
tianr 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add  something  (by  way  of  supplement  to  this 
chapter,  in  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  so  much  about  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin)  concerning  the  opinions  ofttoo  divines^  of  no  inconsiderable  note 
among  the  dissenters  in  England,  relating  to  a  partid  imputation  of  Adam's 
first  sin. 

One  of  them  supposes  that  this  sin,  though  truly  imputed  to  infants,  so  that 
thereby  they  are  exposed  to  a  proper  punishment^  yet  is  not  imputed  to  them 
in  such  a  degree^  as  that  upon  this  account  they  should  be  liable  to  eternal 
punishment,  as  Adam  himself  was,  but  only  to  temporal  death,  or  annihilation  ; 
Adam  himself,  the  immediate  actor,  being  made  infinitely  mxyre  guiUy  by  it, 
than  his  posterity.  On  which  I  would  observe,  tliat  to  suppose,  God  imputes 
not  all  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  but  only  some  little  part  of  it,  relieves  nothing 
but  one's  imagination.  To  think  of  poor  little  infants  bearing  such  torments 
for  Adam's  sin,  as  they^  sometimes  do  m  this  world,  and  these  torments  ending 
in  death  and  annihilation,  may  sit  easier  on  the  imagination,  than  to  conceive 
of  their  suffering  eternal  misery  for  it.  But  it  does  not  at  all  relieve  one's  rea* 
son.  There  is  no  rule  of  reason  that  can  be  supposed  to  lie  against  imputing  a 
sin  in  the  wli^le  of  it,  which  was  committed  by  one,  to  another  who  did  not 
personalljr  commit  it,  but  what  will  also  lie  against  its  being  so  imputed  and 
punished  in  part.  For  all  the  reasons  (if  there  are  any)  lie  against  the  impur  ^ 
tation  ;  not  the  quantity  or  degree  of  what  is  imputed.  If  there  be  any  rule  of  ' 
reason,  that  is  strong  and  good,  lying  against  a  proper  derivation  or  communi- 
cation of  guilt,  from  one  that  acted,  to  another  that  did  not  act ;  then  it  lies 
against  a// that  is  of  this  nature.  The  force  of  the  reasons  brought  against  im- 
puting Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  (if  there  be  any  force  in  them)  lies  in  this, 
that  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  not  one.  But  this  lies  as  properly  against 
charging  a  fart  of  (he  guilt,  as  the  whole.  For  Adam's  posterity,  by  not  being 
the  same  with  him,  had  no  more  hand  in  a  litUe  of  what  was  done,  than  in  the 
whole.  They  were  as  absolutely  free  from  being  concerned  in  that  act  partly , 
as  they  were  wholly.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  be  brought,  why. one  man's 
sin  cannot  be  justly  reckoned  to  another's  account,  who  was  not  then  in  being, 
in  tlie  whole  of  it ;  but  what  will  as  properly  lie  against  its  being  reckoned  to 
him  in  any  part,  so  as  that  he  should  be  subject  to  any  condemnation  or  punish- 
ment on  that  account.  If  those  reasons  are  good,  all  the  difference  there  can 
be,  is  this ;  that  lo  bring  a  gre4U  punishment  on  infants  for  Adam's  sin,  is  a 
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great  act  of  injustice^  and  to  bring  a  comparatively  small  poaishment,  is  a  smaller 
act  of  injustice,  but  not,  that  this  is  not  as  truly  and  demonstrably  an  act  of  in- 
justice, as  the  other. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  instance  something  parallel.  It  is  used  as  an  argu- 
ment why  I  may  not  exact  from  one  of  my  neighbors,  what  was  due  to  me  from 
cmothery  that  lie  and  my  debtor  are  tio^  the  same ;  and  that  their  concerns,  in- 
terests and  properties  are  entirely  distinct  Now  if  this  argument  be  good,  it 
lies  as  truly  against  my  demanding  from  him  a  part  of  the  debt,  as  the  whole. 
Indeed  it  is  a  greater  act  of  injustice  for  me  to  take  from  him  the  whole  of  it, 
than  a  part,  but  not  more  truly  and  certainly  an  act  of  injustice. 

The  otiter  divine  thinks  there  is  truly  an  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  so  that 
infants  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  innocent  creatures ;  yet  seems  to  think  it  not 
agreeable  to  the  perfections  of  God,  to  make  the  state  of  infants  in  another  world 
vx>rse  than  a  state  of  nonexistence.  But  this  to  me  appears  plainly  a  giving  up 
that  grand  point  of  the  impvJtaJtion  of  Adam's  sin,  both  in  whole  and  in  part. 
For  It  supposes  it  to  be  not  right,  for  God  to  bring  any  evil  on  a  child  of  Adam, 
which  is  innocent  as  to  personal  sin,  without  paying  for  it^  or  balancing  it  with 
^ood  ;  so  that  still  the  state  of  the  child  shall  be  as  good^  as  could  be  demanded 
mjusticey  in  a  case  of  mere  innocence.  Which  plainly  supposes  that  the  child 
Is  not  exposed  to  any  proper  punishment  at  all,  or  is  not  at  all  in  debt  to  di- 
vine ju^ice,  on  the  account  of  Adam's  sin.  For  if  the  child  were  truly  in  debt, 
then  surely  justice  might  take  something  from  him  without  paying  for  ity  or 
without  giving  that  which  makes  its  state  as  good^  as  mere  innocence  could  in 
justice  require.  If  he  owes  the  suffering  of  some  punishmenty  then  there  is  no 
need  that  justice  should  requite  the  infant  for  suffering  (hat  punishment ;  or  make 
up  for  ity  by  conferring  some  goody  that  shall  countervail  it,  and  in  effect  remove 
and  disannul  it;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  good  and  evil  shall  be  at  an  even  balance^ 
yea,  so  that  the  scale  of  good  shall  preponderate.  If  it  is  unjust  in  a  judge  to 
order  any  quantity  of  money  to  be  taken  from  another  without  paying  him  again, 
and  fully  making  it  up  to  him,  it  must  be  because  he  had  justly  forfeited  none 
at  aU. 

^  seems  to  me  pretty  manifest  that  none  can,  in  good  consistence  with  them- 
selves, own  a  real  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity, 
without  owning  that  they  ^re  justly  viewed  and  treated  as  sinners^  truly  guilty 
and  children  if  wroth  on  that  account;  nor  unless  they  allow  a  just  imputation 
of  the  whole  of  the  evil  of  that  transgression ;  at  least  all  that  pertains  to  the 
essence  of  that  act,  as  a  full  and  complete  violation  of  the  cw>enant  which  God 
had  established ;  even  as  much  as  if  each  one  of  mankind  had  the  like  covenant 
established  with  him  singly,  and  had  by  the  like  direct  and  full  act  of  rebeUion, 
violated  it  for  himself.^ 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Wherein  several  other  Objections  are  considered. 

Db.  Taylor  objects  against  Adam's  posterity's  being  supposed  to  come  into 
the  world  under  a  forfeiture  of  God's  blessingy  and  subject  to  his  curse  through 
bis  sin : — ^That  at  the  restoration  of  the  world  after  the  flood,  God  pronounced 
equivalent  or  greater  blessings  on  Noah  and  his  sons,  than  he  did  on  Adam  at 
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his  creation,  when  he  said,  ^'  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  Vhe  earthy 
and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,"  &c* 

To  this  I  answer,  in  the  following  remarks. 

I.  As  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  in  ihc  threatening^  denoxmced  for 
Adam's  sm,  there  was  nothing  which  appears  inconsistent  with  the  continuance 
of  this  present  life  for  a  season,  or  with  the  propagating  his  kind  i  so  for  the 
like  reason,  there  appears  nothing  in  that  threatening,  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  reached  Adam's  posterity,  inconsistent  with  their  enjoying  the  temporal  UesS' 
ings  of  the  present  life,  as  long  as  this  is  continued ;  even  those  temporal  bless- 
ings which  God  pronounced  on  Adatai  at  hi$  first  creation.  (Fot  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  blessings  which  God  pronounced  on  Adam,  when  he  first 
created  him,  and  before  the  trial  of  his  obedience^  were  not  the  same  with  the 
blessings  which  were  suspended  on  his  cbedience.  The  blessings  thus  suspended, 
were  the  blessings  of  eternal  life ;  which,  if  he  had  maintained  his  integrity 
through  his  trial,  would  have  been  pronounced  uw)n  him  afterwards  ;  when  Uod, 
as  his  judge,  should  have  given  him  his  reward^  God  might,  indeed,  if  he  had 
pleased,  immediately  have  deprived  him  of  li/cf  and  of  all  temporal  blessings 
given  him  before.  But  those  blessings  pronounced  on  him  beforehand,  were 
not  the  things,  for  the  obtaining  of  which  his  trial  was  appointed.  These  were 
rtservedy  till  the  issue  of  his  tnal  should  be  seen,  and  then  to  be  pronounced  in 
the  blessed  sentence,  which  would  have  been  passed  upon  him  by  his  judge, 
when  God  came  to  decree  to  him  his  reward  for  his  approved  fidelit}'.  Tne 
pronouncing  these  latter  blessings  on  a  degenerate  race,  that  had  fallen  under 
the  threatening  denounced,  would  indeed  (without  a  redemption)  have  been  in- 
cx)nsistent  with  the  canstitviion  which  had  been  established,  cut  the  giving 
them  the/ormer  kind  of  blessings,  which  were  not  the  things  suspended  on  the 
trial,  or  dependent  on  his  fidehty  (and  these  to  be  continued  for  a  season),  was 
not  at  all  inconsistent  therewith. 

2.  It  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  Adam's  posterity's  being  not  included  in  the 
threatening,  denounced  for  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  that  they  still  have 
the  temporal  blessings  of  fruitfulness  and  a  dominion  over  the  creatures  coniinued 
to  them,  than  it  is  an  evidence  of  Adam's  being  not  included  in  that  threatening 
himself,  that  he  had  these  blessings  continued  to  him,  was  fruitful,  and  had  do- 
minion over  the  creatures  after  his  fall,  equally  with  his  posterity. 

3.  There  is  good  evidence,  that  there  virere  blessings  implied  in  the  bene- 
dictions God  pronounced  on  Noah  and  his  posterity,  which  were  granted  on  a 
n%w  foundation  ;  on  the  foot  of  a  dispensation  diverse  from  any  grant,  promise 
or  revelation  which  God  gave  to  Adam,  antecedently  to  his  fall,  even  on  the 
foundation  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  established  in  Jesus  Christ;  a  dispensation, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  deliver  men  from  the  curse  that  came  upon  them  by 
Adam's  sin,  and  to  bring  them  to  greater  blessings  than  ever  he  had.  These 
blessings  were  pronounced  on  Noah  and  his  seed,  on  the  same  foundation  where- 
on afterwards  the  blessing  was  pronounced  on  Abraham  and  his^^ed,  which 
included  both  spiritual  and  temporal  benefits.  Noah  had  his  name  prophetical- 
ly given  him  by  his  father  Lamechy  because  by  him  and  his  seed,  deliverance 
should  be  obtained  from  the  curse  which  came  by  Adam's  fall.  Gen.  v.  29, 
"  And  he  called  his  name  JVboA  (i.  e.  Rest),  saying.  This  same  shall  comfort  us 
concerning  our  work,  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the 
Lord  hath  cursed."  Pursuant  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  prophecy  (which 
indeed  seems  to  respect  the  same  thing  with  the  prophecy  in  Gen.  iii.  15)  are 

•  See  p.  82,  &c.,  8. 
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the  blessings  pronounced  on  Noah  after  the  flood.  There  is  this  evidence  of 
rhese  blessings  bein^  conveyed  through  the  channel  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  by  the  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  were  obtained  by  sacra- 
fice  J  or  were  bestowed  as  the  effect  of  God's  favor  to  mankind,  which  was  in 
consequence  of  God's  smelling  a  sweet  savor  in  the  sacrifice  which  Noah 
oflFered.  And  it  is  very  evident  by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  ancient 
sacrifices  never  obtained  the  favor  of  God,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  relatioit  they 
had  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Now  that  Noah  and  his  family  had  been  so 
wonderfully  saved  from  the  wrath  of  God,  which  had  destroyed  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  as  it  were  restored  from  a  ruined  state,  there  was  a 
proper  occasion  to  point  to  the  great  salvation  to  come  by  Christ :  as  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  God,  on  occasion  of  some  great  temporal  salvation  of  his 
people,  or  restoration  from  a  low  and  miserable  state,  to  renew  the  intimations 
of  the  great  spiritual  restoration  of  the  world  by  Christ's  redemption.*  God 
deals  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  in  their  present  state,  far  differently,  on 
occasion  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  firom  what  he  otherwise  would  do ; 
for,  being  capable  sulnects  of  saving  mercy,  they  have  a  day  of  patience  and 
grace,  and  innumerable  temporal  olessmgs  bestowed  on  them ;  which,  as  the 
apostle  signifies  (Acts  xiv.  17),  are  testimonies  of  Grod's  reconcilabkness  to 
sinful  men,  to  put  them  upon  seeking  ajlet  God, 

But  brides  the  sense  in  which  the  posterity  of  Noah  in  general  partake  of 
these  blessing  of  dominion  over  the  creatures^  &c. ;  Noah  himself,  and  all  such 
of  his  posterity  as  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  that  exercised  by  him 
in  offering  his  sacrifice  which  made  it  a  sweet  savor,  and  bv  which  it  procured 
these  blessings,  have  dominion  over  the  creatures,  through  Christ,  in  a  more 
excellent  sense  than  Adam  in  innocency ;  as  they  are  made  kings  and  priests 
unto  God,  and  reign  with  Christ,  and  all  things  are  theirs,  by  a  covenant  of 
grace.  They  partake  with  Christ  in  that  dominion  "  over  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  fishe?  of  the  sea,"  spoken  of  ui  the  8th  Psalm  ; 
which  is  by  the  apostle  interpreted  of  Christ's  dommion  over  the  world.  1  Cor. 
3CV.  27,  and  Heb-  iL  7.  And  the  time  is  coming  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
posterity  of  Noah,  and  each  of  his  sons,  shall  partake  of  this  more  honorable 
and  excellent  dominion  over  the  creatures,  through  him  '^  in  whom  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed."  Neither  is  there  any  need  of  supposing  that 
these  blessings  have  their  most  complete  accomplishment  until  many  ages  after 
they  were  granted,  any  more  than  the  blessmg  on  Japhet,  expressed  in  those 
words,  ^'  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  m  the  tents  of  Shem." 

But  that  Noah's  posterity  have  such  blessings  given  them  through  the 
great  Redeemer^  who  suspends  and  removes  the  curse  which  came  through 
Adam's  sin,  surely  is  no  argument  that  they  originally,  and  as  they  be  in  their 
natural  state,  are  not  under  the  curse.  That  men  have  blessings  through 
grace,  is  no  evidence  of  their  being  not  justly  exposed  to  the  curse  by  nature, 
but  it  rather  argues  the  contrary  :  for  if  th^  did  not  deserve  the  curse,  they 
would  not  depend  on  grace  and  redemption  for  the  removal  of  it,  and  for  bring* 
ing  thcjm  into  a  state  of  favor  with  God. 

Another  objection  which  our  author  strenuously  urges  a^amst  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  is,  that  it  disparages  the  divine  goodness  in  ^vin?  us  our  being, 
which  we  ought  to  receive  with  thankfulness,  as  a  great  gift  of  God's  benefi- 
cence, and  look  upon  as  the  first,  original,  and  fundament^  fruit  of  the  divine 
liberality.f 

*  It  may  be  noted  that  Dr.  Taylor  himself  signifies  it  as  his  mind,  that  these  blessings  on  Noah  wots 
on  Uie  foot  of  the  covenma  of  graet,  p.  84|  00, 91, 92,  S.  f  Pages  256,  257,  260, 71—74,  & 
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To  this  I  answer,  in  the  following  observations. 

1.  This  argument  is  built  on  the  Apposed  truth  of  a  thing  io  dispute^  and 
so  is  a  begging  the  question.  It  is  built  on  this  supposition,  that  we  are  not 
properly  looked  upon  as  one  with  our  first  father  y  in  the  state  wherein  God  at 
first  created  him,  and  in  his  fall  from  &at  state.  If  we  are  9o,  it  becomes  the 
whole  race  to  acknowledge  God's  great  goodness  to  them,  in  the  state  wherein 
mankind  was  made  at  first ;  in  the  happy  state  they  were  then  in,  and  the  fair 
opportunity  they  then  had  of  obtaining  confirmed  and  eternal  happiness,  and  to 
acknowledge  it  as  an  aggravation  of  their  apostasy,  and  to  humble  themselves, 
that  they  were  so  ungrateful  as  to  rebel  agaihst  their  good  Creator.  Certainly, 
we  may  all  do  this  with  as  much  reason,  as  (yea,  much  more  than)  the  people 
of  Israel  in  Daniel's  and  Nehemiah's  times,  did  with  thankfulness  acknow- 
ledge God's  ^eat  goodness  to  their  faUiers,mBnj  ages  before,  and  in  their  con- 
fessions bewailed,  and  took  shame  to  themselves,  for  the  sins  committed  by 
their  j^o^Aer^,  notwithstanding  such  great  goodness.  See  the  ixth  chapter  of 
Daniel,  and  ixth  of  Nehemiah. 

2.  If  Dr.  Taylor  would  Imply  in  his  objection,  that  it  doth  not  cdisist  with 
the  goodness  of  God,  to  ^ive  mankind  being  in  a  state  of  misery,  whatever  was 
done  brfore  by  Adam,  wnether  he  sinned,  or  did  not  sin ;  I  reply,  if  it  be  justly 
so  ordered,  that  there  should  be  a  posterity  of  Adam,  which  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  with  him,  then  it  is  no  more  contrary  to  God^s  attribute  of  good- 
ness to  give  bemg  to  his  posterity  in  a  state  of  punishment,  than  to  continue 
the  being  of  the  same  wicked  and  ^ilty  person,  who  has  made  himself  guilty, 
in  a  state  of  punishment  The  giving  being,  and  the  continuing  being  are 
both  alike  the  work  of  God's  power  and  will,  and  both  are  alike  nmdamental 
to  all  blessings  of  man's  present  and  future  existence.  And  if  it  be  said,  it  can- 
not be  justly  so  ordered,  that  there  should  be  a  posterity  of  Adam,  which  should 
be  looked  upon  as  one  with  him,  this  is  begging  the  question. 

3.  If  our  author  would  have  us  suppose  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  attribute 
of  goodness  for  God,  in  any  casCj  by  an  immediate  act  of  his  power,  to  cause 
existence,  and  to  cause  new  existence,  which  shall  be  an  exceeding  miserable 
existence,  by  reason  of  exposedness  to  eternal  ruin ;  then  his  oum  scheme  must 
be  supposed  contrary  to  the  attribute  of  God's  goodness ;  for  he  supposes  that 
God  will  raise  multitudes  from  the  dead  at  the  last  day  (which  will  be  giving 
new  existence  to  their  bodies,  and  to  bodily  life  and  sense)  in  order  only  to  thar 
suffering  eternal  destruction. 

4.  Notwithstanding  we  are  so  sinful  and  miserable,  as  we  are  by  nature, 
yet  we  may  have  great  reason  to  bless  God,  that  he  has  given  us  our  being 
under  so  glcH-ious  a  dispensation  of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ ;  by  which  we 
have  a  happy  opportunity  to  be  delivered  from  this  sin  and  misery,  and  to  ob- 
tain unspeakable,  eternal  happiness.  And  because,  through  our  own  wicked 
inclinations,  we  are  disposed  so  to  neglect  and  abuse  this  mercy,  as  to  fail  of 
final  benefit  by  it,  this  is  no  reason  why  we  ought  not  to  be  thankful  for  it, 
even  according  to  our  author's  own  sentiments.  "  What  (says  he*)  if  the 
whole  world  lies  in  vnckednessj  and  few  therefore  shall  be  saved,  have  men  no 
reason  to  be  thankfvly  because  they  are  wicked  and  ungrateful,  and  abuse  their 
being  and  God's  iJounty  1  Suppose  our  own  ewl  inclinations  do  withhold  us" 
[vi2.,  from  seeking  after  happiness,  which  under  the  light  of  the  gospel  we  are 
placed  within  the  nearer  and  earner  reach  of]  ;  ^  suppose  the  whole  Christian 
world  should  lie  in  wickedness,  and  but  few  Christians  should  be  saved ;  is  it 
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therefim  eertuoly  trae,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  ^Aan&  God  for  tbe  gospel  ?" 
Welly  and  though  the  evU  inclinations,  which  binder  our  s^ldng  and  obtain* 
ing  happiness  by  so  glorious  an  advantage,  are  what  we  are  bom  with,  yet  if 
those  jnclmations  are  our/auU  or  m,  that  alters  not  the  case ;  and  to  ^ay,  they 
are  not  our  sin,  is  still  begging  the  question.  Yea,  it  will  follow  {torn  several 
things  asserted  by  our  authK:)r,  put  together,  that  notwithstanding  men  are  bom 
in  such  circumstances,  as  that  they  are  under  a  veiy  great  vuftoodbilUy  of  ever 
beoomii^  righteous,  yet  they  may  have  reasqfn  to  be  thankful  for  their  being. 
rhus,  particularly,  diose  that  were  born  and  lived  among  the  Heathen,  before 
Christ  came.  For  Dr.  Taylor  asserts,  that  all  men  have  reason  of  thankfulness 
for  their  being ;  and  yet  he  supposes,  that  the  Heathen  world,  taken  as  a  col- 
lective body,  were  d^  in  sin,  and  could  not  deliver  or  help  themselves,  and 
therefore  stood  in  necessity  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  not  only  so, 
but  he  supposes,  that  the  Christian  world  is  now  at  length  brought  to  the  like 
deplorable  and  helpless  circumstances,  and  needs  a  new  dispensation  for  its 
rehef ;  as  I  observed  before.  According  to  these  things,  the  world  in  general, 
not  only  formerly,  but  even  at  this  day,  are  dead  in  sin,  and  helpless  as  to  their 
salvation ;  and  therefore  the  generality  of  them  that  are  born  into  it,  are  much 
more  Hkely  to  perish,  than  otherwise,  till  the  new  dispensation  comes :  and  yet 
he  supposes,  we  all  have  leason  to  be  thankful  for  our  being.  Yea,  further 
still,  I  think,  according  to  our  author's  doctrine,  men  may  have  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  to  Ood  for  bringing  them  into  a  state,  which  yet,  as  the  case  is,  is 
attended  with  misery,  as  its  certain  consequence  As,  with  respect  to  Gcxl's 
raiaine  the  wi9ked  to  life,  at  the  last  day ;  which,  he  supposes,  is  in  itself  a 
great  benefit,  procured  by  Christ,  and  the  wonderful  grace  of  God  through  him: 
and  if  it  be  the  fruit  of  God's  wonderful  grace,  surefy  men  ought  to  be  t/Mnk" 
fid  for  that  graoe,  and  praise  God  for  it  Our  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  there- 
fore, no  more  diq>arages  God's  goodness  in  in^n^s  Jbrmatian  in  the  womb, 
than  his  doctrine  disparages  Gcd's  goodness  in  their .  resurrection  from  the 
grave. 

Another  argument  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  use  of,  against  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  is  what  the  Scripture  reveals  of  the  process  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment; which  represents  the  judge  as  dealing  with  men  singly  and  separately, 
rendering  to  every  man  aocoraing  U!  his  deeds,  and  according  to  the  miprove- 
ment  he  has  made  of  the  particular  powers  and  talents  Ciod  has  given  him  per* 
sonally.* 

But  this  objection  will  vanish,  if  we  con»der  what  is"  the  aid  or  design  of 
that  public  judgment  Now  this  will  not  be,  that  God  mvjfind  out  what  men 
are,  or  what  punishment  or  reward  is  proper  for  them,  or  in  order  to  the  pass* 
in|g  a  riffht  judgment  of  these  things  within  himself^  which  is  the  end  of  human 
trials ;  but  it  is  to  manifest  what  men  are,  to  their  own  consciences,  and  to  the 
world.  As  the  day  of  judgment  is  called  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  right'' 
eous  judgment  of  God  ;  in  order  to  this,  God  will  make  use  of  evidences  or 
froofs^,  B^t  the  proper  evidences  of  the  widcedness  of  men's  heaais  (the  true 
seat  of  all  wickedness),  both  as  to  corruption^  of  nature,  and  additional  pollution 
and  guilt,  are  men's  works. 

The  special  end  of  God's  public  judgment  will  be,  to  make  a  proper,  per* 
feet,  open  distindion  among  men,  rightly  to  state  and  manifest  their  differente 
one  from  another,  in  order  to  that  aeparatba  and  difference  in  the  eternal  retri* 
bution,  that  is  to  foUow :  and  this  difference  will  be  made  \x>  appear»  by  their 
personal  worki* 
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There  are  two  things,  with  regard  to  which  men  will  be  tried,  and  openly 
distinguished  by  the  perfect  judgment  of  God  at  the  last  day ;  according  to  tb^ 
twofold  teal  distinction  subsisting  among  mankind,  viz.,  (1.)  The  difference  of 
state  ;  that  prvnary  and  grand  distbction,  whereby  all  mankind  are  divided 
into*two  sorts,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  (2.)  That  secondary  distinction^ 
Whereby  both  sorts  differ  from  others  in  the  same  general  state,  in  degrees  of  addi- 
tional fruits  of  righteousness  and  wickedness.  Now  the  judge,  in  order  to  manifest 
both  these,  will  judge  men  according  to  their  personal  works.  But  to  inquire 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  whether  Adam  sinned  or  no,  or  whether  men  are  to  be 
locked  upon  as  one  with  him,  and  so  partakers  in  his  ^n,  is  what  in  no  respect 
tends  to  manifest  either  of  these  distinctions. 

1.  The  frst  thing  to  be  manifested,  will  be  the  state,  that  each  man  is  m, 
with  respect  to  the  grand  distvncHon  of  the  whole  world  of  mankind  into  right- 
eous  and  wicked  ;  or,  in  metaphorical  language,  wheat  and  tares  ;  or,  the  chil- 
dren cf  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  children  of  the  vncked  one  ;  the  latter, 
the  head  of  the  apostasy ;  but  the  former,  the  head  of  the  restoration  and  recov- 
ery.  The  judge,  in  manifesting  this,  will  prove  men's  hearts  by  ilmr  works^ 
in  such  as  have  had  opportunity  to  perform  any  works  in  the  body.  The  evil 
works  of  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  will  be  the  proper  manifestation  and 
evidence  or  proof  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  general  state  of  such ;  and  partic- 
ularly they  will  prove,  that  they  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  great  deceiver 
and  head  of  the  apostasy,  as  they  will  demonstrate  the  exceeding  corruption  of 
their  nature,  and  full  consent  of  their  hearts  to  the  common  apostasy  ;  and  also 
that  their  hearts  never  relinquished  the  apostasy,  by  a  cordial  adherence  tc 
Christ,  the  great  restorer.  The  judge  will  also  make  use  of  the  good  works  of 
the  righteous  to  show  their  interest  in  the  redemption  of  Christ ;  as  thereby 
will  be  manifested  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  in  die  acceptance  of,  and  adhe* 
rence  to  the  Redeemer  and  his  righteousness.  And  m  thus  proving  the  state  of 
men's  hearts  by  their  actions,  the  circumstances  of  thoseactk)ns  must  necessarily 
come  into  consideration,  to  manifest  the  true  quality  of  their  actions ;  as,  each 
one's  talents,  opportunities,  advantages,  light,  motives,  &c. 

2.  The  other  thing  to  be  manifested,  will  be  that  secondary  distinction, 
wherein  particular  persons,  both  righteous  and  wicked,  differ  from  one  another, 
in  the  degree  of  secondary  good  or  evil,  that  is,  something  besides  what  is  com- 
mon to  all  in  the  same  general  state  :  the  degree  of  evil  fruit,  which  k^addition- 
al  to  the  guilt  and  corruption  of  the  whole  body  of  apostates  and  enemies ;  and 
the  degree  of  persorial  goodness  and  good  fruit,  which  is  a  secondary  goodness, 
with  respect  to  the  righteousness  and  merits  of  Christ,  which  belong  to  all  by 
that  sincere  faith  manifested  in  all.  Of  this  also  each  one's  vx)rksy  with  their 
circumstances,  opportunities,  talents,  &c.,  will  be  the  proper  evidence. 

As  to  the  nature  and  aggravations  of  the  general  apostasy  by  Adam's  sin, 
and  also  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
restorer,  though  both  these  will  have  vast  influence  on  the  eternal  state,  which 
men  will  b^  adjudged  to,  yet  neither  of  them  will  properly  belong  to  the  trial 
men  will  be  the  subjects  of  at  that  day,  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  their 
state,  wherein  they  are  distinguished  one  from  another.  ^  They  will  belong  to 
the  business  of  that  day  no  otherwise,  than  the  manifestation  of  the  great  truths 
of  religion  in  general ;  as  the  nature  and  perfections  of  Grod,  the  dependence  of 
mankind  on  God,  as  their  creator  and  preserver,  &c.  Such  truths  as  these  will 
ako  have  great  influence  on  the  eternal  state,  which  men  will  then  be  adjudged 
to,  as  they  aggravate  the  guilt  of  man's  wickedness,  and  must  be  considered  in 
order  to  a  due  estimate  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  men's  personal  virtue; 
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yet,  bang  of  general  and  equal  Goncerntnent)  will  not  properly  belong  to  the 
trial  of  particular  persons. 

Another  thing  urged  by  our  author  particularly  against  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  is  this :  '^  Though,  in  Scripture,  actbn  is  frequently  said  to  be  im- 
putedy  reckoned,  accounted  to  a  person,  it  is  no  other  than  his  own  act  and 
deed  !"*  In  the  same  place  he  cites  a  number  of  places  of  Scripture,  where 
these  words  are  used,  which  he  says  are  all  that  he  can  find  in  the  Bible. 

But  we  are  no  way  concerned  with  this  argument  at  present,  anjr  further 
than  it  relates  to  imputation  of  sin,  or  sinful  actiot^.  Therefore  all  that  is  in  the 
argument  which  relates  to  the  present  purpose,  is  this :  that  the  word  is  so 
often  applied  in  Scripture  to  signify  God's  imputing  personal  sin,  but  never 
once  to  his  imputing  Adam's  sin. — oo  often  I — How  often  1 — But  tioice.  There 
are  but  two  of  all'mose  places  which  he  reckons  up,  that  speak  of,  or  so  much 
as  have  any  reference  to,  God's  imputing  sin  to  any  person,  where  there  is  any 
evidence  that  only  personal  sin  is  meant ;  and  they  are  Levit  xviL  3,  4,  and 
2  Tim.  iv.  16.  All  Uier^fore  the  argument  comes  to,  is  this :  that  the  word,  im^ 
pule^  is  applied  in  Scripture,  tioo  times,  to  the  case  of  God's  imputing  sin,  and 
neither  of  those  times  to  signify  the  imputing  of  Adam's  sin,  but  both  times  it 
has  reference  to  personal  sm ;  therefore  Adam's  sin  is  not  imputed  to  his  pos- 
terity. And  this  b  to  be  noted,  that  one  of  these  two  places,  even  that  in  Levit 
xvii.  3,  4,  does  not  speak  of  imputing  the  act  committed,  but  another  not  com- 
mitted. The  words  are,  '^  What  man  soever  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
that  killeth  an  ox  or  lamb  or  ^oat  in  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the 
camp,.and  bringethit  not  unto  Uiedoor  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to 
offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  olood  shall 
be  imputed  unto  that  man ;  he  hath  shed  blood  ;  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  his  people,  L  e.  plainly,  m/urder  shall  be  imputed  to  him :  he  shall  be 
put  to  death  for  it,  and  therein  punished  with  the  same  severity  as  if  he  had 
slain  a  man.  It  is  plain  by  Isai.  Ixvi.  3,  that  in  some  cases,  a  shedding  the 
blood  of  heastSy  in  an  unlawnil  manner,  was  imputed  to  them,  as  if  they  slew  a 
nuau 

But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  although  in  both  these  places  the  word,  impute^ 
be  applied  to  personal  sin,  and  to  the  very  act  done  by  the  person  spoken  of^ 
and  in  ten  more  places ;  or  although  this  could  be  said  of  all  the  places,  which 
our  author  reckons  up  ;  yet  that  ue  word,  impute^  is  never  expressly  applied 
to  Adam's  sin,  does  no  more  argue,  that  it  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity,  than 
it  argues,  that  pride,  unbelief,  fying,  theft,  oppression,  persecution,  fornication, 
adultery,  sodomy,  perjury,  idolatry,  and  innumerable  other  particular  moral 
evils,  are  never  imputed  to  the  persons  that  committed  them,  or  in  whom  they 
are ;  because  the  word,  tTnpu^,  though  so  often  used  in  Scripture,  is  never  ap» 
plied  to  any  of  these  kinds  of  wickedness. 

I  know  not  what  can  be  said  here,  except  one  of  these  two  things :  th^t  though 
these  sins  are  not  expressly  said  to  be  imjmtedj  yet  other  words  are  used  that 
do  as  plainly  and  certainly  imply  that  they  are  imputed,  as  if  it  were  said  so 
expressly.  Very  wdl,  and  so  I  say  with  respect  to  the  imputation  of  Adaro*s 
sin.  The  thing  meant  by  the  word,  impute,  may  be  as  plainly  and  certainly 
expressed  by  using  other  words,  as  if  that  word  were  expressly  used ;  and  more 
certainly,  because  the  words  used  instead  of  it,  may  amount  to  an  explanation  of 
this  word.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  very  case  here.  Though  the  word,  imjnUe,  is 
not  used  with  respect  to  Adam's  sin,  yet  it  is  said,  Ml  have  sinned;  which,  re- 
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spectlng  infants,  can  be  true  only  of  their  amung  by  Im  mu  And  it  is  sai^ 
By  his  disobedience  many  were  made  sirmers  ;  and,  Judgment,  cmd  amdemna" 
(ion  came  upon  all  by  that  sin  ;  and  that,  by  this  means,  (ieoM  [the  wages  ot 
sin]  passed  on  all  msny  &c  Which  phrases  amount  to  full  and  precise  explan- 
ations of  the  word,  impute ;  ^and  therefore  do  more  certainly  determine  the 
point  really  insisted  on. 

Or,  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  With  respect  to  those  personal  ans  foremention- 
ed,  pride^  unbelief,  &c«,  it  is  no  argument,  they  are  not  imputed  to  those  who 
are  guilty  of  them,  that  the  rery  word,  impute,  is  not  applied  to  them ;  for  the 
iDora  itself  is  rarely  used  ;  not  one  time  in  a  hundred,  and  perhaps  five  hundred, 
of  those  wherein  the  thing  meant  is  plainly  knplied,  or  may  be  certainly  infer- 
red. Well,  and  the  same  also  fnay  be  replied  likewise,  with  reqpect  to  Adam's 
<?in. 

It  is  probable  Dr.  Taylor  intends  an  argument  against  Original  Sin,  by  that 
which  he  says  in  opposition  to  what  R.  R.-  suggests  of  children's  discovering 
the  principles  of  iniquity,  and  seeds  of  sin,  before  mey  are  capable  of  moral  acUon,^ 
viz.,  that  little  children  are  made  ipMernst^ humility,  m£ekness  and  innocence^ 
in  Matth.  xvii.  3—1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  and  PsaL  cxxxi.  2. 

But  when  the  utmost  is  made  of  this,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  reason,  to 
understand  more  by  these  texts,  than  that  Uttle  children  are  recommended  as 
patterns  in  regard  of  a  negative  virtue,  innocence  with  respect  to  the  exercises 
^nd  fruits  of  sin,  harmlessness  as  to  the  hurtful  effects  of  it ;  and  that  image  of 
meekness  and  humility  arising  from  this,  in  conjunction  with  a  natural  tender- 
ness of  mmd,  fear,  self-diffidence,  ]deldablenes8,  and  confidence  in  parents  and 
others  older  than  themselves.  And  so^  they  are  reccnnmended  as  patterns  of 
virtue  no  more  than  doves,  which  are  a  harmless  sort  of  creature,  and  have  an 
image  of  the  virtues  of  meekness  and  love.  Even  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's 
own  doctrine,  no  more  can  be  made  of  it  than  this :  for  his  sAeme  will  not  ad- 
roit of  any  such  thing  as  positive  virtue,  or  virtuous  disposition,  in  infants ;  he 
insisting  (as  was  observed  before)  that  virtue  must  be  the  iGniit  of  thought  and 
reflection.  But  there  can  be  no  thought  and  reflection,  that  produces  positive 
vu-tue,  in  children,  not  yet  capable  of  moral  action  ;  and  it  is  such  children  he 
speaks  of.  And  that  little  children  have  a  negative  virtue,  or  innocence,  in  re- 
lation to  the  positive  acts  and  hurtfiil  effects  of  vice,  is  no  argument  that  they 
have  not  a  corrupt  nature  within  them :  for  let  their  nature  be  ever  so  corrupt, 
yet  surely  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  be  not  guilty  ot  positive  wicked  action,  be- 
fore they  are  capable  of  any  moral  action  at  all.  A  young  viper  has  a  malig- 
nant nature,  though  incapable  of  doing  a  malignant  action,  and  at  present  ap- 
pearing a  harmless  creature. 

Another  objection,  which  Dr.  Taylor  and  some  others  offer  against  this 
doctrine,  is,  That  it  pours  contempt  t^pon  the  human  nature.^ 

But  their  declaiming  on  this  topic  is  like  addressing  the  affections  and  con* 
ceits  of  children,  rather  than  rational  arguing  with  men.  It  seems,  this  doctrine 
is  not  complaisant  enough.  I  am  sen^ble,  it  is  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  some, 
who  are  so  very  delicate  (to  say  no  worse)  that  they  can  bear  nothing  but  com- 
pliment and  flattery.  No  contempt  is  by  this  doctrme  cast  upon  the  noble  fac- 
ulties and  capacities  of  man's  nature,  or  the  exalted  business,  and  divine  and 
immortal  happiness  he  is  made  capable  of.    And  as  to  spealong  ill  of  man's 

Sesent  moral  statCy  I  presume,  it  wUl  not  be  deni^,  that  shcmu  bdongs  to  them 
at  are  truly  sinful ;  and  to  suppose,  that  this  is  not  the  native  dbanicter  of 

•  Pa|M77,78,  5.  t  Pi«es  74,  75,  SL 
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znaDldnd)  is  still  but  meanly  begging  the  quedion.  If  we,  as  we  come  into  the 
iieorld,  are  truly  sinful,  and  consequently  miserable,  he  acts  but  a  friendlf/  part 
to  us,  who  endeavors  fully  to  discover  and  manifest  our  disease.  Whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  he  acts  an  unfriendly  part,  who  to  his  utmost  hides  it  from  us ;  and 
so,  in  effect,  does  what  in  him  lies  to  prevent  our  seeking  a  remedy  from  that, 
Tvhich,  if  not  remedied  in  time,  must  bring  us  finally  to  shame  and  everlasHng 
contempt,  and  end  in  perfect  and  remediless  destruction  hereafter. 

Another  objection,  which  some  have  made  against  this  doctrme,  much  like 
the  former,  is.  That  it  tends  to  beget  in  us  an  HI  opinion  of  our  fellow  creatvreSy 
and  so  to  promote  ill  nature  and  mutual  hatred. 

To  which  I  wduld  say.  If  it  be  truly  so,  that  we  all  come  sinfid  into  the  world, 
then  our  heartily  acknowledging  it,  tends  to  promote  At/mi7t^y ;  but  our  disown- 
ing  that  sin  and  guilt,  which  truly  belongs  to  us,  and  endeavoring  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  vastly  better  than  in  truth  we  are,  tends  to  a  foolish  self- 
exaltation  and  pride.  And  it  is  manifest,  by  reason,  experience,  and  the  word 
of  God,  that  pride  is  the  chief  source  of  all  the  eon^^ion,  mutual  hatred  and  ill 
toill,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  world  ;  and  that  nothing  so  effectually  pro- 
motes the  contrary  tempers  and  deportments,  as  humility.  Tins  doctrine  teaches 
us  to  think  no  worse  of  others,  than  of  ourselves :  it  teaches  us,  that  we  are 
idly  as  we  are  by  nature,  companions  in  a  miserable,  helpless  condition ;  which, 
under  a  revelation  of  the  divme  mercy,  tends  to  promote  mutual  compassion. 
And  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  promote  those  amiable  dispositions  of 
mercy,  forbearance,  long-suffering,  gentleness  and  forgiveness,  than  a  sense  of 
our  own  extreme  un worthiness  and  misery,  and  the  infinite  need  we  have  of  the 
divine  pity,  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  together  with  a  hope  of  obtaming 
mercy.  If  the  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  mankind  are  corrupt  by  nature, 
tends  to  promote  ill  will,  why  should  not  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  tend  to  it  as  much  ?  ' 
For  he  teaches  us,  that  the  generality  of  mankmd  are  very  wicked,  having 
made  themselves  so  by  their  own  free  choice,  without  any  necessity ;  which  is  a 
way  of  becommg  wicked,  that  renders  men  truly  worthy  of  reserdmerd  ;  but  the 
other  not  at  all,  even  according  to  his  own  doctrine. 

Another  exdamation  against  this  doctrine,  is.  That  it  tends  to  hinder  comfort 
zxAjoy,  and  to  promote  melancholy  and  gloominess  of  mind. 

To  which  I  shall  briefly  say,  Doubtless,  supposing  men  are  really  become 
nnful,  and  so  exposed  to  the  displeasure  of  God,  by  vJuitever  means,  if  they  once 
come  to  have' their  eyes  opened,  and  are  not  very  stupid,  the  reflection  on  their 
case  will  tend  to  make  them  sorrovfvl ;  and  it  ^sifit,  it  should.  Men,  with  whom 
this  is  the  case,  may  well  be  filled  with  sorrow,  till  they  are  sincerely  willing  to 
fonsake  their  sins,  and  turn  to  Grod.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine,  that 
in  the  least  stands  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  exceeding  joy,  to  such  as  find  in 
their  hearts  a.  ^cere  willingness,  wholly  to  forsake  all  sin,  and  give  their  hearts 
and  whole  selves  to  Christ,  and  comply  with  the  gospel  method  of  salvation  in 
him. 

Another  thing  objected  is,  that  to  make  men  believe  that  wickedness  bekngs 
to  their  very  nalwrcy  tends  to  encourage  them  in  sin,  and  plainly  to  had  them 
to  all  manner  of  iniquity ;  because  they  are  taught  that  sin  is  naturaly  and  thore* 
fore  necessary  and  unavoidable.* 

But  if  this  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  sin  is  natural  to  us,  does  also  at  the 
same  time  teach  us,  that  it  is  never  the  better^  or  less  to  be  condemned,  for 
Its  bdng  natural,  then  it  does  not  at  all  encourage  sin,  any  more  than  Dr.  Tay* 

^  P«fe  231,  and  Mme  other  placet, 
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lot's  dbctrine  encourages  wickedness,  when  it  is  become  inveterate  ;  who  teacbes, 
that  such  as  by  custom  have  contracted  strong  habits  of  sin,  are  unable  to  kelp 
themselves.*  And  is  it  reasonable  to  represent  it  as  encouraging  a  man's  boldly 
neglecting  and  wilfully  continuing  in  his  disease^  without  seeking  a  cure,  to  tell 
him  of  his  disease,  to  show  him  that  his  disease  is  real  and  very  fatal,  and  what 
he  can  never  cure  himself  of ;  yet  withal  directing  him  to  a  great  physician,  who 
is  sufficient  for  his  restoration  ?  But  for  a  more  particular  answer  to  what  is 
objected  against  the  doctrine  of  our  natural  impotence  and  inability ,  as  being  an 
encouragement  to  go  on  m  sin,  and  a  discouragement  to  the  use  of  all  means 
for  our  help,  I  must  for  brevity  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  largely  written 
on  this  head  in  my  discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 

Our  author  is  pleased  to  advance  another  notion,  among  others,  by  way  of  cb^ 
jection  against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin ;  that  if  this  doctrin''  be  true,  it  vxndd 
he  unlawful  to  beget  cfiildren.  He  says,f  "  If  natural  generation  be  the  means  of 
unavoidably  conveying  all  sin  and  wickedness  into  the  world,  it  must  itself 
be  a  sinjul  and  unlawful  thing."  Now%  if  there  be  any  force  of  argument  here, 
it  hes  in  this  proposition,  ^^  Whatsoever  is  a  means,  or  occasion  of  the  certain,  in- 
fallible existence  of  sin  and  wickedness,  must  itself  he  sinful."  But  I  imagine 
Dr.  Taylor  had  not  thoroughly  weighed  this  proposition,  nor  considered  where  it 
would  cany  him.  For  God's  continuing  in  being  the  devil,  and  others  that  are 
finally  given  up  to  wickedness,  will  be  attended,  most  certainly  and  infallibly^ 
with  an  etemalseries  of  the  most  hateful  and  horrid  wickedness.  But  will  any  be 
^ilty  of  such  vile  blasphemy,  as  to  say,  therefore  God's  upholding  them  in  be- 
mg  is  itself  a  sinful  thing  ?  In  the  same  place  our  author  says,  '^  So  far  as  we 
are  generated  in  sin,  it  must  be  a  sin  to  generate."  But  there  is  no  appearance 
of  evidence  in  that  position,  any  more  than  in  this :  **  So  far  as  an^  is  upheld  in 
existence  in  sin,  it  is  a  sin  to  uphold  them  in  existence."  Yea,  if  there  were 
any  reason  in  the  .case,  it  would  be  strongest  in  the  latter  position;  for  parents, 
as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,  are  not  the  authors  of  the  beginning  of  existence ; 
whereas,  Goci  is  truly  the  author  of  the  continuance  of  existence.  As  it  is  the 
known  will  of  God,  to  continue  Satan  and  millions  of  others  in  beingy  though 
the  most  sure  consequence  is  the  continuance  of  a  vast  infernal  wond,  full  of 
everlasting  helEsh  unckedness  ;  so  it  is  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  that  this 
world  of  mankind  should  be  continued,  and  the  species  propagated,  for  his  own 
wise  and  holy  purposes ;  which  will  is  complied  with  by  the  parents  joined  in 
lawful  marriage  ;  whose  children^  though  they  come  into  the  world  in  sin,  yet 
are  capable  subjects  of  eternal  holiness  and  happiness ;  which  infinite  benefits  for 
their  children,  parents  have  great  reason  to  encourage  a  hope  of,  in  the  way  of 

S'ving  up  their  children  to  God  in  faith,  through  a  Redeemer,  and  bringing 
em  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  I  think,  this  may  be  an- 
swer enough  to  such  a  cavil. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  no  ofiener,  and  no 
more  plainly  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  it  being,  if  true,  a  very  important  doctrine. 
Dr.  Taylor,  in  many  parts  of  his  book  suggests  to  his  readers,  that  there  are 
very  few  texts,  in  the  whole  Bible,  wherein  there  is  the  least  appearance  of 
thor  teachmg  any  such  doctrine. 

Of  this  I  took  notice  before,  but  would  here  say  further,  that  the  reader  who 
has  perused  the  preceding  defence  of  this  doctrine,  must  now  be  left  to  judge  for 
himself,  whether  there  be  any  ground  for  such  an  allegation ;  whether  there  be 
not  texts  m  stffficient  number,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  that  exhibit 

*  8e«  his  expoBition  of  Rom.  rii.  p.  205—220.  But  especially  is  his  ParmlmraBe  mul  NoUa  on  the 
Epistle.  "^  t  Pa«e  145. 
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undeniable  evidence  of  this  gi'eat  article  of  Christiaii  diyinity ;  and  whether  it 
be  not  a  doctrine  tau^t  in  the  Scripture  with  gredit  plainness.  I  think  there 
are  few,  if  any,  doctrines  of  revelation,  taught  more  plainly  and  expressly.  In- 
deed, it  is  taught  in  an  explicit  manner  more  in  the  New  Testament,  than  in 
the  Old ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  it  being  thus  with  respect  to  all  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  reyeaied  religion. 

But  if  it  had  been  so,  that  this  doctrine  were  rardy  tauj^ht  in  Scripture ;  yet 
if  we  find  that  it  is  indeed  a  thing  declared  to  us  by  God,  if  there  be  good  evi- 
dence of  its  being  held  forth  to  us  by  any  word  of  his,  then  what  belongs  to  us 
is,  to  believe  his  word,  and  receive  the  doctrine  which  he  teaches  us,  and  not, 
instead  of  this,  to  prescribe  to  him  how  often  he  shall  speak  of  it,  and  to  insist 
upon  Imowing  what  reasons  he  has  for  speaking  of  it  no  oftener^  before  we  will 
receive  what  he  teaches  us,  or  to  pretend  that  he  should  give  us  an  account, 
why  he  did  not  speak  of  it  so  plainly  as  we  think  he  ought  to  have  done,  soonet 
than  he  did.  In  this  way  of  proceeding,  if  it  be  reasonable,  the  Sadducees  of 
old,  who  denied  any  resurrection  or  future  state,  might  have  maintained  their 
cause  against  Christ,  when  he  blamed  them  for  '^  not  knowing  the  Scriptures, 
nor  the  power  of  God ;"  and  for  not  understanding  by  the  Scripture  that  there 
would  be  a  resurrection  to  spiritual  enjovment,  and  not  to  animal  life,  and  sensu- 
al gratifications ;  and  they  might  have  insisted  that  these  doctrines,  if  true,  were 
very  impartarUj  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures 
qftener  and  more  explicitly ^  and  not  that  the  church  of  God  should  be  Icdft,  tUl 
that  time,  with  only  a/eu?,  obscure  intimations  of  that  which  so  infinitely  con- 
cerned them.  And  thqr  might  with  disdaun  have  rejected  Christ's  argument  by 
way  of  inference^  from  God's  calling  himself,  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  For  answer  they  mi^ht  have  said,  that  Moses 
was  sent  on  purpose  to  teach  the  people  the  mind  and  will  of  God ;  and  there- 
fore, if  these  doctrines  were  true,  he  ought  in  reason  and  in  truth  to  have  taught 
them  plainly  and  frequently,  and  not  have  left  the  people  to  spell  out  so  impor- 
tant a  doctrine,  only  from  God's  saying,  that  he  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c 
One  great  end  of  the  Scripture  is  to  teach  the  world  what  manner  of  being 
God  is ;  about  which  the  world,  without  revelation,  has  been  so  wofuUy  in  the 
dark ;  and  that  Gqd  is  an  infinite  beings  is  a  doctrine  of  great  importancey  and 
a  doctrine  sufficientlv  taught  in  the  Scripture.  But  yet  it  appears  to  me,  this  doc- 
trine is  not  taught  there,  in  any  measure,  with  such  explicitness  and  precision^ 
as  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin;  and  the  Sodnians^  who  deny  God's  omnipre- 
sence and  omniscience,  have  as  much  room  left  them  for  cavil,  as  the  Pelor 
gianSj  who  deny  Original  Sin. 

Dr.  Taylor  pstrticularly  tirges,  that  Christ  says  not  one  word  of  this  doctrine 
throughout  the/our  gospels  ;  which  doctrine,  if  true,  being  so  important,  and 
what  so  nearly  concerned  the  great  work  of  redemption,  which  he  came  to 
work  out  (as  is  supposed),  one  would  think,  U  should  have  been  emphatically 
^ken  of  in  every  page  of  the  gospels.* 

In  reply  to  this  it.  may  be  observed,  that  by  the  account  ^ven  in  the  four 
gospels,  Christ  was  continually  saying  those  things  which  plainly  implied,  that 
all  men  in  their  original  state  are  sinful  and  miserable.  As,  when  he  declared 
that "  they  which  are  whole,  need  not  a  phyacian,  but  they  which  are  sick  ;t 
that  '^  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  ;"|  that  it  was  necessa- 
ly  for  all  to  be  bom  again,  and  to  be  converted,  and  that  otherwise  they  could 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;^  and  that  all  were  sinners,  as  well  as 

•  Paget  S42, 243.       t  Matt,  uc  12.       %  M«tL  xriii  11,  Luke  ziz.  la       I  Malt  xvUi.  X 
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those  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  thdr  sacrifices,  &c.,  and  that  et?efy  one 
iffho  did  not  repent  should  perish  ;*  withal  directmg  every  one  to  pray  to  God 
{ov  forgiveness  ofsin;\  using  our  necessity  of  for^veness  from  God,  as  an  ar- 
gument with  all  to  forgive  the  iniuries  of  their  neighbors ;}  teaching  that 
earthly  parents,  though  und  to  their  childreh,  are  in  themselves  eM  y§  and 
signifying,  that  things  carnal  and  corrupt^  are  properly  the  things  of  men^\ 
warning  nis  disciples  rather  to  beware  of  9nen,  than  of  wild  beasts  ;ir  often  re- 
presaitmg^  the  world  as  etnV,  ds  wicked  in  its  works,  at  enmity  with  truth  and 
holinessj  and  hating  him  ;**  yea,  and  teaching  plainly,  that  all  men  are  ex- 
tremely and  inexpres^bly  soimil,  ovnng  ten  thousand  talents  to  their  divine 
creditor.ft 

And  whether  Christ  did  not  plainly  teach  JVtcodemus  the  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal total  depravity,  when  he  came  to  him  to  know  what  his  doctrine  was,  must 
be  left  to  the  reaaer  to  judge,  from  what  has  been  already  observed  on  John  in. 
1 — 11.  And  besides,  Christ,  in  the  course  of  his  preaching,  took  the  most  prop- 
er method  to  convince  men  of  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  and  to  give  them 
an  effectual  and  practical  knowledge  of  it,  in  application  to  themselves,  in  par- 
ticular, by  teaching  and  urgmg  the  holy  and  strict  law  of  God,  in  its  extent  and 
spirituality  and  dreadful  threatenings.  Whidi,  above  all  things,  tends  to  search 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  teach  them  their  inbred,  exceeding  depravity ;  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  by  proper  conviction  of  conscience; 
which  is  the  only  knowledge  of  Original  Sin,  that  can  avail  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  receiving  Christ's  redemption  ;  as  a  man's  sense  of  his  own  sickness  pre- 
pares him  to  apply  in  good  earnest  to  the  physician. 

And  as  to  Christ's  bein^  no  more  frequent  and  particular  in  mentioning  and 
inculcating  this  point  in  a  docttinal  manner,  it  is  probable  one  reason  to  be  given 
for  it,  is  the  same  that  is  to  be  given  for  his  speaking  no  oftener  of  God's  create 
trig  the  world :  which,  though  so  important  a  doctrine,  is  scarce  ever  spoken  of 
in  any  of  Christ's  discourses ;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  this  was  a  matter  which 
the  Jews,  to  whom  he  confined  his  personal  ministry,  had  all  been  instructed  in 
firom  their  forefathers,  and  never  was  called  in  question  among  them.  And  there 
is  a  ^eat  deal  of  reason,  from  the  ancient  Jewish  writers,  to  suppose  that  the 
doctrme  of  Original  Sin  had  ever  been  allowed  in  the  open  profession  of  that 
people  ;Xi  though  they  were  generally,  in  that  corrupt  time,  very  far  from  a  prac* 

•  Lok«  xiiL  1—5.  t  Matt  Yi.  12,  Luke  zi.  4.  t  Matt.  ri.  14, 15,  and  ZTiii.  35.  9  Matt  vii 
U.  II  Matt.  zvi.  23.  IT  Matt  z.  16, 17.  **  John  viL  7,  Tiii.  S3,  liv.  17,  xr.  18, 19.  tt  Matt 
xviii.  21,  tothe  end. 

tt  What  is  foand  in  the  more  ancient  of  the  Jewish  RabbieSf  who  have  wrote  shiee  the  eoninf  of 
Chriat,  is  an  araument  of  this.  Many  things  of  this  sort  are  taken  notice  of  by  Stapferas,  in  his  T%eoU 
gia  Pciemiea  before  mentioned.  Some  of  these  things  which  are  there  cited  by  him  m  Latin,  1  shall  htm 
taithfally  giire  in  English  for  th«  wke  of  the  English  reader. 

*'  -^  So  ManasseE,  concerning  Human  Frailtv,  page  129.  Gen.  Tiii.  21,  **  I  w3l  not  my  man  ctam  tim 
earth  for  man  t  aakt  ;f<fr  the  appetite  o/man  is  evuficm  kia  youth  ;"  that  is,  from  the  time  when  be  comes 
forth  fiwn  hie  mether*e  toomb.  For  at  the  s^e  time  that  he  sucks  the  breasts,  he  follows  his  hut  ;  ano 
while  he  is  yet  an  infant,  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  anger,  envy,  hatred,  and  other  vices  to  whidi  that 
tender  a^e  is  obnoxious.  Prov.  xzii.  15,  Solomon  says,  "  Fooluhneeeie  bowid  to  the  mmdof  a  cAaU." 
CSonceming  which  place,  R.  Tjevi  Ben  Oereom  observes  thus :  *'  FeoUehneeet  ae  it  iMre,  growe  to  him  m  hie  very 
b^inning.  Concerning  this  sin,  which  is  common  and  original  ro  all  men,  Pavid  said.  Psalm  li.  5,  **  Be- 
AoM,  /  toae  begotten  in  inijuityt  and  ineindidmy  mother  warm  me.*'  Upon  whicli  place  Eben  Ezra  says  thus : 
"  Behold,  because  of  the  ooncuoisoenee  which  is  nmolc  in  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  said,  lam  begotten  m  mt* 
owty."  And  the  sense  is,  that  there  is  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man.  Tetter  harang^  an  evil  ^;meot,  fross 
his  nativity. 

'*  And  Manasseh  Ben  Isnel.  de  Fragil,  pace  2,  "  B^uMj  I  was  farmed  m  mfuify,  and  m  tin  hath  wty 
mother  warmed  me"  But  whetker  thia  be  understood  concerning  the  common  mother,  which  waa  Eve, 
or  whether  David  spake  only  of  his  own  mother,  he  would  signify,  that  sin  is  as  it  were  natwal,  and  inoepeh 
rable  in  this  life.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Eva  conceived  after  the  transgression  was  crmmitted : 
and  as  many  as  were  begotten  afterwards,  were  not  brought  forth  in  a  confbnnity  to  the  nile  of  right  reap 
son,  but  in  conformity  to  disorderly  and  lustful  affections."  He  ad^^  "  One  of  the  wise  men  of  the  Jews, 
niaiely,  R  Aha,  rightly  observed,  Uvnd  would  signify  that  it  is  impossible,  even  ior  pioas  men  who  •zoal 
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tical  oonvictioii  of  it ;  and  many  notions  were  then  prevalent,  especially  among 
the  Pharisees,  which  were  indeed  inconsistent  with  it  And  though  on  account 
of  these  prejiidices  they  might  need  to  have  this  doctrine  explained  and  applied 
to  them,  yet  it  is  well  known,  by  all  acquainted  with  their  Bibles,  that  Christ, 
for  wise  reasons,  spake  more  sparingly  and  obscurely  of  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  relating  to  the  necessity,  grounds,  nature, 
and  way  of  his  redemption,  and  the  method  of  the  justification  of  sinners,  while 
he  lived  here  in  the  flesh,  and  left  these  doctrines  to  the  more  plainly  and  fully 
opened  and  inculcated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  his  ascen^on. 

But  if  after  all,  Christ  did  not  speak  of  this  doctrine  often  enough  to  suit  Dr. 
Taylor,  he  might  be  asked.  Why  he  supposes  Christ  did  no  oftener^  and  no  more 
plainly  teach  some  of  his  (Dr.  Taylor^s)  doctrines,  which  he  so  much  insists  on  1 
As,  that  temporal  death  comes  on  all  mankind  by  Adam;  and,  that  it  comes 
on  thefki  bv  him,  not  as  a  punishment  or  calamity,  but  as  a  great  favor,  being 
made  a  rich  benefit,  and  a  fruit  of  God's  abundant  ^ace,  by  Christ's  redemptimi, 
"who  came  into  the  world  as  a  second  Adam  for  this  end.  Surely,  if  this  were 
so,  it  was  of  vast  importancej  that  it  should  be  knoton  to  the  church  of  God  in 
all  ages,  who  saw  death  reigning  over  infoTdSy  as  well  as  others.  If  infants  were 
indeed  perfectly  innocent ^  was  it  not  needful,  that  the  design  of  that  which  was 
such  a  melancholy  and  awful  dispensation  towards  so  many  millions  of  innocent 
creatures,  should  be  known,  in  order  to  prevent  the  worst  thoughts  of  God  from 

in  virtue,  never  to  oommit  any  sin."  Job*  alio  asserts  tbe  same  thing  with  Darid,  chap.  zir.  4,  saying, 
**  IVho  wUl  give  a  dean  thing  from  an  undean  ?  Trvty  mtt  one,**  Concerninj^  which  words  Aben  Ezra  says 
thus  :  **  The  sense  is  the  same  with  that,  Iwu  begotten  in  iniquityy  because  man  is  made  out  of  an  unclean 
thinjc."    Stapfenu,  Theoloff.  Polem.  Tom.  iii.  p.  36,  37. 

Id.  Ibidj  p.  138,  &o.  *«  So  Skt  Jarcfu  ad  Otmaram,  Cod.  SduAbath,  M.  142,  p.  2,  **  And  this  is  not  only 
to  be  referred  to  mmen,  becaose  all  the  posterity  of  the  firat  man  are  in  like  manner  subjected  to  all  the 
ORvw  pronounced  on  him."  And  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  in  his  Preface  to  Jhtman  Frailty^  says,  **  I  had  a 
mind  to  show  by  what  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  ihefu^  father  of  all  had  hat  hia  righteouaneaa,  his 
posterity  are  begotten  liable  to  the  aame ptumahment  with  him."  And  Mtautertu^  on  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
cites  the  following  words  ftam  the  book  called  The  Bundle  of  Mvrrh :  "  The  blessed  Lord  said  to  the^tl 
man,  when  he  cursed  him,  Tkoma  and  tkiatlea  ahall  U  brir^  firth  to  thee ;  and  thou  ahalt  eat  the  herb  of  the 
fiaid.  The  thing  which  he  means,  is,  that  because  of  hia  sin,  ail  who  ahould  deacend  from  him  should  be 
wicked  and  perrerse,  like  thoma  and  thiailea,  according  to  thatword  of  the  Lord,  speaking  to  the  Prophet : 
Thoma  and  trritatara  are  wUh  (Aer,  aatd  thou  dwdleat  among  acorpiona.  And  all  Yhis  is  from  the  aefpenty 
nho  was  the  Deril,  Sam-mad,  who  emitted  a  mortiferous  and  corruptire  {>oison  into  Ere,  and  became  the 
cause  of  death  to  Adam  himself,  when  be  ate  the  fruit.  Remarkable  is  the  ph&ce  quoted  in  Joaeph  da 
YeAnn,  against  Martin  RayTnund^p.  471,  of  Master  Menaehem  Rakanatenaia,  sect.  Bereadtit,  from  Mid- 
raoeh  7VAt0im,which  is  cited  by  Iioombddua^  against  the  Jews,  in  these  words :  **  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
sin  of  Adam  and  Ere  is  written  and  sealed  with  the  king's  ring,  and  to  be  propagated  to  all  following 
generations  ;  beoauseon  the  day  that  Adam  was  created,  all  things  were  finished;  so  that  he  stood  forth 
the  perfection  and  completion  of  the  whole  workmanship  of  the  world ;  so  when  he  sinned,  the  whde  ¥forld 
sinned,  whose  sin  we  bear  and  suffer.  But  the  matter  is  not  thus  with  respect  to  the  sins  of  bis  posterity.** 
Thus  far  Stapfenis. 

Besides  these,  as  Amaworth  on  Gen.  viii.  21,  obserres,  "  In  Bereahiih  Rabba  (a  Hebrew  commentair 
<m  this  place),  a  Rabbin  is  said  to  be  asked.  When iatheevU  hnaginatienma  into  man  T  And  he  answerea, 
F^rom  the  hour  that  ha  ia  formed.**  And  in  Pool's  Synopsis  it  is  added  from  Grotiuat  **  So  Rabbi  Solomon 
interprets  Gen.  viii.  21,  The  imagination  of  man*a  heart  ia  evU  from  ?ua  youth,  of  ito  being  evil  from  the 
time  that  he  is  taken  out  of  his  mother's  bowels."  Aben  Ezra  thus  interprets  Psalm  li.  5.  I  wia  ahapen 
m  iniquity,  and  m  sin  did  my  mother  coneeioe  me  /  that  eril  concupiscence  is  implanted  in  the  heart  from 
ehildhood,  as  if  he  "wen  formed  in  it ;  and  by  my  tnolher,  he  understands  Eve,  who  did  not  bear  children 
till  she  had  sinned.  And  so  Kafvenaki  says.  Hew  ahall  I  avoid  ainninr  ?  My  original  ia  eemtptf  and  from 
tkenca  are  thorn  sans.  So  Jlfssoate*  Ben  leraal,  from  this  place  (  Psalm  Ti.  5)  concludes  that  not  only  David, 
but  all  mankind,  erer  since  sin  was  introduced  into  the  world,  do  sin  from  their  original.  To  this  pur^ 
pose  is  the  answer  of  Rdhbi  Hakkadoech,  which  there  is  an  account  of  in  the  Tabnad.  From  vhat  tuns 
doea  coneianacenee  rule  over  man  ?  From  the  very  moment  qf  hiejlrai  /brmation,  or  from  hie  nativiiy  T 
Anew.    From  hia  formation.**    Pool's  Synope.  in  Loc. 

On  these  things  I  observe,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  suppose  that  these  old  Rabbies  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  who  gave  snoh  heed  to  the  Tradition  of  the  Bldera,  would  never  have  received  this  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  had  it  not  been  delivered  down  to  them  from  their/ore/a«Aer«.  For  it  is  a  doctrine  very  dis- 
agreeal)Ie  to  those  practical  principles  and  notions  wherein  the  religion  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  most 
fundanaentally  differa  from  the  religion  maintained  among  Christians ;  particularly  their  notion  of  jueiif- 
cation  by  their  own  righteousness  and  pri"i)eges  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  «c.,  without  standing  in 
need  of  any  satisfaction  by  the  sufferings  of  tbe  Messiah.  On  which  account  the  modern  Jews  do  now 
nniveisally  reject  the  dootrifte  of  Origins'  Pic  and  corruption  of  nature,  as  Sib^cnif  observes.  «Aad  it  is 
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arising  in  the  minds  of  the  constant  spectators  of  so  mystoious  and  gloomy  a 
dispensation  1  But  why  then  such  a  total  silence  about  it,  for  four  thousand 
years  together,  and  not  one  word  of  it  in  all  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  one  word  of 
it  in  all  the^ur  gospels  ;  and  indeed  not  one  word  of  it  in  the  whole  BtblCy  but 
only  as  forced  and  wrung  out  by  Dr.  Taylor's  arts  of  criticism  and  deduction, 
against  the  plainest  and  strongest  evidence ! 

As  to  the  arguments,  made  use  of  by  many  late  writers,  from  the  uniyersal 
moral  sense j  and  the  reasons  they  offer  irom  experience,  and  observation  of  the 
nature  of  mankind,  to  show  that  we  are  bom  into  the  world  with  prmciples  of 
virtue  ;  with  a  natural  prevailing  relish,  approbation,  and  love  of  righteousness, 
iruth,  and  goodness,  and  of  whatever  t^nds  to  the  pubhc  welfare ;  with  a  pre- 
vailing natural  disposition  to  dislike,  to  resent  and  condemn  what  is  selfish,  un- 
just and  immoral ;  and  a  native  bent  in  mankind  to  mutual  benevolence,  tender 
coo^passion,  &c.,  those  who  have  had  suqh  objections  against  the  doctrine  of 
Orieinal  Sin,  thrown  in  their  way,  and  desire  to  see  them  particularly  considered^ 
1  wi.  leave  to  refer  them  to  a  Treatise  on  the  J^Taiure  of  true  Virtue^  lybg  by 
me  prepared  for  the  press,  which  may  erelong  be  exhioited  to  public  view. 

not  at  all  likely  that  the  ancient  Jews,  if  noauch  doctrine  had  been  received  by  tradition  from  the  fathen, 
would  have  (aken  it  up  from  the  Chri»tum»t  whom  they  had  in  such  ereat  contempt  and  enmity  ;  especially 
as  it  is  a  doctrine  so  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  Christian  notion  of  the  «ptrt^ uoZ  salvation  of  Jesus,  and 
so  contrail  to  their  carnal  notions  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  salvation  and  kingd<Mn,  and  so  eontrary  to 
their  opinion  of  themselves,  and  a  doctrine,  which  men  in  general  are  so  apt  to  be  prejudiced  against. 
And  besides,  these  Robbies  do  expressly  refer  to  the  opinion  of  their  forefadurg  ;  as  R.  Manasseh  says, 
"According  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient*,  none  are  subject  to  (2ea/A,  but  those  which  havestnned:  for 
where  there  is  no  siit, there  is  no  death" — Stapfer.  Tom,  iii.  p.  37, 38. 

But  wo  have  more  direct  evidence,  that  the  doctrine  of  Ori^indi  Sin  was  truly  a  received  doctrine 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  even  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  Tlus  appears  by  ancient  Jewidi  writii^ 
which  were  written  before  Christ ;  as,  in  the  apocrypha,  2  Esdraa,  iii.  21,  "  For  the  first  Adam,  bearing 
a  wicked  heart,  transgressed,  and  was  overcome ;  and  ao  he  all  thev  that  are  born  of  him.  The  infirmi- 
ty WAS  made  permanent ;  and  the  law  also  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  with  the  mabgniiy  of  the  root ;  so 
that  thefooeloeparted  away,  and  the  etnl  abode  still." -2  Esdras  iv.  30,  "  For  the  grain  of  evil  oeed  hath 
been  sown  in  the  heart  of  Adam,  from  the  beginning  ;  and  how  much  un^;odliness  hath  it  brought  up  unto 
this  time  ?  And  bow  much  shall  it  yet  brine  forth,  till  the  time  of  threshing  shall  oome  V*  And  chap.  vii. 
46,  **  It  bad  been  better,  not  to  have  given  the  earth  unto  Adam  ;  or  else,  when  it  was  given  him,  to  have 
restrained  him  from  sinning  ;  for  what  profit  is  it,  for  men  now  in  this  oresent  time,  to  live  in  heaviness, 
and  after  death  to  look  for  punishment  ?  O  thou  Adam,  i%hat  hast  thou  oone !  For  though  it  was  ihoa  that 
sinned,  thou  art  not  fallen  alone,  but  v<  all  that  come  of  thee."  And  we  read,  £ccL  xzv.  24,  **  Ol  the 
woman  came  the  beginning  of  tin,  and  through  her  we  all  die." 

As  this  doctrine  o( original  corruption  was  constantly  maintained  in  the  church  of  God  from  the  be> 
ginning  ;  so  from  thence,  m  all  probability,  as  well  as  from  the  evidence  of  it  in  univenal  experience,  it 
was,  that  the  wiser  Heathen  maintained  the  like  doctrine.  Particularly  Plato,  that  great  philosopher,  so 
distinguished  for  bis  veneration  of  ancient  traditions,  and  dilisent  inquiries  after  them.  GWe,  in  his 
Court  of  the  Gentilea^  observes  as  follows :  *'  Plato  says  (Gorg.  fol  493),  /  hmte  heard  from  the  udee  nun, 
that  toe  are  now  dead,  and  that  the  body  ie  but  our  s^nJchre.  And  in  bis  Timteue  Loerua  (fol.  103)  he 
says.  The  cause  of  vitiosity  is  from  our  parents,  9md  first  principlee^  rather  than  from  ourseloee. 
So  that  we  never  relinquish  those  actions^  which  lead  us  to  follow  these  primitive  l^emishes  ^  our 
FIRST  PABBNTs.  Ploto  mentions  the  corruption  of  the  will,  and  seems  to  disown  unjfree  will  to  true 
gpod  ;  alijcit  he  allows  some  cd^vla,  or  patural  dispositions,  to  civil  good,  in  some  gjreat  heroes.  SocreUe 
asserted  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  or  Koxiif  Ift^vrow,  Grotius  affirms,  that  the  philosopher  ac- 
knowledged, it  was  connatural  to  men,  to  sin," 

Seneca  (Benef.  v.  14)  savs,  "  Wickedness  has  not  its  first  beginning  in  wicked  pracHee  ;  though  by 
that  it  is  first  exercised  and  made  manifest."  And  Plutarch  (de  Sera  vmdicta)  says,  **  Man  does  not  fiist 
become  wicked,  when  he  first  manifests  himself  so :  but  he  hath  wickednesayrom  th£  beginning ;  and 
he  shows  it  as  soon  as  he  finds  opportunity  and  ability.  As  men  rightly  judge,  that  the  sting  is  not  first 
engendered  in  soorpums  when  they  strike,  or  the  poison  in  vipers  when  they  bite.'*— Pool's  Synops.  on 
Gen.  viii.  21. 

To  which  may  be  subjoined  what  Juvenal  says : 

— Ad  mores  nature  recurrit. 
Damnatos,  fxa  et  maturi  neeoia,^ 
£ndisned  thus,  in  prose : 

Nature,  a  thing  fixed  and  not  knowing  how  to  chaiii'%  reams  to  its  wicked  manners. 

Watts*  Rutn  and  Recovery, 
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CONCLUSION. 

On  the  whole,  I  observe^  there  are  some  dher  thines,  besides  afguments, 
in  Dr.  Taylor's  book,  which  are  calculated  to  influence  the  minds,  and  bias  the 
judgments  of  some  sorts  of  readers.  Here,  hot  to  insist  on  taking  the  profession 
he  makes,  in  many  places,  of  sincerityy  humUUyy  meehness^  jnodestyy  chariiy^ 
&c.,  in  his  searching  after  truth ;  and  freely  proposmg  his  thoughts,  with  the  rea- 
Sims  of  them,  to  others  ;*  nor  pn  his  magisterial  assurance,  appearing  on  many 
occasions,  and  the  high  contempt  he  sometimes  expresses  of  the  opmions  and 
arguments  of  very  excellent  divmes  and  fathers  in  the  church  of  God,  who  have 
thought  differently  from  him  rf  both  of  which  things,  it  is  not  unlikely,  may 
have  a  degree  of  influence  on  some  of  his  readers.  (However,  that  they  may 
have  only  their  ^u^  influence,  these  things  might  properly  be  compared  together, 
and  set  in  amirady  one  with  the  other.) — I  say,  not  to  dwell  on  these  matters, 
I  would  take  some  notice  of  another  thing,  observable  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  and  many  of  the  late  opposers  of  Uie  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, tending  (especially  with  juoenUe  and  untoary  readers)  not  a  little  to 
abate  the  force,  and  prevent  the  due  efiect,  of  the  clearest  Scripture  evidences^ 
in  favor  of  those  important  doctrines ;  and  particularly  to  make  void  the  argu- 
ments taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  which  those  doctrines  are 
more  plainly  and  fully  revefued,  than  in  any  other  psirt  of  the  Bible.  What  I 
mean  is  this :  these  gentlemen  express  a  high  opinion  of  this  apostle,  and  that 
very  justly,  for  his  eminent  genius,  his  admirable  sagacity,  strong  powers  of 
reasoning,  acquired  learning,  &c  They  speak  of  him  as  a  writer— of  masterly 
address,  of  exten^ve  reach,  and  deep  design,  everywhere  in  his  epistles,  almost 
in  every  word  he  says.  This  looks  exceeding  specious :  it  carries  a  plausible  ap- 
pearance of  Christian  zeal,  and  attachment  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  such  a 
testimony  of  high  veneration  for  that  great  apostle,  who  was  not  only  the  priur 
cipal  instrument  of  propagating  Christianity,  but  with  his  own  hand  wrote  so 
considerable  a  part  of  the  New  Testament  And  I  am  far  from  determining, 
with  respect  at  least  to  some  of  these  writers,  that  they  are  not  sincere  in  their 
declarations,  or  that  all  is  mere  asi^yu^  only  to  make  way  for  the  reception 
of  their  oion  peculiar  sentiments.  However,  it  tends  greatly  to  subserve  such  a 
purpose ;  as  much  as  if  it  were  designedly  contrived,  with  the  utmost  subtlety, 
for  that  end.  Hereby  their  incautious  readers  are  prepared  the  more  easily  to 
be  drawn  into  a  belief,  that  they,  and  others  in  their  way  of  thinking,  have  not 
rightly  understood  many  of  those  things  in  this  apostle's  writings,  which  before 
seemed  very  p/am  to  them ;  and  they  are  also  prepared,  by  a  prepossession  in 
favor  of  these  new  writers,  to  entertain  a  favorable  tnought  of  the  interpretations 
put  by  them  upon  the  words  and  phrases  of  this  apostle ;  and  to  admit  in  many 
passages  a  meaning  which  before  lay  entirely  out  of  sight ;  quite  foreign  to  all 
that  in  the  view  of  a  common  reader  seems  to  be  their  obvious  sense ;  and  most 
remote  from  the  expositions  agreed  in,  by  those  which  used  to  be  esteemed  the 
greatest  divines,  and  best  commentators.  For  they  must  know,  that  this  apos« 
Ue,  being  a  man  of  no  vulgar  understandmg,  it  is  nothing  strange  if  his  mean- 
mg  lies  very  deep  ;  and  no  wonder  then,  if  me  superficial  discerning  and  obser- 
vation of  vulgar  Christians,  or  indeed  of  the  herd  of  common  divines,  such  as 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  &c.,  falls  vastly  short  of  the  apostle's  reach,  and 
frequently  does  not  enter  into  the  true  spirit  and  design  of  Paul's  epistles.  They 

•  See  his  Preface,  and  pa|ea  6, 237, 265^  267, 175,  &         ^      t  Plset  110, 125, 150, 151, 159, 161» 
183,188,77,5.  -*"  ' 
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must  understand,  that  ihe^rst  reformers^  and  preachers  and  expositors  in  gen- 
eraly  both  before  and  since  the  reformation,  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  yeais 
past,  were  too  unleamed  and  shortsighted,  to  be  capable  of  penetrating  into  the 
sense,  or  fit  to  undertake  the  making  comments  on  the  writings  of  so  great  a 
man  as  this  apostle;  or  else  had  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  bigotry  and  superstaian^ 
too  gloomy  to  allow  them  to  use  ^beir  own  understandings  with  freedom,  in 
readmg  the  Scripture.  /But  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  understood,  that  there 
is  risen  up,  now  at  length  in  this  happy  age  of  light  and  liberty,  a  set  of  men, 
of  a  more  free  and  generous  turn  of  mind,  a  mo^e  inquisitive  genius,  and  better 
discernment^  By  such  insinuations  they  seek  advantage  to  their  cause ;  and 
thus  the  md&t  unreasonable  and  extravagant  interpretations  of  Scripture  are 
palliated  and  recommended :  so  that,  if  the  simple  reader  is  not  very  much  on 
nis  guard,  if  he  does  not  clearly  see  with  his  own  eyes,  or  has  too  much  indo- 
lence, or  too  little  leisure,  thoroughly  to  examine  for  himself  (as  few,  alas,  are 
willing  to  be  at  the  pains  of  acquainting  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  apos- 
tle's writings,  and  of  comparing  one  part  of  them  with  another,  so  as  to  be  fully 
able  to  judge  of  these  gentlemen's  glosses  and  pretences) ;  in  this  case,  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  imposed  on  with  delusive  appearances ;  as  he  is  prq^ared  by 
this  fair  pretext  of  exalting  the  sagacity  of  the  apostle,  and  by  a  parade  of 
learning,  criticism,  exact  version,  penetration  into  the  new  scope,  and  discerning 
of  wonderfiil  connections,  together  with  the  airs  these  writers  assume  of  dicta- 
torial peremptoriness,  and  contempt  of  old  opinions  and  old  expositions ;  1  say, 
such  a  one  is  by  these  things  prepared  to  swallow  strange  doctrine,  as  trusting 
to  the  superior  abilities  of  these  modern  interpreters. 

But  I  humbly  conceive,  their  interpretations,  particularly  of  the  Apostle 
Paul's  writings,  though  in  some  things  ingenious,  yet  in  many  things  con- 
cerning these  great  articles  of  religion,  are  extremely  absurd,  and  demonstrably 
disagreeable,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  his  real  desi^,  to  the  lapguage  he  com- 
monly uses,  and  to  the  doctrines  currently  taught  in  his  epistles.  nTheir  criticisms^ 
when  examined,  appear  far  more  subtle,  than  solid ;  and  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
can  possibly  be  strong  enough,  nothing  perspicuous  enough,  m  any  composure 
whatever,  to  stand  before  such  liberties  as  these  writers  indulge :  the  plainest 
and  most  nervous  discourse  is  analyzed  and  criticised,  till  it  dissolves  into  nothing, 
or  till  it  becomes  a  thing  of  little  significance :  the  holy  Scripture  is  subtilized 
into  a  mere  mist;  or  made  to  evaporate  into  a  tbb  cloud,  that  easily  puts  on 
any  shape,  an^  is  moved  in  any  direction,  with  a  puff  of  wind,  just  as  the  man- 
ager pleasesD  It  is  not  in  the  nature  and  power  of  language,  to  afford  sufficient 
defence  against  such  an  art,  so  abttsed ;  as,  I  imagine,  a  due  consideration  oi 
some  things  I  have  had  occasion  in  the  preceding  discourse  to  observe,  may 
abundantly  convince  us^ 

But  this,  with  the  rest  of  what  I  have  offered  on  this  subject  of  Original  Sin, 
must  be  left  to  every  candid  reader  to  judge  of,  for  himself;  and  the  success  oi 
the  whole  must  now  be  left  with  God^  who  knows  what  is  agreeable  to  his  own 
mind,  and  is  able  to  make  his  own  truths  prevail ;  however  mysterious  thcj 
may  seem  to  the  poor,  partial,  narrow,  and  extremely  imperfect  views  of  mor- 
tals, while  locking  tlmMigh  a  cloudy  and  delusory  medium ;  and  however  disa* 
Eeeable  they  may  be  to  Uie  innumerable  prejudices  of  men's  hearts :  and  who 
s  promised,  that  the  gospel  of  Christy  such  as  is  really  hisy  shall  finally  be 
victorious ;  and  has  assured  us,  that  the  ijoord  which  goeth  out  of  his  mouth, 
shall  not  return  to  him  void,  but  shall  accomplish  thai  uhich  he  pleaseih,  and 
shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  he  sends  it.  Let  God  arise,  and  plead  his  own 
cause,  and  glorify  his  oWn  great  name.    Amen* 
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,  MISCELLANEOUS   OBSERVATIONS. 


CONCERNING  THE  DIVINE  DECREES  IN  GBNERAL,  AND  ELECTION   IN  PARTICULAR. 

^  L  Whether  God  has  decreed  all  things  that  ever  came  to  pass  or  not, 
all  that  own  the  being  of  a  God,  own  that  he  knows  all  things  beforehand. 
Now,  it  is  self-evident,  that  if  he  knows  all  things  beforehand,  he  either  doth 
approve  of  them,  or  he  doth  not  approve  of  them  3  that  is,  he  either  is  willing 
they  should  be,  or  he  is  not  willmg  they  should  be.  But  to  will  that  they 
should  be,  is  to  decree  them. 

§  2.  The  Arminians  ridicule  the  distinction  between  the  secret  and  revealed 
will  of  God,  or,  more  properly  expressed,  the  distinction  between  the  decree  and 
law  of  God;  because  we  say  he  may  decree  one  thing,  and  command  anotlier. 
And  so  they  argue,  we  hold  a  contrariety  in  God,  as  if  one  \^all  of  his  contradicted 
another.  However,  if  they  will  call  this  a  contradiction  of  wills,  we  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing ;  so  that  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  dispute  about  it.  We 
and  they  know  it  was  God's  secret  will  that  Abraham  should  not  sacrifice  his 
son  Isaac ;  but  yet  his  command  was,  that  he  should  do  it.  We  know  that 
God  willed,  that  Pharaoh's  heart  should  be  hardened ;  and  yet,  that  the  hard- 
ness of  his  heart  was  sin.  We  know  that  God  willed  the  Egyptians  should 
hate  God's  people:  Psal.  cv.  25,  "  He  turned  their  heart  to  hate  his  people, 
and  deal  subtilly  with  his  servants."  We  know  that  it  was  God's  will,  that 
Absalom  should  lie  with  David's  wives ;'  2  Sam.  xii.  11,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  raise  up  this  evil  against  thee,  out  of  thine  own  house  3  and  I  will  take 
thy  wives  before  thine  eyes,  and  give  them  unto  thy  neighbor ;  and  he  shall 
lie  with  thy  wives  in  the  sight  of  this  sun.  For  thou  didst  it  siecretly ;  but  I  will 
do  this  thing  before  all  Israel,  and  before  the  sun."  We  know  that  God  willed 
that  Jeroboam  and  the  ten  tribes  should  rebel.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
plimder  of  the  Babylonians ;  and  other  instances  might  be  given.  The  Scrip* 
ture  plainly  tells  us,  that  God  wills  to  harden  some  men,  Rom.  ix.  18.  That 
he  willed  that  Christ  should  be  killed  by  men,  &c 

§  3.  It  is  most  certain,  that  if  there  are  any  things  so  contingent,  that  there 
is  an  equal  possibility  of  their  being  or  not  being,  so  that  they  may  be,  or  they 
may  not  be ;  God  foreknows  from  aB  eternity  that  they  may  be,  and  also  that  they 
may  not  be.  All  will  grant  that  we  need  no  revelation  to  teach  us  this.  And 
furmermore,  if  God  knOws  all  things  that  are  to  come  to  pass,  he  also  fore- 
knows whether  those  contingent  things  are  to  come  to  pass  or  no,  at  the  same 
time  that  ihey  are  contingent,  and  that  they  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass.  But 
what  a  contradiction  is  it  to  say  that  God  knows  a  thing  will  come  to  pass,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  knows  that  it  is  contingent  whether  it  vrill  come  to  pass  or  no ; 
that  is,  he  certainly  knows  that  it  will  come  to  pass,  and  yet  certainly  knows  ii 
may  not  com  to  pass !  Wliat  a  contradiction  is  it  to  say,  that  God  certainly 
Vol.  IL  65 
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foreknew  that  Judas  would  betray  his  master,  or  Peter  deny  him,  and  yet  cer 
tainly  knew  that  it  might  be  otherwise,  or  certainly  knew  that  he  might  be  de 
ceived !  I  suppose  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  for  God  certainly  t^ 
know  a  thing  will  be,  and  yet  certainly  to  know  that  it  may  not  be,  is  the  same 
thing  as  certainly  to  know  that  he  may  be  deceived.  I  suppose  it  will  also  be 
acknowledged,  that  certably  to  know  a  tiling,  and  also  at  the  same  time  to 
know  that  we  may  be  deceived  in  it,  is  the  same  thing  as  certainly  to  know  it, 
and  certainly  to  know  that  we  are  uncertain  of  it,  or  that  we  do  not  certainly 
know  it ;  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  certainly  to  know  it,  and  not  certainly 
to  know  it  at  the  same  time ;  which  we  leave  to  be  considered,  whether  it  be 
not  a  contradiction. 

§  4.  The  meaning  of  the  word  cihsolvte^  when  used  about  the  decrees,  wants 
to  be  stated.  It  is  commonly  said  that  God  decrees  nothing  upon  a  foresight  of 
any  thing  in  the  creature ;  as  this,  they  say,  argues  imperfection  in  God ;  and 
80  it  does,  taken  in  the  sense  that  they  commonly  intend  it.  But  nobody,  I  believe, 
will  deny  but  that  God  decrees  many  things  that  he  would  not  have  decreed,  if  he 
had  not  foreknown  and  foredetermined  such  and  such  other  things.  What  we 
mean,  we  completely  express  thus — ^That  God  decrees  all  thmgs  harmoniously, 
and  in  excellent  order,  one  thing  harmonizes  with  another,  and  there  is  such  a 
relation  between  all  the  decrees,  as  makes  the  most  excellent  order.  Thus  God 
decrees  rain  in  drought,  because  he  decrees  the  earnest  prayers  of  his  people ; 
or  thus,  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people,  because  he  decrees  rain.  I  ac- 
knowledge, to  say,  God  decrees  a  tliiiig  hecausey  is  an  improper  way  of  speak- 
ing ;  but  not  more  improper  than  all  our  other  ways  of  speaking  about  God. 
God  decrees  the  latter  event,  because  of  the  former,  no  more  than  he  decrees 
the  former,  because  of  the  latter.  But  this  is  what  we  mean — When  God  de- 
crees to  give  the  blessing  of  rain,  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people ;  and 
when  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people  for  rain,  he  very  commonly  decrees 
rain ;  and  thereby  there  is  a  harmony  between  these  two  decrees,  of  rain,  and 
the  prayers  of  God's  people.  Thus  also,  when  he  decrees  diligence  and  indus* 
try,  he  decrees  riches  and  prosperity ;  when  he  decrees  prudence,  he  often  de- 
crees success ;  when  he  decrees  striving,  then  he  often  decrees  the  obtaining  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  when  he  decrees  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  then  he  de- 
crees the  bringing  home  of  souls  to  Christ  \  when  he  decrees  good  natural  fac- 
ulties, diligence  and  good  advantages,  then  he  decrees  learning ;  when  he 
decrees  summer,  then  he  decrees  the  growing  of  plants ;  when  he  decrees  con- 
formity to  His  Son,  then  he  decrees  calling ;  when  he  decrees  calling,  then  he 
decrees  justification ;  and  when  he  decrees  justification,  then  he  decrees  ever- 
lasting glory.  Thus,  all  the  decrees  of  God  are  harmonious ;  and  this  is  all 
that  can  be  said  for  or  against  absolute  or  conditional  decrees.  But  this  I  say, 
it  is  as  improper  to  make  one  decree  a  condition  of  another,  as  to  make  the  other 
a  condition  of  that :  but  there  is  a  harmony  between  both. 

§  5.  It  cannot  be  any  injustice  in  God  to  determine  who  is  certainly  to  sin, 
and  so  certainly  to  be  damned.  For,  if  we  suppbse  this  impossibility,  that  God 
had  not  determined  any  thing,  things  would  happen  as  fatally  as  they  do  now. 
For,  as  to  such  an  absolute  contingency,  which  they  attribute  to  man's  will, 
calling  it  the  sovereignty  of  the  will;  if  they  mean,  by  this  sovereignty  of  will, 
that  a  man  can  will  as  he  wills,  it  is  perfect  nonesense,  and  the  same  as  if  they 
should  spend  abundance  of  time  and  pains,  and  be  very  hot  at  proving, 
that  a  man  can  will  when  he  doth  will  ^  that  is,  that  it  is  possible  for  that  to  be, 
which  is.  But  if  they  mean,  that  there  is  a  perfect  contmgency  in  the  will  of 
man,  that  is,  that  it  happens  merely  by  chance  that  a  man  wills  such  a  thing, 
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and  not  another,  it  is  an  impossibility  and  contradiction,  that  a  thing  should  be 
without  any  cause  or  reason,  and  when  there  was  every  way  as  much  cause 
why  it  should  not  have  been.  Wherefore,  seeing  things  do  unavoidably  go 
fatally  and  necessarily,  what  injustice  is  it  in  the  Supreme  Being,  Steeing  it  is  a 
contradiction  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  to  decree  that  they  should  be  as  they 
are? 

§  6.  Contingency,  as  it  is  holden  by  some,  is  at  the  same  time  contradicted 
by  themselves,  if  they  hold  foreknowledge.  This  is  all  that  follows  from  an 
absolute,  unconditional,  irreversible  decree,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  the 
things  decreed  should  be.  The  same  exactly  follows  from  foreknowledge,  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  but  that  the  thing  certainly  foreknown  should  precise- 
ly come  to  pass. 

If  it  will  universally  hold,  that  none  can  have  absolutely  perfect  and  complete 
happiness,  at  the  same  time  that  any  thing  is  otherwise  than  he  desires  at  that 
time  it  should  be ;  or  thus,  if  it  be  true,  that  he  has  not  absolute,  perfect,  infi- 
nite and  all  possible  happiness  now,  who  has  not  now  all  that  he  wills  to  have 
now :  then  Grod,  if  any  thing  is  now  otherwise  than  he  wills  to  have  it  now,  is 
not  now  absolutely,  perfectly  and  infinitely  happy.  If  God  is  infinitely  happy 
now,  then  everything  is  now,  as  God  would  have  it  to  be  now ;  if  every  thing, 
then  those  things  that  are  contrary  to  his  commands.  If  so,  it  is  not  ridiculous  to 
say,  that  things  which  are  contraiy  to  God's  commands,  are  yet  in  a  sense 
agreeable  to  his  will.  Again,  let  it  be  considered  whether  it  be  not  certainly 
true,  that  every  one  that  can  with  infinite  ease  have  a  thing  done,  and  yet  will 
not  have  it  done,  wills  it  not ;  that  is,  whether  or  no  he  that  wills  not  to  have  a 
thing  done,  properly' wills  not  to  have  a  thing  done.  For  example,  let  the 
thing  be  this,  that  Judas  should  be  faithful  to  his  Lord ;  whether  it  be  not  true, 
that  if  God  could  with  infinite  ease  have  it  done  as  he  would,  but  would  not 
have  it  done  as  he  could,  if  he  would,  it  be  not  proper  to  say,  that  God  would 
not  have  it  be,  that  Judas  should  be  feithfiil  to  his  Lord. 

§  7.  They  say,  to  what  purpose  are  praying  and. striving,  and  attending  on 
means,  if  all  was  irreversibly  determmed  by  Gixl  before  ?  But,  to  say  that  all 
was  determined  before  these  prayers  and  strivings,  is  a  very  wrong  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  begets  those  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  correspond  with  no  realities  with 
respect  to  God,  The  decrees  of  our  everlasting  state  were  not  before  our  pray- 
ers and  strivings  ;  for  these  are  as  much  present  with  God  from  all  eternity,  as 
they  are  the  moment  they  are  present  with  us.  They  are  present  as  part  of  his 
decrees,  or  rather  as  the  same ;  and  they  did  as  really  exist  in  eternity,  with  re- 
spect to  God,  as  they  exist  in  time,  and  as  much  at  one  time  as  another.  There- 
fore, we  can  no  more  fairly  argue,  that  these  will  be  in  vain,  because  God  has 
foredetermined  all  things,  than  we  can,  that  they  would  be  in  vain  if  they  existed 
as  soon  as  the  decree,  for  so  they  do,  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  part  of  it. 

§  8.  That  we  should  say,  that  God  has  decreed  every  action  of  men,  yea, 
every  action  that  is  sinful,  and  every  circumstance  of  those  actions ;  that  he 
predetermines  that  they  shall  be  in  every  respect  as  they  afterwards  are ;  that 
he  determines  that  there  shall  be  such  actions,  and  just  so  sinful  as  they  are ; 
and  yet  that  God  does  not  decree  the  actions  that  are  sinful,  as  sin,  but  decrees 
them  as  good,  is  really  consistent  For  we  do  not  mean,  by  decreeing  an  action 
Of  sinful,  the  same  as  decreeing  an  action  so  that  it  shall  be  sinful ;  but  by  de- 
creeing an  action  as  sinful,  I  mean  decreeing  it  for  the  sake  of  the  sinfulness  of 
the  action.  God  decrees  that  they  shall  be  sinful,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that 
he  causes  to  arise  from  the  sinfulness  thereof;  whereai  man  decrees  them  &r 
the  sake  of  the  evil  that  is  in  them. 
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§  9  When  a  distinction  is  made  between  God's  revealed  will  and  his  secret 
will,  or  his  wiU  of  command  and  decree,  will  is  certainly  in  that  distinction  taken 
in  two  senses.  His  will  of  decree,  is  not  his 'will  in  the  samej^nse  as  his  will 
of  command  is.  Therefore,  it  is  no  difficulty  at  all  to  suppose,  that  the  one  may 
be  otherwise  than  the  other :  his  will  in  both  senses  is  his  inclination.  But  when 
we  say  he  wills  virtue,  or  loves  virtue,  or  the  happiness  of  his  creature :  thereby  is 
intended,  that  virtue,  or  the  creature's  happiness,  absolutely  and  simply  considered, 
is  agreeable  to  the  inclinatiQn  of  his  nature.  His  will  of  decree,  is  his  inclination 
to  a  thing,  not  as  to  that  thing  absolutely  and  simply,  but  with  respect  to  the  univer* 
sality  of  thin^,  that  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be.  So  God,  though  he  hates  a 
thing  as  it  is  simply,  may  inclme  to  it  with  reference  to  the  universSity  of  things. 
Though  he  hates  sin  in  itself,  yet  he  may  will  to  permit  it,  for  the  greater  pro- 
motion of  holiness  in  this  universality,  including  all  things,  and  at  all  times.  So, 
though  he  has  no  inclination  to  a  creature's  misery,  considered  absolutely,  yet 
he  may  will  it,  for  the  greater  promotion  of  happiness  in  this  universality.  God 
inclines  to  excellency,  which  is  harmony,  but  yet  he  may  incline  to  suffer  that 
which  is  unharmonious  in  itself,  for  the  promotion  of  universal  harmony,  or  for 
the  promoting  of  the  harmony  that  there  is  in  the  universality,  and  making  it 
shine  the  brighter.  And  thus  it  must  needs  be,  and  no  hj'pothesis  whatsoever  will 
relieve  a  man,  but  that  he  must  own  these  two  wills  of  God.  For  all  must  own, 
that  God  sometimes  wills  not  to  hinder  the  breach  of  his  own  commands,  be- 
cause he  does  not  in  fact  hinder  it.  He  wills  to  permit  sin^it  is  evident,  because 
he  does  permit  it.  None  will  say  that  God  himself  does  what  he  does  not  will  to 
do.  But  you  will  say,  God  wills  to  permit  sin,  as  he  wills  the  creature  should 
be  left  to  his  freedom  ;  and  if  he  should  hinder  it,  he  would  offer  violence  to  the 
nature  of  his  own  creature.  I  answer,  this  comes  nevertheless  to  the  very  thing 
that  I  say.  You  say,  God  does  not  will  sin  absolutely  ;  but  rather  than  alter 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  nature  of  free  agents,  he  wills  it.  He  wills  what  is 
contrary  to  excellency  in  some  .particulars^  for  the  sake  of  a  more  general  excel- 
lency ^id  order.  So  that  this  scheme  of  the  Arminians  does  not  help  the 
matter. 

§  10.  It  is  a  proper  and  excellent  thing  for  infinite  glory  to  shine  forth ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  it  is  proper  that  the  shining  forth  of  God's  glory  should  be 
complete ;  that  is,  that  all  parts  of  his  glory  shmdd  shine  forth,  £at  every  beau- 
ty should  be  proportionably  effulgent,  that  the  beholder  may  have  a  proper 
notion  of  God.  It  is  not  proper  that  one  glory  should  be  exceedingly  manifested, 
and  another  not  at  all ;  for  then  the  effulgence  would  not  answer  the  reality.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  not  proper  that  one  should  be  manifested  exceedingly,  and 
another  but  very  little.  It  is  highly  proper  that  the  effulgent  glory  of  God 
should  answer  his  real  excellencr^ ;  that  the  splendor  should  be  answerable  to 
the  real  and  essential  glory,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  proper  and  excellent 
for  God  to  glorify  himself  at  alL  Thus  it  is  necessaiy,  that  God's  awful  majesty, 
his  authority  and  dreadful  greatness,  justice  and  holiness,  should  be  manifested. 
But  this  could  not  be,  unless  mi  and  punishment  had  been  decreed;  so  that  the 
shining  forth  of  God's  gloiy  would  be  very  imperfect,  both  because  these  parts 
of  divine  glory  would  not  shine  forth  as  the  others  do,  and  also  the  glory  of  his 
goodness,  love  and  holiness  would  be  faint  without  them ;  nay,  they  could  scarcely 
shine  foilh  at  alL  If  it  were  not  ri^ht  that  God  should  decree  and  permit  and 
punish  sin,  there  could  be  no  manilestation  of  God's  holiness  in  hatred  of  sin,  or 
in  showing  any  preference,  in  his  providejice,  of  godlmess  before  it  There 
would  be  no  manifestation  of  God's  grace  or  true  goodness,  if  there  was  no  sin 
to  be  pardoned,  no  miser}'  to  be  saved  from.    How  much  happiness  soever  he 
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bestowed,  bis  goodness  would  not  be  so  much  prized  and  admired,  and  the  sense 
of  it  not  so  great,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown.  We  little  consider  how  much 
the  sense  of  good  is  heightened  by  the  sense  of  evil,  both  moral  and  natural  And 
as  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  evil,  because  the  display  x>f  the  glory  of 
God  could  not  but  be  imperfect  and  incomplete  without  it,  so  evil  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  the  highest  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  the  completeness  of  that 
communication  of  God,  for  which  he  made  the  world ;  because  the  creature's 
happiness  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  sense  of  his  love.  And  if  the 
knowledge  of  him  be  imperfect,  me  happiness  of  the  creature  must  be  propor- 
tionably  imperfect ;  and^  the  happiness  of  the  creature  would  be  imperfect  upon 
another  account  also ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  the  sense  of  good  is  comparatively 
dull  and  flat,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil. 

§  11.  It  is  owned,  that  God  did  choose  men  to  eternal  life,  upon  a  foresight 
of  their  faith.  But  then,  here  is  the  question,  whether  God  decreed  that  faith, 
and  chose  them  that  they  should  believe. 

§  12.  The  sin  of  crucifyii^  Christ  being  foreordained  of  God  in  his  decree, 
and  ordered  in  his  providence,  of  which  we  have  abundant  evidence  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  from  the  great  ends  God  had  to  accomplish  by  means 
of  this  wicked  act  of  crucifying  Christ ;  it  being,  as  it  were,  the  caus^  of  all  the 
decrees,  the  greatest  of  all  decreed  events,  and  that  on  which  all  other  decreed 
events  depend  as  their  main  foundation ;  being  the  main  thing  in  that  greatest 
work  of  God,  the  work  of  redemption,  which  is  the  end  of  all  other  works ;  and 
it  being  so  much  prophesied  of,  and  so  plainly  spoken  of,  as  being  done  accord* 
ing  to  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God ;  I  say,  seeiqg  we 
have  such  evidence  that  this  sin  is  foreordained  in  God^s  decrees,  and  ordered 
in  providence,  and  it  being,  ks  it  were,  the  head  sin,  and  representative  of  the 
sin  of  men  in  general ;  hence  is  a  dear  argument,  that  all  the  sins  of  men  are 
foreordained  and  ordered  by  a  wise  providence. 

§  13.  It  is  objected  aeainst  the  absolute  decrees  respecting  the  future  ac- 
tions of  men,  and  especidiy  the  unbelief  of  sinners,  and  their  rejection  of  the 
^spel,  that  this  does  not  consist  with  the  sincerity  of  God's  calls  and  invita- 
tions to  such  sinners ;  as  he  has  willed,  in  his  eternal  secret  decree,  that  they 
should  never  accept  of  those  invitations.  To  which  I  answer,  that  there  is  that 
in  God,  respecting  the  acceptance  and  compliance  of  sinners,  which  God  knows 
will  never  be,  and  which  he  has  decreed  never  to  cause  to  be,  in  which,  though 
it  be  not  just  the  same  with  our  desiring  and  wishing  for  that  which  will  never 
come  to  pass,  yet  there  is  nothing  wantmg  but  what  would  imply  imperfection 
in  the  case.  There  is  all  in  God  that  is  good,  and  perfect,  and  excellent  in  our 
desires  and  wishes  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  wicked  men.  ]  As,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  love  to  holiness,  absolutely  considered,  or  an  agreeableness 
of  holiness  to  his  nature  and  will ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  his  natural  inclination. 
The  holiness  and  happiness  of  the  creature,  absolutely  considered,  are  things 
that  he  loves.  These  things  are  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  his  nature  than  to 
ours.  There  is  all  in  God  that  belongs  to  our  desure  of  the  holiness  and  happi- 
ness of  unconverted  men  and  reprobates,  excepting  what  implies  imperfection. 
AU  that  is  consistent  with  infinite  knowledge,  wisdom,  power,  self-sufficience, 
infinite  happiness  and  immutabihty.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  that  his  ab- 
solute prescience,  or  his  wise  detennination  and  ordenng.  what  is  future,  should 
hinder  his  expressing  this  disposition  of  his  nature,  in  hke  manner  as  we  are 
wont  to  express  such  a  disposition  in  om^lves,  viz.,  by  calls  and  invitations, 
and  the  like. 

The  disagreeableness  of  the  wickedness  and  misery  of  the  creature,  absolutely 
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considered,  to  the  nature  of  God,  is  all  that  is  good  in  pious  and  holy  men's  lament- 
ing the  past  misery  and  wickedness  of  men>  Their  lamenting  these,  is  good  no 
farther  than  it  proceeds  from  the  disagreeableness  of  those  things  to  their  holy  and 
good  nature.  This  is  also  all  that  is  good  in  wishing  for  the  future  holiness  and 
happiness  of  men.  ^nd  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  God,  in  order  to  his  hav- 
ing such  desires  and  such  lamentings,  but  imperfection ;  and  nothing  is  in  the  way 
of  his  having  them,  but  iiifinite  perfection ;  and  therefore  it  properly,  naturally, 
and  necessarily  came  to  pass,  that  when  God,  in  the  manner  of  his  existence, 
came  down  from  his  infinite  perfection,  and  accommodated  himself  to  our  nature 
and  manner,  by  being  made  man,  as  he  was,  in  the  peison  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
really  desired  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  reprobates,  and  lamented  tlieir 
obstinacy  and  misery ;  as  when  he  beheld  the  city  Jerusalem,  and  wept  over  it, 
saying,  '^  O  Jerusalem,^'  &c.  In  the  like  manner,  when  he  comes  down  from 
his  inmiite  perfection,  though  not  in  the  manner  of  being,  but  in  the  manner  of 
manifestation,  and  accommodates  himself  to  our  nature  and  manner,  in  the 
manner  of  expression,  it  is  equally  natural  and  proper  that  he  should  express 
himself  as  though  he  desired  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  reprobates,  and  la- 
mented their  obstinacy  and  misery. 

§  14  Maxim  1.  There  is  no  such  thing  trvly  as  any  pain  or  grief,  or 
trouble  in  God. 

Maxim  2.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  is  no  such  thmg  as  any  real  disap- 
pointment in  God,  or  his  being  really  crossed  in  his  will,  or  things  going  con- 
trary to  his  will ;  because,  according  to  the  notion  of  irtU,  to  have  one's  will 
is  agreeable  and  pleasing ;  for  it  is  the  notion  of  being  pleased  or  suited,  to 
have  things  as  we  will  them  to  be ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  things 
contrary  to  one's  will,  is  disagreeable,  troublesome,  or  uncomfortable.  Job 
xxiiL  13,  '^  He  is  in  one  mind,  who  can  turn  him  t  And  what  his  soul  dcsireth, 
that  he  doth." 

In  the  first  place,  I  lay  this  down,  which  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  that  as 
to  God's  own  actions,  God  decrees  them,  or  purposes  them  beforehand  For 
none  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  say  that  God  acts  without  intentions,  or  without 
designing  to  act,  or  that  he  forbears  to  act  without  intending  to  forbear.  2dly. 
That  whatsoever  God  intends  or  purposes,  he  intends  an3  purposes  from  all 
eternity,  and  that  there  are  no  new  purposes  or  intentions  in  God.  For,  if  Grod 
sometimes  begins  to  intend  what  he  did  not  intend  before,  then  two  things  will 
follow. 

1.  That  God  is  not  omniscient.  If  God  sometimes  begins  to  design  what 
he  did  not  design  before,  it  must  of  necessity  be  for  want  of  knowledge,  or  for 
want  of  knowmg  things  before  as  he  knows  them  now,  for  want  ot  having 
exactly  the  same  views  of  things.  If  God  begins  to  intend  what  he  did  not 
before  intend,  it  must  be  because  he  now  sees  reasons  to  intend  it,  that  he  did 
not  see  before ;  or  that  he  has  something  new  objected  to  his  understanding,  to 
influence  him. 

2.  If  God  begins  to  intend  or  purpose  things  that  he  did  not  intend  before, 
then  God  is  certamly  mutable,  and  then  he  must  in  his  own  mind  and  will,  be 
liable  to  succession  and  change ;  for  wherever  there  are  new  things,  th^e  is 
succession  and  change.  Therefore,  I  shall  take  these  two  things  for  positions 
granted  and  supposed  in  this  controversy,  viz.,  that  as  to  God's  own  actions  and 
forbearings  to  act,  he  decrees  and  purposes  them  beforehand ;  and  that  whatso- 
ever God  designs  or  purposes,  he  purposes  from  all  eternity,  and  thus  decrees 
from  all  eternity  all  his  own  actions  and  forbearings  to  act. 

CoR0LL«    Hence  God  decrees  from  all  eternity,  to  permit  all  the  evil  that 
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ever  he  does  pennit ;  because  God's  permittmg  is  God's  fcnrbearing  to  act  or  to 
prevent. 

§  15.  It  can  be  made  evident  by  reason,  that  nothing  cancome  to  pass, 
but  what  it  is  the  lyill  and  pleasure  of  God  should  come  to  pass.  This  may  be 
argued  from  the  infinite  happiness  of  God.  For  every  bemg  had  rather  things 
should  go  according  to  his  will,  than  not ;  because,  if  he  had  not  rather,  then  it 
is  not  his  will.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  he  wills  it,  and  yet  does  not  choose 
it,  or  had  Bot  rather  it  should  be  so  than  not  But  if  God  had  rather  things 
should  be  according  to  his  will  than  not,  then,  if  a,  thing  fall  out  otherwise  than 
he  hath  willed,  he  meets  with  a  cross  ;  because,  on  this  supposition,  he  had 
rathei*  it  should  have  been  otherwise,  and  therefore  he  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  the  thing  had  been  otherwise.  It  is  contrary  to  what  he  chose,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  necessity  that  lie  must  be  displeased.  It  is  of  necessity  that 
every  being  should  be  pleased,  when  a  thing  is  as  he  chooses,  or  had  rather  it 
shoiud  be.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  otherwise.  For  it  is  the  very  no- 
tion of  being  pleased,  to  have  things  amreeable  to  one*s  pleasure.  For  the 
very  same  reason,  every  being  is  crossed,  or  it  is  unpleasing  to  him,  when  a 
thing  is,  that  he  chose,  and  had  rather  should  not  have  been.  For  it  is  the  very 
notion  of  a  thing's  bemg  cross  or  unpleasing  to  any,  that  it  is  contrary  to  his 
pleasure. 

But  if  God  can  meet  with  crosses  and  things  unpleasing  to  him,  then  he  is 
not  perfectly  and  unchangeably  happy.  For  wherever  there  is  any  unpleased- 
ness  or  unpleasantness,  it  must,  of  necessity,  in  a  degree,  diminish  the  happiness 
of  the  subject  Where  there  is  any  cross  to  a  being's  choice,  there  is  something 
contrary  to  happiness.  Wherever  there  is  any  unp^asedness,  there  is  something 
contrary  to  pleasure,  and  which  consequently  diminishes  pleasure.  It  is  impossi- 
ble any  thing  should  be  plainer  than  this. 

§  16.  The  commands  and  prohibitions  of  God  are  only  significations  of  our 
duty  and  of  his  nature.  It  is  acknowledged  that  sin  is,  in  itself  considered,  in- 
finitely contrary  to  God's  nature ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  it  may  be  the 
pleasure  of  God  to  permit  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that  he  will  bring  out 
of  it.  God  can  bring  such  good  out  of  that,  which  in  itself  is  contrary  to  his 
nature,  and  which,  in  itself  considered,  he  abhors,  as  may  be  veiy  agreeable  to  his 
nature,  and  when  sin  is  spoken  of  as  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  it  is  contrary 
to  his  will,  considered  only  as  in  itself.  As  man  commits  it,  it  is  contrary  to 
God's  will ;  for  men  act  in  committing  it  with  a  view  to  that  which  is  evil.  But 
as  God  permits  it,  it  is  nqt  contrary  to  God's  will ;  for  God  in  permittmg  it  has 
respect  to  the  great  good  that  he  wiU  make  it  an  occasion  of.  If  God  respect- 
ed sin  as  man  respects  it  in  committing  it,  it  would  be  exceedingly  contraiy  to 
his  will ;  but  considered  as  God  decrees  to  permit  it,  it  is  not  contrary  to  God^s 
will.  To  give  an  instance:  the  crucifying  of  Christ  was  a  great  sin;  and  as 
men  committed  it,  it  was  exceedingly  hateful,  and^  highly  provoking  to  God. 
Yet  upon  many  great  considerations  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be 
done.  Will  any  body  say  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  Christ  should  be 
crucified  1  Acts  iv.  28,  "  For  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  de- 
termined before  to  be  done." 

§  17.  Sin  is  an  evil,  yet  the  futurition  of  sin,  or  that  sin  should  be  future,  is 
not  an  evil  thing.  Evil  is  an  evil  thing,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  thai 
evil  should  be  in  the  world.  There  is  certainly  a  difference  between  the  thing 
itself  existing,  and  its  bemg  an  evil  thing  that  ever  it  came  into  existence.  As, 
for  instance,  it  might  be  an  evil  thing  to  crucify  Christ,  but  yet  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  the  cruofying  of  Christ  came  to  pass.    As  men's  act,  it  was  evil. 
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but  as  God  ordered  it,  it  was  good.  Who  will  deny  but  that  it  may  be  so  that 
evil's  coming  to  pass  may  be  an  occasion  of  a  greater  good  than  that  is  an  evil, 
and  so  of  there  being  more  good  in  the  whole,  than  if  that  evil  had  not  come 
to  pass  ?  And  if  so,  then  it  is  a  good  thing  that  that  evil  comes  to  pass.  When 
we  say  the  thing  is  an  evil  thing  in  itself,  then  we  mean  that  it  is  evil,  consider- 
ing it  only  withm  its  own  bounds.  But  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  ever  it  came  to  pass,  then  we  consider  the  thing  as  a  thing  among  event^ 
or  as  one  thing  belonging  to  the  series  of  events,  and  as  related  to  the  rest  of  the 
series.  If  a  man  should  say  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  ever  it  happened 
that  Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  into  Egypt,  or  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that 
ever  it  came  to  pass  that  Pope  Leo  X*  sent  out  indulgencies  for  the  comnussion 
of  future  sins,  nobody  would  understand  a  man  thus  expressing  himself,  as  jus- 
tifying these  acts. 

It  implies  no  contradiction  to  suppose  that  an  act  may  be  an  evil  act,  and 
yet  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  such  an  act  should  cx)me  to  pass.  A  man  may 
have  been  a  bad  man,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  that  there  has  been  suc^ 
a  man.  This  implies  no  contradiction  ;  because  it  implies  no  contradiction  to 
suppose  that  diere  being  such  a  man  may  be  an  occasion  of  there  being  more 
good  in  the  whole,  than  there  would  have  been  otherwise.  So  it  no  more  im- 
plies a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  an  action  may  t)e  a  bad  action,  and  yet 
that  it  may  be  a  good  thing  that  there  has  been  such  an  action.  God's  com- 
mands, and  calls,  and  counsels,  do  imply  another  thing,  viz.,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  these  things ;  and  though  they  may  be  our  duty,  yet  it  may  be  certain 
beforehand  that  we  shall  not  do  them. 

And  if  there  be  any  diflSculty  in  this,  the  same  difficulty  will  attend  the 
scheme  of  the  Arminians ;  for  they  allow  that  God  permits  ^.  Therefore,  as 
he  permits  it,  it  cannot  be  contrary  to  his  will.  For  if  it  were  contrary  to  his 
will  as  he  permits  it,  then  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  will  to  permit  it ;  for  that 
is  the  same  thing.  But  nobody  will  say  that  Uod  permits  sin,  when  it  is  against 
his  will  to  permit  it;  for  this  would  be  to  make  him  act  involuntarily,  or  against 
his  own  will. 

^  18.  ^^  The  wrath  of  man  shall  piaise  thee,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt 
thou  restrain."  Psal.  Ixxvi.  10.  If  God  restrains  an  when  he  pleases ;  and 
when  he  permits  it,  permits  it  for  the  sake  of  some  good  that  it  will  be  an  occa- 
sion of,  and  does  actually  restrain  it  in  all  other  cases;  it  is  evident  that  when 
he  .permits  it,  it  is  his  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
that  it  will  be  an  occasion  of.  If  he  permits  it  for  the  sake  of  that  good,  then 
he  does  not  permit  it  merely  because  he  would  infringe  on  the  creature's  liberty 
in  restraining  it ;  as  is  further  evident  because  he  does  restrain  it  when  that 
good  is  not  in  view.  If  it  be  his  will  to  permit  it  to  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  that  its  coming  to  pass  will  be  an  occasion  of ;  then  it  is  his  will  to 
permit  it,  that  by  its  coming  to  pass  he  may  obtain  that  good ;  and  therefore, 
it  must  necessarily  be  his  wUl  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  he  may  obtain 
that  good.  If  he  permits  it,  that,  by  its  coming  to  pass,  he  may  obtain  a  cer- 
tain ^ood,  then  his  proximate  end  in  permitting  it,  is  that  it  may  come  to  pass. 
And  if  he  wills  the  means  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  he  therein  wills  the  end.  If 
God  wills  to  permit  a  thing  that  it  may  come  to  pass,  then  he  wills  that  it 
should  come  to  pass.  This  is  self-evident  But  if  he  wills  to  permit  it  to  come 
to  pass,  that  by  its  coming  to  pass  he  may  obtain  some  end,  then  he  wills  to 
permit  it  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  For  to  will  to  permit  a  thinff  to  come  to 
pass,  that  by  its  coming  to  pass  good  may  be  obtained,  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  to  will  ':o  permit  it  to  come  to  pass,  that  it  may  come  to  pass,  and  so 
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the  end  may  be  attained.  To  will  to  permit  a  thing  to  come  to  pass,  that  he 
may  obtain  some  end  by  its  coming  to  pass,  and  yet  to  be  miwilling  that  it 
should  come  to  pass,  certainly  implies  a  contradiction. 

If  the  foundation  of  that  distmction  that  there  is  between  one  man  and  an* 
other,  whereby  one  is  a  good  man,  and  another  a  wicked  man,  be  God's  plea- 
sure and  his  causation ;  then  God  has  absolutely  elected  the  particular  persons 
that  are  to  be  godly.  For,  by  supposition,  it  is  owing  to  his  determuiation. 
Matth.  xi.  25,  26, 5^, "  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
^wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Father,  for  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him." 

§  19.  It  may  be  argued,  from  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  that 
nothing  can  come  to  pass,  but  that  it  must  be  agreeable  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  God  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  For,  as  was  observed  before,  every  being 
had  rather  things  should  be  according  to  his  will,  than  not.  Therefore,  if  things 
be  not  according  to  his  will,  it  must  be  for  want  of  power.  It  cannot  be  for 
^ant  of  will,  by  supposition.  It  must  therefore  be  for  want  of  sufficiency.  It 
must  be  either  because  he  cannot  have  it  so,  or  cannot  have  it  so  without  some 
difficulty,  or  some  inconvenience ;  or  all  may  be  expressed  in  a  word,  viz.,  that 
he  wants  sufficiency  to  have  things  as  he  wishes.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case 
of  a  being  of  infinite  power  and  mfinite  wisdom.  If  he  has  infinite  power  and 
wisdom,  he  can  order  all  things  to  be  just  as  he  wills  :  and  he  can  order  it  with 
perfect  and  infinite  ease,  or  without  the  least  difficulty  or  inconveniency.  Two 
things  lie  before  him,  both  equally  within  his  power,  either  to  order  the  matter 
to  be,  or  not  to  order  it  to  be ;  and  both  of  them  are  equally  easy  to  him. 
One  is  as  httle  trouble  to  him  as  the  other ;  as  to  easiness  or  trouble,  they  jgre 
perfectly  equal.  It  is  as  easy  for  him  to  order  it,  as  not  to  order  it.  There- 
fore, his  determination,  whether  it  be  ordering  it,  or  not  ordering  it,  must  be  a 
certain  sign  of  his  will  in  the  case.  If  he  does  order  it  to  be,  this  is  a  sign  that 
his  will  is  that  it  should  be.  And  if  he  does  not  order  it  to  be,  but  suffers  it  not  to 
be,  that  is  as  sure  a  sign  that  he  wills  that  it  should  not  be.  So  that,  however 
the  thing  is,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be  as  it  is. 

To  this  nothing  can  be  objected,  unless  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  will,  nor 
want  of  power  in  God,  that  things  be  not  as  he  would  have  them,  but  because 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  not  allow  of  it.  But  how  can  this  be  to  the  pur- 
pose, when  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself  is  of  God,  and  is  wholly  within  his 
power,  is  altogether  the  fruit  of  his  mere  will  ?  And  cannot  a  God  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  infinite  power  cause  the  natures  of  things  to  be  such,  and  order  them 
so  after  they  are  caused,  as  to  have  things  as  he  chooses,  or  without  his  wilPs 
being  crossed,  and  things  so  coming  to  pass  that  he  had  rather  have  them  other- 
wise 1  As,  for  instance,  God  foresaw  who  would  comply  with  the  terms  of 
salvation,  and  who  would  not :  and  he  could  have  forborne  to  give  being  to 
such  as  he  foresaw  would  not  comply,  if,  upon  some  consideration,  it  was  not 
his  pleasure  that  there  should  be  some  who  should  not  comply  with  the  terms 
of  salvation.  Objectors  may  say,  God  cannot  always  prevent  men's  sins,  unless 
he  act  contrary  to  the  free  nature  of  the  subject,  or  without  destroying  men's 
liberty.  But  will  they  deny,  that  an  omnipotent  and  infinitely  wise  God  could 
not  possibly  invent  and  set  before  men  such  strong  motives  to  obedience,  and 
have  kept  them  before  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  should  have  influenced  all 
mankind  to  continue  in  their  obedience,  as  the  elect  angels  have  done,  without 
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destra}mg  their  liberty?  God  wiU  order  it  so, that  the  saints  and  angels  in 
heaven  never  will  sin :  and  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  their  liberty  is  des- 
troyed, and  that  they  are  not  free,  but  forced  in  their  actions  ?  Does  it  follow, 
that  they  are  turned  into  blocks,  as  the  Arminians  say  the  Calvinist  doctrines 
turn  men  1 

§  20.  God  decrees  aH  the  good  that  ever  comes  to  pass ;  and  therefore  there 
certainly  will  come  to  pass  no  more  good,  than  he  has  absolutely  decreed  to 
cause ;  and  there  certainly  and  infalEbly  will  no  more  believe,  no  more  be 
godly,  and  no  more  be  saved,  than  God  has  decreed  that  he  will  cause^o  believe, 
and  cause  to  be  godly,  and  will  save. 

§  21.  The  foreknowledge  of  God  will  necessarily  infer  a  decree  :  for  God 
could  not  foreknow  that  things  would  be,  unless  he  had  decreed  they  should  be ; 
and  that  because  things  would  not  be  future,  imless  he  had  decreed  they  should 
be.  If  God,  from  all  etemit)',  knew  that  such  and  such  things  were  future,  then 
they  were  future ;  and  consequently  the  proposition  was  from  all  eternity  true, 
that  such  a  thine,  at  such  a  time,  would  be.  And  it  is  as  much  impossible  that 
a  thing  should  be  future,  without  some  reason  of  its  being  future,  as  that  it 
should  actually  be,  without  some  reason  why  it  is.  It  is  as  perfectly  unreason- 
aMe  to  suppose,  that  this  proposition  should  be  true,  viz.,  such  a  thmg  will  be, 
or  is  to  be,  without  a  reason  why  it  is  true ;  as  it  is  that  this  proposition  should 
be  true,  such  a  thing  actually  is,  or  has  been,  without  some  reason  why  that  is 
true,  or  why  that  thmg  exists.  For,  as  the  being  of  the  thing  is  not  in  its  own 
nature  necessaiy,  so  that  proposition  that  was  true  before,  viz.,  that  it  shall  be, 
is  not  in  its  own  nature  a  necessary  truth.  And  therelore  I  draw  this  conse- 
quence, that  if  there  must  be  some  reason  of  the  iuturition  of  the  thin?,  or  why  the 
tiling  is  future ;  this  can  be  no  other  than  God's  decree,  or  the  truth  of  the  pro* 
position,  that  such  a  thing  will  be,  has  been  determined  by  God.  For  the  truth 
of  the  proposition  is  determined  by  the  supposition.  My  meaning  is,  that  it 
does  not  remain  a  question ;  but  the  matter  is  decided,  whether  the  proposition 
shall  be  true  or  not  The  thing,  in  its  own  nature,  is  not  necessaiy,  but  only 
possible  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  of  itself  that  it  is  future ;  it  is  not  of  itself  in  a 
state  of  futurition,  if  I  may  so  speak,  but  only  in  a  state  of  possibility ;  and  there 
must  be  some  cause  to  bring  it  out  of  a  state  of  mere  possibility,  into  a  state  of 
futurition.  This  must  be  God  only ;  for  there  was  no  other  being  by  supposition 
existing.  And  though  other  thin^  are  future,  yet  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  futurition  of  other  thiMgs  is  the  cause  of  the  futurition  of  this.  And  it 
is  owing  only  to  him,  that  is  the  first  being,  and  that  exists  necessarily,  and  of 
himself,  that  all  other  things,  that  are  not  in  their  own  nature  necessaiy,  or  ne- 
cessarily future,  but  merely  possible,  are  brought  out  of  that  state  of  mere  posa- 
bility,  into  a  state  of  futuntion,  to  be  certainly  future.  Here  is  an  effect  already 
done,  viz.,  the  rendering  that  which  in  its  own  nature  is  only  possible,  to  be 
certainly  future,  so  that  it  can  be  certainly  known  to  be  future ;  and  there  must 
be  something  already  existing,  that  must  have  caused  this  effect  Whatsoever 
is  not  of  itself  or  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature,  is  an  effect  of  something 
else.  But  that  such  a  thing  should  be  future  by  supposition,  is  not  of  itself  or 
by  necessity  of  its  own  nature.  If  things  that  appetrain  to  the  creature,  or 
thing's  that  come  to  pass  in  time,  be  not  niture  of  themselves  and  of  their  own 
nature,  then  they  are  future,  because  God  makes  them  to  be  future.  This  is 
exceedingly  evident  i  for  there  is  nothing  else  at  all  besides  God  and  things  that 
jome  to  pass  in  time.  And  therefore,  if  things  that  come  to  pass  in  time  have 
not  the  reason  of  their  own  futurition  in  themselves,  it  must  be  in  God. 

But  if  you  say,  tha  the  ground  or  reason  of  their  futurition  is  in  the  things 
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themsdves,  then  tUngs  are  future,  prior  to  any  decree,  or  their  lutuiitlon  is  an- 
tecedent in  nature  of  any  decree  of  God.  And  then,  to  what  purpose  is  any 
decree  of  Crod  1  For,  according  to  this  supposition,  God's  decreeing  does  not 
make  any  thing  future,  or  not  future ;  because  it  was  future,  prior  to  his  decree. 
His  decreeing  or  appomting  that  any  thing  shall  be,  or  shall  not  be,  does  not 
alter  the  case.  It  is  not  about  to  be,  or  about  not  to  be,  any  thing  the  more  for 
God's  decreeing  it  Accord'mg  to  this  suppo^tion,  God  has  no  freedom  or 
choice  in  decreeing  or  appointing  any  thing.  It  is  not  at  his  choice  what 
shall  be  future,  and  what  not ;  no,  not  in  one  thing.  For  the  fiiturition  of 
things  is  by  this  supposition  antecedent  in  nature  to  his  choice ;  so  that  his 
choosing  or  refusing  does  not  alter  the  case.  The  things  in  themselves  are  fu- 
ture, and  his  decreemg  cannot  make  them  not  future ;  for  they  cannot  be  future 
and  not  future  at  the  same  time ;  neither  can  it  make  them  future,  because  they 
are  future  already ;  so  that  they  who  thus  plead  for  man's  liberty,  advance  prin- 
ciples which  destroy  the  freedom  of  God  himself.  It  is  allowed  that  things  are 
future  before  they  come  to  pass ;  because  God  foreknows  them.  Either  things 
are  future  antecedently  to  God's  decree  and  independently  of  it,  or  they  are  not 
If  they  are  not  future  antecedently  to,  and  independently  of  God's  decree,  then  they 
are  made  so  by  his  decree ;  there  is  no  medium.  But  if  they  are  so  antecedent- 
ly to  his  jdecree,  then  the  above-mentioned  absurdity  will  follow,  viz.,  that  God 
has  no  power  by  his  decree  to  dxake  any  thing  future  or  not  future.  He  has  no 
choice  m  the  case.  And  if  it  be  already  decided,  something  must  have  decided 
it ;  for,  as  has  been  already  shown,  it  is  not  true  without  a  reason  why  it  is 
true.  And  if  something  has  determined  or  decided  tlie  truth  of  it,  it  must  be* 
God  that  has  decided  it,  or  something  else.  It  cannot  be  chance  or  mere  acci- 
dent :  that  is  contrary  to  every  rational  supposition.  For  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  there  is  some  reason  for  it,  and  that  something  does  decide  it  If  tnere  be 
any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  by  mere  accident,  that  comes  topassof  itself  with- 
out any  reason.  If  it  he  not  chance  therefore  that  has  decided  it,  it  must  be 
God  or  the  creature.  It  cannot  be  the  creature  as  actually  existing :  for,  by 
supposition,  it  is  determined  from  all  eternity  before  any  creature  exists.  There- 
fore, if  it  he  any  thing  in  the  creature  that  decides  it  in  any  way,  it  must  he  only 
the  futurition  of  that  thing  in  the  creature.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  absurdity 
and  contradiction,  that  the  same  thing  is  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  itself. 
The  very  effect,  the  cause  of  which  we  are  seeking,  is  the  futurition  of  the  thing ;  * 
and  if  tms  futurition  be  the  cause  of  that  effect,  it  is  the  cause  of  itself. 

§  22.  The  first  objection  of  the  Arminians  is,  that  the  divine  decree  infrin- 
ges on  the  creature's  liberty.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  we  may  observe 
some  things  to  show  what  is  the  true  notion  of  liberty,  and  the  absurdity  of 
their  notion  of  liberty.  Their  notion  of  Uberty  is,  that  there  is  a  sovereignty  in 
the  will,  and  that  the  will  determines  itself,  so  that  its  determination  to  choose 
or  refuse  this  or  that,  is  primarily  within  itself;  which  description  of  liberty  im- 
phes  a  self-contradiction.  For  it  supposes  the  will,  in  its  first  act,  choosing  or 
refusing  to  be  determined  by  itself;  which  implies  that  there  is  an  antecedent 
act  of  the  will  to  that  first  act,  determining  that  act  For,  if  the  will  deter- 
mines its  own  first  act,  then  there  must  be  an  act  of  the  will  before  that  first  act 
(for  that  determining  is  acting),  which  is  a  contradiction.  There  can  be  no  fal- 
lacy in  this ;  for  we  know  that  if  the  will  determines  its  own  act,  it  does  not 
determine  it  without  acting.  Therefore,  here  is  this  contradiction,  viz.,  that 
there  is  an  act  of  the  will  before  the  first  act  There  is  an  act  of  the  will  de- 
termining what  it  shall  choose,  before  the  first  act  of  choice ;  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  there  is  an  act  of  vohtion  before  the  first  act  of  volition.    For  the 
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will*&  determining  what  it  will  choose,  is  choosing.    The  will's  determming 
what  it  will  will,  is  willing.     So  that  according  to  this  notion  of  liberty,  the 
will  must  choose  before  it  chooses,  in  order  to  determine  what  it  will  choose. 
If  the  will  determines  itself,  it  is  certain  that  one  act  must  determine  another. 
If  the  will  determines  its  own  choice,  then  it  must  determine  by  a  foregoing  act 
what  it  will  choose.     If  the  will  determmes  its  own  act,  then  an  antecedent  act 
determines  the  consequent ;  for  that  determining  is  acting.     The  will  cannot 
determine  without  acting.     Therefore  I  inquire  what  determines  that  first  act  of 
the  will,  viz.,  its  determmation  of  its  own  act  ?    It  must  be  aaswered,  accord- 
ing to  their  scheme,  that  it  is  the  will  by  a  foregoing  act     Here,  again,  we 
have  the  same  contradiction,  viz.,  that  the  first  act  of  the  will  is  determined  by 
an  act  that  is  before  that  first  act.     If  the  will  determines  itself,  or  determines 
is  own  choice,  the  meaning  of  it  must  be,  if  there  be  any  meaning  belonging  to 
it,  that  the  will  determines  ♦how  it  will  choose ;  and  that  it  cIkk^,  accordmg 
to  that,  its  own  determination  how  to  choose,  or  is  directed  m  choosing  by  that 
its  own  determination.     But  then  I  would  inquire,  whether  that  first  determina* 
tion,  that  directs  the  choice,  be  not  itself  an  act  or  a  voKtion ;  and  if  so,  I  would 
inquire  what  determines  that  act.     Is  it  another  determination  still  prior  to  that 
in  the  order  of  nature  ?    Then  I  would  inquire,  what  determines  the  first  act  or 
determination  of  all  ?    If  the  will,  in  its  acts  of  willing  or  choosing,  determines 
or  directs  itself  how  to  choose,  then  there  is  something  done  by  the  will  prior 
to  Its  act  of  choosing  that  is  determined,  viz.,  its  determining  or  directing  itself 
how  to  choose.     This  act  determining  or  directing,  must  be  something  besides 
or  distinct  from  the  choice  determined  or  directed,  and  must  be  prior  in  order  of 
nature  to  it.     Here  are  two  acts  of  the  will,  one  the  cause  of  the  other,  viz.,  the 
act  of  the  will  directing  and  determining,  and  the  act  or  choice  directed  or  de- 
termined.    Now,  I  inquire,  what  determmes  that  first  act  of  the  will  determin- 
ing or  directing,  to  determine  and  durect  as  it  does  ?    If  it  be  said,  the  will  de- 
termines itself  m  that ;  then  that  supposes  there  is  another  act  of  the  wDl  prior 
to  that,  directing  and  determining  that  act,  whidi  is  contrary  to  the  supposition. 
And  if  it  was  not,  still  the  question  would  recur,  what  determines  that  first  de- 
termining act  of  the  will  ?    If  the  will  determines  itself,  one  of  these  three 
things  must  be  meant,  viz.,  1.  That  that  Very  same  act  of  the  will  determines 
itself.     But  this  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  something  makes  itself;  and  it  sup- 
*  poses  it  to  be  before  it  is.     For  the  act  of  determining  is  as  much  prior  to  the 
thing  determined,  as  the  act  making  is  before  the  thing  made.     Or,  2.  The 
meaning  must  be,  that  the  will  determines  its  own  act,  by  some  other  act  that  is 
prior  to  it  in  order  of  nature ;  which  implies  that  the  will  acts  before  its  first 
act     Or,  3.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  the  faculty,  considered  at  the  same  time 
as  perfectly  without  act,  determines  its  own  consequent  act ;  which  is  to  talk  with- 
out a  meaning,  and  is  a  great  absurdity.    To  suppose  that  the  faculty,  remain- 
ing at  the  same  time  perfectly  without  act,  can  determine  any  thing,  is  a  plain 
contradiction ;  for  determining  is  acting.     And  besides,  if  the  will  does  deter- 
mine itself,  that  power  of  determining  itself  does  not  argue  any  freedom,  unless 
it  be  by  an  act  of  the  will,  or  unless  that  determination  be  itself  an  act  of  choice. 
For  what  fireedom  or  liberty  is  there  in  the  will's  determining  itself,  without  an 
act  of  choice  in  determining,  whereby  it  may  choose  which  way  it  will  deter- 
mine itself?     So  that  those  that  suppose  the  will  has  a  power  of  self-determina- 
tion, must  suppose  that  that  very  determination  is  an  act  of  the  will,  or  an  act 
of  choice,  or  else  it  does  not  at  all  help  them  out  in  what  they  would,  viz.,  the 
liberty  of  the  will.     But  if  that  very  determination  how  to  act,  be  itself  an  act 
of  choice,  then  the  question  returns,  what  determines  this  act  of  choice  ? 
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Also,  the  foreknowledge  of  Ood  contradicts  their  notion  of  liberty  as  much, 
and  in  every  respect  in  the  same  manner  as  a  decree.  For  they  do  not  pretend 
that  decree  contradicts  liberty  any  otherwise,  than  as  it  infea  that  it  is  before- 
hand certain  that  the  thing  will  come  to  pass,  and  that  it  is  impossible  but  that 
it  shoMid  be,  as  the  decree  makes  an  indissoluble  comiection  beforehand  between 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition,  that  such  a  thing  shall  be^  A  de- 
cree infers  no  other  necessity  than  that.  And  God's  foreknowledge  does  infer 
the  same  to  all  intents  and  puiposes.  For  if  from  all  eternity  God  foreknew 
that  such  a  thin^  would  be,  then  the  ^vent  was  infallibly  certain  beforehand, 
and  that  proposition  was  true  from  all  eternity,  that  such  a  thing  would  be  ;  and 
therefore  there  was  an  indissoluble  connection  beforehand  between  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  that  proposition.  If  the  proposition  was  true  beforehand,  the 
subject  and  predicate  of  it  were  connected  heforehand.  And  therefore  it  follows 
from  hence,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  it  should  not  prove  true,  and  that, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  is  utt^ly  impossible  that  a  thing  should  be  true,  and  not 
true,  ai  the  same  time. 

§  23.  The  same  kind  of  infallible  certainty,  that  the  thing  will  come  to 
pass,  or  impossibility  but  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  they  object  against, 
must  necessarily  be  inferred  another  way,  whether  we  hold  the  thing  to  be  any 
iwray  decreed  or  not.  For  it  has  been  shown  before,  and  I  suppose  none  will 
deny,  that  God  from  all  eternity  decrees  hts  own  actions.  Therefore  he  from  all 
eternity  decrees  every  punishment  that  he  ever  has  inflicted,  or  will  inflict.  So 
that  it  is  impossible,  by  their  own  reasoning,  but  that  the  punishment  should  come 
to  pass.  And  if  it  be  impossible  but  that  the  punishment  should  come  to  pass, 
then  it  is  equally  impossible  but  that  the  sm  should  come  to  pass.  For  if  it  be 
possible  that  the  sin  should  not  come  to  pass,  and  yet  impossible  but  that  the 
punishment  should  come  to  pass,  then  it  is  impossible  but  that  God  should  punish 
that  sin  which  may  never  be. 

§  24.  For  God  certainly  to  know  that  a  thing  \*11  be,  that  possibly  may  be, 
and  possibly  may  not  be,  implies  a  contradiction.  '  If  possibly  it  may  be  other- 
wise, then  how  can  God  know  certainly  that  it  will  be  ?  K  it  possibly  may  be 
otherwise,  then  he  knows  it  possibly  may  be  other^'ise ;  and  that  is  inconsistent 
with  his  certainly  knowing  that  it  will  not  be  otherwise.  If  God  certainly  knows 
it  will  be,  and  yet  it  may  possibly  be  otherwise,  then  it  may  possibly  happen 
to  be  otherwise  than  God  certainly  knows  it  will  be.  If  so,  then  it  may  possi- 
bly happen  that  God  may  be  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  when  he  certainly  knows ; 
for  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  he  judges. 
For  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  he  judges,  and  that  he  should  be  mistaken, 
are  the  same  thin^.  How  unfair  therefore  is  it  in  those  that  hold  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  God,  to  msist  upon  this  objection  from  human  liberty,  against  the  de- 
crees, when  their  scheme  is  attended  with  the  same  difBculty,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner! 

§  25.  Their  other  objection  is,  that  God's  decrees  make  God  the  author 
of  sin.  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  more  necessity  of  supposmg  God  the  author 
of  an,  on  this  scheme,  than  on  the  other.  For  if  we  suppose,  according  to  my 
doctrine,  that  God  has  determined,  from  all  eternity,  the  number  and  persons 
of  those  that  shall  perform  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  in  order  to 
support  thisdoctrine,  there  is  no  need  of  maintainmg  any  more  concerning  God's 
decreeing  sin,  than  this,  viz.,  that  Grod  has  decreed  that  he  will  permit  all  the 
sin  that  ever  comes  to  pass,  and  that  upon  his  permitting  it,  it  will  certainly 
ocHne  to  pass.  And  they  hold  the  same  thing ;  for  they  hold  that  God  does  de- 
termine beforehand  to  permit  all  the  sin  that  does  come  to  pass;  and  that  he 
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certainly  knows  that  if  he  does  permit  it,  it  will  come  to  pass.  I  say,  they  in 
their  scheme  allow  both  these ;  they  allow  that  God  does  permit  all  the  sm  to 
come  to  pass,  that  ever  does  come  to  pass;  and  those  that. allow  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  God,  do  also  allow  the  other  thing,  vi^.,  that  he  knows  concerning  all 
the  sin  that  ever  does  really  come  to  pass,  uiat  it  will  come  to  pass  upon  his  per- 
mitting it.  So  that  if  this  be  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  they  make  him 
so  in  the  veiy  same  way  that  they  charge  us  with  doing  it. 

§  26.  One  objection  of  theirs  against  God's  decreeing  or  ordering,  in  any 
sense,  that  sin  should  come  to  pass,  i^,  that  man  cannot  do  this  without  making 
himself  sinful,  and  in  some  measure  guilty  of  the  ^m,  and  that  therefore  God  can- 
not. To  this  I  answer,  that  the  same  objection  lies  against  their  own  scheme 
two  ways :  1.  Because  they  own  that  God  does  permit  sin,  and  that  he  deter- 
mines to  permit  it  beforehand,  and  that  he  knows,  with  respect  to  all  sin  that 
ever  is  committed,  that  upon  his  permitting  it,  it  will  come  to  pass;  and  we 
hold  no  other.  2.  Their  objection  is,  that  what  is  a  sin  in  men,  is  a  sin  in  God ; 
and  therefore,  in  any  sense  to  decree  sin,  would  be  a  sin.  But  if  this  objec- 
tion be  good,  it  is  as  strong  against  God's  permission  of  sin,  which  they  allow ; 
for  it  would  be  a  sin  in  men  to  permit  sin.  We  ought  not  to  permit  or  suffer  it 
where  we  have  opportunity  to  hinder  it ;  and  we  cannot  permit  it  without  mak- 
ing ourselves  in  some  measure  guilty.  Yet  they  allow  that  God  does  permit  sin : 
and  that  his  permitting  it  does  not  make  him  guilty  of  it  Why  must  the  ai  gu- 
ment  from  men  to  God  be  stronger  in  the  other  case  than  in  this  ? 

§  27.  They  say,  that  we  ought  to  begin  in  religion,  with  the  perfections 
of  God,  and  make  these  a  rule  to  interpret  Scriptuie.  Ans.  1.  If  this  be  the 
best  rule,  I  ask,  why  is  it  not  as  good  a  rule  to  argue  from  these  perfections  of 
God,  his  omniscience,  infinite  happiness,  infinite  wisdom,  and  power,  as  his  other 
attributes  that  they  argue  from  ?  If  it  be  not  as  good  a  rule  to  argue  from  these 
as  those,  it  must  be  because  they  are  not  so  certain,  or  because  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  he  is  possessed  of  these  perfections.  But  this  they  will  not  maintain ;  for  his 
moral  perfections  are  proved  no  otherwise  than  by  ai^uing  from  his  natural  perfec- 
tions ;  and  therefore  the  latter  must  be  equally  certain  with  the  former.  What  we 
prove  another  thing  by,  must  at  least  be  as  certain  as  it  makes  the  thing  proved 
by  it.  If  an  absolute  and  universal  decree  does  infer  a  seeming  inconsistence 
with  some  of  God^s  moral  perfections,  they  must  confess  the  contrary  to  have  a 
seeming  inconsistence  with  the  natural  perfections  of  God. 

Again,  2dly.  They  lay  it  down  for  a  rule  to  embrace  no  doctrine  which 
they  by  their  own  reason  cannot  reconcile  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God. 
But  I  would  show  the  unreasonableness  of  this  rule.  For,  I.  K  this  be  a  good 
rule,  then  it  always  was  so.  Let  us  then  see  what  will  follow.  We  shall  Uien, 
^ly,  have  reason  to  conclude  every  thing  to  be  really  inconsistent  with  God's 
moral  perfections,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  with  his  moral  perfections ;  for  if 
we  have  not  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  inconsistent,  then  we  have  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  is  not  true.  But  if  this  be  true  that  we  have  reason  to  con- 
clude every  thing  is  inconsistent  with  God's  moral  perfections  which  we  cannot 
reconcile  with  those  perfections,  then  David  had  reason  to  conclude  that  some 
things  that  he  saw  tske  place,  in  fact  were  inconsistent  with  God's  moral  per- 
fections, for  he  could  not  reconcile  them  with  those  perfections.  Psalm  IxxiiL 
And  Job  had  cause  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  concerning  some  events  in 
his  day.  3.  If  it  be  a  good  rule  that  we  must  conclude  that  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  perfections,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  with,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  that  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  consistent  with  those  perfections,  then  it  must 
be  because  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  cannot  happen  that  our  reason 
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cannot  see  how  it  can  be,  and  then  it  will  follow  that  we  muH  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  &c. 

The  Scripture  itself  supposes  that  there  are  some  things  in  the  Scripture  that 
men  may  not  be  able  to  reconcile  with  God's  moral  perfections.  See  Rom.  ix. 
19,  "  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ?  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  V  And  the 
apostle  does  not  answer  the  objection,  by  showing  us  how  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  moral  perfections  of  God,  but  by  representmg  the  arrogancy  of  quarrelling 
with  revealed  doctrines  under  such  a  pretence,  and  not  considering  the  infinite 
distance  between  God  and  us.  •*  Nay,  but  who  art  thou,  0  man,  that  repliest 
against  God?"  And  God  answered  Job  after  the  same  manner.  God  rebuked  him 
for  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,  and  answered  him,  only  by 
declaring  and  manifesting  to  him  the  infinite  distance  between  God  and  him ;  so 
letting  him  know,  that  it  became  him  humbly  to  submit  to  God,  and  acknow- 
ledge his  justice  even  in  those  things  that  were  difficult  to  his  reason ;  and  that 
without  solving  his  difficulties  any  other  way  than  by  making  him  sensible  of 
the  weakness  of  his  own  imderstanding. 

§  28.  If  there  be  no  election,  then  it  is  not  God  that  makes  men  to  differ, 
expressly  contrary  to  Scripture.  No  man  ought  to  praise  God  for  that  happi- 
ness that  he  has  above  other  men,  or  for  that  distinction  that  is  between  him 
and  other  men,  that  he  is  holy  and  that  he  is  saved ;  when  they  are  not  holy 
and  not  saved.  The  samts  in  heaven,  when  they  look  on  the  devils  in  hell, 
have  no  occasion  to  praise  God  on  account  of  the  difference  between  them. 
Some  of  the  ill  consequences  of  the  Arminian  doctrines  are,  that  it  robs  God  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  and  takes  away  a  principal,  motive  to 
love  and  praise  him,  and  exalts  man  to  God's  room,  and  ascribes  the  glory  to 
self,  that  belongs  to  God  alone.  Rom.  xi.  7,  "  The  election  hath  obtained,  and 
the  rest  were  hjinded."  That  by  the  election  here  is  not  meant  the  Gentiles, 
but  the  elect  part  of  the  Jews,  is  most  apparent  by  the  context  Such  Arminians 
who  allow,  that  some  only  are  elected,  and  not  all  that  are  saved,  but  that  none 
are  reprobated,  overthrow  hereby  their  own  main  objection  against  reprobation, 
viz.,  that  God  offers  salvation  to  all,  and  encourages  them  to  seek  it,  which, 
say  they,  would  be  inconsistent  with  God's  truth,  if  he  had  absolutely  deter- 
mmed  not  to  save  them ;  for  they  will  not  deny  that  those  that  are  elected  whilst 
ungodly,  are  warned  of  God  to  beware  of  eternal  damnation,  and  to  avoid  such 
and  such  things,  lest  they  should  be  damned.  But  for  God  to  warn  men  to  be- 
ware of  damnation,  though  he  has  absolutely  determined  that  they  shall  not  be 
damned,  is  exactly  parallel  with  his  exhorting  men  to  seek  salvation,  though  he 
has  actually  detenmned  that  they  shall  not  be  saved. 

§  29.  That  election  is  not  irom  a  foresight  of  works,  or  conditional,  as  de- 
pending on  the  condition  of  man's  will,  is  evident  by  2  Tim.  i.  9,  "  Who  hath 
saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but 
according  to  his  own  purpose  and  ^ace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus 
before  the  world  began."  Philip,  u.  13,  "  For  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you, 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure."  Rom.  ix.  15,  16,  "  I  will 
have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I 
will  have  compassion.  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy."  Men's  labors  and  endeavors  them- 
selves are  fi-om  God.  1  Cor.  xv.  10> "  But  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I 
am ;  and  his  ^ace  which  was  bestowed  upon  me,  was  not  in  vain ;  but  I 
labored  more  abundantly  than  they  all.  Yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which 
was  with  me." 

§  30.  God  decrees  all  things,  and  even  all  sins.    Acts  ii.  23, "  Him,  being 
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delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  takeo, 
and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain ;"  iv.  28,  "  For  to  do  whatsoever 
thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done."  If  the  thing  meant,  be 
only  that  Christ's  sufferings  should  come  to  pass  ^  some  means  or  other ;  I 
answer,  they  could  not  come  to  pass  but  by  sin.  For  contempt  and  disgrace 
was  one  thing  he  was  to  suffer.  Even  the  free  actions  of  men  are  subject  to 
God's  disposal.  Prov.  xxL  1,  ^^  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ; 
he  turneth  it  as  the  rivers  of  water,  whithersoever  it  pleaseth  him."  See  Jer. 
lii.  3, ''  For  through  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judah,  till  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that  Zedekiah  rebelled 
against  the  king  of  Babylon."  The  not  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  is  decreed :  1  Pet.  ii.  8,  **  A  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence  to  them  that  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient,  whereunto  also  they 
were  appointed."  What  man  determines,  never  comes  to  pass,  imless  God  de- 
termines it :  Lam.  iii.  37,  '^  Who  is  he  that  saith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  and  the 
Lord  commandeth  it  not  ?"  By  commanding  is  here  meant  willing ;  and  Grod 
is  elsewhere  said  to  speak,  and  it  was  done ;  to  command,  and  it  stood  fast. 
God  determines  the  limits  of  men's  lives.  This  is  exceeding  evident  Job  viL 
1,  "  Is  there  not  an  appointed  time  to  man  upon  earth  ?  Are  not  his  days  also 
like  the  days  of  an  hireling  ?"  Days  of  an  hireling  signifying  an  appointed, 
certain,  limited  time ;  as  Isa.  xvi.  14,  and  Isa.  xxu  16.  If  the  limits  of  men's 
lives  are  determined,  meji's  free  actions  must  be  determined,  and  even  their  sins ; 
for  their  lives  often  depend  on  such  acts.     See  also  Job  xiv.  6. 

§  31.  If  God  does  not  know  all  things,  then  his  knowledge  may  increase, 
he  may  gain,  and  may  grow  wiser  as  he  grows  older.  He  may  discover  new 
things,  and  may  draw  consequences  from  them.  And  he  may  be  mistaken  :  if  he 
does  not  know,  he  may  guess  \^rong :  if  he  does  not  know,  he  ]^s  no  infallible 
judgment ;  for  an  infallible  judgment  is  knowledge.  And  if  he  may  be  mis* 
taken,  he  may  order  matters  wrong ;  he  may  be  frustrated ;  his  measures  may 
be  broken.  For  doubtless,  in  things  that  are  uncertain,  he  orders  things  accord- 
ing to  what  appears  most  probable,  or  else  he  fails  in  prudence.  But  in  so 
ordering  things,  his  measures  may  be  broken.    And  then  the  greater  part  of  the 

freat  events,  viz.,  events  am(»)g  rational  creatures,  would  be  uncertain  to  him. 
or  the  greater  part  of  them  depend  on  men's  free  actions.  That  he  does  fore- 
know, is  evident  by  his  predictmg  and  foretelling  events,  and  even  the  ans  of 
men,  as  Judas's  sin.  If  he  did  not  foreknow,  he  might  change  his  will  as  he 
altered  his  views.  Now,  it  is  especially  with  respect  to  God's  will  and  pur- 
poses, that  he  is  said  in  Scripture  not  to  be  changeable.  Having  thus  proved 
the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  the  greater  part  of  Arminians  not  den)^ing 
it,  I  shall  hereaAer  take  it  for  granted,  and  shall  ar^e  against  those  only 
that  allow  it.  If  he  did  not  for^ow  and  might  be  disappointed,  he  might 
^  repent. 

§  32.  They  say,  as  God's  power  extends  only  to  all  things  posable,  so  Grod's 
knowledge  only  extends  to  aU  things  knowable. 

Ans.  Things  impossible,  or  contradictions,  are  not  things ;  but  events  that 
come  to  pass,  are  things.  God's  power  does  extend  to  all  thin^,  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  infinite.  So  neither  is  the  knowledge  of  Grod  infimte,  unless  God 
knows  all  things.  To  suppose  that  God  cannot  do  things  impossible,  does  not 
suppose  that  God's  power  can  be  increased.  But  to  suppose  that  God  does  not 
know  men's  free  actions,  does  suppose  that  God's  knowledge  may  be  increased. 
To  suppose  that  God's  decrees  are  conditional,  in  the  sense  of  the  Arminians,  or 
that  they  depend,  as  they  suppose,  on  a  foresight  of  something  that  shall  come 
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to  pa»  in  time,  is  to  suppose  that  somethbg  that  first  b^ins  to  be  in  time,  is 
the  cause  of  something  that  has  been  from  all  eternity^  which  is  absurd  ;  for 
nothing  can  be  a  cause  of  that  existence,  which  is  before  the  existence  of  that 
cause.  What  an  absurdity  is  it,  to  suppose  that  that  existence  which  is  an  effect, 
IS  effected  by  a  cause,  when  that  cause  that  effects  it,  b  not,  or  has  no  being  1 
If  it  be  answered,  that  it  is  not  the  actual  existence  of  the  thing,  that  is  Uie 
reason  or  cause  of  the  decree,  but  the  foresight  of  the  existence ;  and  the  fof e- 
sight  of  the  existence  may  be  at  the  same  time  with  the  decree,  and  before  it,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  though  the  existence  itself  is  not ;  and  that  it  is  not  properly 
the  actual  existence  of  the  thing  foreseen,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  decree,  but  the 
existence  of  it  in  the  divine  foreknowledge :  I  reply,  that  this  does  not  help  the 
difficulty  at  all,  but  only  puts  it  a  step  farther  off;  for  still,  by  their  scheme,  the 
foreknowledge  depends  on  the  future  actual  existence ;  so  that  the  actual  exist- 
ence is  the  cause  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  which  is  infinite  ages  before  it. 
And  it  is  a  great  absurdity  to  suppose  this  effect  to  flow  from  this  cause,  before 
the  existence  of  the  cause.  And  whatever  is  said,  the  absurdity  will  occur, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  divine  decree  is  the  ground  of  the  futurition  of  the 
event,  and  also  the  ground  of  the  foreknowledge  of  it  Then  the  cause  is  be- 
fore the  effect ;  but  otherwise  the  effect  is  before  the  cause. 

§  33.  If  God  absolutely  determined  that  Christ's  death  should  have  success 
in  gathering  a  church  to  him,  it  will  follow  that  there  was  a  number  absolutely 
elected,  or  that  God  had  determined  some  should  surely  be  saved.  If  God  de- 
termined tliat  some  should  surely  be  saved,  that  implies  that  he  had  determined 
that  he  would  see  to  it.  that  some  should  perform  the  conditions  of  salvation  and 
be  saved ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  he  would  cause  that  they  should  be 
surely  saved.  But  this  cannot  be,  without  fixing  on  the  persons  beforehand. 
For  the  cause  is  before  the  effect.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Grod's  resolving 
absolutely  beforehand  that  he  would  save  some,  and  yet  not  determining  who 
they  should  be,  before  they  were  actually  saved :  or  that  he  should  see  to  it, 
that  there  should  be  in  a  number  the  requisites  of  salvation,  and  yet  not  deter- 
mine who,  till  they  actually  have  the  requisites  of  salvation.  But  God  had 
absolutely  determined  that  some  should  be  saved,  yea  a  great  number,  after 
Christ's  death ;  and  had  determined  it  beforehand.  Because  he  had  absolutely 
promised  it ;  ha.  xUx.  6,  and  liii.  10.  See  in  Psal.  Ixxii.,  and  other  places  in 
the  Psalms,  and  Tit.  iL  14.  God,  having  absolutely  purposed  this  before 
Christ's  death,  must  either  have  then  determined  the  persons,  or  resolved  that 
he  would  hereafter  determme  the  persons ;  at  least  If  he  saw  there  was  need  of 
it,  and  saw  that  they  did  not  come  in  of  themselves.  But  this  latter  supposition, 
if  we  allow  it,  overthrows  the  Arminian  scheme.  It  shows,  that  such  a  prede- 
termination, or  absolute  election,  is  not  inconsistent  with  God's  perfections,  or 
the  nature  of  the  gospel  constitution,  or  God's  government  of  the  world,  and  his 
promise  of  reward  to  the  beheving  and  obedient,  and  the  design  of  gospel  offers 
and  commands,  as  the  Arminians  suppose.  If  God  has  absolutely  determined 
to  save  some  certain  persons,  then,  doubtless,  he  has  in  like  manner  determined 
c<Hicerning  all  that  are  to  be  saved.  God's  promising,  supposes  not  only  that 
the  thing  is  future,  but  that  God  will  do  it  If  it  be  left  to  chance,  or  man's 
contingent  will,  and  the  event  happen  righ^  God  is  never  the  truer.  He  per* 
forms  not  his  promise ;  he  takes  no  effectual  cai^  about  it ;  it  is  not  he  that 
promised,  that  performs.  That  thing,  or,  rather  nothing,  called  fortune,  orders 
all. — Concerning  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  it  was  not  absolutely  deter- 
mined beforehand,  what  success  there  should  be  of  Christ's  death ;  see  PolhilPs 
Spec.  Theolog.  in  ChristOyf.  165 — 171. 
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It  is  pretended,  that  the  antecedent  certainty*  of  any  idn's  t>eiiig  c(»Dtmtted, 
seeing  that  it  is  attended  mth  necessity,  takes  away  all  liberty,  and  makes  warn* 
ings  and  exhortation's  to  avoid  sin,  a  mere  illusion.  To  this  I  wouM  bring  th€ 
instance  of  Peter.  Chnst  told  him,  tiiat  he  should  surely  deny  him  thrice  that 
night,  before  the  cock  should  cro^v  twice.  And  yet,  after  that,  Christ  exhorted 
alf  his  disciples  to  watch  and  pray,  that  they  nri^t  not  fall  into  temptation ;  and 
directs,  that  he  who  had  no  sword,  should  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one. 

§  34.  How  evident  is  it,  that  Qod  sets  up  that  to  be  sought  after  as  a  re- 
ward of  virtue,  and  the  fruit  of  our  endeavors,  which  yet  he  has  determined  shall 
never  come  to  pass  ?  As  1  Sam.  xiii.  13,  "  And  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  Thou 
hast  done  foolishly  ;  thou  hast  not  kept' the  commandment  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
which  he  commanded  thee.  For  now  would  the  Lord  have  established  thy  king* 
dom  upon  Israel  for  ever.**  It  is  evident  that  God  had  long  before  decreed,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  should  be  established  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. — Luke  xxii. 
22,  "  The  son  of  man  goeth  as  it  was  determined  [Matth.  xxvi.  24,  and  Mark 
xiv.  2],  as  it  is  written  of  him]  ;  but  wo  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  son  of  man 
is  betrayed."  As  it  vms  determined :  as  this  passage  is  not  liable  to  the  ambi- 
guities which  some  have  apprehended  in  Acts  ii.  23,  and  iv.  28  j[  which  yet  seem 
on  the  whole  to  be  parallel  to  it  in  dieir  most  natural  construction),  I  look  upon 
it  as  an  evident  proof,  that  those  things  are  in  the  language  of  Scripture  said  to 
be  determined  or  decreed  (or  exactly  bounded  and  marked  out  by  God,  as  the 
word  (x)Qi^<xi  most  naturally  signifies),  which  he  sees  will  in  fact  happen  in  con^ 
sequence  of  his  volitions,  vnthout  any  necessitating  agency,  as  well  as  those 
events  of  which  he  is  properly  the  author ;  and,  as  Seza  expresses  it,  "  Qui 
se^Uur  deum  emendate  sane  loquitur ^  we  need  not  fear  falling  into  any  impro^ 
prlety  of  speech  when  we  use  the  language  which  God  has  taught"  Dodd- 
ridge  in  loc. 

§  35.  As  to  the  decrees  of  election,  see  Psal.  Ixv.  4,  **  Blessed  is  the  man 
whom  thou  chopsest,  and  causest  to  approach  unto  thee,  Ihat  he  may  dwell  in 
thy  courts :  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  goodness  of  thy  house,  even  of  thy 
holy  temple."  Isa.  xli.  9,  "  Thou  whom  I  have  taken  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  called  thee  from  tJje  chief  men  thereof,  and  said  imto  thee,  thou  art 
my  servant ;  I  have  chosen  thee,  and  not  cast  thee  away."  Matth.  xx.  16,  "So 
the  last  shall  be  first,  and  tfie  first  last :  for  many  be  called,  but  few  chosen.*' 
Chap.  xxii.  14,  "  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosai."  Chap.  xxiv.  24, 
"  For  there  shall  arise  falge  Christs  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great 
sigtis  and  wonders ;  m  so  nrach  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the 
very  ded.^*  John  vi.  37= — 46,  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  to 
me ;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,"  &c.  C%ap.  x:.  3, 
4,  and  verse  11,  and  14 — 17,  v.  26—30,  "  To  him  the  porter  openeth,  and  the 
sheep  hear  his  voice ;  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them 
out  And  when  he  putteth  fortli  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the 
sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice.  I  am  the  good  iShepherd ;  and 
know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me ; 
because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  But  ye  believe  not,  be- 
cause ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you,"  &c.  Chap.  xvii.  6 — 20,  "  I 
have  manifested  thy  name  uiito  the  men  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world  :  tibine 
they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me ;  and  they  have  kept  thy  word,  &c.  Nei- 
ther pray  I  for  these  alone ;  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word."  Acts  xviii.  10,  "  For  I  am  with  (hee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on 
thee,  to  hurt  thee :  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  city."  As  to  reprobati<Mi, 
see  Matth.  xi.  20 — 27,  "  Then  began  he  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  ci 
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Ub  mi^y  worlos  were  done,  because  tbey  r^eoted  not,  &c  Eren  so,  Father, 
for  so  It  seemed  good  in  thy  sight  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Fa- 
ther ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither  knowedh  any  man 
the  Faither,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.'* 
John  yi.  44--*46,  ^  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath 
sent  me  draw  him ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day,  &c.  Not  that  any 
man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  which  is  of  God,  he  haUi  seen  the  Father/' 
Chap.  viii.  47,  *'  He  that  is  of  Ood,  heareth  God's  words :  ye  therefore  hear 
them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God."  Chap.  x.  26,  ^  But  ye  believe  not,  be- 
cause you  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you.''  Chap.  xvii.  9 — 13,  ^'  I 
pray  for  them :  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given 
me ;  for  they  are  thine,"  &c.  1  Thes.  v.  9,  ^  For  Grod  has  not  appointed  us 
to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'^  1  Pet  li.  8,  '*  And 
a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  ofience,  even  to  them  which  stumble  at  the 
word,  being  disobedient :  whereunto  also  they  were  appointed."  Jude  i.  4, 
**  For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  who  were  before  of  old  oidained 
to  this  condemnation,  turning  the  erace  of  God  into  lasciviousness."  1  John 
tv.  6,  ^  We  are  of  God..  He  that  knoweth  God,  heareth'  us ;  he  that  is  not  of 
6od,  heareth  not  us.  H^eby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  er- 
ror." Rev.  iiL  8,  ^^  I  know  thy  works :  behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open 
door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it :  for  thou  hast  a  littie  strength,  and  hast  kept  my 
word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name."  Chap.  xx.  12,  15,  ^  And  I  saw  the 
dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God ;  and  the  books  were  opened  :  and 
another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life ;  and  the  dead  were  judged 
out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works. 
And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life,  was  ea;rt  into  the 
lake  of  fire."  Jc^a  xii.  37-— 41,  ^  But  tiiou^  he  had  done  so  many  mirs^les 
before  them,  yet  tliey  believed  not  on  him.  Because  that  Esaias  said,  he  hath 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart,  that  they  should  not  see  with  their 
eyes,  &c.  These  ditngs  said  Esadas,  when  he  saw  his  glory,  and  «pake  of  him." 
Rom.  ix.  6, 7,  8,  11—14,  Ifr— 19,  v.  21—24,  v.  27,  29,  33,  «  Not  as  though 
the  word  of  God  hath  taken  none  effect  For  they  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are 
of  Israel :  neither  because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  childrai : 
but,  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  That  is,  they  which  are  the  children  of 
the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  God ;  but  the  children  of  the  promise  are 
counted  for  the  seed.  For  the  children,  being  not  y tl;  bom,  neither  having  done 
any  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  GoAi  accordingto  election^  might  stand, 
not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth,  it  was  said,  '*  The  elder  shall  s^rve  the 
younger,  &c.  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God  t 
God  forbid.  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but 
of  God  that  showeth  merqr,  fcc  Thou  wilt  sav  then  unto  me,  Why  doth  he 
yet  find  fault  1  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  f  Hath  not  (be  potter  power 
over  the  clay,  of  ihe  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honor,  and  another 
to  dishonor  ?  &c.  Even  us  whom  he  hath  caHed,  not  of  the  Jews  cmly,  but  also 
of  the  Gentiles.  Esaias  ailso  crieth  concerning  Israel,  diough  the  number  of  the 
children  of  hcael  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  shall  be  saved :  and  as 
Esaias  said  befi>re,  except  the  Lord  of  &baoth  had  left  us' a  seed,  we  had  beea 
as  Sodoma,  and  been  made  like  unto  Gomorrha.  As  it  is  written.  Behold,  I  lay 
in  Sion  a  stumbling  stone,  and  a  rock  of  offence :  and  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  shall  not  be  aAamed."  And  chap.  xi.  1 — 6,  v.  7 — 11,  v.  15, 17, 19—23, 
T.  32,  36,  **  I  say  then.  Hath  God  cast  away  his  people  1  God  forbid.  For  I 
alaa  anian  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  &c. 
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£t  en  so  then  at  this  present  time  also  there  is  a  remnant  accordmg  to  the  elec- 
tion of  grace.  And  if  hy  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works :  otherwise  grace 
is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace :  otherwise, 
work  is  no  more  work.  What  then  1  Israd  hath  not  obtain^  that  which  he  seek- 
eth  for ;  but  the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blmded.  God  hath 
given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that  they  should  not  see,  and  ears  that 
they  should  not  hear,  unto  this  day.  Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare,  and  a 
trap,  and  a  stumbling  block,  and  a  recompense  unto  them,  &c.  And  if  some 
of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  grafted 
in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive 
tree ;  thou  wilt  say  then.  The  branches  were  broken  off,  that  I  might  be  ^fted 
in,  &c  And  they  also,  if  they  abide  not  in  imbelief,  shall  be  grafted  m :  for 
God  is  able  to  graft  them  in  again.  For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  un* 
belief,  that  he  mi^ht  have  mercy  upon  alL  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him,  are  all  things :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.     Amen." 

^  36.  All  that  IS  intended  when  we  say  that  God  decrees  all  that  comes  to 
pass^  is,  that  all  events  are  subject  to  the  disposals  of  providence,  or  that  God 
orders  all  things  in  his  providence;  and  that  he  intended  from  eternity  to  order 
all  things  in  providence,  and  intended  to  order  them  as  he  does.  Election  does 
not  signify  only  something  common  to  professing  Christians :  Matth.  zx.  16, 
'^  Many  are  cafled,  but  few  are  chosen,"  Matth.  xxiv.  31,  '*  He  shall  send  forth 
his  angels,  and  gather  tc^ether  his  elect" 

§  37.  God's  foreknowledge  appears  from  this,  that  God  has  foretold  that 
there  should  be  some  good  men,  as  the  Arminians  themselves  allow.  Stebbing^ 
in  his  Treatise  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  237,  second 
edition,  says  as  follows :  '^  So  long  as  a  man  may  be  certain  that  those 
things  will  con(xe  to  pass  which  God  hath  foretold,  he  may  be  certain,  that 
God's  grace  will  prevail  in  multitudes  of  men  before  the  end  of  all  things.  For, 
by  divers  predictions  in  holy  writ  we  are  assured,  that  when  Christ  shall  come 
to  judgment,  there  will  be  some  who  shall  be  changed,  and  put  on  immortality." 

§  38.  The  Scriptures,  in  teaching  us  this  doctrine,  arc  guilty  of  no  hard  im* 
position  on  our  understanding  of  a  doctrine  contrair  to  reason.  If  they  had 
taught  the  contrary  doctrine,  it  would  have  been  much  more  contrary  to  reason, 
and  a  much  greater  temptation  to  persons  of  diligent  and  thorough  consideration, 
to  doubt  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scnpture. 

§  39.  Concerning  the  decreeing  of  son,  see  Acts  iii.  17,  18,  with  Acts  xiiL 
27  :  ^  And  now,  breUiren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also 
your  rulers.  But  those  things  which  God  before  had  showed  by  ihe  mouth  of 
aU  his  prophets,.that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled."— >-*^  For  they 
that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  because  th^  knew  him  not,  nor  yet 
the  voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every  Sabbath  day,  they  have  frilfiUed 
them  in  condemning  him." 

§  40.  It  is  obiected,  that  this  is  a  speculative  point     So  might  they  say, 

(us's  being  the  Iklessiah,  is  a  speculative  pomt 

§  41.  IfGod's  mviting  or  commanding  a  person  to  do  a  thing,  when  he,  m 
his^ decree,  has  ordained  that  it  shall  be  otherwise,  argues  insincerity  in  the 
command  or  mvitation,  the  insincerity  must  be  in  this,  viz.,  that  he  commands  a 
thing  to  be  done,  when  his  end  in  commanding  is  not,  that  the  thing  may  be 
done ;  which  caimot  be  his  end ;  because  he  knows  certainly,  at  the  time  (hat 
he  commands  it,  that  it  will  not  be.  But  it  is  certain  that  God's  commanding 
a  thing  to  be  done,  which  he  certainly  knows  at  the  time  will  not  be  done,  is 
BO  evidence  of  insincerity  in  God  in  commanding.    For  thus  God  commanded 
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Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go :  and  yet  he  knew  he  would  not  obey,  as  he  says 
at  the  same  time  that  he  orders  the  command  to  be  given  him,  Exod.  iii.  18, 19, 
*^  And  thou  shalt  come,  tliou  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  you  shall  say  unto  him.  The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us ; 
and  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days*  joumqr  into  the  wiUerness,  that 
we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God :  and  I  am  sure  that  the  king  of  Egypt 
will  not  let  you  go ;  no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand."  See  also  chap.  iv.  21,  22,  23, 
and  chap.'vii.  1 — 7  ;  see  also  chap.  ix.  16,  compared  with  Rom.  ix.  17. 

§  42.  It  is  impossible  for  an  infinitely  wise  and  eood  being  to  do  otherwise, 
than  to  choose  what  be  sees  on  the  whole  to  be  best  And  certainly  reason 
requires  us  to  suppose,  that  of  all  possible  events  with  respect  to  sin,  and  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  particular  persons,  it  is  better  that  one  of  those 
possible  and  opposite  events  should  come  to  pass  than  another ;  and  therefore, 
an  infinitely  wise  and  good  bein^  must  choose  accordingly.  What  God  per* 
mits,  he  decrees  to  permit  If  it  is  no  blemish  to  God  to  permit  an,  then  it  is 
no  blemish  to  him  to  purpose  or  intend  to  permit  it.  And  if  he  be  omniscient, 
and  does  designedly  permit  that  sin  which  actually  comes  to  pass,  then  he  de- 
signedly permits  that  sin,  knowing,  if  he  permits  it,  it  will  actually  come  to 
pass.  And  this  is  an  effectual  permission,  and  all  that  we  plead  for.  What, 
then,  do  our  adversaries  quarrel  with  us  for  ?  And  why  do  they  pretend  that  we 
charge  God  with  being  the  author  of  sin  1  There  is  a  way  of  drawing  conse* 
quences  from  Scripture,  that  be^  the  question.  As  the  Arminians  say,  there 
are  many  more  texts  plainly  against  election,  than  seem  to  be  for  it,  viz.,  those 
texts  that  represent,  that  eeneral  offers  of  salvation  are  made,  as  though  it  was 
left  to  men's  choice,  whether  they  will  be  saved  or  no.  But  tibat  is  begging  the 
question.  For  the  question  very  much  consists  in  these  things,  wheth^  an  ab- 
solute decree  be  inconsistent  with  man's  liberty,  and  so  with  a  general  offer  of 
salvation,  &c. 

§  43.  Concerning  the  Arminian  notion  of  election,  that  when  the  apostles 
speak  of  election,  they  only  mean  that  by  which  the  professing  Christians  in 
those  days  were  distinguished  from  others,  as  the  nation  of  Israel  of  old  was ; 
this  is  unreasonable,  according  to  thdr  own  principles.  For  if  they  were  elect- 
ed, and  that  was  the  reason  why  they  so  far  embraced  the  gospel,  as  to  become 
Christians  rather  than  others,  then,  on  Arminian  principles,  no  thanks  were  due 
to  them  for  embracing  the  gospel ;  neither  were  others,  who  continued  openly 
to  reject^  the  gospel,  to  blame ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  use  any  means  to  persuade 
any  to  join  with  the  Christian  church  ;  nor  were  any  to  blame  for  not  doing  it, 
or  to  be  praised  for  doing  it,  &c.  Besides,  their  prmciples  render  vain  all  en- 
deavors to  spread  the  gospel.  For  the  gospel  will  certainly  be  spread  to  all 
nations  that  are  elected  ;  and  all  such  shallhave  the  offers  of  the  gospel,  whether 
they  take  any  care  of  the  matter  or  no. 

§  44.  Dr.  Whitby,  to  make  out  his  scheme,  makes  the  word  election  signify 
two  entirely  different  things ;  one,  election  to  a  common  f^th  of  Christianity ; 
another,  a  conditional  election  to  salvation.  But  every  one  must  be  sensible 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  such  shifting  and  varying,  and  turning  mto  all 
shapes,  to  evade  the  force  of  Scripture. 

§  45.  It  is  evident  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  ix.,  has  not  only  respect  to  God's 
sovereignty  in  the  election  and  preterition  of  nations,  because  he  illustrates  his 
meaning  hj  the  instance  of  a  particular  person,  viz.  Pharaoh.  The  exercise  of 
the  sovereignty  that  he  speaks  of,  appears  by  the  express  words  of  the  apostle 
about  vessek  of  mercy  and  vessels  of  wrath,  vessels  of  honor  and  vessels  of 
dishonor.    But  the  vessels  of  mercy,  he  speaks  of  as  prepared  to  glory.     They, 
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it  is  plain,  are  those  that  shall  be  saved,  and  the  veasels  of  wrath  are  those  that 
perish^  He  speaks  of  those  that  shall  be  saved,  v.  27,  **  A  remnant  shall  b€ 
saved."  What  is  there  that  God  does  decree  according  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Arminians  so  as  to  make  it  in  any  measure  consistent  with  itself  t  He  docs 
not  decree  any  of  the  great  events  of  the  world  of  mankind  (which  are  the 
principal  events,  and  those  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated),  because  these 
depend  on  men's  free  will.  He  does  not  absolutely  decree  any  events  wherein 
the  welfare  of  men  is  concerned ;  for  if  he  does,  then  these  thmgs  according  to 
their  scheme  cannot  be  the  subject  of  prayer.  For  according  to  them,  it  is 
absurd  to  sfeek  or  pray  for  things,  which  we  do  not  know  b^jt  that  God  has 
absolutely  decreed  and  fixed  before.  We  do  not  know  but  that  he  has  deter- 
mined absolutely  and  unfrustrably  from  eternity,  that  they  shall  not  be ;  and 
then,  by  their  scheme,  we  cannot  pray  in  faith  for  them.  See  Whitby,  p.  177, 
&c«  And  if  God  does  not  decree  and  order  those  events  beforehand,  then  what 
becomes  of  the  providence  of  God ;  and  what  room  is  there  for  prayer,  if  there 
be  no  jprovidence  7  Prayer  is  shut  out  this  way  also.  According  to^them,  we 
cannot  reasonably  pray  tor  the  accomplishment  of  things  that  are  already  fixed, 
before  oiv  prayers ;  for  then  our  prayers  alter  nothing,  and  what,  say  they,  sig- 
nifies it  for  us  to  pray  ? 

Dr.  Whitby  insists  upon  it,  that  we  cannot  pray  in  faith  for  the  salvation  of 
others,  if  we  do  not  know  that  Christ  died  intentionally  for  their  salvation. 

§  46*  To  Dr.  Whitby's  observation,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  churches,  as 
though  they  were  all  elect,  I  answer,  he  speaks  from  a  judgment  of  charity,  as 
Dr.  Whitby  himself  observes,  p.  460.  God  foreknows  the  elect,  as  God  is  said 
to  know  those  that  are  his  own  sheep  from  strangers ;  as  Christ  is  said  not  to 
know  the  workers  of  iniquity,  that  is,  he  owns  them  not  In  the  same  sense, 
God  13  said  to  know  the  elect  firom  all  eternity ;'  that  is,  he  knew  them  as  a 
man  knows  his  own  things.  He  acknowledged  them  from  eternity.  He  owns 
them  as  his  children.  Keprobates  he  did  not  know ;  they  were  strangers  to 
God  frc«n  all  eternity.  If  Crod  ever  determined^  in  the  general,  that  some  of 
mankmd  should  certainly  be  saved,  and  did  not  leave  it  aUogether  undetermined 
whether  ever  so  much  as  one  soul  of  all  mankind  should  believe  in  Christ ;  it  must 
be  that  he  determined  that  some  particular  persons  should  certainly  believe  in  him. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  has  left  it  undetermined  concerning  this  and  that  and  the 
t>tber  person,  whether  ever  he  should  believe  or  not,  and  so  of  every  particular 
person  in  the  woHd ;  then  there  is  no  necessity  at  all,  that  this  or  Uiat,  or  any 
particular  person  in  the  world,  should  ever  be  saved  bv  Christ,  for  the  matter 
of  any  determination  of  God's.  So  that,  though  God  sent  his  Son  into  the 
World,  yet  the  matter  was  left  altogether  undetermined  by  God,  whether  ever 
any  person  should  be  saved  by  him,  and  there  was  all  this  ado  about  Christ's 
birth,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  sitting  at  God's  right  hand,  when  it 
was  not  as  yet  determined  whether  he  should  ever  save  one  soul,  or  have  any 
mediatorial  kingdom  at  all. 

^  47.  It  is  most  absurd  to  call  such  a  conditional  election  as  they  talk  of,  Wthe 
name  of  election,  seeing  there  is  a  necessary  ccmnection  between  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  eternal  life.  Those  that  believe  in  Christ,  must  be  saved,  according 
to  God's  inviolable  constitution  of  things.  What  nonsense  is  it,  ^erefore,  to 
talk  of  choosing  such  to  life  from  all  eternity  out  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  A 
predestination  of  such  to  life  is  altogether  useless  and  needless.  By  faith  in  one 
that  has  satisfied  for  sin,  the  soul  necessarily  becomes  free  from  sm.  By  faith 
in  one  that  has  bought  eternal  life  tor  them,  they  have,  of  unavoidable  conse* 
quence,  a  right  to  eternal  life.    Now,  what  soise  is  it  to  say,  that  God  from  aD 
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cleniity^  of  his  free  grace,  chose  out  thpae  that  he  foresaw  would  h^ve  op  guilt  of 
8111,  that  they  should  not  he  punished  for  their  guilt,  as  others  were,  \Yben  it  is 
a  eoDtra^tion  to  suppose  that  they  cau  he  puqished  for  their  guilt  when  they 
have  Bonel  For  who  can  lay  any  thing  to  their  charge,  when  it  is  Christ  that 
has  died  t  And  what  do  they  mean  hy  an  election  of  men  to  th^t  which  is,  in 
its  own  nature,  impossible  that  it  should  not  be,  whether  they  are  elected  to  it 
or  no ;  or  by  God's  choosing  them  that  had  a  right  to  eternal  life,  that  they 
should  possess  it  1  )iVhat  sense  is  it  to  say  that  a  creditor  choosies  out  those 
amon^  nis  debtors  to  be  free  from  debt,  that  owe  him  nothing?  But  if  they  say 
that  election  is  only  God's  determination,  in  the  general,  that  all  that  believe 
ahall  be  saved,  in  what  sense  can  this  be  called  election  1  They  ^re  not  perstms 
that  are  here  chosen,  but  mankind  is  divided  into  two  softs,  the  one  believing, 
and  the  other  unbelieving,  and  God  chooses  the  believing  sort.  It  is  not  elec- 
tion of  persons,  but  of  qualifications.  God  does  from  all  eternity  choose  to  be* 
atow  eternal  life  upon  those  that  have  a  right  to  it,  rather  than  upon  those  who 
have  a  right  to  damnation.  Is  this  all  the  election  we  have  an  account  of  in 
Cod's  word  ?  Such  a  thins  as  election  may  well  be  allowed ;  for  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  sovereign  love  is  certain ;  that  is,  love,  not  for  my  excellency, 
but  merely  God's  good  pleasure.  For  whether  it  is  proper  to  say  that  God 
from  all  eternity  loved  the  elect  or  no,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  God  loved  men 
after  the  fell,  while  sinners  and  enemies;  for  God  so  loved  the  world,  th^t  he 

gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die.    This  was  not  for  any  goodness  or  excel* 
incy,  but  mere^  God's  good  pleasure;  for  he  would  not  love  the  fallen 
angels.     J, 

§  48,  Unrist  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  being,  hy  way  of  eminency,  the 
JESect  or  Cbooen  of  God,  Isa.  xliL  1,  "  Behold  mjr  Seryant,  whom  I  uphold, 
mine  Elect  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth."  Luke  xxiii.  35,  <<  If  he  be  the  Christ, 
the  Chosen  of  God."  I  Pet.  ij.  4,  "  A  living  stone,  chosen  of  Grod,  and  pre- 
cious.'* Psal.  Ixxxix.  3,  "  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my  Chosen:"  v.  19, 
^*  I  have  exallted  one  chosen  out  of  the  people."  Hence  those  persons  in  tlie  Old 
Testament,  that  were  the  most  remarkable  types  of  Christ,  were  the  subjects  of 
ft  very  remarkable  election  of  God,  by  which  they  were  designed  t«  some  pei- 
ouliar  honor  of  the  prophetical,  priestly,  or  kingly  office;  So  Moses  was  called 
God's  ohosen»  in  that  wherein  he  was  eminently  a  type  of  Christ,  viz.,  as  a  pro* 
phet  and  ruler,  and  mediator  for  his  people ;  Psal.  cvi.  23,  **  H^d  not  Moses, 
bis  chosen,  stood  before  him  in  the  breach."  So  Aaron  was»  constituted,  high 
^est  by  a  remarkable  election  of  God,  as  in  Numb,  3^vi.  5,  find  3j:vii.  5,  Deut. 
xxi.  5.  So  David  the  king  was  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  election ;  Ps^l 
Ixxviii.  67 — 72,  **  Moreover,  he  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose 
pot  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  chose  thc^  tribe  of  Judah,  the  faomt  Sion  which 
be  loved ;  and  he  built  his  sanctuary  like  hi^h  palaces ;  like  the  earth  which 
he  hath  established  for  ever.  He  chose  David  also  his  servant,  and  took  him 
from  the  sheepfolds,  from  following  the  ewes  great  with  young ;  he  brought 
him  to  feed  Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his  iiSieritance,"  1  Sam.  icvj.  7 — IQ, 
^^  The  Lord  hath  not  chosen  this,  neither  hath  the  Lord  chosen  this ;  the  I^ord 
hath  not  chosen  the^e."  Christ  is  the  chosen  of  God,  both  as  to  his  divine  and 
human  nature.  M  to  hi^  divine  nature,  be  was  chosen  of  Qod,  though  not  to 
finy  addition  to  his  essential  glory  or  real  happiness,  which  is  infinite,  yet  to 
great  declarative  gloiy.  As  he  is  man,  he  is  chosen  of  God  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  real  glory  and  happiness  of  all  creatures.  A$  to  both,  he  is  chosen  of 
God  to  the  office  and  glory  of  the  mediator  between  God  and  men,  and  the 
bead  of  all  the  elect  creation.    His  election^  as  it  respects  his  divine  nature, 
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was  for  his  worthiness  and  excellency  and  infinite  amiableness  in  the  sight  of 
Gody  and  perfect  fitness  for  that  which  God  chose  him  to,  and  his  worthiness 
was  the  ground  of  his  election.  But  his  election,  as  it  respects  his  human  na- 
ture, was  free  and  soverei^,  not  being  for  any  worthiness,  but  his  election  was 
the  foundation  of  his  worthiness.  His  election,  as  he  is  God,  is  a  manife^tion 
of  God^s  infinite  wisdom.  The  wisdom  of  any  being  is  discovered  by  the  wise 
choice  he  makes,  so  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice  when  he  chose  his  eternal  Son,  one  so  fit  upon  all  accounts,  for  the 
office  of  a  mediator,  when  he  only  was  fit,  and  when  he  was  perfectly  and  in- 
finitely fit ;  aM  yet  his  fitness  was  so  difficult  to  be  discerned,  that  none  but 
one  of  infinite  wisdom  could  discover  it.  His  election,  as  he  was  man,  was  a 
manifestation-  of  God^s  sovereignty  and  grace.  Grod  had  determined  to  exalt 
one  of  the  creatures  so  high,  that  he  should  be  one  person  with  God,  and  should 
have  communion  with  God,  and  should  have  glory  in  all  respects  answerable ; 
and  so  should  be  the  head  of  all  other  elect  creatures,  that  they  might  be  united 
to  God  and  glorified  in  him.  And  his  sovereignty  appears  in  the  election  of 
the  man  Jesus,  various  ways.  It  appears  in  choosing  the  species  of  <;reaturesof 
which  he  should  be,  viz.,  the  race  of  mankind,  and  not  the  angels,  the  superior 
species.  God's  sovereignty  also  appears  in  choosing  this  creature  of  the  seed 
of  fallen  creatures  that  were  become  enemies  and  rebels,  abominable,  miserable 
creatures.  It  appears  in  choosing  that  he  should  be  of  such  a  branch  of  man- 
kind, in  selecting  the  posterity  of  David,  a  mean  person  originally,  and  the 
youngest  of  the  family.  And  as  he  was  the  seed  of  the  woman,  so  his  sove- 
reignty appears  in  his  being  the  seed  of  such  particular  women ;  ys  of  Leah, 
the  uncomely  wife  of  Jacob,  whom  her  husband  had  not  chosen ;  and  Tamar, 
a  Canaanitess,  and  a  harlot ;  and  Rahab  a  harlot ;  and  Ruth  a  Moabitess ;  and 
of  Bathsheba,  one  that  had  committed  adultery,  and  as  he  was  the  seed  of  many  a 
mean  person.  And  his  sovereignty  appears  in  the  dioice  of  that  individual 
female  of  whom  Christ  was  born. 

It  was  owing  to  this  election  of  God,  that  the  man  Jesus  was  not  one  of  the 
corrupt  race  of  mankind,  so  that  his  freedom  from  sin  and  damnation  is  owing  to 
the  free,  sovereign,  electing  love  of  Grod  in  him,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  elect 
men.  All  holiness,  all  obedience  and  good  world;,  and  perseverance  in  him, 
was  owing  to  the  electing  love  of  God,  as  well  as  in  his  elect  members.  And 
80  his  freedom  from  eternal  damnation  was  owing  to  the  free,  electing  love  of 
God  another  way,  viz.,  as  it  was  owing  to  God^s  electing  love  to  him  and  his 
members,  but  to  him  in  the  first  place,  that  he  did  not  fail  in  that  great  and 
difficult  work  that  he  undertook ;  that  he  did  not  fail  under  his  extreme  suflTer- 
ings,  and  so  eternally  continue  under  them.  For  if  he  had  failed ;  if  his  cour- 
age, resolution  and  love  had  been  oont)uered  by  his  sufferhigs,  he  never  could 
have  been  deUvered  from  them ;  for  then  he  would  have  failed  in  his  obedience 
to  6od,  and  his  love  to  God  failing,  and  being  overcome  by  sufferings,  these 
$ufferings  would  have  failed  of  the  nature  of  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  Gkxl, 
and  the  infinite  value  of  his  sufferings  would  have  failed,  ap4  so  must  be  made 
up  in  infinite  duration,  to  atone  for  his  own  deficiency.  But  OoJ  having  chosen 
Christy  he  could  not  fail  in  this  work,  and  so  was  delivered  from  his  sufferings^ 
from  the  eternity  of  them,  by  the  electing  love  of  God.  Justification  and  glori* 
fication  were  firuits  of  God's  foreknowledge  and  predestination  i«»  hun,  as  well 
as  in  his  elect  members. 

So  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  has  the  eternal,  electing  love  ef  (Vd  to  him, 
to  contemplate  and  admire,  and  to  delight  and  rejoice  his  heart,  a3  rf'  hi«  elect 
members  have.  He  has  it  before  him  as  others  have,  eternally  to  praise  God  ^  his 
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free  and  sovereign  election  of  him,  and  to  ascribe  the  praise  of  bis  freedom  from 
eternal  damnation  (which  he,  with  his  elect  members,  beholds,  and  has  had  a 
sense  of)  far  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  so  has  more  cause  of  joy  and  praise  for  his 
deliverance  from  it),  and  the  praise  of  the  glory  he  possesses,  to  that  election.  This 
election  is  not  for  Christ^s  works  or  worSiiness,  for  all  his  works  and  worthiness 
are  the  fruits  of  it  Grod  had  power  over  this  seed  of  the  woman,  to  make  it 
either  a  vessel  to  honor  or  dishonor,  as  he  had  over  the  rest 

Christ  is,  by  way  of  eminency,  called  The  Elect  of  God.  For  though  other 
elect  men  are  by  election  distinguished  from  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  yet 
they,  in  their  election,  have  that  which  is  common  to  thousands  and  millions ; 
and  though  the  elect  angels  are  distinguished  by  election  from  the  angels  that 
fell,  yet  they  are  chosen  among  myriads  of  others ;  but  this  man,  by  his  election, 
*  is  vastly  distinguished  from  all  other  creatures  in  heaven  or  earth ;  and  Christ, 
in  his  election,  is  the  head  of  election,  and  the  pattern  of  all  other  election.  Christ 
is  the  head  of  all  elect  creatures ;  and  both  angels  and  men  are  chosen  in  him  in 
some  sense,  i.  a,  chosen  to  be  in  him.  All  elect  men  are  said  to  be  chosen  in 
Christ,  Eph.  i.  4.  Election  contains  two  things,  viz.,  foreknowledge  and  predes- 
tination, which  are  distinguished  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Romans.  The  one  is 
choosing  persons  to  be  God'i^,  which  is  a  foreknowing  of  them ;  and  the  other, 
a  destinmg  them  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  both  in  holiness  and 
blessedness.  The  elect  are  chosen  in  him,  with  respect  to  those  two,  in  senses 
somewhat  diverse.  With  respect  to  foreknowledge  or  foreknowing,  we  are 
chosen  in  him  as  God  chose  us,  to  be  actually  his  in  this  way,  viz.,  by  bein^  m 
Christ,  or  being  members  of  his  Son.  This  is  the  way  that  God  determined  we 
should  actually  become  his.  God  chose  Christ,  and  gave  his  elect  people  to  him ; 
and  so,  looking  on  them  as  his,  owned  them  for  his  own.  But  by  predestination, 
which  is  consequent  on  his  foreknowledge,  we  are  elected  in  Chnst,  as  we  are 
elected  in  his  election.  For  God  having  in  foreknowledge  given  us  to  Christ,  he 
thenceforward  beheld  us  as  members  and  parts  of  him  ;  and  so  ordaining  the 
head  to  glory,  he  there  in  ordained  the  members  to  glory.  In  destining  Christ 
to  eternal  life,  he  destined  all  parts  of  Christ  to  it  also.  So  that  we  are  appointed 
to  eternal  life  in  Christ,  being  in  Christ,  his  members  from  eternity.  In  his 
being  appointed  to  life,  we  are  appointed  to  life.  So  Christ's  election  is 
the  foundation  of  ours,  as  much  as  his  justification  and  glorification  are  the 
foundation  of  ours.  By  election  in  Scnpture  is  sometimes  meant  this  latter 
part,  viz.,  destination  to  conformity  to  Christ  in  life  and  glory,  as  2  Thess.  iL 
13,  "  God  from  the  beginning  hath  chosen  you  to  salvation."  And  it  seems 
to  be  spoken  of  in  this  sense  chiefly,  in  Eph.  i.  3,  4,  5,  "  Who  hath  blessed  us 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ,  according  as  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and 
without  blame  before  him  in  love ;  having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  ol 
children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will.*^ 
6  49.  2  Thess.  il  13,  "  But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  always  to  God  for 
you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen 
you  to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth." 
Concerning  this  Scripture  I  observe  the  following  things :  1.  The  word  transla* 
ted  chosen  is  a  word  that  signifies  to  choose  or  pick  out  from  many  others.  2. 
That  this  choosing  is  given  as  a  reason  why  those  differ  from  others  that  believe 
not  the  truth,  bat  have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  as  an  instance  of  the  distin- 
guishing grace  of  God ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  mentions  their  being  chosen, 
flieir  election,  as  the  ground  of  their  sanctification  by  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the 
truth.    3.  The  apostle  speaks  of  their  being  chosen  to  salvation,  as  a  ground 
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of  their  perseverance,  or  the  reason  why  they  never  shall  fall  away,  as  others 
»poken  of  before,  whereby  they  failed  of  salvation.  See  the  preceding  verses. 
Compare  Heb.  vi.  9.    4.  They  are  spoken  of  as  thus  chosen  from  the  beginning. 

That  place,  Matth*  xx.  21^-33,  ^'  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons  mav  sit, 
one  on  thy  right  himd,  and  the  other  on  thy  left,  in  thy  kingdom ; — it  shall  be 
given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father,"  affords  an  invincible  ar- 
gument for  particular,  personal  predestination. 

It  is  an  evidence  that  the  apostle,  in  chap.  ix.  of  Romans,  has  not  respect 
solely  to  an  election  and  dereliction  of  nations  or  public  societies,  that  one  in- 
stance which  he  produces  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  he  sa^s,  is  the  derelio^ 
tion  of  a  particular  person,  even  Pharaoh,  Rom.  ix.  17.  So  it  is  an  instance  of 
God's  mercy  to  a  particular  person,  even  Moses.  When  he  says  to  Moses,  "  I 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  will  have  compassion  on  whom 
I  will  have  compassion,"  &c.,  the  words  cited  were  used  by  God  on  occasion 
of,  and  with  relation  to  his  mercy  to,  a  particular  person,  even  Moses ;  see 
Exod.  xxxiii.  19.  And  the  language  in  that  verse  and  the  next,  is  suit^  to 
particular  persons ;  as,  verses  16  and  18,  and  verses  22,  24.  And  the  apostle 
shows  plainly,  verses  27,  29,  that  it  is  not  an  election  of  nations  or  public  so^ 
cieties,  but  a  distinction  of  some  particular  persons  from  others  of  the  same  so* 
ciety ;  as  it  was  a  distinction  of  particular  persons,  in  preserving  some,  when 
others  were  detroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  armies ;  and  in  returning  some  from 
captivit]^,  and  leaving  others.  This  was  not  a  showing  of  mercy  to  one  public 
society  in  distinction  from  another.  So  in  chap.  x.  4,  5,  where  the  apostle 
plainly  continues  to  ^eak  of  the  same  election,  it  was  not  by  a  national  election, 
or  election  of  any  public  society,  that  Grod  distinguished  the  seven  thousand  that 
he  had  reserved,  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Bnal. 

John  vi.  27,  ^  All  that  the  Father  hath  given  me  shall  come  to  me.  And 
this  is  the  Father's  will  which  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  I 
should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day."*-*^^  What  is  this 
being  ^iven  to  Christ  to  be  raised  up  again  to  everlasting  life,  but  the  election 
of  particular  persons  to  salvation  ?  And  since  it  is  the  Father's  will,  that  of  all 
that  he  has  given  to  Christ,  he  should  lose  nothing ;  this  election  must  be  so 
absolute  as  to  insure  their  salvation."     Greenes  Friendly  Conferences. 

It  is  plainljT  and  abundantly  taught  m  Scripture,  that  election  is  not  of 
works ;  Kom.  ix.  11,  ^  That  the  pui^)ose  of  God  according  to  election  might 
stand,  not  qfworksy  but  of  him  that  calletL'*  Verse  11,  '^Neither  of  them 
having  done  either  good  or  m^."  And  Rom.  xi.  5,  6,  "  Cven  so  at  this  present 
time  also,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by 
grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works:  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  ii 
it  be  of  works,  then  it  is  no  more  grace :  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work.'* 
2  Tim.  L  9, "  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  auordr^ 
ii^  to  our  worksy  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  brfore  the  world  began." 

How  invincible  a  proof  of  the  Calvinistical  doctrine  of  dection  i^  that 
place  in  Rom.  xi.  5,  ^  Even  so  then  at  this  present  time  also,  there  is  a  rem* 
nant  according  to  the  election  of  grace."  Dr.  Doddridge  observes  upon  it,  that 
some  explain  this  of  having  chosen  grace,  i.  e.,  the  gospd.  But  that  turn  is  very 
unnatural,  and  neither  suits  the  phrase,  nor  the  connection  vfiih  the  former  clause, 
or  with  the  next  verse,  where  the  apostle  comments  on  his  own  words. 

§  50.  If  God  does  not  some  way  in  his  providence,  and  so  in  his  predeter- 
tninations,  order  what  the  volitions  of  men  shall  be,  he  would  be  as  dependeni 
in  governing  the  world,  as  a  skilful  mariner  is  in  governing  his  ship,  in  passing 
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<yrer  a  tarbaleDt,  tempestuous  ocean,  where  he  meets  eonstantly,  and  through  the 
ivhole  Yoyage,  with  things  that  agitate  the  ship,  have  great  influence  on  the  mo- 
tk>D8  of  it,  and  are  so  cross  and  grievous  to  him,  that  he  is  obliged  to  accommo* 
date  himself  in  the  best  manner  that  he  can.  He  meets  with  cross  winds,  violent 
tempests,  strong  currents,  and  great  opposition  from  enemies ;  none  of  which 
things  he  has  the  disposal  of,  but  is  forced  to  suffer.  He  only  guides  the  ship, 
and,  by  his  skill,  turns  that  hither  and  thither,  and  steers  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  avoid  dangers,  as  well  as  the  case  will  allow. 

§  51.  As  to  that  objection  against  the  election  which  the  apostle  speaks  of 
in  his  epistles,  as  an  election  by  which  such  should  be  distinguished  as  should 
certainly  be  saved  at  last,  viz.,  thut  many  of  those  whom  the  apostle  calls  elect, 
chosen  m  Christ,  &c,  actually  turned  apostates :  what  Dr.  Doddridge  observes 
in  his  note  on  Eph.  i.  4,  may  be  a  sufficient  answer.  ''  The  apostle  speaks  of 
whole  societies  in  general  as  consisting  of  saints  and  believers,  because  this 
was  the  predominant  character ;  and  he  had  reason,  in  the  jjud^ent  of  chari- 
ty, to  believe  the  greater  part  were  such.  Compare  Phil.  i.  7.  Nor  did 
he  always  judge  it  necessary  to  make  exceptions  in  reference  to  a  few  hypocrites 
who  had  crept  in  among  them,  any  more  than  Christ  judged  it  so,  to  speak  of 
Judas  as  excluded,  when  he  mentions  the  twelve  thrones'  of  judgment  on  which 
the  apostles  should  sit''    Matth.  xix.  28. 

^  62.  Many  have  a  notion  concerning  some  things  in  religion,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, concerning  predestmation,  that  if  they  be  the  truth,  yet  it  is  not  b^ 
that  they  should  be  known.  But  many  reasons  may  be  ofi(ered  against  this 
notion. 

§  63.  What  the  devil  did  to  afflict  Job,  was  the  exercise  and  fruit  of  his 
devilish  disposition,  and  his  acts  therein  were  devilish.  And  yet  it  is  most  ap* 
parent,  that  those  acts  and  effects  of  the  devil  towards  Job,  were  appointed  by 
infinite  wisdom  for  holy  enc^s;  but  not  accomplished  by  God  any  otherwise  than 
by  permission. 

§  54.  There  were  many  absolute  promises  of  old,  that  salvation  should 
actually  be  accompli^ed,  and  that  it  should  be  of  great  extent,  or  extending  to 
great  multitudes  of  mankind ;  as,  that  '*  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise 
the  serpent's  head."  ''  In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed."  Psalm  xxii.  30,  **  A  seed  shall  serve  him^  and  it  shall  be  accounted 
to  the  Lord  for  a  generation."  ba.  liii.  10,  ^'  He  shall  see  his  seed."  Psalm 
ti.  6,  **  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,"  &c 
Pealm  ex.,  ^'  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  th^  footstool." 
^  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power ;"  and  mnumerable 
others.  And  if  there  were  ateolute  promises  of  this,  then  there  were  absolute 
purposes  of  it ;  for  that  which  is  sincerely,  absolutely  promised,  is  with  an  ah* 
solute  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  promise.  But  how  can  it  be.  devised,  that  there 
riiould  be  an  absolute,  determinate,  infallible,  unchangeable  purpose,  that  Christ 
should  actually  save  vast  multitudes  of  mankind;  and  yet  it  be  not  absolutely 
pirposed  that  he  should  save  any  one  single  person,  but  that  with  regard  to  every 
mdividual  soul,  this  was  left  undetermined  by  Grod,  to  be  determined  by  man's 
contingent  will,  whidi  might  determine  for  salvation,  or  against  it,  ihere  being 
nothing  to  render  it  impossible  concerning  any  one,  that  his  will  would  not 
finally  determine  against  it  ?  Observe,  these  prophecies  are  not  merely  predic- 
tions, but  are  of  the  nature  of  promises,  and  are  often  so  called: — ^*  Which  he 
hath  promised  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began," 
fcc.  God  takes  care  to  fulfil  his  own  promises ;  but,  according  to  this  scheme, 
it  is  not  Ood  that  fulfils  these  promises^  but  men,  left  to  themselves,  to  Hxeii 
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contiDgent  wills,  fulfil  tfaeoL    Man's  will,  which  God  does  not  determine,  de- 
termines itself  in  exclusion  of  God. 

AU  the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amen,  and  God  himself  makes  them  so 
to  be ;  he  takes  care  of  that  matter. 

§  55.  Concernmgthat  grand  objection,  that  this  doctrine  supposes  partiality 
m  God,  and  is  very  dishonorable  to  him,  being  quite  contrary  to  God's  exten- 
sive and  xmiversal  benevolence  to  his  creatures;  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
Arminian  notions  and  principles  in  this  matter,  lead  directly  to  Deism ;  and  that 
on  these  principles,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  answer  Tindal's  objections  against 
revealed  religion,  especially  in  his  14th  chapter.  Besides  unjustifiable  partiality 
is  not  imputable  to  a  sovereign  distributing  his  favors,  though  ever  so  unequally, 
unless  it  be  done  unwisely,  and  so  as  to  infringe  the  common  good. 

^  56.  God  has  regard  to  conditions  in  his  decrees,  as  he  has  regard  to  a 
wise  order  and  connection  of  tlungs.  Such  is  his  wisdom  in  his -decrees,  and  all 
his  acts  and  operations,  that  if  it  were  not  for  wise  connection  that  is  regarded, 
many  things  would  not  be  decreed.  One  part  of  the  wise  ^stem  of  events 
would  not  nave  been  decreed,  unless  the  other  parts  had  been  decreed,  &c. 

§  57.  God  in  the  decree  of  election  is  justly  to  be  considered  as  decreeing 
the  creature's  eternal  happiness,  antecedently  to  any  foresight  of  good  works, 
in  a  sense  wherein  he  does  not  in  reprobation  decree  the  creature's  eternal 
misery,  antecedently  to  any  foresight  of  sin ;  because  the  being  of  sin  is  sup- 
posed in  the  first  place  in  order  to  the  decree  of  reprobation,  which  is,  that  God 
will  glorify  his  vindictive  justice ;  and  the  veiy  notion  of  revenging  justice, 
simply  considered,  supposes  a  fault  to  be  revenged.  But  faith  and  good  works 
are  not  supposed  in  the  first  place  in  order  to  the  decree  of  election.  The  first 
'Am^  in  order  in  this  decree  are,  that  God  will  communicate  his  happiness,  and 
glonfy  his  grace  f  for  these  two  seem  to  be  co-ordinate) ;  but  in  neither  of  these 
are  faith  and  gooa  works  supposed.  For  when  God  decrees,  and  seeks  to  com- 
municate his  own  happiness  in  the  creature's  happiness,  the  notion  of  this,  sim- 
ply considered,  supposes  or  implies  nothing  of  faith  or  eood  works ;  nor  does 
the  notion  of  grace,  in  itself,  suppose  any  such  thing.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  from  the  very  nature  of  grace,  or  God's  communicativeness  of  his  own 
happiness,  that  there  must  be  faith  and  good  works.  This  is  only  a  certain 
way  of  the  appointment  of  God's  wisdom,  wherein  he  will  bring  men  to  partake 
of  his  grace.  But  yet  God  is  far  from  having  decreed  damnation  from  a  fore- 
sight of  evil  works,  in  the  sense  of  the  Arminians,  as  if  God  in  this  decree  did 
properly  depend  on  the  creature's  sinful  act,  as  an  event,  the  coming  io  pass  of 
which  primarily  depends  on  the  creature's  determination ;  so  that  the  creature's 
determination  m  this  decree  ma)r  properly  be  looked  upon  as  antecedent  to 
God's  determination,  and  on  which  his  determination  is  consequent  and  de- 
pendent 

§  58.  What  divines  intend  by  prior  and  posterior  in  the  affair  of  God's  de- 
crees, is  not  that  one  is  before  another  in  the  order  of  time,  for  all  are  from 
eternity ;  but  that  we  mast  conceive  the  view  or  consideration  of  one  decree  to 
be  before  another,  inasmuch  as  God  decrees  one  thing  out  of  respect  to  another 
decree  that  he  has  made  ;  so  that  one  decree  must  be  conceived  of  as  in  some 
sort  to  be  the  ground  of  another,  or  that  God  decrees  one  because  of  another ; 
or  that  he  would  not  have  decreed  one,  had  he  not  decreed  that  other.  Now 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  divine  decrees  may  be  said  to  be  in  this  sense  prior 
one  to  another.  1.  When  one  thing  decreed  is  the  end  of  another,  this  must  in 
some  respect  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  that  other.  The  good  to  be  obtained 
is  in  some  respect  prior,  in  the  consideration  of  hkn  who  decrees  and  disposes. 
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to  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  5^  When  one  thing  decreed  is  the  ground  on 
whidi  the  disposer  goes,  in  seeking  such  an  end  by  another  thing  decreed,  as 
being  the  foundation  of  the  capableness  or  fitness  that  there  is  in  that  other 
thing  decreed  to  obtain  such  an  end.  Thus  the  sinfulness  of  the  reprobate 
is  the  ground  on  which  God  goes  in  determining  to  glorify  his  justice  in  the 
punishment  of  his  sinfulness;  because  his  sinfulness  is  the  foundation  of  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  that  end  by  such  means.  His  having  sin  is  the  founda- 
tion of  both  the  fitness  and  possibility  of  justice  being  glorified  in  the  punish- 
ment of  his  ^,  and  therefore  the  consideration  of  the  being  of  sin  in  the  sub- 
ject, must  in  some  respect  be  prior  in  the  mind  of  the  disposer,  to  the  determi- 
nation to  elorify  his  justice  in  the  punishment  of  sin.  For  the  disposer  must 
first  consider  the  capableness  and  aptness  of  such  means  for  such  an  end,  before 
he  determines  th^n  to  such  an  end. 

Thus  God  must  be  conceived  of,  as  first  considering  Adonibezek's  cruelty  in 
cutting  off  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  of  threescore  and  ten  kings,  as  that  which 
was  to  be  before  he  decreed  to  glorify  his  justice  in  punishing  that  cruelty  by 
the  cutting  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes.  For  God,  in  this  last  decree,  has 
respect  to  the  fitness  and  aptness  of  his  thumbs  and  great  toes  being  cut  off  to 
glorify  his  justice.  But  this  aptness  depends  on  the  nature  of  that  sin  that  was 
punished.  Therefore  the  disposer,  in  fixing  on  those  means  for  this  end,  must 
be  conceived  of  as  having  that  sin  in  view.  Not  only  must  God  be  conceived 
of  as  having  some  end  in  consideration,  before  he  determines  the  means  in  or-p 
der  to  that  end,  but  he  must  also  be  conceived  of  as  having  a  consideration  of 
the  capableness  or  aptness  of  the  means  to  obtain  the  end  before  he  fixes  on  the 
means.  Both  these,  in  different  respects,  may  be  said  to  be  prior  to  the  means 
decreed  to  such  an  end  in  the  mind  of  the  disposer.  Both,  in  different  respects, 
are  the  ground  or  reason  of  appointment  of  the  means.  The  end  is  the  ground 
or  reason  of  the  appointment  of  the  means ;  and  also  the  capacity  and  fitness  of 
the  means  to  the  end,  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  this  appointment  to  such  an 
end.  So  both  the  sin  of  the  reprobate,  and  also  the  glory  of  divine  justice, 
may  properly  be  said  to  be  before  the  decree  of  damning  the  reprobate.  The 
decree  of  damnation  may  properly  be  said,  in  different  respects,  to  be  because 
of  both  these ;  and  that  God  would  not  have  decreed  the  damnation  of  the 
sinner,  had  it  not  been  for  the  respect  he  had  both  to  the  one  and  the  other. 
Both  may  properly  be  considered  as  the  ground  of  the  decree  of  damnation. 
The  view  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  reprobate  must  be  in  some  respect  prior  in  the 
decree,  to  God's  decree  to  glorify  his  justice  in  punishing  their  sinfulness.  Be- 
cause smfulness  is  necessarily  supposed  as  already  existing  in  the  decree  of 
jnmishing  sinfulness,  and  the  decree  of  damnation  being  posterior  to  the  con- 
sideratbn  of  the  sin  of  men  in  this  latter  respect,  clears  Uod  of  any  injustice  in 
such  a  decree.  That  which  stands  in  the  place  of  the  ultimate  end  in  a  decree, 
i.  e.,  that  which  is  a  mere  end,  and  not  a  means  to  any  thing  further  or  higher, 
viz.,  the  fining  forth  of  God's  glory,  and  the  communication  of  his  goodness, 
must  indeed  be  considered  as  prior,  in  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Dispo- 
ser, to  every  thing  excepting  the  mere  possibility  of  it.  But  this  must  in  some 
respects  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  that,  because  possibilibr  is  necessariljr  sup- 
posed in  his  decree.  But  if  we  descend  lower  than  the  highest  end  ;  if  we 
come  down  to  other  events  decreed,  that  be  not  mere  ends,  but  means  to 
obtain  that  end,  then  we  must  necessarily  bring  in  more  thmgs,  as  in  some  re- 
spect prior,  in  the  same  manner  as  mere  possibility  is  m  this  highest  decree. 
Because  more  things  must  necessarily  be  supposed  or  considered  as  existing  in 
(he  decree,  in  order  that  those  things  which  are  decreed  may  reach  the  end  for 
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viiich  they  afe  decreed  More  things  must  be  supposed  in  order  to  a  possibility 
of  these  things  taking  place  as  siSbordinate  to  their  end ;  and  therefore  they 
ntand  in  the  same  place,  in  these  lower  decrees,  as  absolute  posdbility  does  in 
the  decree  of  the  highest  end.  The  vindictive  justice  of  God  is  not  to  be  cod- 
»dered  as  a  mere  or  ultitnete  end,  but  as  a  means  to  that  end*  Indeed,  God's 
glorifymg  his  justice,  or  rather  his  e}orifying  his  bdliaess  and  ^eatness,  has 
the  |>lace  of  a  mere  and  ultimate  end  But  his  glorifying  his  justice  in  punish- 
ing sin  (or  in  exercudng  vindictive  justice,  which  is  the  same),  is  not  to  oe  con^ 
sidered  as  a  mere  end,  but  a  certain  way  or  means  of  obtaining  an  end.  Vis* 
dictive  justice  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  certain,  distinct  attribute  to  be 

Slofified,  but  as  a  certain  wav  and  means  for  the  glorifying  an  attribute.  Every 
istinct  way  of  God's  gloruyipg  or  exercising  an  attribute,  might  as  well  be 
called  a  distinct  attribute  as  this.  It  is  but  giving  a  distinct  name  to  it,  and  so 
we  mi^ht  multiply  attributes  without  end.  The  considering  of  the  glorifying  of 
vindictive  justice  as  a  mere  end,  has  led  to  great  miarepreseBtationfi;,  and  undue 
and  unhappy  expressions  about  the  decree  of  reprobation.  Hence  the  glorify* 
ing  of  God's  vindictive  justice  on  such  particular  peisons,  has  been  considered 
as  altogether  prior  in  the  decree  to  their  sinfulness,  yea,  to  their  very  bdn^ 
Whereas  it  being  only  a  means  to  an  end,  those  thm^  that  are  necessarily 
presupposed,  in  order  to  the  fitness  and  posidbility  of  this  means  of  obtaining 
the  end,  must  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  it 

Hence  God's  decree  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  reprobate  is  not  to  be 
conceived  of  as  prior  to  the  faU,  yea,  and  to  ttie  very  beins  of  the  persons,  as  the 
decree  of  the  eternal  gloiy  of  the  elect  is.  For  God's  giorifyin(^  his  love,  and 
communicating  his  goodn^  stands  in  the  place  of  a  mere  or  ultimate  end,-  and 
therefore  is  pnor  in  the  mind  of  the  eternal  disposer  to  the  veiy  being  of  the 
subject,  amd  to  every  thing  but  mere  possibility.  The  goodness  of  God  gives 
the  being  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  does  not  presuppose  iL 
Indeed,  the  glorifying  of  God's  mercy,  as  it  presupposes  the  subject  to  be 
miserable,  and  the  glorifying  his  grace,  as  it  presupposes  the  sulject  to  be  sinful, 
unworthy  and  ill-descrving,  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  ultimate  ends,  but  only 
as  certam  ways  and  means  for  the  glorifying  the  exceeding  abundance  and 
overflowing  fulness  of  God's  goodness  and  love ;  therdbre  these  decrees  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  prior  to  the  decree  of  the  being  and  permission  o(  the 
fall  of  the  subject  And  the  decree  of  election,  as  it  implies  a  decree  of  glori- 
fying God's  mercy  and  grace,  considers  men  as  being  cursed  and  fallen ;  because 
the  very  notion  of  such  a  decree  supposes  sin  ar^  misery.  Hence  we  may 
learn,  how  much  in  the  decree  of  predestination  is  to  be  considered  as  prior  to 
the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  how  much  as  posterior ;  viz.,  that  God's  decree 
to  glorify  bis  love  and  communicate  his  goodness,  and  to  glorify  his  greatness 
and  helsness,  is  to  be  considered  as  prior  to  creation  and  the  fell  of  man.  And 
because  the  glory  of  God's  love,  and  the  coBtfaumeation  of  his  goodness  neces* 
sarily  imply  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  give  both  £eir  bein^  and 
happiness ;  hence  the  design  to  comnnmicate  and  glorify  his  goodness  and  lome 
•eternally  to  a  certain  number,  is  to  be  conside'ed  as  prior,  in  both  those  men- 
tioned respects,  to  Iheir  being  and  f alL  For  such  a  des^,  in  the  notion  of  it; 
presupposes  neither.  But  nothing  in  the  decree  of  reprobation  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  antecedent  in  one  of  those  respects  to  man's  being  and  fall  ^  but  only 
that  general  decree  that  God  will  glorify  his  justice,  or  rather  his  holiness  and 
greatness,  which  supposes  neither  Sieir  being  nor  sinfulness.  But  whatsoever 
tiiere  is  in  this  decree  of  evil  to  particular  subjects,  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
consequent  on  the  decree  of  :flidr  creation,  and  penEUzaBion  of  their  ialL    And 
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indeedj  allhoiigh  all  that  is  in  the  decree  of  election,  all  that  respects  good  to 
the  subjects,  be  not  posterior  to  the  being  and  fall  of  men,  yet  both  the  decree 
of  election  and  rqection  or  reprobation,  as  so  styled,  must  be  considered  as  con- 
sequent on  the  decrees  concerning  the  creation  and  fell.  For  both  these  decrees 
have  respect  to  that  distinction  or  discrimination  that  is  afterwards  actually  made 
amongst  men  in  pursuance  of  these  decrees.  Hence  effectual  calling,  bemg  the 
proper  execution  of  election,  is  sometimes  in  Scripture  called  election ;  and  the 
rejection  of  men  in  time  is  called  reprobation.  Therefore  the  decrees  of  election 
and  reprobation  must  be  looked  upon  as  beginning  there,  where  the  actual 
distinction  begins,  because  distinction  is  impli^  in  the  notion  of  those  decrees. 
And  therefore,  whatsoever  is  prior  to  tliis  actual  distinction,  the  foresight  of  it, 
and  decree  concerninff  it,  or  that  state  that  was  common,  or  wherein  they  were 
\mdislinguished,  the  foresight  of  that,  or  decree  concerning  it,  must  be  consi- 
dered, in  some  respect,  as  prior  to  the  decree  concemmg  the  distinction. 
Because  all  that  is  before  is  isupposed  or  looked  upon  as  already  put  in  the 
decree.  For  that  is  the  decree,  viz.,  to  make  such  a  distinction  between  those 
that  were  before  in  such  a  common  state.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  Scrip- 
ture representations  of  those  decrees,  John  xv.  19  :  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  world, 
but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.'*  See 
also  Ezek.  xvi.  1 — 8. 

The  decrees  of  God  must  be  conceived  of  in  the  same  order,  and  as  antece- 
dent to,  and  consequent  on  one  another,  in  the  same  manner,  as  God's  acts  in 
the  execution  of  those  decrees.  If  this  will  not  hold,  with  regard  to  those 
things  that  are  the  effects  of  those  acts,  yet  certainly  it  will  hold  with  respect  to 
the  acts  themselves.  They  depend  on  one  another,  and  are  grounded  on  one 
another,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  decrees  that  these  are  the  execution  of,  and 
in  no  other.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  decrees  of  God  are  no  other  than  his 
eternal  doing  what  is  done,  acted  or  executed  by  him  in  time.  On  the  one 
hand,  God's  acts  themselves,  in  executing,  can  be  conceived  of  no  otherwise, 
than  as  decrees  for  a  present  effect.  They  are  adts  of  God's  will.  God  brings 
things  to  pass  Only  by  acts  of  his  will.  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done.  His  will 
says,  let  it  be,  and  it  is.  And  this  act  of  his  will  that  now  is,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  really  different  from  that  act  of  will  that  was  in  him  before,  and  from 
eternity,  in  decreeing  that  this  thing  should  be  at  this  time.  It  differs  only 
relative>f .  Here  is  no  new  act  of  the  will  in  God,  but  only  the  same  acts  of , 
God's  will,  which  before,  because  the  time  was  not  come,  respected  future  time ; 
and  so  were  called  decrees.  But  n^w  the  time  being  come,  they  respect  present 
time,  and  so  are  not  called  by  us  decrees,  but  acts  executing  decrees.  Yet  they 
are  evidenfly  the  same  acts  in  "God.  Therefore  those  acts,  in  executing,  must 
certainly  be  conceived  of  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  dependence,  as 
the  decrees  themselves.  It  may  be  in  some  measure  illustrated  by  this; — The 
decree  of  God  or  ihe  will  of  Ood  decreeing  events,  may  be  represented  as  a 
straight  line  of  infinite  length,  that  runs  through  all  past  eternity,  and  terminates 
in  the  event.  The  last  point  in  the  line,  is  the  act  of  God's  will  in  bringing  the 
event  to  pass,  and  does  not  at  all  differ  from  all  the  other  points  throughout  the 
infmite  length  of  the  line,  in  any  other  respect  but  this,  that  this  last  point  is 
next  to  the  event.  This  line  may  be  represented  as  in  motion,  but  yet  always 
kept  parallel  to  itself.  The  hither  end  of  the  line,  by  its  motion,  describes  events 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come  to  pass ;  or  at  least  represents  God's  acts  in 
bringing  the  events  to  pass,  in  their  order  and  mutual  dependence,  antecedence 
and  consequence.  By  the  motion  of  all  the  other  points  of  the  line,  before  the- 
cvent  or  end  of  ihe  line,  in  the  whole  infinite  length  of  it,  are  represented  the 
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decrees  in  their  order ;  which,  because  the  line  in  all  its  motions  is  kept  paralld 
to  itself,  is  exactly  the  same  \?ith  the  order  of  the  motions  of  the  last  point 
For  the  motion  of  ever^  point  of  the  whole  line,  is  in  all  rejects,  just  like  the 
motion  of  that  last  pomt  wherein  the  line  termmates'  in  the  event ;  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  motion  of  eveiy  point,  are  in  every  respect  precisely  in  the 
same  order.  And  the  maxim,  that  what  is  first  in  intention,  is  last  in  execution, 
does  not  in  the  least  concern  this  matter.  For,  bv  last  in  execution,  is  meant 
only  last  in  order  of  time,  without  any  respect  to  the  priority  or  posteriority  that 
we  are  speaking  of;  and  it  does  not  at  all  hinder,  but  that  in  God^s  acts,  in 
executing  his  decrees,  one  act  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  another  act,  in  the 
same  manner  precisely  as  the  decree  that  related  to  it  was  the  ground  or  reason 
of  the  other  decree.  The  absolute  independence  of  God,  no  more  ar^es 
against  some  of  God's  decrees  bein^  grounded  on  decrees  of  some  other  things 
that  should  first  come  to  pass,  than  it  does  against  some  of  God's  acts  in  time, 
being  grounded  on  some  other  antecedent  acts  of  his.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
God's  acts  in  executing,  as  has  been  said  already  of  his  decreeing.  In  one  res- 
pect, the  end  that  is  afterwards  to  be  accomplished,  is  the  ground  of  God's 
acting;  in  another  reject,  something  that  is  already  accomplished,  is  the 
ground  of  his  acting,  as  it  is  the  ground  of  the  fitness  or  capableness  of  the  act 
to  obtain  the  end.  There  is  nothing  but  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things,  viz. 
God's  glory,  and  the  conmiunication  of  his  goodness,  that  is  prior  to  all  fiist  acts 
in  creating  the  world,  in  one  respect  and  mere  possibility  in  another.  But,  with 
respect  to  after  acts,  other  ends  are  prior  in  one  respect,  and  other  preceding 
acts  are  prior  in  another,  just  as  I  have  shown  it  to  be  with  respect  to  God's 
decrees.  Now,  thjs  being  established,  it  may  help  more  clearly  to  illustrate, 
and  fully  to  evince,  what  we  have  insisted  on  concerning  the  order  of  the 
decrees,  and  that  God's  decrees  of  some  things  that  are  accomplished  first  in 
order  of  time,  are  also  prior  in  the  order,  so  as  to  be  the  proper  ground  and 
reason  of  other  decrees.  For,  let  us  see  how  it  is  in  God's  acts  in  executing  his 
decrees.  Will  any  deny,  that  Grod's  act  in  rewarding  righteousness,  is  groimded 
on  a  foregoing  act  of  his  in  giving  righteousness  1  And  that  he  rewards  right* 
eousness  m  such  a  person,  b^ause  he  hath  given  righteousness  to  such  a  person ; 
and  that  because  this  latter  act  necessarily  supposes  the  former  act  foregoing  ? 
So,  in  like  manner,  God's  decree,  in  determining  to  reward  righteousness,  ia 
grounded  on  an  antecedent  decree  to  give  righteousness,  because  the  former 
decree  necessarily  supposes  the  latter  decree,  and  implies  it  in  the  very  notion 
of  it.  So,  who  will  deny,  but  that  God's  ^ct  in  punishing  sin,  is  grounded  on 
what  God  hath  antecedently  done  in  permitting  sin,  or  sunerin^  it  to  be,  because 
the  former  necessarily  supposes  the  latter,  and  therefore  that  the  actual  permis- 
sion of  sin  is  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  the  pimishment  of  it  7  So  that 
whatever  foregoing  act  of  God  is  in  any  respect  a  ground  and  reason  of  anotlier 
succeeding  act,  so  far  is  both  the  act,  and  decree  of  the  act,  prior  to  both  that 
other  act  and  decree. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  if  so,  the  decree  of  bestowing  salvation  on 
an  elect  soul,  is  founded  on  the  decree  of  bestowing  faith  on  him ;  for  God  ac- 
tually bestows  salvation  in  some  respect,  because  ne  has  bestowed  faith ;  and 
this  would  be  to  make  the  decree  of  election  succedaneous  to  the  decree  of  ^v- 
ing  faith,  as  well  as  that  of  reprobation  consequent  on  the  decree  of  permittmg 
sin.  To  this  I  answer,  that  both  God's  act,  and  also  his  decree  of  bestowing 
salvation  on  such  a  fallen  creature,  is  in  some  rejects,  grounded  on  God's  act 
and  decree  of  giving  faith,  but  in  no  wise  as  the  decree  or  act  of  eternal  pun* 
blung  is  grounded  on  sin,  because  punishment  necessarily  presupposes  sin,  so 
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that  it  could  not  be  without  it  But  the  decreeing  and  giving  the  happiness  of 
the  elect,  is  not  so  founded  on  faitL  The  case  is  very  different.  For  with  res- 
pect to  eternal  punishment,  it  may  be  said  that  God  would  not,  yea,  could  not, 
have  decreed  or  executed  it,  had  he  not  decreed  and  permitted  sin ;  but  it  can- 
not be  said,  either  that  God  could  not,  or  would  not,  have  decreed  or  bestowed 
the  eternal  happiness  of  the  elect,  unless  he  had  decreed  and  given  faith.  In- 
deed, the  salvation  of  an  elect  soul  is,  in  this  respect,  grounded  on  the  decree 
of  giving  faith  as  God's  decree  of  bestowing  happiness  on  the  elect  in  this  par- 
ticular way,  as  a  fallen  creature,  and  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  made  his 
own,  by  being  heartily  received  and  closed  with,  is  grounded  on  the  decree  of 
bestowing  faith  in  Christ,  because  it  presupposes  it,  as  the  act  that  answers  to 
this  decree  does.  But  the  decree  of  bestowing  happiness  in  general,  which  we 
conceive  of  as  antecedent  to  this  act,  presupposes  no  such  thing ;  nor  does  just 
so  much  without  any  more  in  execution  presuppose  faith,  or  indeed  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  or  any  act  or  suffering,  of  a  mediator,  or  even  the  fall  of  man. 
And  the  decree  of  God^s  communicating  his  goodness  to  such  a  subject,  does  not 
so  much  as  presuppose  the  bem^  of  the  subject,  because  it  gives  being.  But 
there  is  no  decree  of  evil  to  such  a  sulwect  which  can  be  conceived  of  as  ante- 
cedent to  a  decree  of  punishment  For  the  first  decree  of  evil  or  suffering, 
implies  that  in  it  For  there  is  no  evil  decreed  for  any  other  end,  but  the  glon^ 
of  God's  justice.  Therefore  the  decree  of  the  permission  of  sin  is  prior  to.,  all 
other  things  in  the  decree  of  reprobation.  Due  distinctions  seem  not  to  have 
been  observed,  in  asserting  that  all  the  decrees  of  Grod  are  unconditional ;  which 
has  occasioned  difficulties  in  controversies  about  the  decrees.  There  are  no 
conditional  decrees  in  this  sense,  viz.,  that  decrees  should  depend  on  things  as 
conditions  of  them,  which  in  this  decree,  that  depends  on  them  as  conditions,  must 
'be  considered,  like  themselves,  as  yet  undecreed.  But  yet  decrees  may,  in  some 
sort,  be  conditions  of  decrees  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  that  God  would  not  have 
decreed  some  things,  had  he  hot  decreed  others. 

§  69  The  objection  to  the  divme  decrees  will  be,  that  according  to  this 
doctrine,  God  may  do  evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it. 

Ans.  I  do  not  argue  that  God  may  commit  evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it ; 
but  that  he  may  will  that  evil  should  come  to  pass,  and  permit  that  it  may  come 
to  pass,  that  good  may  come  of  it  It  is  in  itself  absolutely  evil,  for  any  being 
to  commit  evS  that  good  may  come  of  it ;  but  it  would  be  no  evil,  but  good, 
even  in  a  creature,  to  will  that  evil  should  come  to  pass,  if  he  had  wisdom 
sufficient  to  see  certainly  that  good  would  come  of  it,  or  that  more  good  would 
come  to  pass  in  that  way  than  m  any  other.  And  the  only  reason  why  it  would 
not  be  lawful  for  a  creature  to  permit  evil  to  come  to  pass,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  wise,  or j^ood  and  virtuous  in  him  so  to  do,  is,  tiiat  he  has  not  perfect 
wisdom  and  sufficiency,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  that  such  an  affair  should  be  trusted 
with  him.  In  so  doing  he  goes  beyond  his  line ;  he  goes  out  of  his  province ; 
he  meddles  with  things  too  nigh  for  him.  It  is  every  one's  duty  to  do  things  fit 
for  him  in  his  sphere,  and  commensurate  to  his  power.  God  never  intrusted 
this  providence  in  the  hands  of  creatures  of  finite  understandings,  nor  is  it  pro- 
per diat  he  should. 

If  a  prince  were  of  perfect  and  all-comprehensive  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  he 
should  see  that  an  act  of  treason  would  be  for  the  great  advancement  of  Uie  welfare 
of  his  kingdom,  it  might  be  wise  and  ^irtuous  in  him  to  will  that  such  an  act  of 
treason  should  come  to  pass ;  yea,  it  would  be  foolish  and  wrong  if  he  did  not ;  and 
it  would  be  pruient  and  wise  m  him  not  to  restrain  the  traitor,  out  to  let  him  alone 
to  go  on  in  the  way  h^  chos^      And  yet  he  might  hate  the  treason  at  the  same 
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time,  and  he  might  properly  also  ^ve  forth  laws  at  the  same  timte,  forbidding  it 
upon  pain  of  death,  and  might  hold  these  laws  in  force  against  this  traitor. 

The  Arminians  themselves  allow  that  God  permits  sin,  and  diat  if  he  per* 
mits  it,  it  will  come  to  pass.  So  that  the  only  difficulty  about  the  act  of  the  will 
that  is  in  it,  is  that  God  should  will  evil  to  be,  that  ^ood  may  come  of  it.  But  it 
is  demonstrably  true,  that  if  God  sees  that  good  will  come  of  it,  and  more  good 
than  otherwise,  so  that  when  the  whole  series  of  events  is  viewed  by  God,  and  all 
things  balanced,  the  sum  total  of  good  with  the  evil,  is  more  than  without  it,  all 
being  subtracted  that  needs  be  subtracted,  and  added  that  is  to  be  added ;  if  the 
sum  total  of  good  thus  considered,  be  greatest,  greater  than  the  sum  in  any  other 
case,  then  it  will  follow  that  God,  if  he  be  a  wise  and  holy  being,  must  will  it 

For  if  this  sum  total  that  has  evil  in  it,  when  what  the  evil  subtracts  is  sub- 
tracted, has  yet  the  greatest  good  in  it,  then  it  is  the  best  sum  total,  better  than 
the  other  sum  total  mat  has  no  evil  in  it.  But  if,  all  things  considered,  it  be 
really  the  best,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  it  should  be  chosen  by  an  in- 
finitelv  wise  and  ^ood  being,  whose  holiness  and  goodness  consists  in  always 
choosmff  what  is  best  ?  Which  does  it  argue  most, -wisdom  or  folly,  a  good 
disposition  or  an  evil  one,  when  two  things  are  set  before  a  being,  the  one  bet- 
ter and  the  other  worse,  to  choose  the  worse  and  refuse  the  better  ? 

§  60.  There  is  no  inconsistency  or  contrariety  between  the  decretive  and 
preceptive  will  of  God.  It  is  very  consistent  to  suppose  that  God  may  hate  the 
thing  itself,  and  yet  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  Yea,  I  do  not  fear  to  as- 
sert that  the  thing  itself  may  be  cx)ntrary  to  God's  will,  and  yet  that  it  may  be 
agreeable  to  his  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  because  his  will,  in  the  one  case, 
has  not  the  same  object  with  his  will  in  the  other  case.  To  suppose  God  to 
have  contrary  wills  towards  the  same  object,  is  a  contradiction ;  but  it  is  not  so, 
to  suppose  him  to  have  contrary  wills  aliout  different  objects.  The  thing  itself, 
and  that  the  thing  should  come  to  pass;  are  different,  as  is  evident ;  because  it 
is  possible  that  the  one  may  be  good  and  the  other  may  be  evil.  The  thing  it- 
self may  be  evil,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  ^ood  thing  that  it  should  come  to  pass. 
It  may  be  a  good  thing  that  an  evil  thmg  should  come  to  pass ;  and  oftentimes 
it  most  certainly  and  undeniably  is  so,  and  proves  so. 

^61.  Objectors  to  the  doctrine  of  election  may  say,  God  cannot  always 
preserve  men  from  sinning,  unless  he  destroys  their  liberty.  But  vrill  they  deny 
that  an  omnipotent,  an  innnitely  wise  God,  could  possibly  invent  and  set  before 
men  such  strong  motives  to  obedience,  and  keep  them  before  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  influence  them  to  continue  in  their  obedience,  as  the  elect  an- 
gels have  done,  without  destroying  their  liberty  1  God  vrill  order  it  so  that  the 
saints  and  angels  in  heaven  never  will  sin,  and  does  it  therefore  follow  that 
their  liberty  is  destroyed,  and  that  they  are  not  free,  but  forced  in  their  actions  ? 
Does  it  follow  that  they -are  turned  into  mftehines  and  blocJcs,  as  the  Arminians 
say  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  turn  men  ? 

§  62.  To  conclude  this  discourse ;  I  wish  the  reader  to  conader  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  rejecting  plain  revelations,  because  they  are  puzzling  to  our  rea- 
son. There  is  no  greater  difficulty  attending  this  doctrine  than  the  contrary, 
nor  so  great  So  that  though  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  be  mysterious,  and  at- 
tended with  difficulties,  yet  the  opposite  doctrine  is  in  itself  more  mysterious, 
and  attended  with  greater  difficulties,  and  with  contradictions  to  reason  more 
evident,  to  one  who  thoroughly  considers  things ;  so  that,  even  if  the  Scripture 
had  made  no  revelation  of  it,  we  should  have  had  reason  to  believe  it  But 
since  the  Scripture  is  so  abundant  in  declaring  it,  the  unreasonableness  of  reject- 
ing it  appears  the  more  glaring. 
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CONCERNING   EFFICACIOUS   GRACE. 


^1.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Scripture  supposes,  that  if  ever  men  are  turned 
from  sin,  God  must  undertake  it,  and  he  must  be  the  doer  of  it ;  that  it  is  his 
doing  that  must  determine  the  matter ;  that  all  that  others  can  do,  w'ill  avail 
nothmg,  without  his  agency.  This  is  manifest  by  such  texts  as  these :  Jcr. 
xxxL  18,  19, "  Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned ;  thou  art  the  Lord  my 
God.  Surely  after  that  I  was  turned,  I  repented  5  and  after  that  I  was  instruct- 
ed, I  smote  upon  my  thigh,"  &c.  Lam.  v.  21,  "  Turn  thou  u^  unto  thee,  0 
Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned.'* 

§  2.  According  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  God  does  nothii^  in  the  hearts  or  minds  of  men  beyond  the  power  of 
the  devil ;  nothing  but  what  the  devil  can  do ;  and  nothing  showing  any  greater 
power  in  any  respect,  than  the  devil  shows  and  exercises  in  his  temptations. 
For  he  supposes  that  all  that  the  Spirit  of  Go9  does,  is  to  bring  moral  motives 
and  inducements  to  mind,  and  set  them  before  the  understanding,  &c.  It  is 
possible  that  God  may  infuse  grace,  in  some  instances,  into  the  minds  of  such 
persons  as  are  striving  to  obtain  it  in  the  other  way,  though  they  may  not  ob* 
serve  it,  and  may  not  know  that  it  is  not  obtained  by  gradual  acquisition.  But 
if  a  man  has  indeed  sought  it  only  m  that  way,  and  with  as  much  dependence 
on  Umself,  and  with  as  much  neglect  of  God  in  his  endeavors  and  prayers,  as 
such  a  doctrine  naturally  leads  to,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  should  obtain 
saving  grace  by  the  efficacious,  mighty  power  of  God.  It  is  most  likely  that 
God  Siould  b^tow  this  gift  in  a  way  of  earnest  attention  to  divine  truth,  and 
the  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  with  reflection  on  one's  own  ^fulness,  and  in  a 
way  of  bein^  more  and  more  convinc^  of  sinfulness,  and  total  corruption  and 
neal  of  the  divine  power  to  restore  the  heart,  to  infuse  goodness,  and  of  becom- 
ing more  and  more  sensible  of  one's  own  impotence,  and  helplessness  and  in- 
ability to  obtain  goodness  by  lus  own  strength.  And  if  a  man  has  obtained  no 
other  virtue,  than  what  seems  to  have  been  wholly  in  that  gradual  and  insensi- 
ble way  that  might  be  expected  from  use  and  custom,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own 
strength,  he  has  reason  to  think,  however  bright  his  attamments  may  seem  to 
be,  that  he  has  no  saving  virtue. 

§  3.  Great  part  of  the  gospel  is  denied  by  those  who  deny  pure  efficacious 
grace.  They  deny  that  wherein  actual  salvation  and  the  application  of  re- 
demption mainly  consists ;  and  how  unlikely  are  such  to  be  successful  in  their 
endeavors  after  actual  salvation  ^  •  ...    . 

§  4.  Tumbull's  explanation  of  Philip,  li.  12,  13,  "  Work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure,"  is  this  {Christian  Philosophy^  p.  96,  97)  : 
"  Give  all  diligence  to  work  out  your  salvation ;  for  it  Is  Goa,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  who,  by  giving  you,  of  his  good  pleasure,  the  power  of  willing  and 
doing,  with  a  sease  of  nght  and  wrong,  and  reason  to  guide  and  direct  you, 
hath  ^visibly  made  it  your  end  so  to  do.  Your  frame  shows,  that  to  prepare 
yourselves  foi  great  moral  happiness^  arismg  from  a  well  cultivated  and  im- 
proY  ?d  mmd  suitably  placed,  is  your  end  appointed  to  you  by  your  Creator. 
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Consider,  therefore,  that  by  n^Iecting  this  your  duty,  this  your  interest,  you 
contemn  and  oppose  the  good  will  of  God  towards  you,  and  his  design  in  cre- 
ating you.*^ 

^  5.  If  we  look  through  all  the  examples  we  have  of  conversion  in  Scrip- 
ture, tlie  conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  Corinthians  ("  such  wer€ 
some  of  you,  but  ye  are  washed,"  &c.),  and  all  others  that  the  apostles  write 
to,  how  far  were  they  from  this  gradual  way  of  conversion,  by  contracted  habits 
and  by  such  culture  as  Turnbull  speaks  of  ?  Turnbull,  in  his  Christian  Phi- 
losophy, p.  470,  seems  to  think,  that  the  sudden  conversions  that  were  in  the 
apostles'  days,  were  instances  of  their  miraculous  power,  as  in  these  words : 
"  They  appealed  to  the  works  they  wrought,  to  the  samples  they  gave  of  their 
power  fo  foretell  future  events ;  their  power  to  cure  instantaneously  all  diseases 
of  the  body  ;  their  power  to  cure,  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner,  all  diseases 
of  the  mind,  or  to  convert  bad  into  good  dispositions ;  their  power  to  bestow 
gifts  and  blessings  of  all:  sorts,  bodily  and  spiritual."  See  again,  to  the  like 
purpose,  p.  472. 

Now  I  would  inquire,  whether  those  who  thus  had  the  diseases  of  theL* 
minds  cured,  and  their  bad  converted  into  good  dispositions,  bad  any  virtue ; 
or  whether  those  good  dispositions  of  theirs  were  virtues,  or  any  thing  praise- 
worthy ;  and  whether,  when  thej  were  thus  converted,  they  became  good  feen, 
and  the  heirs  of  salvation  ?  As  Turnbull  himself  allows,  all  that  are  not  gooil 
men,  were  called  the  children  of  the  devil  in  Scripture ;  and  he  asserts  that  no- 
thing is  virtue,  but  what  is  obtained  by  our  own  culture ;  that  no  habit  is  virtu- 
ous, but  a  contracted. one,  one  that  is  owing  to  ourselves,  our  own  diligence, 
&c.,  and  also  holds,  that  none  are  good  men  but  the  virtuous ;  none  others  arc 
the  heirs  of  future  happiness. 

§  6.  What  God  wrought  for  the  Apostle  Paul  and  other  primitive  Chris- 
tians, was  intended  for  a  pattern  to  all  future,  ages,  for  their  instruction  and  ex- 
citement ;  Eph.  ii.  7,  1  Tim.  i.  16.  It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  the  first  fruits 
of  the  church  specially  recorded  in  history,  and  in  that  book  which  is  the  steady 
rule  of  the  church  in  all  things  pertainiug  to  salvation,  should  be  a  pattern  to 
after  ages  in  those  things,  those  privileges,  which  equally  concern  all.  Or  if  it 
be  said,  that  as  soon  as  men  take  up  a  strong  resolution,  they  are  accepted  and 
looked  upon  by  God  as  penitents  and  converts ;  it  may  be  mquired,  is  there  a 
good  man  without  good  habits,  or  principles  of  virtue  and  goodness  in  his 
heart  ? 

§  7.  Turnbull  speaks  of  good  men  as  born  again ;  i.  e.  changed  bj  culture ; 
Christian  Philosophy,  p.  282.  Is  there  a  good  man  without  such  pnnciples  as 
love  to  God  and  men,  or  charity,  humility,  &c.?  How  comes  that  resolution  to 
be  so  good,  if  no  principle  of  virtue  be  exercised  in  it  ? 

If  it  be  said,  Paul  was  a  good  man  before  he  was  converted,  it  may  be  an- 
swered, he  did  not  believe  in  Christ,  and  therefore  was  in  a  state  of  condemna* 
tion.    Besides,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  being  then  a  wicked  man. 

§  8.  Concerning  the  supposition  advanced  by  Bishop  Butler,  and  by  Turn- 
bull  in  his  Christian  Philosophy,  that  all  that  God  does,  even  miracles  them- 
selves, are  wrought  according  46  general  laws,  such  as  are  called  the  laws  of 
nature,  though  unknown  to  us ;  and  the  supposition  of  Turnbull,  that  all  may 
be  done  by  angels  acting  ty  general  laws,  I  obser^'e,  this  seems  to  be  unreason- 
able. If  angels  effect  these  works,  acting  only  by  general  laws,  then^  they 
must  do  them  without  any  immediate,  special  mterposition  at  all,  even  without 
the  smallest  intimation  of  the  divine  mmd,  what  to  do,  or  upon  what  occasion 
God  would  have  any  thing  to  be  done.    And  what  will  this  doctrine  bring  in- 
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apiration  to^  which  is  one  kind  of  miracle  1  According  to  this,  all  significa- 
tions of  the  divine  mind,  even  to  the  prophets  and  apostles,  must  be  according 
to  general  laws,  without  any  special  mterposition  at  all  of  the  divine  agency. 

9  9.  Acts  xii.  23,  God  was  so  angry  with  Herod  for  not  giving  him  the 
glory  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him  immediately,  and 
he  died  a  miserable  death ;  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost 
But  if  it  be  very  sinful  for  a  man  to  take  to  himself  the  glory  of  such  a  qualifi- 
cation as  eloquence,  how  much  more  a  man's  taking  to  himself  the  gloiy  of 
divine  grace,  Qod's  own  image,  and  that  which  is  infinitely  God's  most  excel- 
lent, precious  and  glorious  giu,  and  man's  highest  honor,  excellency  and  happi* 
ness,  whereby  he  is  partaker  of  the  divme  nature,  and  becomes  a  godlike  crea- 
ture ?  If  God  was  so  jealous  for  the  gloiy  of  so  small  a  gift,  how  much  more 
for  so  high  an  endowment,  this  being  that  alone,  of  all  other  things,  by  which 
man  becomes  like  God  1  If  man  takes  the  glory  of  it  to  himselt  he  theieby 
will  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  taking  the  glory  to  himself  that  is  due  to  God, 
and  of  setting  up  himself  as  standing  in  competition  with  God,  as  vying  with 
the  Most  High,  and  making  himself  a  god  and  not  a  man.  If  not  giving  God 
the  glory  of  that  which  is  least  honorable,  provokes  God's  jealousy ;  much 
more  must  not  giving  God  the  glory  of  that  which  is  infinitely  the  most  honor- 
^h\e* .  It  is  alu)wed,  the  aposfle  insists  upon  it,  that  the  primitive  Christians 
should  be  sensible  that  thej^ory  of  their  giiis  belonged  to  God,  and  that  they 
made  not  themselves  to  diflSr.  But  how  small  a  matter  is  this,  if  they  make 
themselves  to  differ  in  that,  which  the  apostle  says  is  so  much  more  excellent 
thain  all  gifts  ? 

§  10.  How  much  more  careful  has  God  shown  himself,  that  men  should  not 
be  proud  of  their  virtue,  than  of  any  other  gift  1  See  Deut  ix.  4,  Luke  xviii. 
9,  and  innumerable  other  places.  And  the  apostle  plainly  teaches  us  to  ascribe 
to  God  the  glory,  not  only  of  our  redemption,  but  of  our  wisdom,  righteousness 
and  sanctification ;  and  that  no  flesh  should,  glory  in  themselves  in  these  things, 
1  Cor.  i.  29,  30,  31.  Again,  the  apostle  plainly  directs,  that  all  that  gbry  in 
their  virtue,  should  glory  in  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  x.  17.  It  is  glorying  in  virtue 
and  virtuous  deeds  he  is  tliere  speaking  of;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  apostle  uses 
the  expression  of  glorying  in  the  Lord,  m  such  a  sense,  as  to  imply  ascribing  the 
glory  of  our  virtue  to  God. 

§  1  h  The  doctrine  of  men's  being  the  determining  causes  of  their  own  virtue, 
teaches  them,  not  to  do  so  much,  as  even  the  proud  Pharisee  did,  who  thanked 
God  for  making  him  to  differ  from  other  men  in  virtuf ,  Luke  xviii. 

See  Gen.  xli.  15,  16.  JobxL  12.  Dan.  iL  25,  &c.  2  Cor.  iii.  5,  6.  2  Con 
iv.  7,    2  Cor.  x.  16. 

Proverbs  xx.  12,  "  The  hearine  ear,  and  the  seeing  eye,  the  Lord  hath  made 
even  both  of  them ;"  compared  with  many  parallel  places  that  speak  about  God's 
giving  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  understand,  &c. 

§  12.  The  Arminian  doctrin€^  and  the  doctrine  of  our  new  philosophers, 
concerning  habits  of  virtue  being  only  by  custom,  discipline,  and  gradual  culture, 
joined  with  the  other  doctrine,  that  the  obtaining  of  these  habits  in  those  that 
have  time  for  it,  is  in  every  man's  power,  according' to  their  doctrine  of  the  free-  . 
dom  of  will,  tends  exceedingly  to  cherish  presumption  in  sinners,  while  in 
health  and  vigor,  and  tends  to  their  utter  despair,  .in  sensible  approaches  of  death 
by  sickness  or  old  age. 

§  13.  Observe  that  the  question  with  some  is,  whether  the  Spirit  of  God 
does  any  thing  at  all  in  these  days,  since  the  Scriptures  have  been  completed. 
With  those  that  allow  that  he  does  any  thing,  the  question  cannot  be,  whethcn 
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his  influence  be  immediate ;  for,  if  he  does  any  thin^  at  all,  his  influence  rnnst 
be  immediate.  Nor  can  the  question  be,  whether  his  influence,  with  regard  to 
what  he  intends  to  do,  be  eflicacious. 

The  questions  relating  to  efficacious  grace,  controverted  between  us  and  the 
Arminians,  are  two :  1.  WTiether  the  grace  of  God,  in  giving  us  saving  virtue, 
be  determining  and  decisive.  2.  Whether  saving  virtue  be  decisively  given  by 
a  supernatural  and  sovereign  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  or,  whether  it  be 
only  by  such  a  divine  influence  or  assistance,  as  is  imparted  in  the  course  of 
common  providence,  either  according  to  established  laws  of  nature,  or  established 
laws  of  God's  universal  providence  towards  mankind ;  i.  e.,  either,  1.  Assistance 
which  is  given  in  all  natural  actions,  wherein  men  do  merely  exercise  and  im- 
prove the  principles  of  nature  and  laws  of  nature,  and  come  to  such  attain- 
ments as  are  connected  with  such  exercises  by  the  mere  laws  of  nature.  For 
there  is  an  assistance  in  all  such  natural  actions ;  because  it  is  by  a  divine  in- 
fluence that  the  laws  of  nature  are  upheld ;  and  a  constant  concurrence  of  divine 
power  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  living,  moving,  or  having  a  beinp;.  This  we 
may  call  a  natural  assistance.  Or,  2.  That  assistance,  which,  thdugh  it  be 
something  besides  the  upholding  of  the  laws  of  nature  (which  take  place  in  all 
affairs  of  life),  is  yet,  by  a  divine,  universal  constitution  in  this  particular  affair 
of  religion,  so  connected  with  those  voluntary  exercises  which  result  from  this 
mere  natural  assistance,  that  by  this  constitution  it  indiscriminately  extends  to 
all  mankind,  and  is  certainly  connected  with  such  exercises  and  improvements,  as 
those  just  mentioned,  by  a  certain,  established,  known  rule,  as  much  as  any  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  This  kind  of  assistance,  though  many  Arminians  call  it  a  super- 
natural assistance,  differs  little  or  nothing  from  that  natural  assistance  that  is 
established  by  a  law  of  nature.  The  law  so  established,  is  only  a  particular 
law  of  nature ;  as  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  are  more  general,  others  more 
particular :  but  this  establishment,  which  they  suppose  to  be  by  divine  promise, 
differs  nothing  at  all  from  many  other  particular  laws  of  nature,  except  only 
in  this  circumstance,  of  the  established  constitutions,  being  revealed  in  the  word^ 
of  God,  while  others  are  left  to  be  discovered  only  by  experience. 

The  Calvinists  suppose  otherwise;  they  suppose  that  divine  influence  and 
operation,  by  which  saving  virtue  is  obtained,  is  entirely  different  from,  and 
above  common  assistance,  or  that  which  is  given  in  a  course  of  ordinary  provi- 
dence,  according  to  universally  established  laws  of  nature.  They  suppose  a 
principle  of  saving  virtue  is  immediately  imparted  and  implanted  by  that 
operation,  which  is  sovei^ign  and  efficacious  in  this  respect,  that  its  effeet  pro- 
ceeds not  from  anv  establi^ed  laws  of  nature.  I  mention  this  as  an  entirely 
different  question  from  the  other,  viz.,  whether  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  we 
obtain  saving  virtue,  is  determining  or  decisive.  For  uat  it  may  be,  if  it  be  given 
wholly  in  a  course  of  nature,  or  by  such  an  operation  as  is  limited  and  regwated 
perfectly  according  to  established,  invariable  laws.  For  none  will  dispute  that 
many  things  are  brought  to  pass  by  Grod  in  lins  manner,  that  are  decisively  or- 
dered by  him,  and  are  brought  to  pass  by  his  determining  providence. 

The  controversy,  as  it  relates  to  efficacious  grace,  in  thiis  sense,  includes  in 
it  these  four  questions. 

1.  Whether  saving  virtue  differs  from  common  virtue,  or  such  virtue  as  those 
have  that  are  not  in  a  state  of  salvation,  in  nature  and  kind,  or  only  in  degree 
and  circumstances  ? 

2.  Whether  a  holy  disposition  of  heart,  as  an  internal,  governing  principle 
of  life  and  practice,  be  immediately  implanted  or  infused  in  3ie  soul,  or  only  be 
contracted  by  repeated  acts,  and  ootained  by  human  culture  and  improvement  7 
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3.  Whether  conversion,  o^  the  change  of  a  person  from  being  a  vicious  or 
wicked  man,  to  a  truly  virtuous  character,  be  instantaneous  or  gradual  1 

4.  Whether  the  divine  assistance  or  influence,  by  which  men  obtain  true  and 
saving  virtue,  be  sovereign  and  arbitrary,  or,  whether  God,  in  giving  this  assist- 
ance and  its  effects,  limits  himself  to  certam  exact  and  stated  rules,  revealed 
in  his  word,  and  established  by  his  promises  ? 

§  14.  Eph.  L  19,  20,  "  What  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to 
usward,  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,"  or  the  effectual  work- 
ing, as  the  word  signifies. — ^These  words,  according  to  the  effectual  working  of 
his  power  J  we  shall  find  applied  to  conversion,  to  growth  in  grace,  and  to  rising 
up  at  last.  You  have  them  applied  to  conversion,  Eph.  iii.  7 :  "  Whereof  I  was 
made  a  minister,  according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God,  given  to  me,  by  the 
effectual  working  of  his  fower.^^ — So  likewise  to  growth  in  grace,  Eph.  iv.  10 : 
*'  The  whole  body  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God,  by  the  effectual  working 
in  the  measure  of  every  part."— And  to  the  resurrection  to  glory  at  the  last  day, 
Philip,  iii.  21 :  "  He  will  change  our  vile  bodies,  according  to  the  effectual  work" 
ing  of  his  mighty  power,  whereby  he  is  able  to -subdue  all  things  to  himself." 

And  that  the  power  of  God  in  conversion,  or  in  giving  faith  and  the  spiritual 
blessings  that  attend  it,  is  here  meant,  may  be  argu^  from  the  apostle's  change 
of  phrase,  that  whereas  in  the  foregoing  verse,  he  spoke  of  the  riches  of  the 
^lory  of  Christ's  inheritance  in  the  samts,  he  does  not  go  on  to  say,  '^  and  what 
is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  towards  them"  (i.  e.,  the  saints),  which 
surely  would  have  been  most  natural,  if  he  still  had  respect  only  to  the  power 
of  God  in  bestowing  the  inheritance  of  future  glory.  But,  instead  of  that,  we 
see  he  changes  the  phrase ;  ^^  and  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power 
to  usward  who  believe  ;"  plainly  intimating  some  kind  of  change  of  the  sul>> 
ject,  or  a  respect  to  the  subject  of  salvation  with  regard  to  something  diverse ; 
that  whereas  before  he  spoke  of  saints  in  their  future  state  only,  now  he  speaks 
of  somethmg  that  the  saints,  we  that  dwell  in  this  world,  that  beUeve,  are  the  sub- 

1'ects  of.  And  as  the  apostle  includes  himself,  so  it  is  the  more  likely  he  should 
lave  the  mighty  power  of  Grod  in  conversion  in  his  thought ;  his  conversion 
having  been  so  visible  and  remarkable  an  instance  of  God's  marvellous  power. 
Again,  the  apostle,  in  praying  that  they  "  knowing  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  God's  power,"  &c.,  prays  for  such  a  knowledge  and  conviction  of  the  power 
of  God  to  bring  them  to  life  and  glory,  which  was  a  most  special  remedy  against 
such  doubts  as  the  church  in  the  then  present  state  was  most  exposed  to,  viz.,  that 
of  their  being  preserved  to  glory  and  salvation  through  all  their  trials,  persecutionF, 
and  the  great  opposition  Uiat  was  made  by  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  their  souls. 
Therefore,  after  mentioning  the  glory  of  their  inheritance,  he,  for  their  comfort 
'  and  establishment,  mentions  the  power  of  God  to  bring  them  to  the  possession 
of  this  inheritance,  as  the  apostle  Peter  does,  1  Peter  i.  4, 5 :  "  To  an  inheritance 
incorruptible — who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation." 
He  speaks  to  their  hearts,  for  here  was  their  difficulty  and  temptation  to  donbt- 
ino^.  But  if  the  keeping  them  in  £giith  showed  such  great  power,  much  more 
did  the  first  bringing  them  from  heathenism  and  the  power  of  sin,  darkness  and 
spiritual  death  and  ruin,  into  a  state  of  faith  and  salvation,  quickening  them  when 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  as  it  is  a  greater  instance  of  divine  power  to  raise 
the  dead,  than  to  maintain  life  that  is  exposed  to  danger ;  a  greater  work  to  re- 
concile us  being  enemies,  than  to  keep  us  friends  being  reconciled.  It  was  nat- 
ural for  the  apostle  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  power  of  God  manifested  in  their 
conversion,  as  he  would  strengthen  their  faith  in  his  power  to  raise  them  at  the 
last  day,  and  glorify  them  to  eternity.    Dr.  Goodwm  says,  he  finds  most  of  the 
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Greek  fathers  ran  this  way  in  interpreting  the  place.  He  mentions  Theophy- 
lact  and  Chrysostom,  and  cites  these  words  of  Chrysostom :  ^'  The  apostle's 
scope  is  to  demonstrate  by  what  already  was  manifested  in  them,  viz.,  the  power 
of  God  in  working  faith,  and  to  raise  up  their  hearts  to  believe  what  was  not 
manifested,  viz.,  me  raising  of  them  from  death  to  life.  It  being  (saith  he)  a 
far  more  wonderful  work  to  persuade  a  soul  to  believe  in  Christ,  than  to  raise 
up  a  dead  man,  a  far  more  admirable  work  of  the  two."  Besides,  what  the  apos- 
tle says  in  the  continuation  of  his  discourse,  explains  his  meaning,  and  puts  the 
matter  of  his  intending  to  include  the  power  of  God  manifested  in  their  conver- 
sion, out  of  all  doubt,  as,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  *'  and  you  hath  he  quickened, 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sms :"  and  every  word  that  follows,  to  the  end 
of  the  second  chapter,  confirms  the  same  thing.  I  shall  mention  a  few  of  them  : 
verse  2,  "  Wherem  in  time  past  ye  walked — according  to  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  effectually  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience." This  shows  the  exceeding  greatness  of  power  in  their  being  deliv- 
ered from  such  a  state,  wherein  they  were  held  by  the  great  power  of  so  strong 
an  enemy.  Verses  5  and  6,  *•  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quicken- 
ed us  together  in  Christ,  and  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  together 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  These  things  tend  to  show  how  the  power 
of  Grod  in  their  conversion,  and  the  happy,  honorable,  and  glorious  change  of 
their  state  by  it,  was  according  to  the  power  that  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  was 
quickened,  raised  up,  and  made  to  sit  in  heavenly  places,  as  chap.  i.  19,  20,  21. 
Now,  to  back  this  with  a  parallel  place,  as  here  in  this  place  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  greatness  of  God's  power  in  working  faith,  and  parallels  it  with  the  power 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead ;  so  we  find  he  says  the  very  same  thing 
in  Colossians  ii.  12,  13 :  ^'  Ye  are  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye 
are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead."  In  that  text  in  Ephesians  the  apostle  speaks  of  faith,  the  power 
that  vxyrks  in  us  that  believe.  8o  in  this  text  in  Colossians,  ye  are  risen 
through  faith.  Again,  2dly,  in  Ephesians,  together  with  what  tibere  follows, 
chap,  ii.,  he  compareth  believing  to  a  rising  from  the  dead.  So  here  in  Colos- 
sians, ye  are  risen  with  him  through  faith.  Thirdly,  as  in  Ephesians  the  apo&* 
tie  speaks  of  the  work  of  God  in  giving  faith,  as  parallel  with  his  work  in  rais- 
ing Christ,  so  he  does  here  in  Colossians :  ^'  Ye  are  risen  with  him,  through  the 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.''  Fourthly,  as 
we  in  Ephesians  are  said  to  believe,  according  to  the  efficacious  working  of  God, 
the  word  evE^fta  is  also  used  here  in  Colossians.  It  is  called  faith  of  the  opera- 
tion, or  effectual  working  of  God,  and  as  there  God  is  said  to  be  the  author,  the 
same  that  raised  up  Christ,  and  to  work  faith  in  them ;  so  here  it  is  the  faith  of 
the  operation  of  God  who  raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  so  that,  every  way,  one 
place  is  parallel  with  the  other. 

Some  pretend,  that  in  that  expression,  through  tlufaith  of  the  operation  of 
Godf  there  is  no  respect  to  God*s  operation  as  the  efficient  cause  of  faith,  but 
only  to  the  operation  of  God  that  raised  Christ  as  the  object  of  faith,  which  be- 
lieves that  power  and  operation  as  it  was  manifested  in  raising  Christ,  and  which 
is  believed  to  be  sufificient  to  raise  us  up  also.  But  that  the  apostle  means  the 
operation  of  God  in  giving  faith,  appears  by  verse  11,  which  introduces  these 
words,  where  the  apostle  says — ^**  In  whom  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circum- 
cision made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the 
circumcision  of  Christ."  TTiis  phrase,  made  without  hands^  in  Scripture,  always 
denotes  God's  immediate  power,  above  the  course  of  nature,  and  above  second 
causes.    Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  heaven,  2  Cor.  v.  1,  he  calls  it  "  a  house  hot 
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made  with  hands/'  and  in  Heb.  ix.  11 ,  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  was 
framed  by  so  wonderful  and  supernatural  a  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  is  said  to 
be  a  ^  tabernacle  made  without  hands/' 

Note.  The  foregoing  remarks  concerning  the  texts  in  Eph.  i.  19,  20,  and 
in  Coloss.  ii.  11,  12,  13,  are  taken  chiefly  from  Dr.  Goodwin's  Works,  Vol.  L 
p.  298,  &C- 

§  15.  It  is  a  doctrine  mightily  in  vogue,  that  God  has  promised  his  saving 
grace  to  men's  sincere  endeavors  in  praying  for  it,  and  using  proper  means  to 
obtain  it ;  and  so  that  it  is  not  Grod's  mere  wiU  that  determines  the  matter,  whether 
we  shall  have  saving  grace  or  not ;  but  that  the  matter  is  left  with  us,  to  be 
determined  by  the  sincerity  of  our  endeavors.  ' 

But  there  is  vast  confusion  in  all  talk  of  this  kind,  for  want  of  its  being  well 
explained  what  is  meant  by  sincerity  of  endeavor,  and  through  men's  deceiving 
themselves  by  using  words  without  a  meaning.  I  think  the  Scripture  knows  of 
but  one  sort  of  sincerity  in  religion,  and  that  is  a  truly  pious  or  holy  ^ncerity. 
The  Bible  suggests  no  notion  of  any  other  sort  of  sincere  obedient^,  or  any  other 
sincerity  of  endeavors,  or  any  doings  whatsoever  in  religion,  than  doing  from 
love  to  God  and  true  love  to  our  duty.  As  to  those  that  endeavor  and  take 
pains  (let  them  do  ever  so  much),  that  yet  do  nothing  freely,  or  from  any  true 
love  to,  or  delight  in  God,  or  free  inclination  to  virtue,  but  wholly  for  by-ends, 
and  from  smister  and  mercenary  views,  as  being  driven  and  forced  against  their 
inclination,  or  induced  by  regard  to  things  foreign ;  I  say,  respecting  such  as 
these,  I  find  nothing  in  Scripture  that  should  lead  us  to  call  them  honest  and 
sincere  in  their  endeavors.  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  Scripture  promises  super- 
natural, truly  divine  and  saving  blessings,  to  such  a  sincerity  of  endeavor  as 
arises  from  true  love  to  our  duty.  But  then,  as  I  apprehend,  this  is  only  to 
promise  more  saving  grace  to  him  that  seeks  it  in  the  exercise  of  saving  grace, 
agreeably  to  that  repeated  saymg  of  our  Saviour,  "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance."  Persons,  in  seeking  grace  with 
thissmcerity,  ask  in  faith  ;  they  seek  these  blessings  in  the  exercise  of  a  saving 
faith,  the  great  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  And  I  suppose,  promises 
are  made  to  no  sincerity,  but  what  implies  this.  And  whoever  supposes  that 
divine  promises  are  made  to  any  other  sincerity  than  this,  I  imagine  he  never 
will  be  able  to  make  out  his  scheme,  and  that  for  two  reasons : 

1.  On  such  a  supposition,  the  promises  must  be  supposed  to  be  made  to  an 
undetermined  condition.    And, 

2.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  promises  are  made  to  some  other  sin- 
cerity than  truly  pious  sincerity,  the  sovereign  grace  and  will  of  God  must  de- 
termine the  existence  of  the  condition  of  the  promises ;  and  so  the  whole  must 
still  depend  on  God's  determining  grace. 

1.  On  the  supposition  that  the  promises  of  saving  grace  are  made  to  some 
other  sincerity  of  endeavor  than  that  which  implies  true  and  saving  piety  of 
heart,  they  must  be  made  to  an  undetermined  condition,  and  so  be  in  enect  no 
promises  at  all.  « 

If  there  be  any  thing  else  worthy  to  be  called  sincerity  in  endeavors  after 
holiness,  but  a  free,  pious  inclination,  or  true  regard  and  love  to  holiness, 
nothing  better  can  be  mentioned  than  this,  viz.,  endeavors  after  holiness,  from  a 
real  willingness  of  heart  to  put  forth  those  endeavors  for  the  agent's  own  sake, 
yet  for  such  ends  as  prudence  and  self-love  would  propose ;  such  as  his  own 
eternal  interest,  salvation  from  everlasting  misery,  &c. 

So  that  by  sincerity  here,  is  not  meant  any  holy  freedom  or  virtuous  dis- 
position  or  desire ;  but  in  it  signifies  no  more  than  reality  of  disposition  and  will 
Vou  IL  70  r^oorTlr> 
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to  endeavor  for  some  end,  only  provided  the  end  be  surbevient  to  self-preserva- 
tion. But  the  thin^  that  truly  in  this  case  denominates  the  endeavor  sincere,  is 
the  reality  of  the  will  or  disposition  of  heart  to  endeavor,  and  not  the  goodness 
of  the  will  or  disposition.  Now  if  this  be  the  sincerity  of  endeavor  which  is 
meant,  when  men  talk  of  its  being  the  condition  of  peremptory  and  decisive 
promises  of  saving  grace,  then  it  never  has  (as  I  know  oQ  yet  been  told,  and  I 
suppose,  never  wSl  or  can  be  told,  what  the  condition  of  the. promise  is. 

The  thing  that  needs  to  be  determined,  in  order  to  know  this  condition,  is, 
how  great  a  degree  of  this  sort  of  sincerity,  or  real  willmgness  of  heart  to  en- 
deavor, a  man  must  have,  to  be  entitled  to  the  promise.  For  there  can  be  no 
question,  hut  that  multitudes  that  live  in  gross  wickedness,  and  are  men  of  a 
ver}'  debauched,  flagitious  behavior,  have  some  de^ee  of  it  j  and  there  are 
none,  even  of  those  that  are  the  most  strict  and  painful  in  their  endeavor,  but 
have  it  in  a  ver}'  imperfect  degree,  and,  in  many  things,  fail  of  'this  sincerity  of 
endeavor.  For  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  sincerity  of  heart  we  are 
speaking  of,  attending  rehgious  duties,  is  only  a  reality  of  willingness  to  use 
endeavors.  And  every  man  whatsoever,  that  uses  any  endeavor  at  all  for  his 
salvation,  or  ever  performs  any  religious  duty,  to  the  end  that  he  may  go  to 
heaven  and  not  to  hell,  has  this  sincerity.  For  whatever  men  do  voluntarily 
for  this  end,  they  do  from  a  real  willingness  and  disposition  of  heart  to  do  it ; 
for  if  they  were  not  willing  to  do  it,  they  would  not  do  it.  There  surely  are  no 
voluntary  actions  performed  without  men's  heine  willing  to  perform  them.  And 
is  there  any  man  that  will  assert  that  Grod  has  abssolutely  or  peremptorily  prom- 
ised his  savin?  grace  to  any  man  that  ever  stirs  hand  or  foot,  or  thinks  one 
thought  in  order  to  his  salvation  1 

And  on  the  other  hand,  at  to  those  that  go  fEurthest  in  their  endeavors, 
still  they  fail  in  numberless  instances,  of  exercising  this  kind  of  sincerity,  con- 
sisting in  reality  of  will.  For  such  are  guilty  of  innumerable  sins ;  and  every 
man  that  commits  sin,  by  so  doing,  instead  of  being  sincerely  willing  to  do  his 
duty,  sincerely  wills  the  contrary.  For  so  far  as  any  actions  of  his  are  bis  sin^ 
so  far  his  will  is  in  what  he  does.  No  action  is  imputed  to  us  any  farther  than 
it  is  voluntary,  and  involves  the  real  disposition  of  die  heart  The  man,  in  this 
painful  endeavor,  fails  continually  of  his  duty,  or  ^which  is  the  same  thing)  of 

ferfect  obedience.  And  so  far  as  he  does  so,  he  fails  of  sincerity  of  endeavor. 
\o  man  is  any  farther  defective  in  his  obedience,  than  as  he  is  defective  in  sin- 
cerity ;  for  there  the  defect  lies,  viz.,  in  his  will,  and  the  dispo^tion  of  his  heart 
If  men  were  perfect  in  these,  that  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  be  perfect  in 
obedience,  or  complete  in  holiness.  Nothing,  either  of  omission  or  commission, 
is  sm  any  farther  than  it  includes  the  real  disposition  and  will ;  and  therefore, 
no  men  are  any  fartlier  sinful,  than  as  they  are  sincere  in  »nning ;  and  so  far 
as  they  are  sincere  in  sinning,  so  far  they  are  deficient  of  sincerely  endeavoring 
their  duty.  Now,  therefore,  where  are  the  bounds  to  which  men  must  come  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  the  promise  1  Some  have  a  faint  sincerity  of  endeavor, 
who  none  do  suppose  are  entitled  to  the  promise.  And  those  that  have  most 
nncerity  of  endeavor,  do  greatly  fail  of  that  degree  of  sincerity  that  they  ought 
to  have,  or  fall  short  of  that  which  God  requires.  And  there  are  infinite  de- 
grees between  these  two  classes.  And  if  every  degree  of  strength  of  endeavor 
is  not  sufficient,  and  }ret  some  certain  d^ee  of  it,  greatly  short  of  that  which 
God  requires,  is  sufficient,  then  let  it  be  determined  what  that  degree  is. 

Some  have  determined  thus,  that  if  men  sincerely  endeavor  to  do  what  they 
can,  God  has  promised  to  help  them  fo  do  more,  &c.  But  this  question  remains 
to  be  resolved,  whether  the  condition  of  the  promise  be,  that  he  shall  sin- 
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cerely  endeayor  to  do  what  he  can  constantly,  or  only  sometimes.  For  there  is 
DO  man  that  sincerely  endeavors  to  do  his  duty  to  the  utmost  constantly,  with 
this  sort  of  sincerity  consisting  in  reality  of  will  so  to  do.  If  he  did,  he  would 
perfectly  do  his  duty  at  all  times.  For,  as  was  observed  before,  nothing  else  is 
required  but  the  will';  and  men  never  fail  of  their  duty,  or  commit  sin,  but 
when  their  real  will  is  to  sin. 

But  if  the  condition  of  the  promise,  be  sincerely  doing  what  they  can  some- 
times, then  it  should  be  declared  how  often,  or  how  great  a  part  of  the  time  of 
man's  life,  he  must  exercise  this  sincerity.  It  is  manifest  that  men  fail  of  their 
duty  every  day,  yea  continually ;  and  therefore,  that  there  is  a  continual  defect 
of  sincerity  of  endeavor  in  the  practice  of  duty.' . 

If  it  should  be  said  that  the  condition  of  the  promise  of  saving  grace,  is, 
that,  take  one  time  with  another,  and  one  duty  with  another,  the  sincerity  of 
their  will  should  be  chiefly  in  favor  of  their  duty ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
should  be  sincere  in  endeavors  to  do  more  than  half  their  duty,  though  they 
sincerely  neglect  the  rest ;  I  would  inquire,  where  they  find  such  promises  as 
these  in  the  Bible  ?  Besides,  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  there  is  not  a 
man  on  earth,  that  ever  comes  up  half  way  to  what  the  law  of  God  requires  of 
him ;  and  consequently  that  there  is  in  all  more  want  of  sincerity,  than  any 
actual  possession  of  it  But  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  how  does  it  appear,  that 
if  men  are  sincere  in  endeavoring  with  respect  to  more  than  half  their  duty, 
God  has  promised  them  saVin^  mercy  and  grace,  though,  through  a  defect  of 
their  sincerity,  the  rest  be  neglected  ? 

But  if  we  suppose  the  sincerity  to  which  divine  promises  are  made,  implies 
a  true  freedom  of  the  heart  in  religious  endeavors  and  performances,  consisting 
in  love  to  God  and  holiness,  inclining  our  hearts  to  our  duty  for  its  own  sake, 
here  is  something  determinate  and  precise ;  as  a  title  to  the  benefit  promised, 
does  not  depend  on  any  particular  degree  of  sincerity  to  be  found  out  by  diffi* 
cult  and  unsearchable  rules  of  mathematical  calculation,  but  on  the  nature  of  it ; 
this  sincerity  being  a  thing  of  an  entirely  distmct  nature  and  kind  from  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  those  men  jvho  have  no  interest  in  the  promises. 
If  men  know  they  have  this  sincerity,  they  may  know  the  promises  are  theirs, 
though  they  may  be  sensible  they  have  very  much  of  a  contrary  principle  in 
their  hearts,  the  operations  of  which  are  as  real  as  of  this.  Tms  is  the  only 
sincerity  in  religion  that  the  Scripture  makes  any  account  of.  According  to 
the  word  of  Gond,  t)^en,  and  then  only,  is  there  a  sincere,  universal  obedience, 
when  persons  love  all  God's  commands,  and  love  all  those  things  wherein 
holiness  consists,  and  endeavor  after  obedience  to  every  divine  precept,  from 
love  and  of  free  choice.  Otherwise,  in  Scripture  account,  there  is  nothing  but 
sincere  disobedience  and  rebellion,  without  any  sincerity  of  the  contrary.  For 
their  disobedience  is  of  free  choice,  from  sincere  love  to  sin,  and  delight  in 
wickedness.  But  their  refraining  from  some  sins,  and  performing  some  external 
duties,  is  without  the  least  degree  of  free  choice  or  sincere  love. 

If  here  it  should  be  said,  that  men  who  have  no  piety  of  heart  in  a  saving 
degree,  yet  may  have  some  degree  of  love  to  virtue;  and  it  should  be  insisted 
that  mankind  are  bom  with  a  moral  sense,  which  implies  a  natural  approbation 
of,  and  love  to  virtue ;  and  therefore,  men  that  have  not  the  principle  of  love 
to  God  and  virtue  established  to  that  degree  as  to  be  truly  pious  men,  and  en- 
titled to  heaven,  yet  may  have  such  degrees  of  them  as  to  engage  them,  with 
a  degree  of  ingenuous  sincerity  and  free  inclination,  to  seek  after  farther  de* 
grees  of  virtue,  and  so  with  a  smcerity  above  that  which  has  been  mentioned, 
▼iz.,  a  real  williigness  to  use  endeavors  firom  fear  and  self-interest ;  it  may  be 
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replied,  If  this  be  allowed,  it  will  not  at  all  help  the  matter.  For  still  the  same 
question  returns,  viz.,  what  degree  of  this  sincerity  is  it  that  constitutes  the  pre- 
cise condition  of  the  proAiise  ?  It  is  supposed  that  all  mankind  have  this  moral 
sense ;  but  yet  it  is  not  supposed  that  all  mankind  are  entitled  to  the  promises 
of  saving  merc^.  Therefore  the  promises  depend,  as  above  noticed,  on  the 
degree  of  sincenty,  under  the  same  difhculties,  and  with  the  same  intricacies, 
and  all  the  forementioued  unfixedness  and  uncertainty.  And  other  things  con- 
cerning this  sincerity,  besides  the  degree  of  it,  are  undetermined,  viz.,  how  con- 
stant this  degree  of  sincerity  of  endeavor  must  be ;  how  long  it  must  be  contiB- 
ued  ;  and  how  early  it  must  be  b^un. 

Thus,  it  appears  that,  on  the  supposition  of  God's  having  made  any  prom- 
ises of  saving  grace  to  the  sincere  endeavors  of  ungodly  men,  it  will  follow, 
that  such  promises  are  made  to  an  undetermined  condition. 

But  a  supposed  promise  to  an  undetermined  condition,  is  truly  no  prom- 
ise at  all.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  positive  determinate  promises  made  to  some- 
thing not  determined,  or  to  a  condition  that  is  not  fixed  in  the  promise.  If  the 
condition  be  not  decided,  there  is  nothing  decisive  in  the  affair. 

If  the  master  of  a  family  should  give  forth  such  a  pretended  promise  as 
this  to  his  servants,  **  I  promise,  that  if  any  of  you  will  do  something,  though  I 
tell  you  not  what,  that  I  will  surely  give  him  an  inheritance  among  my  chil- 
dren :"  would  this  be  truly  any  promise  at  all  1 

I  proceed  now  to  observe, 

11.  On  the  supposition  that  the  promises  of  saving  grace  are  made  to  some 
other  sincerity  of  endeavor,  than  that  which  implies  truly  pious  sincerity,  the 
sovereign  grace  and  will  of  God  must  determine  the  existence  of  the  condition 
of  the  promises ;  and  so  the  whole  must  still  depend  on  God's  determining 
grace ;  and  that  of  whatever  kind  this  sincerity,  short  of  truly  pious  and  saving 
sincerity,  is  supposed  to  be ;  whether  it  consists  only  in  a  reality  of  will,  ari^g 
from  foreign  motives,  for  a  certain  degree  of  endeavors  or  use  of  means ;  or 
whether  it  be  a  certain  sincerity  or  reality  of  willingness  to  use  endeavors, 
arising  from  a  natural  love  of  virtue.  For  all  suppose  the  sincerity,  to  which 
the  promises  are  made^  to  be  that  in  which  some  are  distinguished  from  others; 
none  supposing  that  all  mankind,  without  exception,  have  this  sincerity  which 
is  the  condition  of  the  promises.  Therefore,  this  sincerity  must  be  a  distinguish- 
ing attainment.  And  how  it  that  soine  attain  to  it,  and  not  others  ?  It  must  be 
in  one  of  these  two  ways ;  either  by  the  sovereign  gift  of  God*s  will,  or  by 
their  endeavors.  To  say  the  former,  is  to  give  up  the  t)oint,  and  to  own  that 
the  sovereign  grace  of  God  determines  the  existence  of  the  condition  of  the 
promises,  but  if  it  be  said,  that  this  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endeavor  is 
obtained  by  men's  own  endeavor,  then  I  ask,  what  sort  of  endeavor  is  it  attained 
by  ?  Sincere  endeavor,  or  insincere  ?  None  will  be  so  absurd,  as  to  say,  that 
this  great  condition  of  saving  promises  is  attained  to  by  insincere  endeavors. 
For  what  tendency,  either  natural  or  moral,  can  the  exercise  of  insincerity  have, 
to  produce,  or  attain  to  smcerity  ?  But  if  it  be  said,  that  distinguishing  sincerity 
of  endeavor  is  attained  to  by  distinguishinc^  smcere  endeavor,  this  is  to  run 
round  in  a  ridiculous  circle ;  and  still  the  difficulty  remains,  and  the  question 
returns,  how  the  distinguishing  sincerity  that  first  of  all  took  place  in  the  affair 
came  to  have  existence,  otherwise  than  by  the  determining  grace  of  God  1 

And  if  it  be  said,  that  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  any  such  thing  as  any 
previous,  habitual  sincerity,  or  any  such  sincerity  going  before,  as  shcul  be  an 
established  principle*  but  that  it  is  sufficient  that  the  free  will  does  sincerely 
determme  itselt  to  endeavor  after  holiness;  I  answer,  whether  we  suppose  the 
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nnceiitv  that  first  entitles  to  the  promises,  to  be  a  settled  habit,  or  established 
principle  or  not,  it  does  not  in  the  least  remove  the  difficulty,  as  long  as  it  is 
something,  in  which  some  men  are  distinguished  from  others,  that  precedes  the 
distingui^ing  endeavor  which  entitles  to  the  promises,  and  is  the  source  and 
spring  of  those  endeavors.  This  first,  distinguishing  sincerity,  which  is  the 
spring  of  the  whole  affair,  must  have  existence  by  some  means  or  other ;  and 
it  must  proceed  either  from  some  previous,  sincere  endeavor  of  the  man's  own, 
which  is  a  contradiction ;  or  from  God,  which  is  the  pomt  required ;  or  it  must 
be  the  effect  of  chance,  in  other  words;  of  nothing. 

If  we  suppose  that  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endeavor  by  which  some  men 
are  interestol  in  the  promises  of  saving  grace,  and  not  others,  to  be  some  cer- 
tain degree  of  love  to  virtue,  or  any  thing  else  in  the  disposition  or  exercise  of 
the  heart ;  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  all  men  either  are  alike  by  nature,  as  to 
love  to  virtue,  or  they  are  not  If  they  are  not,  but  some  have  naturally  a 
greater  love  to  virtue  than  others,  and  this  determbes  some,  rather  than  others, 
to  the  requisite  sincerity  of  endeavor  after  saving  grace ;  then  God  determines 
the  affair  by  his  sovereign  virill ;  for  he,  and  not  men  themselves,  determines 
all  distinguishing  qualifications  or  advantages  that  men  are  bom  with.  Or  if 
there  be  no  difference  naturally,  but  one  man  is  born  with  the  same  love  to  vir- 
tue as  another ;  then,  how  do  some  men  first  attain  to  more  of  this  love  to  vir<- 
tue  than  others,  and  so  possess  that  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endeavor  which 
consists  in  it  ?  To  say  it  arises  from  a  previous  distinguiaiing  sincerity  of  en- 
deavor, attempt,  desire,  or  will,  is  a  contradiction.  Therefore,  it  must  proceed 
from  the  determining  grace  of  God ;  which  being  allowed,  the  great  point  in 
dispute  is  allowed. 

§  16.  Ephesians  ii.8,  **  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith ;  and  that  not 
of  yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God.'*  Mr.  Beach  observes,  "  this  text  does  not 
mean  that  their  faith  is  so  God's  gift,  as  not  to  be  of  themselves,  as  is  most  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  reads  the  original."  This  is  certainly  a  great  mistake. 
What  I  suppose  he  means,  is,  that  the  relative  ^Ao^,  being  of  the  neuter  gender, 
and  the  word  Tnaug  of  the  feminine,  they  do  not  agree  together.  But  if  he 
would  translate  the  Greek  relative  that  things  viz.,  the  thing  last  spoken  of,  all 
the  difficulty  vanishes.  Vid,  Beza  in  Loc.  Such  Scriptures  as  these,  1  Cor. 
XV.  10,  "  Not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  was  witii  me ;"  Gal.  ii.  20,  "  Not 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  m  me ;"  prove  efficacious  grace.  The  virtuous  actions  of 
men  that  are  rewardable,  are  not  left  to  men's  indifference,  without  divine 
ordermg  and  efficacy,  so  as  to  be  possible  to  fail.  They  are  often  in  the  Scrip- 
ture the  matter  of  God's  promises.  How  often  does  God  promise  reformations  ? 
How  often  does  God  promise  that  great  revival  of  religion  in  the  latter  days  ? 
Dr.  Whitby  seems  to  deny  any  physical  influence  at  all  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
the  will ;  and  allows  an  influence  by  moral  suasion  and  moral  causes  only, 
p.  344.  This  is  to  deny  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does  any  thit^  at  all,  except 
inspirmg  the  prophets,  and  riving  the  means  of  grace,  with  God's  ordination 
of  this  in  his  providence.  If  Goddo  any  thing  physically,  what  he  does  must 
be  efficacious  and  irresistible. 

Such  an  assistance  Dr.  Whitby  maintains,  and,  concerning  it,  says  the  fol- 
lowing things,  pi  221,  222 : 

"  1st  liien  I  say  it  must  be  granted,  that  in  raising  an  idea  in  my  brain 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  impression  made  upon  it  there,  the  action  is  truly 
physical.  2d.  That  in  those  actions  I  am  wholly  passive;  that  is,  I  myself  da 
nothing  formally  to  produce  those  ideas;  but  the  good  Spirit,  without  my  opera- 
tion, doth  ,>roduce  them  in  me.    3d.  That  these  operations  must  be  'nresistible 
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m  their  production,  because  they  are  immediately  {Hroduced  in  us  witbcmt  ou 
ioiowledge  of  them,  and  without  our  will,  and  so  without  those  faculties  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  act." 

Though  it  should  be  allowed  that  God  assists  man  with  a  physical  assist- 
ance, and  yet  by  an  obliged  and  promised  assistance  only ;  then  God  does  not 
do,  or  effects  or  give  the  thing  assisted  to,  any  more  than  if  he  operated  and 
assisted  m^  only  accordmg  to  the  establishea  laws  of  nature;  and  men  may 
as  properly  be  said  to  do  it  of  themselves,  and  of  their  own  power.  The  doing 
of  the  thing,  is  in  the  same  manner  in  their  power.  The  assistance  b^  which 
God  a&sists  a  drunkard  that  goes  to  the  tarem,  and  there  drinks  exces^vely,  or 
by  which  he  assists  an  adulterer  or  pirate  in  their  actions,  is,  that  he  upholds 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  whereby  it  is  able 
to  perform  such  and  such  acts  in  such  order  and  dependence ;  and  the  laws  of 
the  union  of  soul  and  body ;  and  moves  the  body  in  such  a  stated  manner  in 
consequence  of  such  acts  of  the  soul,  and  upholds  the.  laws  of  motion,  and 
causes  that  there  shall  be  such  and  such  effects  in  corporeal  things,  and  also  of 
men's  minds  in  consequence  of  such  motions.  All  the  difference  is,  that  the 
assistance  which  he  grants  in  the  duties  of  religion,  is  according  to  a  newer 
establishment  than  the  other,  according  to  a  method  established  a  little  later ; 
and  also,  that  the  method  of  dssistance^  in  the  one  case,  is  written. and  revealed 
by  way  of  promise  or  covenant,  and  not  in  the  other. 

But  if  it  be  said,  that  though  God  has  promised  assistance,  yet  he  has  not 
promised  the  exact  degree,  as,  notwithstanding  his  promise,  he  has  left  Imnself 
at  liberty  to  assist  some,  much  more  than  others,  m  consequence  of  the  very 
same  endeavor ;  I  answer,  that  this  will  prove  a  riving  up  cf  their  whole 
scheme,  and  will  infallibly  bring  in  the  Calvinisticai  notion  of  sovereign  and 
arbitrary  grace ;  whereby  some,  with  the  very  same  sincerity  of  endeavor,  with 
the  same  degree  of  endeavor,  and  the  same  use  of  means,  nay,  although  all 
things  are  exactly  equal  in  both  cases,  both  as  to  their  persons  and  behavior ; 
yet  one  has  that  success  by  sovereign  grace  and  God's  arbitrary  pleasure,  that 
is  denied  another.  If  God  has  left  himself  no  liberty  of  sovereign  ^ce  in  giv- 
ing success  to  man's  endeavors,  but  his  consequent  assistance  be  always  tied  to 
such  endeavors  precisely,  then  man's  success  is  just  as  much  in  his  own  power, 
and  is  in  the  same  way  the  fruit  of  his  own  doings,  as  the  effect  and  fulfihnent  of 
his  endeavors  to  commit  adultery  or  murder ;  and  indeed  much  more.  For  his 
success  in  those  endeavors,  is  not  tied  to  such  endeavors,  but  may  be  providen* 
tially  disappointed.  Although  particular  motions  follow  such  and  sucn  acts  of 
will,  in  such  a  state  of  body,  exactly  according  to  certain  laws  of  nature ;  yet 
a  man's  success  in  such  wickedness,  is  not  at  all  tied  to  his  endeavors  by  any 
divine  establishment,  as  the  Arminians  suppose  success  is  to  man's  endeavors 
after  conversion. 

For  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  assisting  in  the  alleged  manner,  becomes  not  the 
efficient  cause  of  those  things,  as, the  Scriptures  do  certaialy  represent  him.  If 
God  be  not  the  proper  blower,  author,  and  efficient  cause  of  virtue,  then  the 
greatest  benefits  flow  not  from  him ;  are  not  owing  to  his  goodness ;  nor  have 
we  him  to  thank  for  them. 

"  Christ  upbraids  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done, 
that  they  were  worse  than  Sodom,  &e.,  and  the  Jews  of  that  generation,  that 
they  were  worse  than  tibe  men  of  Nineveh ;  and  the  Pharisees,  that  the  publi- 
cans and  harlots  went  into  the  kingdcnn  of  (Jod  before  them.  But  why  did  he 
do  this,  if  the  only  reason  was,  that  the  one  was  brought  to  repent  by  effectual 
grace,  and  the  other  not  1"    (See  Whitby,  p.  169,  170,  171.)    I  answer,  the 
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imbdief  and  ^npenitence  of  those  cities,  of  that  generation,  and  of  those  Phan- 
sees,  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  pubUcans  and  Nineveh  repented,  and  the  men 
of  Sodom  would  have  repented,  was  an  argument  that  they  were  worse,  more 
perverse  atfd  hardhearted  than  they.  Because,  though  repentance  is  owing  to 
special,  efficacious  assistance,  yet,  in  his  ordinary  methods  of  proceeding  with 
men,  God  is  wont  much  more  rarely  to  bestow  it  on  those  that  are  more  per- 
verse, hanlhearted,  and  rooted  in  evil,  than  others.  So  much  the  more  as  their 
hearts  are  hardened,  so  much  the  less  likely  are  they  to  be  brought  to  repent- 
ance. And  though  there  be  oftentimes  exceptions  of  particular  persons,  yet  it 
still  holds  good  as  a  general  rule ;  and  especially  with  regard  to  societies,  na- 
tions, cities  and  ranks  of  men :  so  that  Christ  might  well,  from  the  fact  that  he 
mentions,  draw  an  argument  of  the  greater  perverseness  and  stubbornness  of 
those  societies  and  ranks  of  men  that  he  spoke  of. 

§  17.  A  command  and  a  manifestation  of  will  are  not  the  same  thing.  A 
command  does  not  always  imply  a  true  desire  that  the  thing  commanded  should 
be  done.  So  much  at  least  is  manifest  by  the  instance  of  Abraham  commanded 
to  oiler  up  Isaac.  ^That  command  was  not  such  an  effect  of  the  divine  will,  as 
the  commands  to  believe  and  repent,  &c 

§  18.  Either  the  stronger  the  habitual  inclination  to  good  is,  the  more  vir- 
tuous ;  and  the  stronger  the  disposition  to  evil,  the  more  vicious ;  or,  if  it  be 
otherwise,  then  indifference  or  want  of  inclination,  is  essential  to  both  virtue 
and  vice. 

§  19.  Dr.  Whitby's  inconsistence  appears  in  that  one  while,  when  he  is  dis- 
puting against  the  decree  of  election,  he  maintains  that  the  epistles,  where  the 
aposUe  speaks  to  the  elect,  are  not  written  to  the  converted  only ;  because  then 
it  suits  his  turn  that  the  persons  addressed  should  not  be  converted.  But  after- 
wards, when  disputing  against  efficacious  grace,  he  maintains  that  where  the 
apostie  says,  "  God  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do,"  &c.,  Philip.  iL  13, 
he  speaks  only  to  them  that  are  converted,  p.  288.  Again,  when  it  suits  the 
Doctor^s  turn,  when  writing  about  perseverance,  then  all  whom  the  aposties 
write  to  are  true  saints.  As  particularly  those  the  apostle  Peter  writes  to,  that 
had  precious  faith,  p.  399.  And  the  Galatians  addressed  in  Paul's  epistie,  p. 
401,  402. 

§  20.  When  the  Psalmist  prays,  "  Make  me  to  go  in  the  way  of  thy  sta- 
tutes ;"  is  it  indeed  his  meaning,  that  God  would  give  him  the  general  grace 
which  he  gives  to  all,  and  which  is  sufficient  for  all  if  they  will  but  improve  it? 
And  is  this  all  ? 

§  21.  Arminians  argue  that  God  has  obliged  himself  to  bestow  a  holy  and 
saving  disposition,  on  certain  conditions,  and  that  what  is  ^ven  in  regeneration, 
is  given  either  for  natural  men's  asking,  or  for  the  diligent  improvement  of  com- 
mon grace ;  because,  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  our  fault  that  we  are  without  it, 
nor  our  virtue  that  we  have  it.  But  if  this  reasoning  is  just,  the  holy  quali- 
ties obtained  by  the  regenerate^,  ar^' only  the  fruits  of  virtue,  not  virtues  them- 
selves. AH  the  virtue  lies  in  asking,  and  in  the  diligent  improvement  of  com- 
mon grace.. 

§  22.  Prov.  xxi.  1,  "The  heart  of  the  king  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  rivers  of  water ;  he  tumeth  it  whithersoever  he  will."  This  shows  that 
the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  of  will,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  notion 
of  God's  providence  and  government  of  the  world.  See  also  Jer.  xxxi.  18, 
"  Turn  roe  and  I  shall  be  turned."  Matth.  vii.  18,  "  A  good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  evil  fruit ;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit".  Let  us*un* 
derstand  this  how  we  will,  it  destroys  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  and  virtue 
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and  vice.  For^  if  it  means  only  a  great  difficulty ;  then  so  much  the  less  liber- 
ty, and  therefore  so  much  the  less  virtue  or  vice.  And  the  preceding  verse 
would  be  false,  which  says,  "  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,"  &c. 
Rom.  viii.  6,  7, 8,  9,  "  For  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death ;  but  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace :  because  the  carnal  mmd  is  enmity  asainst  God ;  for  it 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  tnen  they  that  are 
in  the  desh  cannot  please  God.  But  we  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit, 
if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now,  if  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  The  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  place, 
overtlirows  Arminian  notions  of  liberty,  virtue  and  vice.  It  appears  from  Scrip- 
ture, that  God  gives  such  assistance  to  virtue  and  virtuous  acts,  as  to  be  proper- 
ly a  determining  assistance,  so  as  to  determine  the  effect ;  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty.  The  Scripture  diows  that  God's  influence 
in  the  case  is  such,  that  he  is  the  cause  of  the  effect ;  he  causes  it  to  be :  which 
shows  that  his  influence  determines  the  matter,  whether  it  shall  be  or  not 
Otherwise  innumerable  expressions  of  Scripture  are  exceedingly  improper^  and 
altogether  without  a  meanmg. 

§  23.  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  is  of  the  same  sort 
with  inspiration.  Whereas  that  which  I  suppose  is  the  true  notion,  is  entirely 
different.  Consequently  their  notion  is  much  more  enthusiastical,  does  mudb 
better  agree  with,  and  much  more  expose  to  pernicious  enthusiasm,  than  ours. 
Hence  we  find  thatl  the  grossest  enthusiasts,  such  as  Quakers  and  others^  are 
generally  Arminians  in  the  doctrines  of  free  will,  &c. 

§  24.  Scripture  expressions  are  everywhere  contrary  to  the  Arminian 
scheme,  according  to  all  use  of  language  in  the  world  in  these  days.  But  then 
they  have  their  r^uge  here.  They  say  the  ancient  figures  of  speech  are  exceed- 
ingly diverse  from  ours ;  and  that  we  in  this  distant  age  cannot  judge  at  all 
of  the  true  sense  of  expression  used  so  long  ago,  but  by  a  skill  m  antiquity,  and 
being  versed  in  ancient  history,  and  critically  skilled  in  the  ancient  languages ; 
not  considering,  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  for  us  in  these  ages  on  whom 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  come ;  yea,  were  desired  chiefly  for  the  latter  age 
of  the  world,  in  which  they  shall  have  their  chief,  and,  comparatively,  almost 
all  their  effect.  They  were  written  for  God's  people  m  those  ages,  of  whob  at 
least  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  must  be  supposed  incapable  of  such  knowledge 
by  their  circumstances  and  education ;  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a 
thousand  of  God's  people,  that  hitherto  have  been  saved  by  the  Scnptures.  It 
is  easy,  by  certain  methods  of  interpretation,  to  refine  and  criticise  any  book  to 
a  sense  most  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 

§  25.  If  God  be  truly  unwilling  that  there  should  be  any  moral  evil  in  the 
world,  why  does  not  he  cause  less  moral  evil  to  exist  than  really  does  ?  If  it 
be  answered,  as  is  usual  to  such  kind  of  objections,  that  though  God  is  unwil- 
ling there  should  be  moral  evil,  yet  he  will  not  infringe  on  man's  liberty,  or 
destroy  his  moral  agency  to  prevent  it ;  then  I  ask,  if  this  be  all,  why  does  God 
cause  so  much  less  to  exist  at  some  certain  times ;  on  the  contrary,  causes  vir- 
tue glcriousljr  to  prevail  T  Other  times  are  spoken  of  and  promised,  wherein 
it  shal  prevail  yet  vastly  more.  And  this  is  spoken  of  as  of  God's  Meeting,  and 
is  abundantly  so  spoken  of  and  promised,  as  what  God  would  do,  and  none 
should  hinder,  &c. 

The  Arminian  principles,  denying  the  efficacious,  determmmg  ^ce  of  God, 
as  the  cause  of  men's  virtue  and  piety,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  prom- 
ises and  prophecies  of  the  future  flouncing  of  reUgion  and  virtue  in  the  world, 
and  never  can  be  made  consistent  therewidi.    This  flourishing  of  religion  is 
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spoken  of  as  what  Grod  will  effect ;  and  is  made  the  matter  of  his  abundant  pro- 
mise ;  is  spoken  of  as  his  glorious  work,  the  work  of  his  almighty  power ;  what 
he  will  effect,  and  none  $hall  hinder ;  what  he  will  effect  agamst  all  opposition, 
removing  and  overcoming  the  wickedness  of  men,  &c. 

§  26.  Dr.  Stebbing  says,  page  104,  '^  So  much  grace  as  is  necessary  to  lead 
us  to  that  obedience  which  is  indispensably  requirra  in  order  to  salvation,  God 
will  give  to  every  one,  who  hnmbljr  and  devoutly  prays  to  him  for  it ;  for  this 
is  the  condition,  and  the  only  condition  prescribed  by  our  Saviour,  Luke  xt.  9 — 
13,  *'  And  I  say  unto  you,  ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For  every  one  that  asketh,  receiv- 
eth  ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  iindeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be  open- 
ed. If  then,  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  ^fls  unto  your  children  ; 
how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him  ?" — where  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  made.  Here  humility  and  de- 
votion are  mentioned  as  the  condition  of  that  obedience  which  is  indispensably 
required  in  order  to  salvation.  By  that  obedience  which  is  required  in  order  to 
salvation  must  be  meant,  either,  1.  That  sort  of  virtue  and  obedience  that  is  re- 
quisite, or,  2.  Perseverance  in  it  ^If  he  means  that  sort  of  virtue  which  is  re- 
<^uisite  in  order  to  salvation ;  then  I  would  ask,  what  sort  of  humility  and  devo- 
tion is  that,  to  which  God  has  promised  the  mrace  which  is  necessary  to  their 
obtaining  that  virtue  which  is  the  condition  of  salvation  ?  Must  it  not  be  real, 
sincere  humility  and  devotion  ?  Surely  if  God  has  promised  so  great  a  gift  to 
any  humility  and  devotion,  it  must  be  to  that  which  is  sincere  and  upright.  Be- 
cause that  which  is  not  sincere,  is  nothing  ;  it  is  hypocritical ;  a  mere  show  of 
that  which  is  really  wanting.  And  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  God  pronuses  such  infinite  rewards  to  hypocrisv,  which  he  has  often  declar- 
ed to  be  abominable  to  him,  and  which  only  provokes  him  the  more.  But  if  it 
be  true,  sincere,  upright  humility  and  devotion,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  God  makes  this  me  condition  of  that  grace  which  is  necessary  to  his  obtain- 
ing that  kind  of  virtue  which  is  requisite  to  salvation.  Because  he,  who  has 
this  humility  and  devotion,  has  that  kind  of  virtue  already.  The  Scripture 
everywhere  speaks  of  uprightness  and  sinceribr  of  h^art,  as  that  virtue  that 
is  saving.  He  that  sincerely  asks  for  grace  to  obey,  has  that  sincerity  and  up* 
rightness  of  heart  that  is  exercised  in  smcere  obedience ;  for  he  that  sincerely 
a^s  this,  is  sincerely  willing  to  obey,  or  sincerely  desirous  of  obeying.  Or  2. 
U  the  Doctor,  by  that  obedience  that  is  indiq)ensably  required  in  order  to  salva- 
tion, means  perseverance  in  sincere  virtue,  and  this  be  promised  to  devoutly  and 
sincerely  asking  it ;  then  hereby  must  be  meant,  either  devoutly  and  sincerely 
asking  it  once,  or  final  perseverance  in  this  smcere  asking,  or  a  certain  limited 
continuance  in  that  asking.  If  a  final  perseverance  in  asking  be  the  condition 
of  ^ce  to  lead  us  to  persevere,  saving  virtue  is,  as  said  before,  the  condition  of 
itself.  For  persevering  sincerity  is  the  condition  of  obtaining  persevering  sin- 
cerity. If  it  be  only  once  asking,  or  asking  a  limited  number  of  times,  or  a 
limited  continuance  in  asking,  this  iscontrary  to  the  Arminian  doctrine  about  per- 
severance. For  it  supposes  a  person  in  this  life,  on  a  past  condition,  to  be  al- 
ready, before  the  end  of  the  day  of  his  probation,  so  confirmed  in  obedience  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  fall  away. 

§  27.  One  danger  of  these  Arminian  notions  is,  that  they  strongly  tend  to 
prevent  conviction  of  sin. 

^  28.  The  vast  pretences  of  Arminians  to  an  accurate  and  clear  view  of  the 
scope  and  deagn  of  the  sacred  penmen,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  original, 
will  prove  forever  vain  and  insufficiem  to  help  them  against  such  clear  evidence 
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as  the  Scripture  exhibits  concerning  efficacious  grace.  I  de»re  it  may  be  shown, 
if  it  can  be,  that  ever  any  ternis,  that  are  fuller  and  stronger,  are  used  more 
frequently,  or  in  greater  variety,  to  i^gnify  God's  being  the  author,  efficient  and 
bestower  of  any  Kind  of  benefit,  than  as  to  the  bestowment  of  true  virtue  or 
goodness  of  heart ;  whether  concerning  the  deliverance  out  of  I^pt,  or  the 
manna  that  was  rained  down  from  heaven,  or  the  bestowment  of  tne  blessings 
of  Canaan,  or  saving  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark ;  or  the  raising  any  from 
the  dead,  or  Christ's  giving  health  to  the  sick,  or  sight  to  the  blind,  or  bread 
to  the  hungry  in  the  wilderness,  or  any  thing  else  whatsoever ;  or  the  giving 
being  to  mankind  in  their  creation ;  the  giving  reason  to  them,  with  their  other 
natural  faculties ;  the  giving  them  life  and  breath;  the  giving  them  the  beauti- 
ful form  of  their  bodies ;  the  giving  them  life  at  the  general  resurrection  ;  the 
giving  them  their  glory  and  happiness  in  heaven ;  the  giving  prophets,  and  the 
word  of  God  by  the  prophets  and  others;  the  giving  the  means  of  grace  and  sal* 
vation;  the  giving  Christ,  and  providing  means  of  salvation  in  him.  Yea, 
I  know  of  no  one  ming  in  Scripture  wherein  such  significant,  strong  expressions 
are  used,  in  so  great  variety,  or  one  half  so  often,  as  the  bestowment  of  this 
ben^t  of  true  goodness  and  piety  of  heart.  But  after  all,  we  must  be  faced 
down  in  it  with  vast  confidence,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  imply  any  more  than 
only  exhibiting  means  of  instruction,  leaving  the  determining  and  proper  caus- 
ing of  the  effect  wholly  with  man,  as  the  only  proper,  efficient  and  determining 
cause ;  and  that  the  current  of  Scripture  is  all  against  us ;  and  that  it  is  because 
we  do  not  understand  language,  and  are  bigots  and  fools  for  imagining  any  such 
thing  as  that  the  Scriptures  say  any  thing  of  that  nature,  and  because  the  divines 
on  our  side  do  not  understand  Greek,  and  do  not  lay  the  Scripture  before  them,, 
nor  mind  the  scope  of  Scripture,  nor  condder  the  connection,  &c.  &c.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  said,  that  every  one  of  those  Scriptures,  which  are  brought  to  prove 
efficacious  grace,  may  have  another  interpretation,  found  out  by  careful  and 
critical  examination.  But,  alas !  Is  that  the  way  of  the  Most  High's  instructing 
mankind,  to  use  such  a  multitude  of  expressions,  in  different  languages,  an^ 
various  different  ages,  all  which,  in  their  natural  and  most  common  acceptation, 
in  all  languages,  nations  and  ages,  must  undoubtedly  be  understood  in  a  partic« 
ular  sense ;  yea,  the  whole  thread  and  curreAt  of  all  that  God  says,  according 
to  the  use  of  speech  among  mankind,  tends  to  lead  to  such  an  understanding, 
and  so  imavoidably  leads  his  people  in  all  ages  into  such  an  understanding ;  but 
yet,  that  he  means  no  such  thing ;  intending  only  that  the  true  meaning  should 
not  be  found  out,  but  by  the  means  of  acute  criticism,  which  might  possibly  hit 
upon  the  strange,  unusual,  and  surprising  meaning  ? 

§  29.  Instead  of  persons'  being  the  determining  and  efficient  causes  of  their 
own  virtue  and  piety,  after  all  the  moral  me^ns  God  uses  with  man,  let  us  sup- 
pose some  third  person  between  God  and  the  subject  of  this  gift  of  virtue,  to  be 
in  the  very  same  manner  the  sovereignly  determining  cause  and  efficient  of 
virtue ;  that  he  had  power  to  bestow  it  on  us,  or  cause  us  to  be  the  subjects  of 
it,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Arminians  suppose  we  ourselves  have  power 
to  be  the  causes  of  our  being  the  subjects  of  virtue ;  and  that  it  depended  on  this 
third  person's  free  will,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  now  they  suppose  our  having 
virtue  depends  on  our  own  free  wiU  ;  and  that  God  used  moralmeans  with  that 
third  person  to  bestow  virtue  on  us,  just  in  the  same  manner  that  he  uses  moral 


means  to  persuade  us  to  cause  virtue  in  ourselves,  and  the  moral  means  had  the 
like  tendency  to  operate  on  his  will  as  on  ours ;  but  finally,  it  was  left  entirely 
._  t.    i.         .„  .    ,     .,      .i_  j.x — !.  • *^  ether  we  should  have   '  ' 

t  to  ensure  his  soven 
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and  arbitrary  disposal,  and  perfectly  free  self-determination ;  and  it  should  be 
left  contingent,  whether  he  would  bestow  it  or  not ;  and,  in  these  circumstanoes, 
this  third  person  Aovld  happen  to  determine  in  our  favor,  and  bestow  virtue : 
now  I  ask.  Would  it  be  proper  to  ascribe  the  matter  so  wholly  to  God,  in  such 
strong  terms,  and  in  such  a  great  variety  ;  to  ascribe  it  so  entirely  to  him  as  his 
gift ;  to  pray  to  him  beforehand  for  it ;  to  ^ve  him  thanks,  to  give  him  all  the 
glory,  &c  1  On  the  contrary,  would  not  this  determining  cause,  whose  arbitrary, 
self-determined,  self-possessa:!,  sovereign  will,  deddes  the  matter,  be  properly 
looked  upon  as  the  main  cause,  vastly  the  most  proper  cause,  the  truest  author 
and  bestower  of  the  benefit  ?  Would  not  he  be,  as  it  were,  all  in  the  cause  ? 
Would  not  the  glory  properly  belong  to  him,  on  whose  pleasure  the  determina- 
tion of  the  matter  properly  depend^  7 

§  29.  By  regeneration,  being  new  creatures,  raised  from  death  in  sin,  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  not  meant  merely  persons*  being  brought  into  the  state  and  priv- 
ileges of  professing  Christians,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor.  When  Christ  says  unto 
Nicodemus,  John  lii.  3,  ''  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  ;'*  he  does  not  mean  merely,  that  unless 
a  man  be  brought  to  a  participation  of  the  new  state  and  privileges  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  possession  and  privileges  of  the  Christian 
church  ;  for  that  would  be  nonsense,  and  only  to  say,  unless  a  man  be  born 
a^ain,  he  cannot  be  born  again ;  or,  unless  a  man  enter  into  the  new  state  of 
things,  as  erected  by  the  Messiah,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  new  state  of  things  a^ 
erected  by  the  Messiah.  -  Nor  can  he  mean,  that  unless  a  man  be  a  {professing 
Christian,  he  cannot  see  the  future  and  eternal  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  for  he  supposes  many  heathens  will  see  the  kingdom  of  God  in  that  sense. 

And  how  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  suppose  that  Christ  would  teach  this 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  being  instated  in  his  new-modelled  church,  as  such 
a  great,  important  and  main  doctrine  of  his ! 

Taylor  to  make  out  his  scheme,  is  forced  to  suppose,  that  by  being  born  of 
Grod  is  meant  two  things  in  the  New  Testament  (see  p.  127,  of  his  Key^  and  on 
Original  5tn,  p.  144,  &c-).  So  he  is  forced  to  suppose,  that  bv  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  meant  two  things  (p.  125,  margiital  note,  and  other  places),  and  so  he 
supposes  two  senses  of  our  being  of  the  truth,  our  being  of^  or  in  Gody  and  know- 
ing God  (see  p.  127,  margmal  note).  He  is  forced  to  suppose  that  many  of 
the  expressions,  signifying  antecedent  bles^n^,  are  to  be  taken  in  a  double 
sense  (see  p.  138,  No.  243,  &c.).  See  how  evidently  being  bom  of  God  signi- 
fies something  else  than  a  being  broujght  into  the  state  of  professmg  Christians : 
1  John  ii.  29,  "  If  he  know  that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  that  every  one  that 
doth  righteousness  is  born  of  him.''  Chap.  iii.  8,  '^  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God, 
doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,  because 
he  is  bom  of  God."  Chap,  iv.  8,  "  Every  one  that  loveth,  is  bom  of  God,  and 
knoweth  God.'*  Chap.  v.  4,  ^  Whatsoever  is  bom  of  God,  overcometh  the 
world."  Verse  18,  "  We  know  tteit  whosoever  bbora  ©f  God,  anneth  not} 
but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God,  keepeth  himself;  and  that  wicked  (m^  toucheth 
him  not" 

So  it  is  exceeding  apparent,  that  knowing  God,  and  being  of  God,  and  m 
God,  having  this  hope  in  nim,  &c.,  mean  something  besides  our  Christian  pro- 
fession, and  principles,  and  privileges.  1  John  iL  3,  &c.,  ''  Hereby  do  we  know 
that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  liis  commandments.  Whoso  keepeth  his  word, 
in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfected.  Hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in 
him."  Chap.  iiL  3,  *^  Eveiy  one  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  himself, 
even  as  he  is  pure."    Chap.  iii.  14,  ^^  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death 
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unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren."  Chap.  iv.  12,  "  If  we  love  one  an- 
other, God  dwelleth  in  us,"  Taylor  supposes  that  this  same  apostle,  by  being 
bom  of  God,  means  bein^  received  to  the  privileges  of  professing  Cliristians. 
John  i.  12  (p.  49).     1  John  v.  1,  and  v.  18  (p.  48).     1  John  iii.  1  (p.  48). 

§  31.  Why  does  the  apostle  say,  concerning  apostates,  "  they  were  not  of  us : 
if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  us  ;  but  they 
went  out,  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us ;"  if  it 
be,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  that  professing  Christians  are  indeed  of  the  society 
of  Christians  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  have  all  their  privileges,  are  truly 
the  children  of  God,  members  of  Christ,  of  the  household  of  God,  saints, 
believers  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith,  are  all  one  body,  have  one 
spirit,  one  faith,  one  inheritance,  have  their  hearts  purified  and  sanctified, 
are  all  the  children  of  light,  are  all  of  the  household  of  God,  fellow  citizens 
w:ith  the  saints,  have  all  fellowship  with  Christ,  &c.  ? 

§  32.  It  is  true,  the  nation  of  the  Jews  are  in  the  Old  Testament  said  to  be 
elected,  called,  created,  made^  formed,  redeemed,  delivered,  saved,  bought,  pur- 
chased, begotten.  But  particular  Jews  are  nowhere  so  spoken  of,  at  least  with 
reference  to  the  same  thing,  viz.,  their  national  redemption,  when  they  were 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  &c 

David,  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  though  he  is  so  abundant  there  in  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  his  mercies,  and  is  also  so  frequent  in  praising  God  for  God's 
redeeming  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  salvation  God  wrought  for  the  nation 
and  church  of  Isrs^  at  that  time;  yet  he  never  once  blesses  God  (having  re- 
spect to  that  salvation)  that  God  had  chosen  hhn  and  redeemed  him,  bought  him, 
regenerated  him ;  never  (having  reference  to  that  affair)  speaks  in  the  language 
of  the  apostle,  "  He  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me ;"  though  he  often 
speaks  of  the  blessedness  of  those  men  God  had  chose,  and  caused,  to  come 
nigh  unto  him,  agreeably  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  often 
blesses  God  for  redeeming  and  sa\*ing  him  in  particular ;  but  never,  in  any  of 
these  things,  has  he  respect  to  those  national  privileges,  nor  indeed  any  other  of 
the  penmen  of  the  Psalms ;  which  is  very  strange,  if  the  privilege  of  being 
bought,  made,  created,  &c.,  as  applied  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  be  that 
which  the  apostle  in  the  New  Testament  applies  to  himself  in  particular, 
and  which  this  and  the  other  apostles  applied  to  many  other  particular  persons. 

§  33.  That  professing  Christians  are  said  to  be  sanctified,  washed  &c., 
does  not  ar^e,  that  all  professing  Christians  are  so  in  fact  For  Taylor  him- 
self says,  ^'  it  should  be  carefully  observed,  that  it  is  very  common  in  uie  sacred 
writings,  to  express  not  only  our  Christian  pri^dleges,  but  also  the  duty  to 
which  they  oblige,  in  the  present  or  preterperfect  tense ;  or  to  speak  of  that  as 
done,  which  only  ought  to  be  done,  and  which,  in  fact,  may  possibly  never  be 
done  :  as  in  Matth.  v.  13,  ^^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  that  is,  ye  ought  to 
be.  Rom.  ii.  4,  ^'  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance ;"  that  is, 
ought  to  lead  thee :  chap.  vi.  2.  chap  viii.  9.  Col.  iii.  3.  1  Pet.  i.  6, "  Where* 
in  ye  greatly  reioicej"  i.  e.  ought  to  rejoice.  2  Cor.  iii.  18,"  We  all  with  open 
face  (enjoying  the  means  of  )bdiolding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord,  are 
(ought  to  be,  enjoy  the  means  of  being)  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
^lory  to  glory."  1  Cor.  v.  7,  "  Ye  are  unleavened,"  i.  e.  obliged  by  the  Chris- 
tian profession  to  be.  Heb.  xiii.  14,  ^'  We  seek  (i.  e.  we  ought  to  seek,  or, 
according  to  our  profession,  we  seek)  a  city  to  come."  1  ^hn  iL  12—15, 
iii.  9.  V.  4 — 18,  and  in  other  places.  See  Taylor* s  Key^  p.  139.  No.  244,  and 
p.  144,  No.  246.  This  overthrows  all  his  supposed  proofs,  that  those  which  he 
calls  antecedent  blesangs,  do  really  belong  to  all  professing  Christians. 
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§  34  The  case  was  quite  otherwise  in  the  Christian  diurch  with  regard  to 
election,  redemption,  creation,  &c.,  from  what  it  was  with  the  Jews,  mth  the 
Jews,  election,  their  redemption  out  of  Egypt,  their  creation,  was  a  national 
thing ;  it  began  with  them  as  a  nation,  and  descended,  as  it  were,  from  the  na- 
tion, to  particular  persons.  Particular  persons  were  first  of  the  nation  and 
church  of  the  Jews ;  so,  by  that  means,  had  an  interest  in  their  election,  redemp- 
tion, &c,  that  God  wrought  of  old.  The  being  of  the  nation  and  church  of 
Israel,  was  the  ground  of  a  participation  in  these  privileges.*  But  it  is  evident, 
it  is  contrariwise  in  Christians.  With  regard  to  them,  ue  election,  redemption, 
creation,  regeneration,  &c.,  are  personal  things.  They  begin  with  particular 
persons,  and  ascend  to  public  societies.  Men  are  first  redeemed,  bought,  cre- 
ated, regenerated,  and  by  that  means  become  members  of  the  Christian  church ; 
and  this  is  the  ground  of  their  membership.  Paul's  regeneration,  and  Christ's 
loving  him,  and  giving  himself  for  him,  was  the  foundation  of  his  being  of  the 
Christian  church,  that  holy  nation,  peculiar  people,  &c.,  whereas,  David's  being 
one  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  is  the  proper  ground  of  his  participation  in  Israelis 
redemption  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  that  birth  and  formation  of  the  people  that 
were  at  that  time.  It  is  apparent  the  case  was  thus.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
It  is  evident  that  the  new  creation,  regeneration,  calling,  and  justification,  are 
personal  thin^,  because  they  are  by  personal  influences ;  influences  of  God's 
Spirit  on  particular  persons,  and  personal  qualifications. 

Their  regeneration  was  a  personal  thing,  and  therefore,  it  is  not  called  sim- 
ply an  entenng  into  the  new  creation,  or  obtaming  a  part  in  the  new  world  or 
new  Jerusalem,  &c.,  but  a  puttmg  off  the  old  many  and  puttmg  on  the  new  Tnan* 
They  are  first  raised  from  the  dead,  and  by  that  means  come  to  belong  to  the 
church  of  Christ.  They  are  first  lively  or  living  stones,  and  by  that  means 
come  to  belong  to  the  spiritual  house,  and  the  holy  temple :  by  bemg  lively 
stones,  they  come  to  be  parts  of  the  living  temple,  and  capable  of  it.  So  that 
their  being  alive,  is  prior  to  their  belonging  to  the  Christian  church.  The 
Christian  calling,  is  represented  as  being  the  ground  of  their  belon^g  to  the 
church.  They  are  called  into  the  church,  called  into  the  fellowship  of  Jesus 
Christ  Their  spiritual  baptism  or  washing,  is  prior  to  their  being  in  the  church. 
They  are  by  one  spirit  baptized  into  one  body.  They  put  on  Christ,  and  so 
become  interested  in  Christ,  and  sharers  with  those  that  had  a  part  in  him. 
By  such  a  personal  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  were  first  made  meet  to  be 
partakers  with  the  saints  in  hght,  before  they  were  partakers. 

§  35.  It  will  follow  from  Taylor's  scheme,  that  Simon  the  sorcerer  had  an 
interest  in  all  the  antecedent  blessings.  Yet  the  apostle  tells  him  he  was  at 
that  time  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity.  If  he  was  really 
justified,  washed,  cleansed,  sanctified ;  how  was  he  at  that  time  in  the  bond  d 
iniquitv  1  Justification,  forgiveness,  &Cy  is  a^release  from  the  bond  of  iniquity. 
If  the  heart  be  purified  b;^  laith,  it  does  not  remain  in  the  gall  of  bitterness. 

§  36.  Saving  grace  differs  firom  common  grace,  in  nature  and  kind.  To  sup- 
pose only  a  gradual  difference,  would  not  only  be  to  suppose,  that  some  in  a  state 
of  damnation  are  within  an  infinitely  little  .as  ^ood  as  some  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion (which  greatly  disagrees  with  the  Armiman  notion  of  men's  being  saved 
by  their  own  virtue  and  goodness),  but  this,  taken  with  the  Arminian  notion  of 
men's  falling  from  grace,  will  naturally  lead  us  to  determine,  that  many  that 
are  once  in  a  state  of  salvation,  may  be  in  such  a  state,  and  out  of  it,  scores  a^ 

•  It  »  much  to  be  doubted  whether  our  author  is  correct  in  the  material  diytinction  he  here  makM 
between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations.  The  reader  will  consider  whether  piivilcges  and 
bleasinss  were  not  personal  as  much  under  the  one  as  the  other. 
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times  in  a  very  short  space.  For  though  a  person  is  in  a  state  of  salvation,  be 
may  be  but  just  in  it,  and  may  be  infinitely  near  the  limits  between  a  state  of  sal- 
vation and  damnation ;  and  as  the  habits  of  grace  are,  according  to  that  scheme, 
only  contracted  and  raised  by  consideration  and  exercise,  and  the  exertion  of 
the  strength  of  the  mind,  and  are  lost  when  a  man  falls  from  ^ace  by  the  in- 
termission or  cessation  of  these,  and  by  contrary  acts  and  exercises ;  and  as  the 
habits  and  principles  of  virtue  are  raised  and  sunk,  brought  into  being  and 
abolished  by  those  things,  and  both  the  degree  of  ^ them  and  the  being  of  them 
wholly  depend  on  them ;  the  consequence  will  naturally  be,  that  when  a  man 
is  first  raised  to  that  degree  of  a  virtuous  disposition,  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  degree  of  virtue  is  almost  infinitely  near  the  dividing  line,  it  will 
naturally  be  liable  to  be  a  little  raised  or  sunk  every  hour,  according  as  the 
thoughts  and  exercises  of  the  mind  are ;  as  the  mercur}*  in  the  thermometer  or 
barometer  is  never  perfectly  at  rest,  but  is  always  rising  or  subsiding,  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  degree  of  heat 

§  37.  The  dispute  about  grace's  being  resistible  or  irresistible,  is  perfect 
nonsense.  For  the  effect  of  grace  is  upon  the  will ;  so  that  it  is  nonsense,  ex- 
cept it  be  proper  to  say  that  a  man  with  his  will  can  resist  his  own  will,  or 
except  it  be  possible  for  him  to  desire  to  resist  his  own  will ;  that  is,  except  it 
be  possible  for  a  man  to  will  a  thing  and  not  wull  it  at  the  same  time,  and  sc 
far  as  he  does  will  it.  Or  if  you  speak  of  enlightening  grace,  and  say  this  grace  is 
upon  the  underatanding ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  same  nonsense  in  other  words. 
For  then  the  sense  runs  thus,  that  a  man,  after  he  has  seen  so  plainly  that  a 
thing  is  best  for  him  that  he  wills  it,  yet  he  can  at  the  same  time  nill  it  If 
you  say  he  can  will  any  tiling  he  pleases,  this  is  most  certainly  true ;  for 
who  can  deHy,  that  a  man  can  will  any  thing  he  doth  already  will  ?  That  a  man 
can  will  any  Uiing  that  he  pleases,  is  just  as  certain,  as  what  is,  is.  Wherefore  it  is 
nonsense  to  say,  that  after  a  man  has  seen  so  plainly  a  thing  to  be  so  much  the 
best  for  him  that  he  wills  it,  he  could  not  have  willed  it  if  he  had  pleased ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  he  had  not  willed  it,  he  could  not  have  willed  it  It  is  certain,  that 
a  man  never  doth  any  thing  lut  what  he  can  do.  But  to  say,  after  a  man  has 
willed  a  thing,  that  he  could  have  not  willed  it  if  he  had  pleased,  is  to  suppose 
two  wills  in  a  man ;  the  one  to  will  which  goes  first ;  the  other  to  please  or 
choose  to  will.  And  so  with  the  same  reason  we  may  say,  there  is  another 
will  to  please ;  to  please  to  will ;  and  so  on  to  a  thousand.  Wherefore,  to  say 
that  the  man  could  have  willed  otherwise  if  he  had  pleased,  is  just  all  one  as  to 
say,  that  if  he  had  willed  otherwise,  then  we  might  be  sure  he  could  wiU  other- 
wise. 

§  38.  Those  that  deny  infusion  of  grace  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  must,  of  necessi- 
ty, deny  the  Spirit  to  do  any  thing  at  all.  By  the  Spirit's  inftising,  let  be 
meant  what  it  will,  those  who  say  there  is  no  infusion,  contradict  themselves. 
For  they  say  the  Spirit  doth  something  m  the  soul ;  that  is,  he  causeth  some 
motion,  or  anectton,  or  apprehension  to  arise  in  the  soul,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
would  not  be  there  without  him.  Now,  God's  Spirit  doeth  what  he  doeth ;  be 
doth  as  much  as  he  doth :  or  he  causeth  in  the  soul  as  much  as  he  causeth,  let 
that  be  how  little  soever.  So  much  as  is  purely  the  effect  of  his  immediate 
motion,  that  is  the  effect  of  his  immediate  motion,  let  that  be  what  it  will ;  and 
so  much  is  infused,  how  little  soever  that  be.  This  is  self-evident  For  sup- 
pose the  Spirit  of  God  only  to  assist  the  natural  powers,  then  there  is  something 
done  betwixt  them.  Men's  own  powers  do  /something,  and  God's  Spirit  doS 
something ;  only  they  work  together.  Now,  that  part  that  the  Spirit  doth,  how 
little  soever  it  be,  is  infused     So  that  they  tliat  deny  infused  habits,  own  that 
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part  of  the  habit  is  infused.  For  they  say,  the  Holy  Spirit  assists  the  man  in 
acquiring  the  habit ;  so  that  it  is  acquired  rather  sooner  than  it  would  be  other- 
wise. So  that  part  of  the  habit  is  owing  to  the  Spirit ;  some  of  the  strength 
of  the  habit  was  infused,  and  another  part  is  owing  to  the  natural  powers  of  the 
man.  Or  if  you  say  not  so,  but  that  it  is  all  owing  to  the  natural  power  assist- 
ed ;  how  do  you  mean  assisted  ?  To  act  more  lively  and  vigorously  than 
otherwise  ?  Then  that  liveliness  and  yigorousness  must  be  infused ;  which  is  a 
habit,  and  therefore  an  infused  habit  It  is  grace,  and  therefore  infosed  grace. 
Grace  consists  very  much  in  a  prbciple  that  causes  vigorousness  and  activity  in 
action.  This  is  infusion,  even  m  the  sense  of  the  opposite  party.  So  that,  if 
any  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  all  is  allowed,  the  dispute  is  only.  How 
much  is  infused  ?    The  one  says,  a  great  deal,  the  oth^  says,  but  little. 

§  39.  1st  The  main  thing  meant  by  the  word  efficacious,  is  this,  it  being 
decisive.  This  seems  to  be  the  main  question.  2d.  Its  being  immediate  and 
arbitrary  in  that  sense,  as  not  to  be  limited  to  the  laws  of  nature.  3d.  That  the 
principles  of  grace  are  supernatural  in  that  sense,  that  they  are  entirelj^  differ- 
ent from  all  that  is  in  the  heart  before  conversion.  4th.  That  they  are  infused, 
and  not  coniraded  by  custom  and  exercise.  5th.  That  the  change  is  instanta- 
neous, and  not  gradual  These  four  last  heads  may  be  subdivisions  of  a  second 
general  head :  so  tliat  the  divisions  may  be  thus :  1st.  The  main  thing  meant, 
IS,  that  it  is  decisive.  2d.  That  it  is  immediate  and  supernatural.  The  four  last 
of  the  heads  mentioned  above,  may  be  subdivisions  of  this  last. 

'  So  that  there  are  two  things  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace, 
wherein  lies  the  main  difference  oetween  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  as  to  this 
doctrine.  Firdy  That  the  grace  of  God  is  determining  and  decisive  as  to  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner,  or  a  man's  becoming  a  good  man,  and  having  those  vir- 
tuous qualifications  that  entitle  to  an  interest  in  Christ  and  his  salvation. 
Secondly,  That  the  power  and  grace  and  oi)eration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  or 
towards  ihe  conversion  of  a  sinner,  is  immediate :  that  the  habit  of  true  virtue 
or  holiness  is  immediately  implanted  or  infused ;  that  the  operation  goes  so  far, 
that  a  man  has  habitual  holmess  given  him  instantly,  wholly  by  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  gradually,  by  assistance  concurring  with  our  en- 
deavors, so  as  gradually  to  advance  virtue  into  a  prevaihng  habit  And  besides 
these,  Thirdly,  It  is  held  by  many,  of  late,  that  there  is  no  immediate  interpo- 
sition of  God ;  but  that  all  is  done  by  general  laws. 

The  former  is  that  which  is  of  greatest  importance  or  consequence  in  the 
controversy  with  Arminians  (though  the  others  are  also  very  important),  and. 
this,  only,  is  what  I  shall  consider  in  this  place ;  perhaps  the  others  may  be 
considered,  God  willing,  in  some  other  discourse. 

§  40.  Concerning  what  the  Arminians  say,  that  these  are  speculative  points ; 
all  devotion  greatly  depends  on  a  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  our  depend- 
ence on  Grod.  But  this  is  one  of  the  very  chief  things  belonging  to  our  de- 
pendence on  God.  How  much  stress  do  the  Scriptures  lay  on  our  dependence 
on  God !  All  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  whatsoever,  that  is,  by  any  present 
infhience  or  effect  of  the  Spirit;  any  thing  at  all  that  a  person  that  is  converted 
from  sin  to  God,  is  the  subject  of,  through  any  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  him,  or  any  thing  done  by  the  Spirit,  since  the  completing  and 
confirming  the  canon  of  the  ^iptures,  must  be  done  by  a  physical  operation, 
either  on  the  soul  or  body. 

The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  does  something  to  promote  virtue  in  men's  hearts, 
and  to  make  them  good,  beyond  what  the  angels  can  do.  But  the  angels  can 
present  motives  ;  can  excite  ideas  of  the  words  of  promises  and  threatenings. 
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flccy  and  can  persuade  in  this  way  by  moral  means ;  as  is  evident,  because  the 
devils  in  this  way  promote  vice. 

§  41.  There  is  no  objection  made  to  God's  producing  any  effects,  or  causing 
any  events,  by  any  immediate  interposition,  producing  effects  arbitrarily,  or  by 
the  immediate  efforts  of  his  will,  but  what  lies  equally  against  his  ordering  it  so, 
that  any  effects  should  be  produced  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  men's  will, 
to  produce  effects  other^'ise  than  the  established  laws  of  nature  would  havepro> 
duced  without  men's  arbitrary  interposition. 

I  be^  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  quotations  :  '^  That  otherwise, 
the  world  cannot  be  the  object  of  inquiry  and  science,  and  far  less  of  imitation 
by  arts :  smce  imitation  necessarily  presupposes  a  certain  determinate  object,  or 
fixed,  ascertainable  relations  and  connections  of  things ;  and  that,  upon  the 
contrary  supposition,  the  world  must  be  absolutely  uhmtelligible.  Nature,  in 
order  to  be  understood  by  us,  must  always  speak  the  same  language  to  us.  It 
must  therefore  steadfastly  observe  the  same  general  laws  in  its  operations,  or 
work  uniformly,  and  according  to  stated,  invariable  methods  and  rules.  Those 
terms,  order,  beauty,  general  ^ood,  &c.,  plainly  include,  in  their  meaning,  anal- 
ogy ;  and  constancy,  uniformity  amidst  variety ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  regular 
observance  of  general,  settled  la^'s,  in  the  make  and  economy,  production,  and 
operations  or  meets,  of  any  object  to  which  they  are  ascribed.  Wherever 
order,  fixed  connections,  or  general  laws  and  unity  of  design  take  place,  there 
is  certainty  in  the  nature  of  such  objects,  and  so  knowledge  may  be  acquired. 
But  where  these  do  not  obtain,  there  can  be  nothing  but  unconnected,  inde- 
pendent parts.  All  must  be  disorder  and  confusion ;  and  consequently,  such  a 
loose,  ^sjointed  heap  of  things,  must  be  an  inexplicable  chaos.  In  one  word, 
science,  prudence,  government,  imitation  and  art,  necessarily  suppose  the  pre- 
valence of  general  laws  throughout  all  the  objects  in  nature  to  which  they  reach. 
No  being  can  know  itself,  project  or  pursue  any  scheme,  or  lay  down  any  max- 
ims for  its  conduct,  but  so  far  as  its  own  constitution  is  certain,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  things  relative  to  it  are  fixed  and  constant.  For  so  far  only  are  things 
ascertainable;  and  therefore,  so  far  only  can  rules  be  drawn  from  them." 
TtarnbttlPs  Mor.  Phil.  Part  I.  Mrod. 

**  The  exercise  of  all  moral  powers,  dispositions  and  affections  of  mind,  as 
necessarily  presuppose  an  established  order  of  nature,  or  general  laws  settled  bj 
the  author  of  'nature  with  respect  to  them,  as  the  exercise  of  our  bodily  senses 
about  qualities  and  effects  of  corporeal  beings  do  with  regard  to  them.  We 
could  neither  acquire  knowledge  of  any  kind,  contract  habits,  or  attain  to  any 
moral  perfection  whatsoever,  unless  the  author  of  our  nature  had  appointed  and 
fixed  certain  laws  relating  to  our  moral  powers,  and  their  exercises  and  acqui- 
sitions." Ihid.  p.  13,  14.  Yet  this  TumbuU  strenuously  holds  a  self-determin- 
ing power  in  the  will  of  man.  Such  like  arguments,  if  they  are  valid  against 
any  interposition  at  all,  will  prevail  against  all  interposition  of  God  or  man,  and 
against  the  interposition  of  God  ever  to  bring  the  ^vorld  to  an  end,  or  amend  it ; 
and  prove  that  all  shall  be  according  to  general  laws.  And  they  might  as  well 
argue,  that  the  making  of  the  worTd  too  was  by  general  laws.  If  it  be  said, 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  and  absolute  necessity,  that  God  should  at  last  in- 
terpose and  rectify  the  course  of  nature ;  I  answer,  this  is  yielding  the  point, 
that,  in  cases  of  great  importance,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  there  may  be  an 
interposition  that  may  be  arbitrary,  and  not  by  general  laws. 

^42.  It  is  not  necessary  that  men  should  be  able,  by  the  connections  of 
things,  to  know  all  future  events ;  nor  was  this  ever  in  the  Creator's  designs. 
If  it  had  been  so,  he  could  have  enabled  them  to  know  the  future  volitions  of 
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men,  and  those  events  that  depend  upon  them,  which  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant 

§  43.  The  nature  of  virtue  being  a  positive  thing,  can  proceed  from  nothing 
but  God's  immediate  influence,  and  must  take  its  rise  from  creation  or  infusion 
by  God.  For  it  must  be  either  from  that,  or  from  our  own  choice  and  produc- 
tion, either  at  once,  or  gradually,  by  diligent  culture.  But  it  cannot  begin,  or 
take  its  rise  from  the  latter,  viz.,  our  choice,  or  voluntary  diligence.  For  if 
there  exist  nothmg  at  all  of  the  nature  of  virtue  before,  it  cannot  come  from 
cultivation ;  for  by  the  supposition  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  to 
cultivate,  it  cannot  be  by  repeated  and  multiplied  acts  of  virtuous  choice,  till  it  be- 
conies  a  habit  For  there  can  be  no  one  virtuous  choice,  unless  God  immediately 
gives  it  The  first  virtuous  choice,  or  a  disposition  to  it,  must  be  immediately 
given,  or  it  must  proceed  from  a  preceding  choice.  If  the  first  virtuous  act  of 
will  or  choice  be  from  a  preceding  act  of  will  or  choice,  that  preceding  act  of 
choice  must  be  a  virtuous  act  of  choice,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition. 
For  then  there  would  be  a  preceding  act  of  choice  before  the  first  virtuous  act 
of  choice.  And  if  it  be  said  the  first  virtuous  act  of  choice  is  from  a  preceding 
act  of  will  which  is  not  virtuous,  this  is  absurd.  For  an  act  of  will  not  virtuous, 
cannot  produce  another  act  of  will  of  a  nature  entirely  above  itself,  having 
something  positive  in  it  which  the  cause  has  nothing  of,  and  more  excellent  than 
it  is;  any  more  than  motion  can  produce  thought  or  understanding;  or  the 
collision  of  two  bodies  can  produce  thought;  or  stones  and  lead  can  produce  a 
spirit ;  or  nothing  can  produce  something. 

§  44.  As  to  man's  inability  to  convert  himself. — In  them  that  are  totally 
corrupt,  there  can  be  no  tendency  towards  their  making  their  hearts  better,  till 
they  begin  to  repent  of  the  badness  of  their  hearts.  For  if  they  do  not  repent, 
they  still  approve  of  it ;  and  that  tends  to  maintain  their  badness,  and  confirm 
it  But  they  cannot  berin  sincerely  to  repent  of  the  badness  of  their  hearts,  till 
their  hearts  begin  to  be  better,  for  repentance  consists  in  a  change  of  the  mind 
and  heart.  So  that  it  is  not  men's  repentance  that  first  gives  rise  to  their  having 
a  better  heart ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  any  tendency  in  them  to  make  their 
hearts  better,  that  gives  rise  to  it  The  heart  can  have  no  tendency  to  make 
itself  better,  till  it  b^ins  to  have  a  better  tendency ;  for  therein  consists  its  bad- 
ness, viz.,  its  having  no  good  tendency  or  incUnation.  And  to  be^in  to  have  a 
good  tendency,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  tendency  and  inchnation  to  be 
better,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  begin  already  to  be  better.  And  therefore  the 
heart's  mclination  to  be  good,  cannot  be  the  thing  that  %st  gives  rise  to  its 
being  made  good.  For  its  inclination  to  be  better,  is  the  same  thing  with  its 
becoming  better. 

§  45.  If  there  be  any  immediate  mfluence  or  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  at 
all  on  any^  created  beings,  in  any  part  of  the  universe,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  it  is  physical.  If  it  be  in  exciting  ideas  of  motives,  or  in  any  respect 
assisting  or  promoting  any  effect,  still  it  is  physical ;  and  every  whit  as  much 
so,  as  if  we  suppose  the  temper  and  nature  of  me  heart  is  immediately  changed. 
And  it  is  as  near  akin  to  a  miracle.    If  the  latter  be  miraculous,  so  is  the  former. 

§  46.  Who  ever  supposed  that  the  term  irresistible  was  properly  used  with 
respect  to  that  power  by  which  an  infant  is  brought  into  being ;  meaning,  irre- 
sistible by  the  infant  ?  Or  who  ever  speaks  of  a  man's  waking  out  of  a  sound 
sleep  irresistMi/y  meaning,  that  he  cannot  resist  awaking  1  Or  who  says,  that 
Adam  was  formed  out  of  tiie  dust  of  the  earth  irresistibly  ?  See  what  I  have 
said  of  the  use  of  such  terms  as  irresistible^  unfrustrable,  &c.,  in  my  Inquiry 
about  Liberty. 

Vol  n.  72  .^         , 
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§  47.  The  opponents  of  efficacious  grace  and  physical  operation,  xnaj  be 
challenged  to  sKow  that  it  is  possible  that  any  creature  should  become  riffhteooE 
without  a  physical  operation,  either  a  being  created  with  the  habit  of  right- 
eousness, or  its  being  immediately  infused.  See  what  I  have  written  m  my  book 
of  Origined  Sin,  in  those  sections  wheretfi  I  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  original 
righteousness,  and  argue,  that  if  Adam  was  not  created  righteous,  no  way  can 
be  invented  how  he  could  ever  become  righteous. 

§  48.  As  to  that,  Matthew  vii.  7, "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find  ;"  it  is  explained 
by  Such  places  as  that,  Deut.  iv.  29,  "  But  if  from  thence  thou  shalt  seek  the 
Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  find  him,  il'  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy  heart  ami  with 
all  thy  soul."  And  by  Deut.  xxx."  2 — 6,  "If  thou  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul ;  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul ;"  which  b  very  paral- 
lel with  that,  "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given." 

§  49.  The  Scripture  teacheth  that  holiness,  both  in  principle  and  fruit,  is 
from  God.  "  It  is  God  who  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  And  Prov.  xvi.  1,  "  The  preparation  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  the 
answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  the  Lord.' V  Comparing  this  with  other  parts  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  evinces  that  it  is  a  moral  preparation,  and  the  answer  of  the 
tongue  in  moral  regards,  that  is  meant 

^  50.  Reason  shows  that  the  first  existence  of  a  principle  of  virtue  cannot 
be  from  man  himself,  nor  in  any  created  bdn^  whatsoever  ;  but  must  be  immedi- 
ately given  from  God ;  or  that  otherwise  it  never  can  be  obtained,  whatever 
this  principle  be,  whether  love  to  God,  or  love  to  mem  It  must  either  he 
from  God,  or  be  a  habit  contracted  by  repeated  acts.  But  it  is  most  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  first  exigence  of  the  principle  of  holy  action,  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  course  of  holy  actions.  Because  there  can  be  no  holy  action  with- 
out a  principle  of  holy  inclination.  There  can  be  no  act  done  from  love,  that 
shall  be  the  cause  of  first  introducing  the  very  existence  of  love. 

§  51.  God  is  said  to  give  true  virtue  and  piety  of  heart  to  man  ;  to  work  it 
in  him,  to  create  it,  to  form  it,  and  with  regard  to  it  we  are  said  to  be  his  work- 
manship. Yea,  that  there  may  be  no  room  to  understand  it  in  some  improper 
sense,  it  is  often  declared  as  the  peculiar  character  of  God,  that  he  assumes  it 
as  his  character  to  be  the  author  and  giver  of  true  virtue,  in  his  being  called  the 
Sanctifier ;  he  that  sanctifieth  us.     ^'  I  am  he  that  sanctifieth  you."     This  is 

S token  of  as  the  great  prerogative  of  God,  Levit  xx.  8,  and  other  parallel  places. 
e  declares  expressly  that  this  effect  shall  be  connected  with  his  act,  or  vrith 
what  he  shall  do  in  order  to  it  '^  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water,  and  you  shall  be 
clean."  What  God  does  is  often  spoken  of  as  thoroughly  effectual ;  the  effect  is 
infallibly  consequent  **  Turn  us,  and  we  shall  be  turned."  Jesus  Christ  has 
the  great  character  of  a  Saviour  on  this  account,  that  **  he  saves  his  people  firom 
their  sins."  See  Rom.  xi.  26,  27, ''  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved ;  as  it  is 
written,  there  shall  come  out  of  Zion  a  deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodli- 
ness from  Jacob.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take  away 
their  sins."  God  says,  "  I  will  put  my  law  into  their  hearts ;  I  will  write  my 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  they  shall  not  depart  away  from  me;  I  will  take 
away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  give  them  a  heart  of  fiesh ;  I  will  give  them  a  heart 
to  know  me ;  I  will  circumcise  their  hearts  to  love  me ;  oh,  that  there  were  such 
a  heart  in  them !"  And  it  is  spoken  of  as  his  work,  to  give,  to  cause,  to  create 
such  a  heart,  to  put  it  in  them.  God  is  said  to  incline  tixm  hearts,  not  only  to 
give  statutes,  but  to  incline  their  hearts  to  his  statutes. 
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Moses  q>eak8  of  the  great  moral  means  that  God  had  used  with  the  children 
of  Israel  to  enlighten  them,  and  convince  and  persuade  them ;  but  of  their  being 
yet  unpersuaded  and  unconverted,  and  gives  this  as  a  reason,  that  God  had  not 
given  them  a  heart  to  perceive :  as  Deut.  xxix.  4,  ^  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given 
you  a  heart  to  perceive,  and  e^es  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  unto  this  day."  The 
Scripture  plainly  makes  a  distmction  between  exhibiting  light,  or  means  of  in- 
struction and  persuasion,  and  giving  eyes  to  see,  circumcising  the  hearty  &c. 

§  52.  Why  should  Christ  teach  us  to  pray  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  if  it  is  not  God's  work  to  bring  that  effect 
to  pass,  and  it  is  left  to  man's  free  will,  and  cannot  be  otherwise,  because  other- 
Tv^ise  it  is  no  virtue,  and  none  of  their  obedience,  or  doin^  of  God's  will;  and 
God  does  what  he  can  oftentimes  consistently  with  man  s  liberty,  and  those 
that  enjoy  the  means  he  uses,  do  generally  neglect  and  refuse  to  do  his  will  1 
He  does  so  much,  that  he  can  well  say,  what  could  I  have  done  more  ?  And 
yet  almost  all  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  doing  his  will.  See  Colos.  i. 
9,  10. 

§  53.  If  it  be  as  the  Arminians  suppose,  that  all  men's  virtue  is  of  the  de- 
termination of  their  own  free  will,  independent  on  any  prior  determining,  deci- 
ding, and  disposing  of  the  event ;  that  it  is  no  pari  of  the  ordering  of  God, 
whether  there  be  many  virtuous  or  few  in  the  world,  whether  there  shall  be 
much  virtue  or  little,  or  where  it  shall  be,  in  what  nation,  country,  or  when,  or 
in  what  generation  or  ^e ;  or  whether  there  shall  be  any  at  all :  then  none  of 
these  things  belong  to  God's  disposal,  and  therefore,  surely  it  does  not  belong 
to  him  to  promise  them.  For  it  does  not  belong  to  him  to  promise  in  an  affair, 
concerning  which  he  has  not  the  disposal. 

And  how  can  God  promise,  as  he  oftentimes  does  in  his  word,  glorious  times, 
when  righteousness  shall  generally  prevail,  and  his  will  shall  generally  be  done; 
■  and  yet  that  it  is  not  an  effect  whidi  belongs  to  him  to  determine ;  it  is  not  left 
to  his  determination,  but  to  the  sovereign,  arbitrary  determination  of  others,  in- 
dependently on  any  determination  of  tum  ;  and  therefore  surely  they  ou^ht  to 
be  the  promisers  ?  For  him  to  promise  who  has  it  not  in  his  hands  to  dispose 
and  determine,  is  a  great  absurdity ;  and  yet  God  oftentimes  in  promising, 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  sovereign  disposer  of  the  matter,  using  such  expressions 
as  abundantly  imply  it.  Isaiah  Ix.  22,  ^  I  the  Lord  do  hasten  it  in  its  time.'' 
Surely  this  is  the  language  of  a  promiser,  and  not  merely  a  predictor.  God  pro- 
mises Abraham,  that ''  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  hun.*' 
Grod  swears,  "  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess."  And  it  is 
said  to  be  given  to  Christ,  that  eveiy  nation,  &c.,  should  serve  aiMl  obey  him, 
Dan.  viL  After  what  manner  they  shall  serve  and  obey  him,  is  abundantly  de- 
clared in  other  prophecies,  as  in  Isaiah  xL  and  innumerable  others.  These  are 
spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter,  as  the  excellent  things  that  God  does. 

§  54.  If  God  is  not  the  disposing  author  of  virtue,  then  he  is  not  the  giver 
of  it  The  very  notion  of  a  giver  uiplies  a  di^osing  cause  of  the  possession 
of  the  benefit  1  John  iv.  4,  ^^  Ye  are  of  God,  little  children,  and  have  over- 
come them  (L  e.  have  overcome  your  spiritual  enemies),  because  greater  is  he 
that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world  ;".that  is,  plainly,  he  is  stronger,  and 
his  strength  overcomes.  But  how  can  this  be  a  reason,  if  God  does  not  put 
forth  any  overcoming,  effectual  strength  in  the  case,  but  leaves  it  to  free  will  to 
get  the  victory,  to  determine  the  point  in  the  conffict  's 

§  55.  There  are  no  sort  of  benefits  that  are  so  much  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
mises of  Scripture,  as  this  sort,  the  bestowment  of  virtue,  or  benefits  which  im* 
ply  it    How  often  is  the  faith  of  the  Gentiles,  or  their  coming  into  the  C6ris- 
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6an  Church  promised  to  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament^  Isaiah  zlix.  6,  and  many 
other  places ;  and  he  has  promised  it  to  his  church,  chap.  xlix.  18 — ^21,  and 
innumerable  other  places.  See  Rom.  xv.  12,  13.  What  a  promise  have  we, 
Isaiah  Ix.  21,  *'Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous,  they  shall  inherit  the 
land  forever,  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hand,  that  I  may  be  elo- 
I  ified," — compared  with  the  next  chapter,  3d  verse,  ^'  That  they  may  be  csuled 
the  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glorified." 
See  also  verse  8th  of  the  same  chapter.  Likewise  chap.  Ix.  17, 18,  ^'  I  will 
make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thy  exactors  righteousness ;  violence  shall  no  more 
be  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  border,  but  thou  shalt 
call  thy  walls  salvation,  and  thy  gates  praise.*'  Here  it  is  promised  that  the  ru- 
lers shall  be  righteous ;  and  then,  in  the  21st  verse  following,  it  is  promised  that 
the  people  shall  be  so.  The  change  of  men  to  be  of  a  peaceable  disposition  is 
promised,  as  in  places  innumeraole,  so  in  Isaiah  xi.  6 — 11,  '*The  wolf  also 
shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,"  &a 
Isaiah  Iv.  5,  "  Behold,  thou  shalt  call  a  nation  that  thou  knowest  not,  and  na- 
tions that  knew  not  thee  shall  run  unto  thee,  because  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  glorified  thee."  Jer.  iiL  15,  ^'  And  I 
will  give  you  pastors  according  to  mine  heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  know- 
ledge and  understanding."  This  implies  a  promise  that  there  should  be  suc^ 
Castors  in  being,  and  that  they  should  be  faithful  to  feed  the  people  with  know- 
idse  and  imderstanding.  Jer.  x.  23,  "  The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself.'' 
Steblnng  owns,  that  on  Arminian  principles,  conversion  depending  on  the  de* 
termination  of  free  will,  it  is  possible,  in  its  own  nature,  that  none  should  ever 
be  converted ;  p.  235.  Then  all  the  promises  of  virtue,  of  the  revival  of  reli- 
gion, &c.,  are  nothing.  Jer.  xxxi.  18,  '^  Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned," 
— compared  with  Jer.  xvii.  14,  ^  Heal  me,  O  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  healed ;  save 
me,  and  I  shall  be  saved,  for  thou  art  my  praise."  Which  shows  the  force  and 
meaning  of  such  a  phraseolo^  to  be,  that  God  alone  can  be  the  doer  of  it;  and 
that  if  he  undertakes  it,  it  wiU  be  effectually  done.  Jer.  xxxL  32 — 36,  "  Not 
according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took 
them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (which  my  covenant 
they  brake,  although  I  was  a  husband  unto  them,  saith  the  Lord) :  but  this 
shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  After  those  days, 
saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  thdi 
hearts,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall 
teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying, 
Know  the  Lord ;  for  they  shall  all  xnow  me,  from  the  least  of  them,  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  re- 
member their  sin  no  more."  The  prophet  elsewhere  tells  what  is  connected 
with  knowing  God,  viz.,  doing  judgment  and  justice,  and  showing  mercy,  &c 
Chap.  xxii.  16,  Jer.  xxxii.  39,  40,  '^  And  I  will  give  them  one  heart  and  one 
way,  that  they  may  fear  me  forever,  for  the  good  of  them  and  their  children 
after  them;'  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them, that  I  will  not 
turn  away  from  them  to  do  them  good.  But  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts, 
and  they  shall  not  depart  from  me,"  Jer.  xxxiii.  2,  ''  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
maker  thereof,  the  maker  that  formed  it."  Verse  8,  '^  And  I  wiH  cleanse  tiiem 
from  all  their  iniquity,  whereby  they  have  sinned  against  me."  Ezek.  xi.  18— 
20,  "  And  they  snail  come  thither,  and  they  shall  take  away  all  the  detestable 
things  thereof,  and  all  the  abominations  thereof  from  thence.  And  I  will  give 
them  one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you ;  and  I  will  take  the 
stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  I  will  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh ;  th^t  they 
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may  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mine  ordinances,  and  do  them ;  and  fhey 
ahall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God." 

Zech.  xii.  10,  to  the  end,  "  And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication;  and 
they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,"  &c 

So  in  the  next  chapter  at  the  beginning,  *'  I  will  cut  ofi  the  names  of  idols 
out  of  the  land,  and  tney  shall  be  no  more  remembered  ;*'  and  also,  '<  I  will 
cause  the  prophets,  and  also  the  unclean  spirits  to  pass  out  of  the  land." 

Mai.  in.  3,  4,  ^'  And  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver ;  and  he 
shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that  they  may 
offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness.  Then  shall  the  offering  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Jerusalem  be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  as  m 
the  former  years." 

§  56.  We  are  told,  Job  xxviii.  28,  that  **  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom, 
and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding."  The  same  is  also  abundantly  declared 
in  other  places.  But  it  is  equally  declared,  that  Grod  is  the  author  and  giver  of 
wisdom,  and  that  he  is  the  author  wholly  and  only ;  which  is  denied  of  other 
thines.  It  is  also  abundantly  declared  in  this  28th  chapter  of  Job,  that  it  can- 
not be  obtained  of  any  creature  by  any  means ;  and  it  is  implied  in  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  that  it  is  God  that  gives  wisdom,  as  is  asserted,  Prov.  ii.  6 :  "  For 
the  Lord  giveth  wisdom ;  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing." It  is  the  promise  of  God  the  Father,  Psalm  ex.  2,  "  Thy  people  shall  be 
wuling  in  the  day  of  thy  power,"  Psalm  cxix.  35,  "  Make  me  to  go  in  the  way 
of  thy  commandments."  Y  erse  36, "  Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies." 

§  67.  We  are  directed  earnestly  to  pray  and  cry  unto  God  for  wisdom,  and 
the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  he  that  giveth  wisdom.  Prov. 
ii.  at  the  beginning :  compare  Job.  xxviii.  with  Prov.  xxi.  1,  "  The  king's  heart 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water ;  he  turneth  it  whithersoever 
he  will."  Here  it  is  represented  that  the  will  of  God  determines  the  wills  of 
men,  and  that  when  God  pleases  to  interpose,  he  even  directs  them  according  to 
his  pleasure,  without  failure  in  any  instance.  This  shows  that  God  has  not  left 
men's  hearts  so  in  their  own  hands,  as  to  be  determined  by  themselves  alone, 
independently  on  any  antecedent  determination. 

Prov.  xxviii.  26,  **  He  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool."  A  man  is  to 
be  commended  for  making  a  wise  improvement  of  his  outward  possessions,  for 
his  own  comfort ;  yet  this  is  the  gift  of  God.  Eccles.  il  24—26,  *^  There  is 
nothing  better  for  a  man,  than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and  that  he  should 
make  his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his  labor.  This  also  I  saw,  that  it  was  from  the 
hand  of  God." 

John  i.  12,  13,  **  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God ;  which  were  bom,  not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 
Thus  also  we  read,  Luke  iii.  8,  **  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham."  John  iii.  3,  '^  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Verse  5, "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  caimot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit"  Verse  8, "  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  lusteth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit"  Jam.  i.  18,  "  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  trath, 
that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first  fraits  of  his  creatures." 

What  Christ  meant  by  being  bom  again,  we  may  learn  by  the  abundant 
use  of  the  like  phrase  by  the  same  disciple  ttiat  wrote  this  gO(q>el,  in  hia  first 
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epistle^  who  doubtless  learned  his  language  from  his  master ;  and  particularly 
from  those  sayings  of  his  concerning  the  new  birth,  which  he  took  more  spe* 
eial  notice  of,  and  which  left  the  deepest  impessions  on  his  mind,  which  we 
may  suppose  are  those  he  records,  when  he  writes  the  history  of  his  life.  Matth. 
iv.  19, "  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men."  So  Mark  i.  16,  2Q,  tc^ether  with 
Luke  V.  10,  "  From  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men ;''  compared  with  the  fore- 
going story  of  Christ's  giving  them  so  great  a  draught  of  fishes,  which  was  wholly 
his  doing,  and  ascribed  to  hinL  Matth.  vi.  10,  "  Thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  wiU 
be  done."  Matth.  xi.  25-^27,  '^  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  1  thank 
thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven*  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  frcmi  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  .  All  things  are  deliveried  imto  me  of  my  Father ; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father  ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  So  Luke 
X.  21,  22.  John  vL  37,  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  unto  me." 
Verse  44,  ^'  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me, 
draw  him." 

John  X.  16,  *^  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I 
must  bring ;  and  there  shall  be  oae  fold  and  one  shepherd."  Verses  26 — 29, 
*^  But  ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  jrou ;  my 
sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  foUow  me ;  and  I  give  unto 
them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neithar  shall  any  pluck  them  out 
of  my  hands.    My  Father  which  gave  them  me,"  &c. 

Acts  XV.  3,  4,  **  Declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  they  declared 
all  things  that  God  had  done  with  them."  Verse  9, "  And  put  no  difference  be- 
tween us  and  them,  purifying  their  hearts  by  faith."  Therefore  it  is  not  proba- 
ble, that  the  heart  is  first  purified,  to  fit  it  for  faith.  John  xiv.  12,  "  Greater 
works  than  these  shall  he  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son."  The 
meaning  of  it  is  confirmed  from  John  xii,  23,  24,  28 — 32,  and  John  xvii.  1,  2, 
3,  Isa.  xlix.  3^  5,  and  xxvi.  15,  and  Isa.  zvi.  14,  Isa.  xvii.  3,  4,  5,  and  16, 17, 
and  22,  24  (especially  Isa.  Iv.  4,  5),  Jer.  xxx.  19.  Rom.  ix.  15,  « It  is  not  of 
him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy."  By  such 
an  expression  in  the  jostle's  phraseology,  from  time  to  time,  is  meant  the  use 
of  endeavors,  whereby  they  seek  the  benefit  they  would  obtain.  So  what  he 
here  says,  is  agreeable  to  what  he  says  in  chap.  xi.  4,  5,  6,  7,  where  he  partic- 
ularly shows,  that  it  is  God  that  preserves  the  renmant,  and  that  it  is  of  the 
election  of  his  grace  and  free  kindness,  and  not  of  their  works;  but  in  such  a 
way  of  freedom,  as  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  its  being  of  their  works.  And  in 
verse  7,  that  it  is  not  determined  by  their  seeking,  but  by  God's  election.  The 
apostle  here,  as  Dr.  Taylor  says,  has  respect  to  bodies  of  men,  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Esau  and  Jacob,  &c.  Yet  this  he  applies  to  ai  distinctioa  made  in 
those  days  of  the  gospel,  and  that  distinction  made  between  those  that  were  in 
the  Christian  churcn,  and  those  that  were  not,  and  particularly  some  of  the  Jews 
that  were  in  the  Christian  church,  and  others  of  the  same  nation  that  were  not; 
which  is  made  by  some  believing  and  accepting  Christ,  and  others  rejecting 
hi^^ ;  by  that  faith  which  they  professed  to  exercise  with  all  their  hearts ;  that 
faith  which  was  a  mercy  and  virtue,  and  the  want  of  which  was  a  fault ;  as 
appears  by  the  objection  the  apostle  supposes,  verse  19,  "  Why  doth  he  yet  find 
fault  ?"  The  want  of  which  faith  argued  hardness  of  heart,  verse  18,  exposed 
them  to  wrath  and  destruction,  as  a  punishment  of  &in,  verse  22,  and  exposes 
persons  {to  be  like  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  verse  29. 

Rom.  xi.  4«  5,  6, 7,  <'  But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  unto  him  ?    I  have 
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reserved  to  myself  seven  ihonsand  men,  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
image  of  Baal.  Even  so  at  this  present  time,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to 
the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works ;  otherwise 
grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  it  is  no  more  grace ;  other- 
wise work  is  no  more  worf  2  Tim.  ii.  9.  Eph.  ii.  9.  Tit  lii.  5,  "  What 
then  1  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  heseeketh  for;  but  the  election  hath 
obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded."  Rom.  xl  17,  18,  '^  If  some  of  the 
branches  are  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  grafted  in 
among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree ; 
boast  not  against  the  branches." 

Rom.  XI.  25,  26,  27,  ^^  Blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in ;  and  so  alt  Israel  shall  be  saved.  As  it  is 
written.  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungod- 
liness from  Jacob.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take 
away  their  sins."  Together  with  verses  35,  36, "  Who  hath  first  given  unto 
him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  1  For  of  him,  and  through  him, 
and  to  him,  are  all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  fpr  ever  and  ever." 

§  58.  That  expression,  Rom.  i;  7,  and  1  Cor.  i.  2,  and  elsewhere,  called  to 
be  saints^  implies,  that  God  makes  the  distinction.  Compare  this  with  what 
Christ  says,  John  x.  27,  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice."  Verse  16,  "  Other  sheep 
have  I  which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  must  I  bring ;  and  they  shall  hear 
my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  1  Cor.  i.  26, 27, 28, 
to  the  end ;  "  For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called  :  but  God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of,  &c.  That  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence. 
But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,"  &c.  Rom.  xi.  latter  end.  Heb.  3aii.  20, 
21.  1  Cor.  iii.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  "  Who  then  is  Paul,  or  who  is  Apollos,  but*mims- 
ters  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man.  I  have  plant- 
ed, and  Apollos  watered ;  but  God  gave  the  increase.  So  neither  is  he  that 
planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase. 
—We  are  laborers  together  with  God ;  ye  are  God's  husbandry  ;  ye  are  God's 
building."  According  to  the  Arminian  scheme,  it  ought  to  have  been ;  I  have 
planted,  and  Apollos  watered,  and  Grod  hath  planted  and  watered  more  espe- 
cially. For  we  have  done  it  only  as  his  servants.  But  you  yourselves  have 
given  the  increase ;  the  fruit  has  been  left  to  your  free  will :  agreeably  to  what 
the  Arminians  from  time  to  time  insist  on,  in  what  they  say  upon  the  parable  of 
the  vineyard  which  God  planted  in  a  fruitful  hill,  &c.,  and  looked  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes,  and  says,  what  could  I  have  done  more  unto  my  vineyard  1 

1  Cor.  iii.  3,  "  Ye  are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ,  minis- 
tered by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Uving  God ;  not  oa 
tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart"  Thev  were  the  epistle 
of  Christ,  as  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their  hearts  held  forth  the  light  ot 
truth ;  of  gospel  truth  with  its  evidence  to  the  world ;,  as  the  church  is  compared 
to  a  candlestick,  and  called  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  This  is  agreeable 
to  those  Scriptures  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  speak  of  writing  God's  law  in  their 
hearts,  &c.  Add  to  this,  chap.  iv.  6,  "  For  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  2  Cor.  v.  14 — 18,  "  If 
one  died  for  all,  then  were  aU  dead ;  that  they  which  live,  should  not  henceforth 
live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again.  Tliere- 
fore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christy  he  is  a  new  creature :  old  things  are  passed  away : 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new ;  and  all  things  are  of  God." 
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2  Cor.  viii.  16,  17,  *^  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  put  the  same  earnest  care  into 
the  heart  of  Titus  for  you.  For  indeed  he  accepted  the  exhortation.  But  being 
more  forward,  of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto  you."  So  the  next  chapter 
speaks  of  the  Corinthians'  forwardness  and  readiness  in  their  botmty  to  the  poor 
saints,  not  as  of  necessity,  but  with  freedom  and  cheerfuhiess,  according  to  the 
purpose  of  their  own  hearti^  or  wills ;  but  yet  speaks  of  their  charity  as  just  cause 
of  much  thanksgiving  to  God ;  and  spea&  expressly  of  thanksgiving  to  him  for 
su(;h  a  subjection  of  them  to  the  gospel,  and  liberal  distribution  to  them. 

GaL  i.  15,  16,  '^Butwhenit  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I 
might  preach  him  among  the  Gentiles,"  com{)ared  with  2  Cor.  iv.  6, 7,  and  the 
account  which  he  gives  himself  of  his  conversion,  Acts  xxvi,  16 — 18. 

Gal.  ii.  19,  20,  ^<  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live 
unto  God.  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me." 

Gal.  V.  22,  23,  &c.,  **  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance." 

§  59.  The  apostle,  in  Eph.  i.  18 — 20,  speaks  of  some  exceeding  great  work  of 
power  by  which  they  that  believe  are  distinguished.  But  a  bodily  resurrection  is 
no  such  distinguishine  work  of  power.  See  the  words :  "  The  eyes  of  your  undo 
standing  being  enlightened,  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling, 
and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  what  is  the 
exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us-ward  who  believe,  according  to  the 
working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  Jesus,  when  be 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  heavenly 
places."  The  apostle  repeats  the  same  thing  in  sutetance  again  in  chap- 
ter iii.'  14,  and  following  verses,  and  tells  us  what  sort  of  knowledge  ne 
desired,  and  so  earnestly  prayed  that  they  might  receive,  and  what  is  the  power 
that  he  speaks  of:  **  That  they  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints, 
what  is  the  breadth  and  length,  and  depth  and  height;*  and  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of 
God."  And  tells  by  what  means  God  would  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faith,  &c 
verses  16,  f7.  And  he  tells  us  in  verse  20,  what  is  the  power  of  God  he  speak 
of.  See  Rom.  xv.  13.  1  Pet.  i.  3—5,  and  2  Thess.  i.  11,  12.  See  also  wha 
the  apostle  speaks  of  as  an  effect  of  God's  glorious  power.  Col.  i.  11. 

Eph.  i.  18 — 20,  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  v/ords  which  follow 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter ;  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  dis- 
course, where  the  apostle  abundantly  explains  himself.  In  those  words,  there 
is  an  explanation  of  what  had  before  been  more  figuratively  represented.  He 
here  observes,  that  those  that  believe,  are  the  subjects  of  a  like  exceeding  great- 
ness of  power  that  Christ  was,  when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  set  at 
God's  own'  right  hand  in  heavenly  places.  And  then  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
discourse  he  shows  how,  yiz.,  in  our  being  raised  from  the  dead,  being  dead 
ourselves  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  rai^  as  Christ  was,  and  made  to  sit 
together  with  him  in  heavenly  places ;  and  this  he  speaks  of,  not  only  as.the 
fruit  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power,  but  of  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  and 
exceeding  riches  of  his  grace;  by  grace  in  op[)Osition  to  works;  that  it  is  by  faith 
which  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  apostle  repeats  it  over  and  over,  that  it  is  by  grace, 
and  then  explains  how  ;  not  of  works ;  and  that  our  faith  itself,  by  which  it  is,  is 
not  of  ourselves,  but  is  God's  gift ;  and  that  we  are  wholly  God's  workmanship ; 
and  that  all  is  owing  to  God's  foreordaining  that  we  should  walk  in  good  works. 
I  know  not  what  the  apostle  could  have  said  more.    See  Eph.  ii.  1—10. 
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§  60.  In  Eph.  iii.  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  glorious  mystery  of  God's  will,  con^ 
trilled  of  old,  and  determined  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  his  eternal 
purpose,  &c^  that  God  would  bring  in  the  Gentiles  as  fellow  heirs,  and  of  the 
same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  gospel.  Which  con- 
firms the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament ;  shows  that  they  were  not  foretold 
only  as  foreseen,  but  foredetermined,  as  what  God  would  bring  to  pass.  This 
is  also  spoken  of  elsewhere,  as  the  fruit  of  God's  eternal  purpose,  his  election, 
&c.,  as  our  adversaries  acknowledge. 

§  61.  Sincerity  itself  is  spoken  of  as  coming  from  God,  Phil.  i.  10 :  "  That 
ye  may  approve  tlie  things  that  are  excellent ;  that  ye  may  be  sincere  and  with- 
out offence  in  the  day  of  Christ."  And  elsewhere  God  is  represented  as  **  creat- 
ing a  clean  heart,  renewing  a  right  spirit,  giving  a  heart  of  flesh,"  &c.  The 
apostle  "  gives  thanks  for  the  faith  and  love  of  the  Colossians,  their  being  deliv- 
ered from  the  power  of  darkness,  &c.,  and  prays  that  they  may  be  fiU^  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  will  in  all  wisdom  and  might,  a^eeable  to  their  know- 
ledge, being  fruitful  in  every  good  work ;  and  for  their  perseverance,  and  that 
the^  might  be  made  meet  for  the  reward  of  the  saints."  Col  i.  3,  4,  9 — 13. 
This  argues  all  to  flow  from  God  as  the  giver.  Their  first  faith,  and  their  love 
that  their  faith  was  attended  with,  and  their  knowledge  and  spiritual  wisdom 
and  prudence,  and  walking  worthy  of  the  Lord,  and  universal  obedience,  and 
doing  every  good  work,  and  increasing  in  grace,  and  being  strengthened  in  it, 
and  their  perseverance  and  cheerfulness  in  their  obedience,  and  being  made  meet 
for  their  reward,  all  are  from  God.  They  are  from  God  as  the  determining 
cause ;  else,  why  does  the  apostle  pray  that  God  would  bestow  or  effect  these 
things,  if  they  be  not  at  his  determination  whether  they  shall  have  them  or  not  ? 
He  speaks  of  God's  glorious  power  as  manifested  in  the  bestowment  of  these 
things. 

Col.  ii.  13,  "  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircumdsion  of 
your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with  him." 

Col.  iii.  10,  "  Have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge 
after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him." 

See  how  many  things  the  apostle  gives  thanks  to  God  for  in  the  Thessd- 
lonians,  and  prays  for  them.  2  Thess.  i.  3,  4,  11,  12,  and  ii.  17,  18,  and  iii.  3, 
4,  5.  1  Thess.  i.  verse  2,  to  the  end,  and  chap.  ii.  verses  13,  14,  and  chap.  iiL 
9, 10,  12,  13,  chap.  v.  23, 24.  1  Thess.  iii.  12, "  The  Lord  made  you  to  increase 
and  abound  m  love,"  &c.  1  Thess.  iv.  JO,  **  But  as  touching  brotherly  love,  ye 
need  not  that  I  should  write  unto  you :  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to 
love  one  another.  And  indeed  ye  do  it  towards  all  the  brethren.  1  Thess.  v. 
23,  24,  "  And  the  veiy  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  God 
your  whole  spirit,  and  soul  and  body,  be  preserved  blameless  imto  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Faithful  is  he  that  hath  called  you,  who  also  wiu 
do  it." 

2  Thess.  i.  3,  4,  "  We  are  bound  to  thank  God  always  for  you,  because  your 
faith  groweth  exceedingly,  and  the  charity  of  every  one  of  you  all  towards  each 
other  aboundeth ;  so  that  we  glory  in  you,  for  your  faith  and  patience  in  all  your 
persecutions  and  tribulations." 

The  apostle  thanks  God  for  his  own  prayers,  and  for  others ;  2  Tim.  i.  3,  "  If 
they  are  from  God,  then  doubtless  also  our  prayers  for  ourselves,  our  very  prayers 
for  the  Spirit,  are  from  him. 

The  prophet  ascribes  persons'  prayers  to  their  having  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication.    True  acceptable  prayer  is  spoken  of,  Kom.  viii.,  as  being  the 
language  of  the  Spirit ;  not  that  I  suppose  that  the  veiy  words  are  indited,  but 
Vol.  IL  73 
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the  disposition  is  given.    2  Tim.  i.  7,  "  God  hath  not  us  given  the  spirit  of  fear, 
but  of  power  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind." 

2  Tim.  ii.  9,  "  Who  hath  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  ac- 
.cording  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  owTi'  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began." 

Heb.  xiii.  20,  21,  "  Now  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from  the  dead 
our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work,  and  to  do  his  will, 
working  in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  See  Eph.  i.  19,  20,  and  1  Cor.  L 
latter  end.  Heb.  xii.  2,  "  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,"  compared 
Avith  Philip,  i.  5.  James  i.  5 — 8,  "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of 
God,  that  giveth  to  all  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him. 
But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering ;  for  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave 
of  the  sea,  driven  of  the  wind  and  tossed.  For  let  not  that  man  think  he  shall 
obtain  any  thing  of  the  Lord.  A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  w^ays.''  • 
So  that,  in  order  to  a  man's  having  any  reason  to  expect  to  be  heard,  he  must 
first  have  faith,  and  a  sincere,  single  heart  And  what  that  is  which  the  apostle 
calls  wisdom,  may  be  learnt  from  chap.  iii.  17,  18 :  "  The  wisdom  that  is  from 
above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  And  the  fruit  of 
righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace."  In  chap.  i.  5,  &c., 
above  cited,  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  giver  of  this  wisdom  ;  and  in  tlie  following 
part  of  the  chapter,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  giver  of  this  and  every  benefit  of  that 
land ;  every  thing  that  contains  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  light  or  wisdom,  or 
moral  good :  and  this  is  represented  as  the  fruit  of  his  mere  will  and  pleasure. 
Verses  16,  17,  18,  "  Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethren.  Every  good  gift,  and 
every  perfect  gift,  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variablene^  nor  shadow  of  turning.  Of  his  own  will  begat  he 
us  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kmd  of  first  fruits  of  his  creatures," 
See  John  i.  13,  and  iii.  8. 

The  scope  of  the  apostle,  and  connection  of  his  discourse,  plainly  show  that 
the  apostle  means  to  assert  that  all  moral  good  is  from  God.  In  the  preceding 
verses,  he  was  warning  those  he  wrote  to,  not  to  lav  their  sins,  or  pride,  or  lusts 
to  the  charge  of  God,  and  on  that  occasion  he  would  have  them  be  sensible  that 
every  good  gift  is  from  God,  and  no  evil ;  that  God  is  the  Father  of  lights  and 
only  01  light ;  and  that  no  darkness  is  from  him,  because  there  is  no  darkness 
in  him ;  no  change  from  light  to  darkness ;  no,  not  the  least  shadow.  What 
he  says  is  plainly  parallel  to  what  the  Apostle  John  says,  when  he  would  signify 
God's  perfect  holiness  without  any  sin ;  1  John  i.  5, 6,  "  This,  then,  is  the  message 
which  we  have  heard  of  him,  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him 
is  no  darkness  at  all.  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in 
darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth."  But  if  all  moral  good  is  from  God, 
cometh  down  from  him,  and  is  his  gift ;  then  the  very  first  good  determination  of 
the  will,  and  every  good  improvement  of  assistance,  is  so. 

1  Pet.  i.  2 — 6,  "  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience.  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  lively  hope"  (or  a  living  hope^  i.  e.,  from  the  dead ;  to  be  oegotten 
from  the  dead,  in  the  phrase  of  the  New  Testament,  is  the  same  as  to  be  raised 
from  the  dead,  see  Coloss.  i.  18,  Rev.  i.  5),  "  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  fntm  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incomiDtible  and  undefiled,  reserved  in 
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heaven  for  you,  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  uuto  salva- 
tion."     See  Eph.  i.  18 — ^20,  and  ii.  at  the  beginning. 

Phil.  iL  13,  "  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  The  plain  meaning  of  this  text  is,  that  it  is  God  by  his  operation 
and  efficiency  who  gives  the  wul,  and  also  enables  us  to  put  that  will  in  execu- 
tion ;  or  that  he  by  nis  efficiency  gives  both  the  •  will  and  the  deed.  And  this 
will  remain  the  plain  meaning  of  this  text,  after  this  sort  of  gentlemen  have 
worked  upon  it  a  thousand  years  longer,  if  any  of  them  shall  remain  on  earth  so 
long.  It  will  be  the  indisputable  meaning  of  it,  notwithstanding  their  criticisms 
on  the  word  eregycoy^  &c.  I  question  whether  any  word  can  be  found,  in  all 
the  Greek  language,  more  expressive  and  significant  of  an  actual  operation* 
Wherever  the  words  effectual  .and  effediudly  are  used  in  our  translation  of  the 
Bible,  this  is  the  word  used  in  the  original     See  the  English  Concordance. 

§  62.  By  the  disposing  or  determining  cause  of  a  benefit  I  mean,  a  cause 
that  disposes,  orders  or  determines,  whether  we  shall  be  actually  possessed  of 
the  benefit  or  not ;  and  the  same  cause  may  be  said  to  be  an  efficacious  or  effec- 
tual cause.  That  cause  only  can  be  said  to  be  an  efficacious  cause,  whose 
efficiency  determines,  reaches,  and  produces  the  efiect. 

A  being  may  be  the  determiner  and  disposer  of  an  event,  and  not  properly 
an  efficient  or  efficacious  cause.  Because,  though  he  determines  the  futurity 
of  the  event,  yet  there  is  no  positive  efficiency  or  power  of  the  cause  that  reaches 
and  produces  the  eSect ;  but  merely  a  withholding  or  withdrawmg  of  efficiency 
or  power. 

Concerning  the  giver's  being  a  disposer  or  determiner,  let  us  consider  that 
objection,  that  when  a  man  gives  to  a  beggar,  he  does  but  offer,  and  leaves  it 
with  the  determination  of  the  beggar's  will,  whether  he  will  be  possessed  of  the 
thing  offered.  In  answer  to  this  I  observe,  that  in  the  instance  before  us,  the 
veiy  thing  given  is  the  fruit  of  the  boun^.of  the  giver.  The  thing  given  is  virtue, 
andf  this  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  inchnation  and  will.  Therefore  the 
determination  of  the  will  is  the  gifl  of  God ;  otherwise  virtue  is  not  his  gifl,  and 
it  is  an  inconsistence  to  pray  to  God  to  give  it  to  us.  Why  should  we  pray  to 
God  to  give  us  such  a  determination  of  will,  when  that  proceeds  not  from  him 
but  ourselves  ? 

§  63.  Every  thing  in  the  Christian  scheme  argues,  that  man's  title  to,  and 
fitness  for  heaven,  depends  on  some  great  divine  mfluence,  at  once  causing  a 
vast  change,  and  not  any  such  gradual  change  as  is  supposed  to  be  brought  to 
pass  by  men  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  power.  The  exceeding 
diversity  of  the  states  of  men  in  another  world,  argues  it. 

§  64.  Arminians  make  a  great  ado  about  the  phrase  irresistible  grace.  But 
the  grand,  point  of  controversy  really  is,  what  is  it  that  determines,  disposes, 
and  decides  the  matter,  whether  there  shall  be  saving  virtue  in  the  heart  or  not ; 
and  much  more  properly,  whether  the  grace  of  God  m  the  affair  be  determining 
grace,  than  whether  it  be  irresistible. 

Our  case  is  indeed  extremely  unhappy,  if  we  have  such  a  book  to  be  our 
grand  and  only  rule,  our  light  and  directory,  that  is  so  exceeding  perplexed, 
dark,  paradoxical  and  hidden  everywhere  in  the  manner  of  expression,  as  the 
Scriptures  must  be,  to  make  them  consistent  with  Arminian  opinions,  by  what- 
ever means  this  has  come  to  pass,  whether  through  the  distance  of  ages,  diver- 
sity of  customs,  or  by  any  other  cause.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  this  is  given 
for  the  rule  of  all  ages ;  and  not  only  of  the  most  learned,  and  accu  rate,  and 
penetrating  critics,  and  men  of  vast  inquiry  and  skill  in  antiquity,  but  for  all 
SOI  tfl  of  Dersons,  of  every  age  and  nation,  learned  and  unlearned.   If-  tlus  be  true. 
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how  unequal  and  unfit  is  the  provision  that  is  made !  How  improper  to  answer 
the  end  designed !  If  men  will  take  subterfiige  in  pretences  of  a  vast  alteration 
of  phrase,  through  diversity  of  ages  and  nations,  what  may  not  men  hide  them- 
selves from  under  such  a  pretence !  No  words  will  hold  and  secure  them.  Il 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  words  to  do  it  At  this  rate,  language  in  its  nature  has 
no  sufficiency  to  communicate  ideas. 

§  65.  In  efficacious  grace  we  are  not  merely  passive,  nor  yet  does  God  do 
some,  and  we  do  the  rest.  But  GTod  does  all,  and  we  do  all.  God  produces  all, 
and  we  act  all.  For  that  is  what  he  produces,  viz.,  our  own  acts.  God  is  the 
only  proper  author  and  fountain ;  we  only  are  the  proper  actors.  We  are,  in 
ditferent  respects,  wholly  passive,  and  wholly  active. 

In  the  Scriprures  the  same  things  are  represented  as  from  God  and  from  us. 
God  is  said  to  convert,  and  men  are  said  to  convert  and  turn.  God  makes  a 
new  heart,  and  we  are  commanded  to  make  us  a  new  heart.  God  circumcises 
the  heart,  and  we  are  commanded  to  circumcise  our  own  hearts ;  not  merely 
because  we  must  use  the  means  in  order  to  the  effect,  but  the  effect  itself  is  our 
act  and  our  duty.  These  thmgs  are  agreeable  to  that  text,  "  God  worketh  in 
you  both  to  will  and  to  do." 

§  66.  Christ  says,  that  no  other  than  those  whom  "  the  Father  draws,  will 
come  to  him ;"  and  Stelbin^  supposes  none  but  those  whom  the  Father  draws 
in  this  sense,  viz.,  by  first  giving  them  a  teachable  spirit,  &c.  But  this  was 
false  in  fact  in  the  Apostle  Paul  and  others ;  at  least  he  did  not  ^ve  it  in  answer 
to  prayer,  as  their  scheme  supposes,  and  must  suppose ;  else  efficacious  grace 
is  established,  and  the  liberty  of  the  will,  in  their  sense  of  it,  is  overthrown. 

§  67.  When  Christ  says,  John  x.,  "  Other  sheep  have  I  which  are  not  of  this 
fold ;"  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  he  meant  all  in  the  world,  that  were  then 
of  a  teachable  disposition.  Many  of  them  would  be  dead  before  the  gospel 
could  be  spread  among  the  Gentiles  j'  and  many  of  the  Gentiles  were  doubtless 
brought  in,  that  at  that  time  were  not  of  a  teachable  disposition.  And  unless 
God's  decrees  and  efficacious  grace  made  a  difference,  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose any  other,  than  that  multitudes,  in  countries  where  the  apostles  never 
preached,  were  as  teachable  as  in  those  countries  where  they  did  go,  and  so. 
they  never  were  brought  in  according  to  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Those  whom  the 
Father  hath  given  me,  shall  come  unto  me.*'  Christ  speaks  of  the  Father's 
giving  them  as  a  thins  past,  John  x.  29,  "  My  Father  which  gave  them  me." 

When  Christ  speaks  of  men's  being  drawn  to  him,  he  does  not  mean  any 
preparation  of  disposition  antecedent  to  their  having  the  gospel,  but  a  being 
converted  to  Christ  by  faith  in  the  gospel,  revealing  Christ  crucified,  as  appears 
by  John  xii.  32,  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me."  Acts  xV.  9,  "  Purifying  their  hearts  by  faith."  Therefore  we  are 
not  to  suppose  God  first  purifies  the  heart  with  the  most  excellent  virtues,  to  fit 
it  for  faith. 

The  apostle  says,  "  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  There- 
fore it  is  not  possible  that  persons  should  have,  before  faith,  those  virtues  that  arc 
pi^ciiliafly  atniable  to  God,  as  Stebbing  supposes. 

§  68.  The  Apostle  James  tells  us,  that  if  we  do  not  pray  in  faith,  webave 
no  reason  to  expect  to  receive  any  thing,  and  particularly  not  to  receive  divine 
wisdom.  And  therefore  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  with  Stebbing,  that  per- 
sons first  pray,  even  before  they  have  a  spirit  of  meekness,  and  teachableness, 
and  humility,  faith  or  repentance,  and  that  God  has  promised  to  answer  these 
prayers.  Christian  virtues  being  everywhere  spoken  of  as  the  special  effect  of 
grace,  and  often  called  by  the  name  of  grace,  by  reason  of  its  being  the  peculiar 
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firuit  of  grace,  does  not  well  consist  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  assistance^  y\z.^ 
that  God  is  obliged  to  give  us  assistance  sufficient  for  salvation  from  hell,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  it  is  not  just  to  damn  us  for  the  want  of  that  which  we  have  not 
sufficient  means  to  escape ;  and  then,  after  God  has  given  these  sufficient  means^ 
our  improving  them  well  is  wholly  from  ourselves,  our  own  will,  and  not  from 
God  ;  and  the  thing  wherein  Christian  virtue  consists,  is  wholly  and  entirely 
from  ourselves. 

§  69.  Efficacious  grace  is  not  inconsistent  with  freedom.  This  appears  by 
2  Cor.  viii.  16,  17  :  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  put  the  same  earnest  care  into 
the  heart  of  Titus  for  you ;  for  indeed  he  accepted  the  invitation ;  but  being 
more  forward,  of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto  you.*^  So  that  his  forwardness 
being  put  into  his  h^art  by  God,  and  his  being  forward  of  his  own  accord,  are 
not  inconsistent,  one  with  the  other. 

^  70.  According  to  Arminian  principles,  men  have  a  good  and  honest 
hearty  the  very  thing  that  is  the  ^rand  requisite  in  order  to  God's  accept- 
ance, and  so  the  proper  grand  condition  of  salvation,  and  which  is  often  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures  as  such,  before  they  have  the  proper  condition  of  salvation. 
See  Stebb'mg,  page  48 — This  good  and  honest,  meek  and  humble,  sincere 
heart,  they  suppose  they  have  before  they  have  faith,  repentance  or  obedience. 
Yea,  they  themselves  hold  this  previous  qualification  to  be  the  grand  and  essen- 
tial requisite  in  order  to  God's  acceptance  and  salvation  by  Christ ;  so  that  they 
greatlj^  inast  that  if  men  have  it,  they  shall  be  surely  saved,  though  they  live  and 
die  in  ignorance  of  the  gospel,  and  without  faith,  and  repentance,  and  holiness, 
which  are  necessary  in  order  for  salvation,  according  to  them. — Stebbingy  p.  13. 
§  71.  I  would  ask,  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  come  by  virtue  at  first,  ac- 
cording to  Arminian  principles,  or  how  we  come  by  our  first  virtue  ?  Is  it  na- 
tural 1  Is  there  some  virtuous  disposition  with  which  we  come  into  the  world  ? 
But  how  is  that  virtue  ?  That  which  men  bring  into  the  world  i^  necessary, 
and  what  men  had  no  opportunity  to  prevent,  and  it  is  not  at  all  from  our  fi*ee 
will.  How  then  can  there  be  any  virtue  in  it  according  to  their  principles  ? 
Or  is  our  first  virtue  wholly  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  any 
endeavor  or  effort  of  ours  to  be  partly  the  cause  of  it  T  This,  to  be  sure,  can- 
not be,  by  their  principles ;  for,  according  to  them,  that  which  is  not  at  all 
from  us,  or  that  we  are  not  the  cause  of,  is  no  virtue  of  ours.  Is  it  wholly  from 
our  endeavors,  without  any  assistance  at  all  of  the  Spirit  ?  This  is  contrary  to 
what  they  pretend  to  hold  ;  for  they  assert,  that  without  divine  assistance  there 
can  be  no  virtue.  Stebbingy  pages  27,  28,  and  pages  20,  21,  and  other  places. 
If  they  say  it  is  partly  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  partly  from 
our  own  endeavors,  I  would  inquire  whether  those  endeavors  tnat  our  first  vir- 
tue partly  arises  from,  be  good  endeavors,  and  at  all  virtuous.  If  the  answer  be 
in  the  affirmative,  this  contradicts  the  supposition.  For  I  am  now  inquiring 
what  the  first  virtue  is.  The  first  virtue  we  have,  certainly  does  not  arise  from 
virtuous  endeavors  preceding  that  first  virtue ;  for  that  is  to  suppose  virtue  be- 
fore the  first  virtue.  If  the  answer  be,  that  they  are  no  good  endeavors,  they 
have  noth'mg  at  all  of  the  nature  of  the  exercise  of  any  good  disposition,  or  any 
good  aim  and  intention,  or  any  virtuous  sincerity ;  I  ask,  what  tendency  can  such 
efforts  of  the  mind,  as  are  wholly  empty  of  all  goodness,  have  to  produce  true 
moral  goodness  in  the  heart  1 

Can  an  action,  that  in  principles  and  ends  has  no  degree  of  moral  good, 
^ave  a  tendency  to  beget  a  habit  of  acting  from  good  principles  and  for  good 
ends?  For  instance,  can  a  man^s  doing  something  purely  to  satisfy  some  sen- 
4tive  appetite  of  his  own,  or  to  increase  his  own  worldly  profit,  have  any  kuid 
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of  teadencyto  beget  a  habit  of  doing  something  from  true,  disinterested  beneTO- 
lence,  or  to  excite  to  any  act  from  such  a  principle  ?  Certainly  an  act  perfect- 
ly void  of  benevolence,  has  no  more  tendency  to  produce  either  a  habit  or  act 
of  benevolence,  than  nothing  has  a  tendency  to  produce  something. 

§  72.  Stebbing  supposes  the  assistance  God  gives,  or  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  in  order  to  faith,  is  to  give  a  good  and  honest  heart,  prepared  to  receive 
and  well  improve  the  virord  ;  as  particularly,  meekness,  humility,  teachable- 
ness, &c.  And  supposes  that  these  effects  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  obtained  by 
prayer ;  but  yet  allows,  that  the  prayer  must  be  acceptably  made,  page  106, 
which  supposes  that  some  degree  or  virtue  must  be  exercised  in  prayer.  For 
surely  they  do  not  suppose  any  thing  else,  besides  virtue  in  prayer,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  religion,  is  acceptable  to  God.  I  suppose  they  will  not  deny, 
that  there  must  be  at  least  some  virtuous  respect  to  the  divine  being,  as  well  as 
some  virtuous  concern  for  the  good  of  their  own  souls,  to  make  any  external 

*  act  of  religion  in  them  at  all  acceptable  to  God,  who  is  a  spirit,  and  the  searcher 
of  hearts.  And  it  may  be  also  presumed  that  they  will  allow,  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  men,  who  at  present  are  so  wicked,  so  destitute  of  virtue,  that  they 
have  not  virtue  enough  for  acceptable  prayer  to  God.  They  have  not  now  so 
much  respect  to  God  or  their  own  souls,  as  to  incline  them  to  pray  at  all.  But 
they  live  in  a  total  neglect  of  that  duty.  Now,  I  would  inquire,  how  these  men 
shall  come  by  virtue,  m  order  to  acceptably  praying  to  God  1  Or  how  is  it 
within  their  reach  by  virtue  of  God's  promises  ?  Or  how  can  they  come  by  it, 
save  by  God's  sovereign,  arbitrary  grace  ?  Shall  they  pray  to  God  for  it,  and 
so  obtain  it  ?  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  For  it  is  supposed,  that 
they  now  have  not  virtue  enough  to  pray  acceptably,  and  this  is  the  very  thing 
inquired,  how  they  come  by  the  virtue  necessary  in  order  to  their  making  ac- 
ceptable prayer  ?  Or  shall  they  work  the  virtue  in  themselves  wholly  without 
God's  assistance  ?  But  this  is  contrary  to  what  they  pretend,  viz.,  that  all  vir- 
tue is  from  God,  or  by  the  grace  and  assistance  of  God,  which  they  allow  to 
be  evident  by  that  Scripture,  "  witkout  me  ye  can  do  nothing.''*  Or,  is  God 
obliged  to  give  it,  or  to  assist  them  to  obtain  it,  without  their  praying  for  it,  or 
having  virtue  enough  to  ask  it  of  him  ?  That  they  do  not  pretend.  For  they 
suppose  the  condition  of  our  obtaining  the  heavenly  Spirit  is  our  seeking,  &c., 
asking,  &c. ;  and  besides,  if  God  ^ves  it  without  their  first  seeking  it,  that  will 
make  God  the  first  determining  efficient,  yea,  the  mere  and  sole  author  of  it, 
without  their  doing  any  thing  toward  it,  without  their  so  much  as  seeking  or 
asking  for  it ;  which  would  oe  entirely  to  overthrow  their  whole  scheme,  and 
would,  by  their  prmciples,  make  this  virtue  no  virtue  at  all,  because  not  at  all 
owing  to  them,  or  any  endeavors  of  theirs. 

If  they  reply,  they  must  in  the  first  place  consider :  they  are  capable  of 

'  consideration ;  and  if  they  would  consider  as  they  ought  and  may,  they  would 
doubtless  pray  to  God,  and  ask  his  help;  and  every  man  naturally  has  some 
virtue  in  him,  which  proper  consideration  would  put  into  exercise  so  far  as  to 
cause  him  to  pray  in  some  measure  acceptably,  without  any  new  gift  from  God 
— I  answer,  this  is  inconsistent  with  many  of  their  principles.  It  is  so,  that  men 
should  naturally  have  some  virtue  in  them.  For  what  is  natural  is  necessaiy  ; 
is  not  from  themselves  and  their  own  endeavors  and  free  acts ;  but  prevents 
them  all,  and  therefore  cannot  be  their  virtue.  If  they  say,  no  ;  consideration 
will  not  stir  up  any  virtue  that  is  naturally  in  them,  to  cause  them  to  pray  vir- 
tuously ;  t)ut  God  has  obliged  himself  to  give  virtue  enough  to  enable  them  to 
pray  and  seek  acceptably,  if  they  vrill  consider :  I  answer,  this  is  more  than 
they  pretend.    They  do  not  pretend  that  God  has  promised  anv  new  grace  to 
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any  man^  on  any  lower  condition  than  asking,  seeking,  knowing.  &c.,  and  if 
they  sho'ild  think  best  at  last  to  pretend  any  promise  on  lower  terms,  they  had 
best  produce  the  promises,  and  tell  us  what,  and  where  they  are.  If  they  say, 
serious  consideration  itself  is  some  degree  of  seeking  their  own  good,  and  there 
is  an  implicit  prayer  in  it  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  guide  them  into  the  way  to 
their  happiness :  I  answer,  if  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  an  implicit  prayer  in 
their  consideration,  still  they  allow  that  prayer  must  be  in  some  measure  accept* 
able  prayer,  in  order  to  its  bemg  entitled  to  an  answer ;  and  consequently  must 
have  some  degree  of  virtuous  respect  to  God,  &c.,  and  if  so,  then  the  same 
question  returns  with  all  the  aforementioned  difficulties  over  a^ain,  viz..  How 
came  the  profane,  thoughtless,  vain,  inconsiderate  person  by  uxis  new  virtue, 
this  new  respect  to  God,  that  he  ever  exercises  in  this  serious  consideration  and 
implicit  prayer  ? 

If  they  say,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  implicit  prayer  in  the 
first  consideration  ;  and  yet,  if  the  wicked,  profane,  careless  person,  makes  a 
good  improvement  of  what  grace  he  has,  in  proper  consideration  or  otherwise, 
God  has  obliged  himself  to  give  him  more,  m  that  general  promise,  '*  to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance  :"  then  I  answer, 
here  is  new  virtue  in  his  making  B  good  improvement  of  what  common  assist- 
ance he  has,  which  before  he  neglected,  and  made  no  good  improvement  of 
How  came  he  by  this  new  virtue  ?  Here,  again,  all  the  aforementioned  diffi- 
culties return.  Was  it  wholly  from  himself?  This  is  contrary  to  what  they 
pretend.  Or  is  God  obliged  to  give  new  assistance  in  order  to  this  new  virtue 
by  any  promise  1  If  he  be,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  promise  1  It  is  ab- 
surd to  say,  making  a  good  improvement  of  what  assistance  they  have ;  for 
that  is  the  thing  we  are  inquiring  after,  riz.,  How  comes  he  by  that  new  vir- 
tue, makmg  a  good  improvement  of  what  he  has,  when  before  he  had  not  virtue 
enough  to  make  such  an  improvement  ? 

Of  whatever  kind  this  assistance  is,  whether  it  be  some  afflictive  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  or  some  other  outward  dispensation  or  inward  influence,  the 
difficulty  is  the  same.  How  becomes  God  obliged  to  give  this  assistance ;  and 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  promise  ? 

The  answer  must  be,  that  this  new  virtue  is  without  any  new  assistance 
given,  and  is  from  God  no  otherwise  than  as  the  former  neglected  assistance  or 
grace  subserves  it.  But  the  question  is,  whence  comes  the  virtue  oT  nofneg- 
lecting,  but  improving  that  former  assistance  ?  Is  it  proper  to  say  that  a  man 
is  assisted  to  improve  assistance  by  the  assistance  improved  ?  Suppose  a  num* 
ber  of  men  were  in  the  water  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  a  friend  on  shore 
throws  out  a  cord  amonest  them,  but  all  of  them  for  a  while  neglect  it ;  at 
length  one  of  them  takes  nold  of  it,  and  makes  improvement  of  it ;  and  any 
should  inquire  how  that  man  came  by  the  prudence  and  virtue  of  improving 
the  cord,  when  others  did  not,  and  he  before  had  neglected  it ;  would  it  be  a 
proper  answer  to  say,  that  he  that  threw  out  the  rope,  assisted  him  wisely  to 
m^prove  the  rope,  by  throwmg  out  the  rope  to  him  s  This  would  be  an  ah* 
surd  answer.  The  question  is  not,  how  he  came  by  his  opportunity,  but  how 
he  came  by  the  virtue  and  disposition  of  improvement.  His  friend  on  shore 
gave  him  the  opportunity,  and  this  is  all.  The  man's  virtue  in  improving  it 
was  not  at  all  from  him. 

Would  it  not  be  exceedingly  impertinent,  in  such  a  case,  to  set  forth  from 
time  to  time,  how  this  man's  discretion,  and  virtue,  and  prudence,  was  the  gift 
of  his  friend  on  the  shore,  his  mere  gift,  the  fruit  of  his  purpose  and  mere  good 
pleasure,  and  of  his  power  i  and  yet  that  it  was  of  his  own  will  1 
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Man's  Yirtue,  according  to  Arminian  principles,  must  consist  ^^holly  and 
entirely  in  improving  assistance :  for  in  that  only  consists  the  exercise  of  their 
free  will  in  the  affair,  and  not  in  their  having  the  assistance,  although  their  vir- 
tue must  be  by  their  principles  entirely  from  themselves,  and  God  has  no  hand 
in  it  From  the  latter  part  of  the  above  discouise,  it  appears  that,  according  to 
Arminian  principles,  men's  virtue  is  altogether  of  themselves,  and  God  has  no 
hand  at  all  in  it 

§  73.  When  I  say  that  the  acts  and  influences  of'  the  Spirit  determine  the 
effects,  it  is  not  meant  that  man  has  nothing  to  do  to  determine  in  the  affair. 
The  soul  of  man  undoubtedly,  in  every  instance,  does  voluntarily  determine  with 
respect  to  his  own  consequent  actions.  But  this  determination  of  the  will  of 
man,  or  voluntary  determination  of  the  soul  of  man,  is  the  effect  determined. 
This  determining  act  of  the  soul  is  not  denied,  but  supposed,  as  it  is  the  eSecl 
we  are  speaking  of,  that  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit  determines. 

§  74  The  Scripture  speaks  of  this  as  the  reason  that  good  men  have  virtue, 
that  God  hath  given  U  to  them  ;  and  the  reason  why  bad  men  have  it  not,  that 
God  hath  not  given  U  to  them.  These  two  together  clearly  prove  that  God  is 
the  determining  or  disposing  cause  of  virtue  or  goodness  in  men. 

§  75.  Dr.  Stebbing  insists  upon  it,  that  conversion  is  the  effect  of  Grod*s 
word ;  and  supposes  that  therefore  it  is  demonstratively  evident,  that  it  must 
needs  be  the  effect  of  men's  free  will,  and  not  the  necessary  effect  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  But  I  say,  that  by  their  doctrine  of  self-determination,  it  cannot  be  the 
effect  of  the  word  of  God  in  any  proper  sense  at  all.  That  it  should  be  the 
effect  of  the  word,  is  as  inconsistent  with  their  scheme,  as  they  suppose  it  to  be 
with  ours.  Self-determination  is  utteriy  incooastent  with  conversion's  being  at 
all  the  effect  of  either  the  word  or  Spirit 

§  76.  They  say  that  commands,  threatenings,  promises,  invitations,  counsels, 
&c,  are  to  no  purpose  in  our  scheme.  But  indeed  they  can  have  no  place  in 
their  scheme :  for  their  scheme  excludes  all  motive. 

§  77.  In  many  particulars  their  scheme  contradicts  common  sense.  It  is 
contrary  to  common  sense,  that  a  being  should  continually  meet  with  millions 
of  millions  of  real,  proper  disappointments  and  crosses  to  his  proper  desires,  and 
not  continually  lead  a  'distressed  and  unhappy  life.  It  is  contrary  to  common 
sense^  that  Goid  should  know  that  an  event  will  certainly  come  to  pass,  whose 
nonexistence  he  at  the  same  time  knows  is  not  impossible.  It  is  contrary  to 
common  sense  that  a  thing  should  be  the  cause  of  itself;  and  that  a  thing  not 
necessary  in  its  own  nature  should  come  to  pass  without  any  cause :  that  the 
more  indifferent  a  man  is 'in  any  moral  action,  the  more  virtuous  he  is,  &c. 

§  78.  If  the  grace  of  God  is  not  disposing  and  determining^  then  a  gracious 
man's  differing  in  this  respect  from  another,  is  not  owing  to  the  goodness  of 
God.  He  owes  no  thanks  to  God  for  it ;  and  so  owes  no  thanks  to  God,  that 
he  is  saved,  and  not  others. 

But  how  contrary  is  this  to  Scripture !  Seeing  the  Scripture  ^eaks  of  the 
gift  of  virtue,  and  of  the  possession  of  it,  as  a  fruit  of  God's  bounty. 

§  79.  A  man's  conformity  to  the  rule  of  duty,  is  partly  owing  to  assistance 
or  motive ;  if  his  conformity  be  to  ten  d^rees,  and  it  is  in  some  measure,  t*.  ^^ 
to  the  amount  of  five  degrees,  owing  to  sovereign  assistance ;  then  only  the 
remaining  five  degrees  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  man  himself,  and  therefore  thore 
are  but  five  degrees  of  virtue. 

§  80.  Dr.  Stehbing  says,  ^*  that  a  man  is  indeed  both  passive  and  active  in 
his  own  conversion,"  and  he  represents  God  as  partly  the  cause  of  man's  con- 
version, and  man  himself  as  partly  the  cause,  p.  208. 
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Again,  StMing  says,  p.  254, "  Faith  and  regeneration  are  our  works,  as 
well  as  his  gifts,  L  e.,  they  arise  partly  from  God  and  partly  from  ourselves." 
But  if  so,  on  this  scheme,  they  imply  virtue  so  far  only  as  they  are  our  works. 

Men's  salvation  is  attributed  wholly  and  entirely  to  men  in  their  scheme, 
and  none  of  the  praise  of  it  is  due  to  Ood,  as  will  most  evidently  appear,  if  the 
matter  be  considered  with  a  little  attention.  For,  1.  They  hold  that  man's 
salvation  is  given  as  a  reward  of  man's  virtue ;  so  is  pardon  of  sin,  deliverance 
from  hell,  and  eternal  life  and  glory  m  heaven ;  all  is.  for  man's  virtue.  2.  Re- 
wardable  virtue  wholly  consists  in  the  exercise  of  a  man's  own  free  will.  They 
hold  that  a  man's  actions  are  no  farther  virtuous  nor  rewardable,  than  as  they 
are  from  man  himsel£  If  they  are  partly  from  some. foreign  cause,  so  far  they 
are  not  rewardable.  It  being  so,  that  that  virtue  which  is  rewardable  in  man, 
is  entirely  from  man  himself;  hence  it  is  to  bin^elf  wholly  that  he  is  to  ascribe 
his  obtaining  the  reward.  If  the  virtue,  which  is.that  thing,  and  that  thin^  only^ 
which  obtains  the  reward,  be  wholly  from  man  himself,  Uien  it  will  surely  fol- 
low, that  his  obtaining  the  reward  is  wholly  from  himself. 

All  tlieir  arguments  suppose,  that  men's  actions  are  no  farther  virtuous  and 
rewardable,  than  as  they  are  from  themselves,  the  fruits  of  their  own  free  will 
and  self-determination.  And  men's  own  virtue,  they  say,  is  the  only  condition 
of  salvation,  and  so  must  be  the  only  thing  by  which  salvation  is  obtained.  And 
this  being  of  themselves  only,  it  surely  follows,  that  their  obtainmg  salvation  is 
of  themselves  only. 

They  say,  their  scheme  gives  almost  all  the  glory  to  God.  That  matter,  I 
suppose,  may  easily  be  determined,  and  it  may  be  made  to  appear  beyond  all 
contest,  how  much  they  do  ascribe  to  the  man,  and  how  much  they  do  not 

By  them  salvation  is  so  far  from  God,  that  it  is  God  that  gives  opportimity 
to  obtain  salvation ;  it  is  God  that  gives  the  offer  and  makes  the  promise :  but 
the  obtaining  of  the  promise  is  of  men.  The  bemg  of  the  promise  is  of 
God ;  but  their  interest  in  it  is  wholly  of  themselves,  of  their  own  free  will. 
And  furtliermore,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  even  God's  making  the  offer,  and 
giving  the  opportunity  to  obtain  salvation,  at  least  that  wliich  consists  in  salva- 
tion from  eternal  misery,  is  not  of  God,  so  as  to  be  owing  to  any  proper  grace 
or  goodness  of  his.  For  they  suppose  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  oflTer, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  reproach  to  his  justice,  if  be  had  not  ^ven  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  salvation.  For  they  hold,  it  is  unjust  for  God  to  make  men 
miserable  for  Adam's  sin  ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  punish  them  for  that  sin  that 
they  cannot  avoid;  and  that  therefore,  it  is  unjust  for  God  not  to  preserve  or 
save  all  men  that  do  what  they  can,  or  use  their  sincere  endeavors  to  do 
their  duty ;  and  therefore  it  certainly  follows,  that  it  is  unjust  in  God  not  to 
^ive  all  opportunity  to  be  saved  or  preserved  from  misery ;  and  consequently. 
It  is  no  fruit  at  all  of  any  grace  or  kindness  in  him  to  give  such  opportunity,  or 
to  make  the  offer  of  it.  So  that,  all  that  is  the  fruit  of  God's  kindness  in  man's 
salvation,  is  the  positive  happiness  that  belongs  to  salvation.  But  neither  of 
these  two  things  are  in  any  respect  whatsoever  the  fruit  of  God's  kindness, 
neither  his  deliverance  from  sin,  nor  from  misery  in  his  virtue  and  hol'mess ;  and 
when  hereafter  he  shall  see  the  misery  of  the  damned,  he  will  have  it  to  con- 
sider, that  it  is  owing  in  no  respect  to  God  that  he  is  delivered  from  that  misery. 
And  that  good  men  differ  from  others,  that  shall  burn  in  hell  to  all  eternity,  is 
wholly  owing  to  themselves.  When  they,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  shall  behold 
some  set  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge,  while  they  are  on  his  right  hand,  and 
shall  see  how  they  differ,  they  may,  and,  as  they  would  act  according  to  truth, 
they  ought  to  take  all  the  glory  of  it  unto  theo^selves ;  and  therefore  the  glory 
Vw-  n.  74  rf^f^n\f> 
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of  their  salvation  belongs  to  them.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  man's  making  him- 
self to  differ  with  regard  to  any  great  spiritual  benefit,  and  his  not  receiving  it 
from  another^  but  his  havbg  it  in  distinction  from  others,  being  from  himself,  is 
ground  of  a  man's  boasting  and  glorying  in  himself,  with  respect  to  that  benefit, 
and  of  boasting  of  it :  I  say,  it  is  evident  by  the  apostle's  words,  "  Who  maketh 
thee  to  differ?  Why  boastest  thou,  as  though  thou  hadst  not  received  iti" 
These  words  plainly  imply  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  it  is  God's  design  to  exclude  man's  boasting  in  the  affair 
of  his  salvation.  Now,  let  us  consider  what  does  give  ground  for  boasting  in 
the  apostle's  account,  and  what  it  is  that  in  his  account  excludes  boasting,  or 
cuts  off  occasion  for  it.  It  is  evident  by  what  the  apostle  says,  1  Cor.  i.,  latter 
end,  that  the  entireness  and  universality  of  our  dependence  on  God,  is  that  which 
cuts  off  occasion  of  boasting ;  as,  our  receiving  our  wisdom,  our  holiness,  and 
redemption  through  Christ,  and  not  through  ourselves ;  that  Christ  is  made  to 
us  wisdom,  justification,  holiness  and  redemption ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it 
iti  of  God  that  we  have  any  part  in  Christ ;  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus : 
nay,  further,  that  it  is  from  God  we  receive  those  benefits  of  wisdom,  holiness, 
4cc.,  through  the  Saviour  that  we  are  interested  in. 

The  import  of  all  these  things,  if  we  may  trust  to  Scripture  representations, 
is,  that  God  has  contrived  to  exclude  our  glorying ;  that  we  should  be  wholly 
and  every  way  dependent  on  God,  for  the  moral  and  natural  good  that  belongs 
to  salvation ;  and  that  we  have  all  from  the  hand  of  God,  by  his  power  and 
grace.  And  certainly  this  is  wholly  inqpnsistent  with  the  idea  that  our  holiness 
IS  wholly  from  ourselves }  and,  that  we  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of  Christ 
rather  than  others,  is  wholly  of  our  own  decision.  And  that  such  a  universal 
dependence  is  what  takes  away  occasion  of  taking  glory  to  ourselves,  and  is  a 
proper  ground  of  an  ascription  of  all  the  glory  of  the  things  belonging  to  man's 
salvation  to  God,  is  manifest  from  Rom.  xi.  35,  36,  "  Or  who  hath  first  given 
unto  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  ?  For  of  him,  and  to  him, 
and  through  him,  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

The  w^ords  are  remarkable,  and  very  significant.  If  we  look  into  all  the 
foregoing  discourse,  from  the  beginning  of  chapter  ix.,of  which  this  is  the  con- 
clusion, by  not  giving  to  God,  but  havmg  all  this  wholly ^roiTi,  through^  and  in 
God,  is  intendra  that  these  things,  these  great  benefits  forementioned,  are  thoa 
from  God,  without  being  from  or  through  ourselves.  That  some  of  the  Jews 
were  distinguished  from  others  in  enjoying  the  privileges  of  Christians,  wasnot  of 
themselves;  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that oimneth,  but  of  God  that 
showeth  mercy.  It  is  of  him  who  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy. 
It  is  of  God,  who  makes  of  the  same  lump  a  vessel  of  honor  and  a  vessel  unto 
dishonor.  It  is  not  of  us,  nor  our  works,  but  of  the  calling  of  God,  or  of  him 
that  calleth,  chap.  ix.  11,  and  23, 34.  Not  first  of  our  own  choice,  but  of  God's 
election,  chap.  ix.  11 — 27,  and  chap.  xi.  5.  It  is  all  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  of  our  works  at  all ;  yea,  and  so  as  to  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  its  being  of  our  works;  chap.  xi.  5,  6,  7.  In  such  a  manner 
as  not  first  to  be  of  their  seeking ;  their  seeking  does  not  determine,  but  God*s 
election ;  chap.  xi.  7.  It  is  of  God,  and  not  of  man,  that  some  were  grafted  in, 
that  were  wild  olive  branches  in  themselves,  and  were  more  imlikely  as  to  any 
thing  in  themselves  to  be  branches,  than  others,  verse  17.  Their  bemg  grafted 
in,  is  owing  to  God's  distinguishing  goodness,  while  he  was  pleased  to  use  se- 
verity towards  others,  v.  22.  Yea,  God  has  so  ordered  it  on  purpose  that  all 
should  be  shut  up  in  unbelief;  be  left  to  be  so  sinful,  that  he  might  have  merqr 
on  all;  so  as  more  visibly  to  show  the  salvation  of  all  to  be  merely  dependent 
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on  mercj.  Then  the  apostle  fitly  concludes  all  this  discourse,  Rom.  xi.  35, 36, 
"  Or  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  ? 
For  of  him,  and  to  him,  and  through  him,  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever.     Amen." 

Again  in  the  apostle's  account,  a  benefit's  being  of  our  works,  gives  occa- 
sion for  boasting,  and  therefore  God  has  contrived  that  our  salvation  shall  not 
be  of  our  works,  but  of  mere  grace,  Rom.  iii.  27,  Eph.  ii.  9.  And  that  neither 
the  salvation,  nor  the  condition  of  it,  shall  be  of  our  works,  but  that,  with  re* 
gard  to  all,  we  are  God's  workihanship  and  his  creation  antecedently  to  our 
works  ;  and  his  grace  and  power  in  producing  this  workmanship,  and  bis  de- 
termination or  purpose  with  regard  to  them,  are  all  prior  to  our  works,  and  the 
cause  of  them.     See  also  Rom.  xi.  4,  5,  6. 

And  it  is  evident,  that  man's  having  virtue  from  himself,  and  not  receiving 
it  from  another,  and  making  himself  to  differ  with  regard  to  great  spiritual  bene- 
fits, does  give  ground  for  boasting,  by  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  iiL  27. 
And  this  is  allowed  by  those  men  in  spiritual  gifts.  And  if  so  in  them,  more 
so  in  greater  things ;  more  so  in  that  which  in  itself  is  a  thousand  times  more 
excellent,  and  of  ten  thousand  times  greater  importance  and  benefit. 

By  the  Armmian  scheme,  that  which  is  infinitely  the  most  excellent  thing, 
viz.,  virtue  and  holiness,  which  the  apostle  sets  forth  as  being  infinitely  the  most 
honorable,  and  will  bring  the  subjects  of  it  to  infinitely  the  greatest  and  high- 
est honor,  that  which  is  infinitely  the  highest  dimity  of  man's  nature  of  all 
things  that  belong  to  man's  salvation ;  in  comparison  of  which,  all  things  be- 
longing to  that  salvation  are  nothing ;  that  which  does  infinitely  more  than  any 
thing  else  constitute  the  difference  between  them  and  others,  as  more  excellent, 
more  worthy,  more  honorable  and  happy ;  this  is  from  themselves.  With 
regard  to  this,  they  have  not  received  of  another.  With  regard  to  this  great 
thing,  they,  and  they  only,  make  themselves  to  differ  from  others ;  and  this  dif- 
ference proceeds  not  at  all  from  the  power  or  grace  of  God. 

A^in,  in  the  apostle's  account,  this  scheme  will  give  occasion  to  have  a 
greet  benefit,  that  appertains  to  salvation,  not  of  grace,  but  of  works. 

Virtue  is  not  only  the  most  honorable  attainment,  but  it  is  that  which  men, 
on  the  supposition  of  their  being  possessed  of  it,  are  more  apt  to  glory  in,  than 
in  any  thing  else  whatsoever.  For  what  are  men  so  apt  to  glory  in  as  their 
own  supposed  excellency,  as  in  their  supposed  virtue  ?  And  what  sort  of  glory- 
ing is  tnat,  which,  it  is  evident  in  fact,  the  Scriptures  do  chiefly  guard  against  ? 
It  is  glorying  in  their  own  righteousness,  their  own  holiness,  their  own  good 
works. 

It  is  manifest,  that  in  the  apostle's  account  it  is  a  proper  consideration  to  pre- 
vent our  boasting,  that  our  distinction  from  others,  is  not  of  ourselves,  not  only 
in  being  distmguished  in  having  better  gifts  and  better  principles,  but  in  our 
being  made  partakers  of  the  great  privileges  of  Christians,  such  as  being  en- 
grafted into  Christ,  apd  partaking  of  the  fatness  of  that  olive  tree.  Rom.  xi. 
17,  18, "  And  if  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild 
olive  tree,  wert  grafted  in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root 
and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree,  boast  not  against  the  branches." 

Here  it  is  manifest,  it  is  the  distinction  that  was  made  between  some  and 
others,  that  is  the  thing  insisted  on ;  and  the  apostle,  verse  22,  calls  upon 
them  to  consider  this  great  distinction,  and  to  ascnbe  it  to  the  distinguishing 
goodness  of  God  only.  "  Behold  therefore  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God  ; 
on  them  which  fell,  severity ;  but  toward  thee,  goodness."  And  its  being 
owing  not  to  them,  but  to  God  and  his  distinguishing  goodness,  is  the  thing  the 
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apostle  urges  as  a  reason  why  the^  should  not  boast,  but  magnify  God's  grace 
or  distinguishing  goodness.  And  if  it  be  a  good  reason,  and  the  scheme  of  our 
salvation  be  every  way  so  contrived  (as  the  apostle  elsewhere  signifies^  that  all 
occasion  of  boastmg  should  be  precluded,  and  all  reasons  given  to  ascribe  all  to 
God's  grace ;  then  it  is  doubtless  so  ordered,  that  the  greatest  privileges,  excel- 
lency, honor  and  happiness  of  Christians,  should  be  that  wherein  they  do  not 
distinguish  themselves,  but  the  difference  is  owing  to  God's  distinguishing  good- 
ness. 

Stebbing  strongly  asserts,  God  is  not  the  author  of  that  difference  that  is 
between  some  and  others,  that  some  are  good  and  others  bad. 

§  81.  The  Arminians  differ  among  themselves.  Dr.  Whitby  supposes  what 
God  does,  is  only  proposing  moral  motives ;  but  that  in  attending,  adverting 
and  considering,  we  exercise  our  liberty.  But  Stebbinff  supposes,  that  the 
attention  and  consideration  is  itself  the  thing  owing  to  me  Spirit  of  God ;  p. 
217.  ~ 

^  §  82.  Stebbing  changes  the  question,  pages  223, 224.  He  was  considering 
who  has  the  chief  glory  of  our  conversion,  or  of  our  virtue ;  and  there,  answer- 
ing objections,  endeavors  to  prove  the  affirmative  of  another  question,  viz., 
whether  God  is  the  author  of  that  pardon  and  salvation,  of  which  conversion 
and  virtue  are  the  condition. 

§  83.  Stebbing  supposes  that  one  thing  wherein  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
consists,  is  the  giving  of  a  meek,  teachable,  disinterested  temper  of  mind,  to 
preparie  men  for  faith  in  Christ,  pages  217,  259;  and  that  herein  consists  that 
drawing  of  the  Father,  John  vi.  44,  viz.,  in  giving  such  a  temper  of  mind. 

This  he  calls  the  preventing  grace  of  God,  that  goes  before  conversion.  He 
often  speaks  of  a  part  that  we  do,  and  a  part  that  God  does.  And  he  speaks 
of  this  as  a  part  which  God  does.  Therefore  this,  if  it  be  the  part  which  God 
does,  in  distinction  from  the  part  which  we  do  (for  so  he  speaks  of  it),  is  wholly 
done  by  God.  And  consequently,  here  is  virtue  wholly  from  God,  and  not  at 
all  from  the  exercise  of  our  own  free  will ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  own, 
and  all  other  Arminian  principles.  Stebbing  speaks  of  these  preparatory  dis- 
positions as  virtue,  p.  30,  31,  32,  yea,  as  that  wherein  virtue  does  m  a  pecu- 
liar manner  consist,  p.  31.  And  he  there  also,  viz.  page  259,  talks  inconsis- 
tently with  himself;  for  he  supposes  that  this  meek  and  teachable  temper  is 
given  by  God,  by  his  preventing  grace ;  and  also  supposes,  that  all  that  have 
fliis,  shall  surely  come  to  the  Father.  He  says,  page  256,  "  It  is  certainly  true 
of  the  meek,  dismterested  man,  that  as  he  will  not  reject  the  gospel  at  first ;  so 
he  will  not  be  prevailed  on  by  any  worldly  considerations  to  forsake  it  after- 
wards." 

"  He  who  is  under  no  evil  bias  of  mind,  by  which  he  may  be  prejudiced 
against  the  truth  (which  is  the  notion  of  a  meek  and  disinterested  man),  such  a 
on^,  I  say,  cannot  possibly  fail  of  being  wrought  upon  by  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  which  carries  in  it  all  that  evidence  of  truth,  which  reason  requires,"  &c., 
and  his  words,  page  259,  are,  John  vi.  37,  39,  '^  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me, 
shall  come  unto  me ;"  for  to  be  given  of  the  Father  signifies  the  same  thing 
with  being  drawn  of  the  Father,  as  has  been  already  shown.  And  to  be  drawn 
of  the  Father,  signifies  to  be  prepared  or  fitted  for  the  reception  of  Ae  gospel, 
by  the  preventing  grace  of  God,  as  has  also  been  proved.  Now,  this  prepared- 
ness consisting,  as  has  likewise  been  shown,  in  bemg  endued  with  a  meek  and 
disinterested  temper  of  mind ;  those  who  are  ^iven  of  the  Father,  will  be  the 
same  with  Christ's  sheep.  And  the  sense  of  the  place  is  the  same  with  the  pre- 
ceding, where  our  Saviour  says  that  his  sheep  hear  his  voice  and  follow  him. 
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L  e.,  become  his  obedient  disciples.  This  text,  therefore,  being  no  more  than  a 
declaration  of  what  -will  be  certain,  and  (morally  speakin^^  the  necessaiy  effect 
of  that  disposition,  upon  the  accomit  of  which  men  are  said  to  be  given  of  the 
Father  ^to  wit,  that  it  will  lead  them  to  embrace  the  gospel,  when  once  pro- 
posed to  them)."  By  these  things,  the  preventing  grace  of  God,  the  part  that 
God  does,  in  distinction  from  the  part  that  we  do,  and  that  which  prevents  or 
goes  before  what  we  do,  thoroughly  decides  and  determines  the  case  as  to  our 
conversion,  or  our  faith  and  repentance  and  obedience,  notwithstanding  all  the 
hand  our  free  will  is  supposed  to  have  in  the  case ;  and  which  he  supposes  is 
wrbat  determines  man's  conversion ;  and  insists  upon  it  most  strenuously  and 
magisterially  through  his  whole  book.  Stebbing  supposes  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  necessary  to  prepare  men's  hearts,  pages  16-- 18.  He  (pages  17,  18) 
speaks  of  this  as  what  the  Spirit  does,  and  as  being  his  preventing  grace ;  and 
speaks  of  it  as  always  effectual ;  so  that  all  such,  and  Only  such  as  have  it,  will 
believe.     See  also  pages  28 — 30. 

That  these  dispositions  must  be  effectual ;  see  pa^es  46 — 48. 
This  teachable,  humble,  meek  spirit,  is  what  Stebbing  speaks  of  everywhere 
as  what  the  Spirit  of  God  gives  antecedent  to  obedience.  He  ini^ists  upon  it,  that 
Grod's  assistance  is  necessaiy  in  order  to  obedience.  In  pages  20,  21,  he  plainly 
.  asserts  that  it  is  necessaiy  in  order  to  our  obedience,  and  declares  that  our  Sa- 
viour has  asserted  it  in  express  terms  in  these  words,  John  xv.  5,  "  Without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing ;  i.  e.,  as  he  says,  no  good  thing.  Hence  it  follows,  that  this 
teachable,  humble,  meek  disposition,  this  good  and  honest  heart,  is  not  the  fruit 
of  any  good  thing  we  do  in  the  exercise  of  our  free  will ;  but  is  merely  the  fruit 
of  flivine  operation.  Here  observe  well  what  Stebbing  says  concernmg  God's 
giving  grace  sufficient  for  obedience,  in  answer  to  prayer.    Pages  103 — 106. 

§  84.  No  reason  in  the  world  can  be  given,  why  a  meek,  humble  spirit,  and 
sense  of  the  importance  of  Christian  things,  should  not  be  as  requisite  in  order 
to  acceptable  prayer,  as  in  order  to  acceptable  hearing  and  believing  the  word. 
It  is  as  much  so  spoken  of.  A  praying  without  a  good  spirit  in  these  and  other 
respects,  is  represented  as  no  prayer,  as  ineffectual,  and  what  we  have  no  reason 
to  expect  will  be  answered. 

§  85.  If  that  meekness,  &c.,  depends  on  some  antecedent,  self-determined 
act  of  theirs,  and  they  be  determined  by  that;  then  their  being  Christ's,  bebg 
his  sheep,  and  therein  distinguished  from  others  that  are  not  his  sheep,  is  not 
properly  owing  to  the  Father's  gift,  but  to  their  own  gift.  The  Father's  pleas- 
ure is  not  the  thing  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  at  all ;  for  the  Father  does  nothmg  in 
the  case  decisively ;  he  acts  not  at  all  freely  in  the  case,  but  acts  on  an  ant^« 
dent,  firm  obligation  to  the  persons  themselves ;  but  their  own  pleasure,  unde- 
termined by  God,  is  that  which  disposes  and  decides  in  the  matter.  How 
impertinent  would  it  be  to  insist  on  the  gift  of  the  Father  in  this  case,  when  the 
thin^  he  speaks  of  is  not  fi-om  thence  ? 

§86.  He  supposes  that  the  assistance  that  God  gives  in  order  to  obedience 
is  giving  this  good  and  honest  heart ;  see  p.  46,  47,  together  with  p.  40, 46 ; 
and  therefore,  this  good  aiid  honest  heart  is  not  the  firuit  of  our  own  obedience, 
but  must  be  the  fruit  of  assistance  that  precedes  our  ^ood  works,  as  he  often 
calls  it  the  preventing  grace  of  God.  And  therefore,  if  this  grace  determines 
the  matter,  and  will  certainly  be  followed  with  faith  and  obedience,  then  all 
Arminianism,  and  his  own  scheme,  comes  to  the  ground. 

§  87.  Stebbinor  interprets  that  passage,  Luke  xix.  16, 17,  which  speaks  ot  > 
our  being  little  children,  and  receivmg  the  kingdom  of  God  as  little  children,  of 
that  meekness  and  humility,  &c.,  that  is  antecedent  to  conversion,  which 
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it  is  apparent  Christ  elsewhere  speaks  of  as  consequent  on  conversion,  as 
Matth.  xviiL 

§  88.  It  is  manifest  the  power  of  God  overcomes  resistance^  and  great  resist- 
ance of  some  sort ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  peculiar  greatness  of  power,  as 
distinguishing  it  from  the  power  of  creatures,  manifested  in  bringing  men  to  be 
willing  to  be  virtuous ;  which  it  is  apparent  there  is,  by  Matth.  xix.  26 :  "  But 
Jesus  beheld  them,  and  said  unto  them,  With  men  this  is  impossible,  but  with 
God  all  things  are  possible." 

^  89.  The  Armmian  scheme  naturallv,  and  by  necessary  consequence,  leads 
men  to  take  all  the  glorv  of  all  spiritual  good  (which  is  immensely  the  chief, 
most  important  and  excellent  thing  in  the  whole  creation)  to  ourselves ;  as  much 
as  if  we,  with  regard  to  those  effects,  were  the  supreme,  the  first  cause,  self-ex- 
istent, and  independent,  and  absolutely  sovereign  disposers.  We  ]^ave  the  gloiy 
of  only  the  meaner  part  of  creation  to  God,  and  take  to  ourselves  all  the  gloiy 
of  that  which  is  properly  the  life,  beauty  and  elory  of  the  creation,  and  wiUiout 
which  it  is  all  worse  than  nothing.  So  that  there  is  nothing  lefl  for  the  great 
First  and  Last ;  no  glory  for  either  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  affair. 
This  is  not  carrying  things  too  far,  but  is  a  consequence  truly  and  certainly  to 
be  ascribed  to  their  scheme  of  things. 

§  90.  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  giver  of  money  that  offers  it  to  us,  without 
being  the  proper  determiner  of  our  acceptance  of  it.  But  if  the  acceptance  of 
an  oner  itself  be  the  thing  which  is  supposed  to  be  given,  he  cannot,  in  any  proper 
sense  whatsoever,  be  properly  said  to  be  the  giver  of  this,  who  is  not  the  deter- 
miner of  it  But  it  is  the  acceptance  of  offers,  and  the  proper  improvement  of 
opportunities,  wherein  consists  virtue.  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  giver  of  money 
or  goods  that  does  not  determ'me  the  wise  choice ;  but  if  the  wise  and  good  choice 
itself  be  said  to  be  the  thing  given,  it  supposes  that  the  giver  determines  the  exist- 
ing of  such  a  wise  choice.  But  now,  this  is  the  thing  that  God  is  represented  as 
the  giver  of,  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  giver  of  virtue,  holiness,  &c.,  for  virtue 
and  holiness  (as  all  our  opponents  in  these  controversies  allow  and  maintain) 
is  the  thing  wherein  a  wise  and  good  choice  consists. 

§  91.  ft  is  the  common  way  of  the  Arminians,  in  their  discourses  and  doc- 
trines, which  they  pretend  are  so  much  more  consistent  with  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  than  thie  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists,  to  give  no  account  at  all,  and 
make  no  proper  answer  to  the  inquiries  made ;  and  they  do  as  Mr.  Locke  says 
of  the  Indian  philosopher,  who,  when  asked  what  the  world  stood  upon,  answered, 
it  stood  upon  an  elephant ;  and,  when  asked  what  the  elephant  stood  upon,  he 
replied,  on  a  broadbacked  turtle,  &c.  None  of  their  accounts  will  bear  to  be 
traced.  The  first  link  of  the  chain,  and  the  fountain  of  the  whole  stream,  must 
not  be  inquired  after.  If  it  be,  it  brings  all  to  a  gross  absurdity  and  self-con- 
tradiction. And  yet,  when  they  have  done,  they  look  upon  others  as  stupid 
bigots,  and  void  of  common  sense,  or  at  least  gome  directly  counter  to  common 
sense,  and  worthy  of  contempt  and  indignation,  because  they  vnll  not  agree 
with  them. 

§  92.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any  party  of  Christians,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  saints  in  the  other  world  consists  much  in  perfect  holiness  and 
the  exalted  exercises  of  it ;  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  shall  enter  upon  it  at  once 
at  death ;  or  (if  any  deny  that)  at  least  at  the  resurrection ;  that  the  saint  is 
made  perfectly  holy  as  soon  as  ever  he  enters  into  heaven.  I  suppose  none  will 
say,  that  perfection  is  obtained  by  repeated  acts  of  holiness ;  but  all  will  grant, 
that  it  is  wrought  in  the  saint  immediately  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  yet  that 
It  is  virtue  notwithstanding.   And  why  are  not  the  b^innings  of  holiness  wrought 
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'n  the  same  manner  ?  Why  should  not  the  beginnings  of  a  ho]y  nature  be 
wrought  immediately  by  God  in  a  soul  that  is  Wholly  of  a  contrary  nature,  as 
well  as  holiness  be  peifected  in  a  soul  that  has  already  a  prevailing  holiness  ? 
And  if  it  be  so,  why  is  not  the  begbning,-  thus  wrought,  as  much  vutue  as  the 
perfection  thus  wrought  ? 

§  95.  Saving  grace  diflTers,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  nature  and  kind,  from 
common  grace,  or  any  thing  that  is  ever  found  in  natural  men.     This  seems 
evident  by  the  following  things.     1.  Because  conversion  is  a  work  tfa^t  is  done 
at  once,  and  not  gradusuly.     If  saving  grace  differed  only  in  degree  from  what 
went  before,  then  the  making  a  man  a  good  man  would  be  a  gradual  work ;  it 
would  be  the  increasii^  of  the  grace  that  he  has,  till  it  comes  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  saving,  at  least  it  would  be  frequently  so.     But  that  the  conversion  of 
the  heart  is  not  a  work  that  is  thus  gradually  wrought,  but  that  it  is  wrought  at 
once,  appears  by  Christ's  converting  the  soul  being  represented  by  his  calling  of 
it ;  Rom.  viii.  2»,  29, 30,  "  And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose. 
For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son ;  that  he  might  be  the  first  bom  among  many  brethren.     Moreover, 
whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called  ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he 
also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified."    Acts  ii.  37 — 39, 
"  Alen  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?    Then  Peter  said  unto  them,  Repent, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    For  the  promise  is 
unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  t6  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the 
Lord  our  God  shall  caU.''^    Heb.  ix.  15,  "  That  they  which  are  called  might  re- 
ceive the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance."     1  Thess  v.  23, 24,  "  And  the  very 
God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly  :  and  I  pray  God,  your  whole  spirit,  soul  and 
body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Faith- 
ful IS  he  that  cdleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it."    Nothing  else  can  be  meant  in 
these  places  hy  callings  but  what  Christ  does  in  a  sinner's  saving  conversion ;  by 
which  it  seems  evident,  that  this  is  done  at  once,  and  not  gradually.     Hereby 
Christ  shows  his  great  power.     He  does  but  speak  the  powerful  word,  and  it  is 
done.     He  does  but  call,  and  the  heart  of  the  sinner  immediately  cometh,  as  was 
represented  by  his  calling  his  disciples,  and  their  immediately  following  him.    So, 
when  he  called  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  they  were  minding  other 
things,  and  had  no  thought  of  following  Christ.     But  at  his  call  they  immediately 
followed  him,  Matth.  iv.  18 — 22.     Peter  and  Andrew  were  casting  a  net  into  the 
sea.     Christ  says  unto  them,  as  he  passed  by,  Follow  me ;  and  it  is  said,  they 
straightway  left  their  nets  and  followed  him.     So  James  and  John  were  in  the 
ship  with  Zebedee  their  father,  mending  their  nets :  and  he  called  them ;  and 
immediately  they  left  the  ship,  and  their  father,  and  followed  him.     So  when 
Matthew  was  called ;  Matth.  ix.  9,  *^  And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence,  he 
saw  a  man,  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom ;  and  he  saith  unto 
him,  Follow  me :  And  he  arose  and  followed  hira."    The  same  circumstances 
are  observed  by  other  evangelists.     Which,  doubtless,  is  to  represent  the  manner 
in  which  Christ  effectually  calls  his  disciples  in  all  ages.     There  is  something 
immediately  put  into  their  hearts,  at  that  call,  that  is  new,  that  there  was  nothing 
of  there  before,  which  makes  them  so  immediately  act  in  a  manner  altogether 
rtew,  and  so  alien  from  what  they  were  before* 

That  the  work  of  conversion  is  wrought  at  once,  is  fiulher  evident,  by  its  be- 
mg  compared  to  a  work  of  creation.  When  God  created  the  world,  he  did 
what  he  did  immediately;  he  spake,  and  it  was  done;  he  commanded,  and  it 
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stood  fast  He  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  w^i  Xight  Also  by  its 
being  compared  to  a  raising  from  the  dead.  Raising  from  the  dead  is  not  a 
gradual  work,  but  it  is  done  at  once.  God  calls,  ana  the  dead  come  forth 
mimediately.  The  change  in  conversion  is  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  as  that' 
1  Cor.  XV.  51,  52,  "  We  shall  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  at  the  last  trump.  For  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed." 

It  appears  by  the  manner  m  which  Christ  wrougK  ^U  those  works  that  he 
wrought  when  on  earth,  that  they  were  types  of  his  gt  at  work  of  converting 
sinners.  Thus,  when  he  healed  the  leper,  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  touched 
him,  and  said,  ^^  I  will,  be  thou  clean ;  and  immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed." 
Matth.  viii.  3.  Mark  i.  42.  Luke  v.  13.  So,  in  the  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  men,  Matth.  xx»  30,  &c.,  he  touched  their  eyes,  and  immediately  their 
eyes  received  sight,  and  they  followed  him.  And  so  Mark  x.  52.  Luke  xviiL 
43.  So,  when  he  healed  the  sick,  particularly  Simon's  wife's  mother,  he  took 
her  by  her  hand,  and  lifted  her  up ;  and  immediately  the  fever  left  her,  and  she 
ministered  unto  him.  So  when  the  woman  that  had  the  issue  of  blood,  touched 
the  hem  of  Christ's  garment,  immediately  her  issue  of  blood  stanched ;  Luke 
viii.  44.  So  the  woman  that  was  bowed  together  with  the  spirit  of  infirmity, 
when  Christ  laid  his  hands  on  her,  immediately  she  was  made  straight,  and  glo- 
rified God ;  Luke  xiii.  12,  13.  So  the  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  when 
Christ  bade  him  rise  and  take  up  his  bed  and  walk,  was  immediately  made 
whole ;  John  v.  8,  9.  After  the  same  manner  Christ  raised  the  dead,  and  cast 
out  devils,  and  stilled  the  winds  and  seas. 

2.  There  seems  to  be  a  specific  difiference  between  saving  grace  or  virtue 
and  all  that  was  in  the  heart  before,  by  the  things  that  conversion  is  represented 
by  in  Scripture :  particularly  by  its  being  represented  as  a  work  of  creatkn. 
When  God  creates,  he  does  not  merely  establish  and  perfect  the  things  that  Vf&e 
made  before,  but  makes  them  wholly  and  immediately.  The  things  that  are 
seen,  are  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear.  Savin?  grace  in  the  heart  is  said 
to  be  the  new  man,  a* new  creature ;  and  corruption  the  old  man.  If  that  virtue 
that  is  in  the  heart  of  a  holy  man,  be  not  different  in  its  nature  and  kind, 
then  the  man  might  possibly  have  had  the  same  seventy  years  before,  and  from 
dme  to  time,  fi*om  the  beginning  of  his  life,  and  has  it  no  otherwise  now,  but 
only  in  a  greater  degree :  and  how  then  is  he  a  new  creature  ? 

Again,  it  is  evident  also  from  itsbebff  compared  to  a  resurrection.  Natural 
men  are  said  to  be  dead :  but  when  th^  are  converted,  they  are  by  God's 
mighty  and  effectual  power  raised  from  the  dead.  Now,  there  b  no  medium 
between  beinff  dead  and  alive.  He  that  is  dead,  has  no  degree  of  life.  '  He 
that  has  the  least  degree  of  life  in  him,  is  alive.  When  a  man  is  raised  from 
the  dead,  life  is  not  only  in  a  greater  degree,  but  it  is  all  new.  And  this  is  fur- 
ther evident  by  that  representation  that  is  made  of  Christ's  converting  sinner?, 
in  John  v.  25 :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live."  This  shows  conversion  to  be  an  immediate  and  instanstaneous  work,  like 
to  the  change  made  in  Lazarus  when  Christ  called  him  from  the  gjave :  there 
went  life  with  the  call,  and  Lazarus  was  immediately  alive.  That  immediately 
before  the  call  they  are  dead,  and  therefore  wholly  destitute  of  any  life,  is  evi- 
dent by  that  expression,  "  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice ;"  and  immediately  after 
the  call,  they  are  alive ;  yea,  there  goes  Hfe  with  the  voice,  as  is  evident  not 
only  because  it  is  said  they  shall  live,  but  also  because  it  is  said,  they  shall  hear 
his  voice.    It  is  evident,  that  the  first  moment  they  have  any  life,  is  the  momen.^ 
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when  Christ  calb;  and  when  Christ  calls,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  called^  they 
are  oonverted ;  as  is  evident  from  what  is  said  in  the  first  argument,  wherein 
it  is  shown,  that  to  be  called,  and  converted,  is  the  same  thing. 

3.  Those  that  go  farthest  in  religion,  that  are  in  a  natural  condition, 
have  no  charily,  as  is  plainly  implied  in  the  b^inning  of  the  13th  chapter  of 
the  first  of  Connthians ;  by  which  we  must  understand,  that  they  have  none  of 
that  kind  of  grace,  or  dLspoation  or  affection,  that  is  so  called.  So  Christ  else- 
where reproves  the  Pharisees,  those  high  pretenders  to  religion  among  the  Jews, 
that  they  had  not  the  love  of  Ood  in  them. 

4.  In  conversion,  stones  are  raised  up  to  be  children  unto  Abraham;  While 
stones,  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  all  those  qualities  that  afterward  render 
them  the  hving  children  of  Abraham ;  and  not  possessing  them,  though  in  a 
less  degree. 

Agreeably  to  this,  omversion  is  represented  by  the  taking  away  the  heart 
of  stone,  and  givins  a  heart  of  flesh.  The  man,  while  unconverted,  has  a 
heart  c^  stone,  which  has  no  degree  of  tliat  life  or  sense  in  if  that  the  heart  of 
flesh  has ;  because  it  yet  remains  a  stone ;  than  which,  nothing  is  farther  firom 
life  and  sense. 

6.  A  wicked  man  has  none  of  that  principle  of  nature  that  a  godly  man  has,  as 
is  evident  by  1  John  iii.  9,  **  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin ; 
for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of 
God." 

The  natural  import  of  the  metaphor  shows,  that  by  a  seed  is  meant  a  prin- 
ciple of  action :  it  may  be  small  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  A  seed  is  a  small 
thmg ;  it  may  be  buried  up  and  lie  hid,  as  the  seed  sown  in  the  earth  ;  it  may 
seem  to  be  dead,  as  seeds  for  a  while  do,  till  quickened  by  the  sun  and  rain. 
But  any  degree  of  such  a  principle,  or  a  principle  of  such  a  nature,  is  what  is 
called  the  ^ed ;  it  need  not  be  to  such  a  degree,  or  have  such  a  prevalency,  in 
order  to  be  called  a  seed.  And  it  is  further  evident  that  this  seed,  or  this  in- 
ward principle  of  nature,  is  peculiar  to  the  saints;  for  he  that  has  that  seed, 
cannot  sin ;  and  therefore  he  that  sins,  or  is  a  wicked  man,  has  it  not. 

6.  Natural  men,  or  those  that  are  not  savingly  converted,  have  no  degree 
of  that  principle  from  whence  all  gracious  actings  flow,  viz.,  the  Spirit  of  God 
or  of  Christ ;  as  is  evident,  because  it  is  asserted  both  ways  in  Scripture,  that 
those  who  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  not  his,  Rom.  viii.  9,  and  also  that 
those  who  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  his ;  1  John  iii.  24,  ^*  Hereby  we 
know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us."  And  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  called  the  earnest  of  the  future  inheritance,  1  Cor.  i.  22,  and 
r.  5,  £ph.  i.  14  Yea,  that  a  natural  man  has  nothing  of  the  Spirit  in  him, 
no  part  nor  portion  in  it,  is  still  more  evident,  because  the  having  of  the  Spirit 
is  given  as  a  sure  sign  of  beine  in  Christ.  1  John  iv.  13,  "  Hereby  know  we 
that  we  dwell  in  him,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit."  By  which  it  is 
evident,  that  they  have  none  of  that  holy  principle  tliat  the  godly  have.  And 
if  they  have  nothm^  of  the  Spirit,  they  have  nothing  of  those  things  that  arc 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  GSL  v.  22,  ^'  But  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance."  These  fruits  are  here  mentioned  with  the  veiy  design,  that 
we  may  know  whether  we  have  the  Sjririt  or  no.  In  the  18th  verse,  the  apostle 
tells  the  Galatians,*  that  if  they  are  led  hj  the  Spirit,  they  are  not  under  the  law ; 
and  then  directly  proceeds,  firet,  to  mention  what  are  the  fruits  or  works  of  the 
flesh,  and  then,  nextly,  what  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  may  judge 
whether  we  are  led  bv  the  Spirit  or  no. 
Vou  n.  75  n         ] 
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7.  That  natural  men,  or  those  that  arje  not  bom  again;  have  nothing  of  that 
grace  that  is  in  godly  men,  is  evident  by  John  iii.  6,  where  Christy  speaking  of 
regeneration,  says,  ^'  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh;  and  that  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit."  By  flesh  is  here  meant  nature,  and  by  spirit  is 
meant  grace,  as  is  evident  by  Gal.  v.  16,  17.  Gal.  vi.  8.  1  Cor.  iiL  1.  Rom 
viii.  7.  That  is  Christ's  very  argument ;  by  this  it  is  that  Christ  in  those  words 
would  show  Nicodemus  the  necessity  of  reg^eneration,  that  by  the  first  birth  we 
have  nothing  but  nature^  and  can  have  nothing  else  without  being  bom  again; 
by  which  it  is  exceeding  evident,  that  they  that  are  not  bom  again,  have  no- 
thing else.  And  that  natural  men  have  not  the  Spirit  is  evident,  since  by  this 
text  with  the  context  it  is  most  evident  that  those  who  have  the  Spirit,  have  it  by 
regeneration.  It  is  bom  in  them ;  it  comes  into  them  no  otherwise  than  by 
birth,  and  that  birth  is  in  regeneration,  as  is  most  evident  by  the  preceding  and 
following  verses.  In  godly  men  there  are  two  opposite  principles :  the  flesh 
iusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh ;  as  Gal.  v.  25.  But 
it  is  hot  so  with  natural  men.  Rebekah,  m  having  Esslvl  and  Jacob  struggle 
together  in  her  womb,  was  a  type  only  of  the  true  Church. 

8.  Natural  men  have  nothing  of  that  nature  in  them  which  true  Christians 
have ;  and  that  appears,  because  the  nature  they  have  is  divine  nature.  The 
saints  alone  have  it  Not  only  they  alone  partake  of  such  degrees  of  it,  but  they 
alone  are  partakers  of  it.  To  be  a  partaker  oi  the  divine  nature  is  mentioned 
as  peculiar  to  the  saints,  in  2  Pet  i.  4.  It  is  evident  it  is  the  true  saints  the 
apostle  is  there  speaking  of  The  words  in  this  T<^rse  and  the  forgoing,  run  thus : 
'  According  as  his  divine  power  hath  given  us  all  things  that  pertam  unto  life 
and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and 
virtue;  whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  predous  promises, 
that  by  these  ye  might  be  partakers  of  the  divme  nature ;  having  escaped  the 
corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust"  Divine  nature  and  lust  are  evi- 
dently here  spoken  of  as  two  opposite  principles  in  men.  Those  that  arc  of  the 
world,  or  that  are  the  men  of  tne  world,  have  only  the  latter  principle.  But  to 
he  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  is  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  them  that  are  dis- 
tinguished and  separated  from  the  world,  by  the  free  and  sovereign  grace  of 
God  giving  them  all  things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness ;  b^  giving  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  calling  them  to  gloiy  and  virtue ;  and  giving  them  the 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  enabling  them  to 
escape  the  corruption  of  the  world  of  wicked  men.  It  is  spoken  of,  not  only  as 
peculiar  to  the  saints,  but  as  the  highest  privilege  of  saints. 

9.  A  natural  man  has  no  d^ree  of  that  relish  and  sense  of  spiritual  things, 
'  or  things  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  their  divine  truth  and  excellency,  which  a  godly 

man  has ;  as  is  evident  by  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  *^  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  Gbd ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Here  a  natural  man  is 
represented,  as  perfectly  destitute  of  any  sense,  perception,  or  discerning  of  those 
things.  For  by  the  words,  he  neither  does,  nor  can  know  them  or  discon 
them.  So  far  from  it,  that  they  are  foolishness  unto  him.  He  is  such 
a  stranger  to  them,  tiiat  he  knows  not  what  the  talk  of  such  things 
means ;  they  are  words  without  a  meaning  to  him ;  he  kno\i's  nothing  6t 
the  matter,  anj  more  than  a  blind  man  of  colors.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that 
the  sense  of  things  of  religion  that  a  natural  man  has,  is  not  dbly  not  to  the  same 
degree,  but  is  not  of  the  same  natufe  with  what  a  godly  man  has.  Besides, 
if  a  natural  person  has  that  frait  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  with 
what  a  spiritual  person  has,  then  he  experiences  within  himself  the  things  ot 
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the  Spirit  of  God.  How  then  can  he  be  said  to  be  such  a  stranger  to  them,  and 
have  no  perception  or  discerning  of  th6m  ?  The  reason  why  natural  men  have 
no  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  is,  that  they  have  nothing  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelling  in  them.  This  is  evident  by  the  context.  For  uiere  we  are  told  it  is 
by  the  Spirit  these  things  are  taught,  verses  10 — 12.  Godly  persons,  m  the  text 
we  are  upon,  are  called  s[uritual,  evidently  on  tins  account,  tiiat  they  have  the 
Spirit  ^  and  unregenerate  men  are  called  natural  men,  because  they  have  nothing 
but  nature.  Hereby  the  6th  argument  is  continued.  For  natural  men  are  in 
no  degree  spiritual ;  they  have  only  nature,  and  no  Spirit.  If  they  had  any  thing 
of  the  Spirit,  though  not  in  so  ^eat  a  degree  as  the  godly,  yet  they  would  be 
taught  spiritual  things,  or  the  thmgs  of  the  Spirit  in  proportion ;  the  Spirit,  that 
searcheth  all  things,  would  teach  them  in  some  measure.  There  would  not  be 
so  great  a  difference,  that  the  one  could  perceive  nothing  of  them,  and  that  they 
should  be  foolishness  to  them,  while,  to  the  other,  they  appear  divinely  and  im- 
speakably  wbe  and  excellent,  as  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  context,  verses  6 — 9, 
and  as  such,  the  apostle  speaks  here  of  discerning  them.  The  reason  why  natu-* 
ral  men  have  no  knowledge  or  perception  of  spiritual  things,  is,  that  thejr  have 
none  of  that  anointing  spoken  of,  1  John  ii.  27,  ^^  But  the  anointing,  which  ye 
have  received  of  him,  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  ^ould  teach 
^ou ;  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no 
le,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him." 

This  anointing  is  evidently  here  spoken  of,  as  a  thing  peculiar  to  true  saints. 
Sinners  never  had  any  of  that  oil  poured  upon  them ;  and  because  ungodly  men 
have  none  of  it,  therefore  they  have  no  discerning  of  spiritual  things.  If  they 
had  any  degree  of  it,  they  would  discern  m  some  measure.  Therefore,  none  of 
that  sense  that  natural  men  have  of  spiritual  things,  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
what  the  godly  have.  And  that  natural  men  are  wholly  destitute  of  this  know- 
ledge, is  further  evident,  because  conversion  is  r^reseuted  in  Scripture  by  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  blind.  But  this  would  be  very  improperly  represented,  if  a 
man  might  have  some  sight,  though  not  so  clear  and  full,  time  after  time,  for 
scores  oTyears  before  his  conversion. 

10.  The  grace  of  God's  Spirit  is  not  only  a  precious  oil  with  which  Christ 
anoints  the  believer  by  giving  it  to  him,  but  the  believer  anoints  Christ  with  it, 
by  exercising  it  towards  him ;  which  seems  to  l)e  represented  by  the  precious 
omtment  Mary  poured  on  Christ's  head.  Herein  it  seems  to  me,  that  Mary  is  a 
^pe  of  Christ's  church,  and  of  every  believing  soul .  And  if  so,  doubtless  the 
thmg  in  which  she  typifies  the  church,  has  in  it  something  peculiar  to  the 
church.  There  would  not  be  a  tvpe  ordered  on  purpose  to  represent  the  church, 
that  shall  represent  only  something  that  is  common  to  the  church  and  others. 
Therefore  unbelievers  pour  none  of  that  sweet  and  precious  ointment  on  Christ. 

11.  That  unbeUevers  have  no  degree  of  that  grace  that  the  saints  have,  is 
evident,  because  they  have  no  communion  with  Christ  If  unbelievers  partook 
of  any  of  that  Spirit,  those  holy  inclinations,  affections  and  actings  that  the  godly 
have  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  then  they  would  have  communion  with  Christ. 
The  communion  of  saints  with  Christ,  does  certainly  consist  in  receiving  of  his 
filness,  and  partaking  of  his  grace,  which  is  spoken  of,  John  L  16 :  '^  Ofhis  Ail- 
ness  have  we  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace."  And  the  partaking  of  that 
Spirit  which  God  gives  not  by  measure  unto  him,  the  partaking  of  Christ's  holi- 
ness and  grace,  his  nature,  inclinations,  tendencies,  affections,  love,  desires,  must 
be  a  part  of  communion  with  him.  Yea,  a  believer's  communion  with  God 
and  Christ,  does  mainly  consist  in  partaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  is  evident  by 
2  Cor.  xiiL  14.    But  that  unbelievers  have  no  communion  or  fellowship  with 
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Christ,  appearsy  1st  Because  the;^  are  not  united  to  Christ,  they  are  not  in 
Christ  Those  that  are  not  in  Christ,  or  are  not  united  to  him,  can  have  no  de- 
gree of  communion  with  him ;  for  union  with  Christ,  or  a  bemg  in  Christ,  is 
the  foundation  of  all  conmiunion  with  him.  The  union  of  the  members  with 
the  head,  is  the  foundation  of  all  their  communion  or  partaking  with  the  head ; 
and  so  the  union  of  the  branch  with  the  yine,  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  com- 
munion it  has  with  the  vine,  of  partaking  of  any  degree  of  its  sap  or  life,  or  in- 
fluence. So  the  union  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  is  the  foundation  of  her  com- 
munion in  his  goods.  But  no  natural  man  is  united  to  Christ ;  because  all  that 
are  in  Christ  shall  be  saved  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  ^*  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive ;"  i.  e.  all  that  are  in  Christ ;  for  this  spealra  only  of  the 
glorious  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  Phil  iii.  8,  9,  "  Yea,  doubtless,  I  count 
all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord  ; 
for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung, 
that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  Aim,  not  having  on  my  own  righteous- 
ness," &c.  2  Cor.  V.  17,  "  Now,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ; 
old  things  are  passed  away  ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new."  1  John  ii. 
6,  "  Hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in  him."  Chap.  iii.  24,  "  And  he  that  keep- 
eth  his  commandments,  dtcelleth  in  Am,  and  he  in  Am,  and  hereby  we  know 
that  he  abideth  in  us^^^  &c.,  and  iv.  13,  "  Hereby  know  we  that  wt  dvcM  in 
him^  and  he  in  v^ ." 

2d.  The  Scripture  does  more  directly  teach,  that  it  is  only  true  saints 
that  have  communion  with  Christ ;  as,  particularly,  this  is  most  evidently  spo- 
ken of  as  what  belongs  to  the  saints,  and  to  them  only,  in  1  John  i.  3—7 : 
"  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may 
have  fellowship  with  us ;  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ  If  we  say  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in 
darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth.  But  if  we  walk  in  Ught,  as  he  is  in  the 
li^ht,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another ;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christy 
his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  And  1  Cor.  i.  8,  9,  "  Who  shall  also  con- 
firm you  unto  the  end,  that  ye  may  be  blameless  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  God  b  faithful,  by  whom  ye  were  called  unto  the  fellowship  of  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  By  this  it  appears  that  those  who  have  fellowship 
with  Christ,  are  those  that  cannot  fall  away,  whom  God's  faithfulnes  is  bound 
to  confirm  to  the  end,  that  they  may  be  blameless  in  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 

6  94.  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  dry  bones  is  a  confirmation,  that  however  na- 
tural men  may  be  the  subjects  of  great  and  wonderful  influences  and  operations 
of  God's  great  power  and  Spirit ;  yet  they  do  not  properly  partake  at  all  of  the 
Spirit  before  conversion.  In  all  that  is  wrought  in  them,  in  every  respect  fit- 
ting and  preparing  them  for  grace,  so  that  noming  shall  be  wanting  but  divine 
life  ;  yet  as  long  as  they  are  without  this,  they  have  nothing  of  the  Spirit. 
Which  confirms  the  distinctions  I  have  elsewhere  made,  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
influencing  the  minds  of  natural  men  under  common  illuminations  and  convic- 
tions, and  yet  not  communicating  himself  in  his  own  proper  nature  to  than,  be- 
fore conversion ;  and  that  saving  grace  differs  from  common  grace,  not  only  in 
degree,  but  also  in  nature  and  kind.  It  is  said,  Rev.  iii.  8,  of  the  church  at 
Philadelphia,  which  is  commended  above  all  other  churches.  Thou  hast  a  little 
str  ngth — certainly  implying,  that  ungodly  men  have  none  at  all. 

§  95.  That  there  is  no  good  work  before  conversion  and  actual  union  with 
Christ,  is  manifest  from  that,  Rom.,  vii.  4,  "  Wherefore,  my  brethren,  ye  also 
are  become  dead  to  the  law,  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should  be  married 
unto  another,  even  to  him  who  is  raised  irom  the  dead ;  that  we  should  bring 
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forth  fruit  unto  God."  Hence  we  may  argue,  that  there  is  no  lawful  child 
Ivought  forth  before  that  marriage.  Seeming  virtues  and  good  works  before, 
are  not  so  indeed.  They  are  a  spurious  brood,  being  bastard,  and  not  children. 
§  96.  That  those  that  prove  apostates,  never  have  the  same  kind  of  faith 
with  true  saints,  is  confirmed  by  what  Christ  said  of  Judas,  before  his  apostasy, 
John  vL  64 :  ^  But  there  are  some  of  you,  who  believe  not  For  Jesus  knew 
from  the  beginning  who  they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray 
him.''  By  Uiis  it  is  evident,  that  Judas,  who  afterwards  proved  an  apostate 
(and  is  doubtless  set  forth  as  an  example  for  all  apostates),  though  he  had  a 
kind  of  faith  in  Christ,  yet  did  not  believe  in  Christ  with  a  true  faith,  and  was  at 
that  time,  before  his  apostasy,  destitute  of  that  kind  of  faith  which  the  true  dis- 
ciples had ;  and  that  he  had  all  along,  even  from  the  beginning,  been  destitute 
of  that  faith.  And  by  the  70th  and  7 1st  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  not  only  destitute  of  that  degree  of  goodness  that  the  rest  had,  but 
totally  destitute  of  Christian  piety,  and  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  widked- 
ness ;  being  in  this  respect  like  a  devil,  notwithstanding  all  the  faith  and  tem- 
porary regard  to  Christ  that  he  had.  *'  Jesus  answered  them,  Have  I  not  cho- 
sen you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  1  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son 
of  Sunon.    For  he  it  was  that  should  betray  him,  being  one  of  the  twelve.'' 
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§  1.  Faith  is  a  belief  of  a  testimony ;  2Thess.  L  10/^  When  he  shall  come 
to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe  (because 
our  testimony  among  you  was  believed)  in  that  day."  It  is  an  assent  to  truth, 
as  appears  by  the  11th  of  Hebrews;  and  it  is  saving  faith  that  is  there  spoken 
of,  as  appears  by  the  last  verses  of  the  foregoing  chapter :  *^  And  1h«se  all, 
having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith,  received  not  the  promise :  God 
having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they,  without  us,  should  not  be 
made  perfect"  Mark  L  15,"  Saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand :  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  ^speL"  John  xx.  31,  ^^  But  these 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  wad 
that,  beUeving,  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name."  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  "  But 
we  are  bound  to  ^ve  thanks  always  to  God  for  you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the 
Lord,  because  God  hath  from  the  lieginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth." 

§  2.  It  is  the  proper  act  of  the  soul  towards  God  as  faithful  Rom.  iii.  3, 4, 
*'  For  what  if  some  did  not  believe  1  Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of 
Giod  without  effect  ?  God  forbid :  yea,  let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar; 
as  it  is  written,  that  thou  mightest  be  justified  in  thy  sayings,  and  mightest  over- 
come when  thou  art  judged." 

(3.  It  is  a  belief  of  truth  from  a  sense  of  glory  and  excellency,  or  at  least 
with  such  a  sense.  John  xx.  29,  *^  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou 
hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  beUeved:  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed."  Matth.  ix.  21,  "  She  said  within  herself,  If  I  may  but  touch 
his  garment,  I  shall  be  whola"  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  "  Wherefore  I  give  you  to  un- 
derstand, that  no  man,  speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  calleth  Jesus  accursed : 
and  that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 

§  4.  It  is  a  belief  of  the  truth,  from  a  spiritual  taste  and  relish  of  what  is 
excellent  and  divine.  Luke  xil  57,  ^'  Yea,  and  whjr,  even  of  yourselves,  judge 
ye  not  what  is  right  ?"  Believers  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  speak 
the  truth  in  love.  Eph.  iv.  15,  <'  But  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up 
into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ" 

§  5»  The  object  of  faith  is  the  gospel,  as  well  as  Jesus  Christ  Mark  L  15, 
'*  And  saving,  llie  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand :  repent 
ye,  and  believe  the  gospel."  John  xvii.  8,  "  f*or  I  have  given  unto  them  the 
words  which  thou  gavest  me ;  and  they  received  them,  and  have  known  sorehr 
that  I  came  out  from  thee,  and  they  have  believed  that  thou  didst  send  me." 
BtOOL  X.  16,  17,  '^  But  they  have  not  obeyed  the  gospel.  For  Esaias  saith, 
LDrd,  who  hath  believed  our  report  ? — So  then,  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God." 
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§  6.  Faith  includes  a  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ  2  Pet.  i.  2,  3,  *^  Grace 
and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you  through  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Jesus 
our  Lord ;  accordmg  as  his  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all  things  that 
pertain  unto  life  and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called 
us  to  glory  and  virtue."  John  xviL  3,  ^  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  onl;^  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hakt  sent'' 

§  7.  A  belief  of  promises  is  faith,  or  a  ^reat  part  of  faith.  Heb.  xi.,  *^  Now 
faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,*'  &c 
2  Chron.  xx.  20, ''  And  they  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  forth  into  the 
wilderness  of  Tekoa ;  and  as  they  went  forth,  Jehoshaphat  stood  and  said.  Hear 
me,  0  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  believe  in  the  Lord  your  God, 
so  shall  ye  be  established ;  believe  his  prophets,  so  shall  ye  prosper."  A  de- 
pending on  promises  is  an  act  of  faith.  GaL  v.  5,  '^  For  we  through  the  Spirit 
wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith." 

§  8.  Faitli  is  a  receiving  of  Christ  John  i.  12,  **  But  as  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  6ven  to  them  that  be* 
lieve  on  his  name." 

§  9.  It  is  receiving  Christ  into  the  heart  Rom.  x.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  "  But  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  faith,  speaketh  on  this  wise.  Say  not  in  thy  heart,  Who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  f  that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above ;)  or. 
Who  shall  descend  into  the  aeep  ?  f  that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  from  the  dead.) 
But  what  saith  it  ?  The  word  is  nign  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart 
(that  is,  the  word  of  faith,  which  we  preadi) :  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart,  that  God  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness  j  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation." 

§  10.  A  true  faith  includes  more  than  a  mere  belief;  it  is  accepting  the 
ffospel,  and  includes  all  acceptation.  1  Tim.  i.  14,  15,  ^  And  the  grace  of  our 
Lora  was  exceeding  abundant  with  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  JesusL 
This  is  a  faithful  sajring,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief."  2  Cor.  xi.  4,  ^  For  if  he 
that  cometh  preacheth  another  Jesus,  whom  we  have  not  preached ;  or  if  you 
receive  another  Spirit,  which  ye  have  not  received ;  or  another  gospel,  which 
ye  have  not  accepted,  ye  might  well  bear  with  him." 

§  11.  It  is  something  more  than  merely  the  assent  of  the  understanding, 
because  it  is  called  an  ^ying  the  gospel.  Rom.  x.  16,  *'  But  they  have  not 
all  obeyed  the  gospel.  For  Esaias  saith.  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  ?" 
1  Pet  iv.  17,  ^*  For  the  time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of 
God :  and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  God?" 

It  is  ob^ing  the  doctrine  from  the  heart :  Rom.  vi.  17,'  18,  "But  God  be 
thanked,  that  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin ;  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart 
that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you.  Being  then  made  free  from  sin, 
ye  became  the  servants  of  righteousness,"  &c 

§  12.  This  expression  of  obeying  the  gospel,  seems  to  denote  the  heart's 
yielding  to  the  gospel  in  what  it  proposes  to  us  m  its  calls :  it  is  something  more 
than  merely  what  may  be  called  a  believing  the  truth  of  the  gospel  John  xiL 
42,  ** Nevertheless,  among  the  chief  rulers  also,  many  believed  on  him;  but, 
because  of  the  Pharisees,  they  did  not  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out 
of  the  synagogue."  And  PhiUp  asked  the  eunuch,  whether  he  believed  with 
all  his  heart  ? — It  is  a  fully  believing,  or  a  being  fully  persuaded :  this  passage 
evidences  that  it  is  so  much  at  least 
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§  13.  There  are  difierent  sorts  of  Adth  that  are  not  true  and  savbg,  as  is 
evident  by  what  the  Apostle  James  says :  "  Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy 
"works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works/'  Where  it  is  supposed 
that  there  may  be  a  faith  without  works,  which  is  not  the  right  faith :  when  he 
says,  ^'  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works,"  nothing  dse  can  be  meant, 
than  that  I  will  show  thee  that  my  faith  is  ri^ht 

§  14.  It  is  a  trusting  in  Christ.  PsaL  li.  12,  ^*  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little : 
blessed  are  all  the3r  that  put  their  trust  in  him. '  Eph.  L  12,  13, ''  TUlit  we 
fihould  be  to  the  praise  of  his  eloiy,  who  first  trusted  in  Christ :  in  whom  ye 
also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salvation ; 
ia  whom  also,  after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise."  2  Tim.  i.  12,  '*  For  the  which  cause  I  also  suffer  these  things :  never- 
theless I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuad- 
ed that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  wliich  I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that 
day." 

Many  places  in  the  Old  Testament  speak  of  trusting  in  God  as  the  condition 
of  his  favor  and  salvation ;  especially  Psal.  Ixxviii.  21, 22,  *^  Therefore  the  Lord 
heard  this,  and  was  wroth :  so  a  fire  was  kindled  against  Jacob,  and  anger  also 
came  up  against  Israel;  because  fhey  believed  not  in  God,  and  trusted  not  in 
his  salvation."  It  implies  submission :  Rom.  xv.  12,  '^  And  again,  Esaias  saith, 
There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse ;  and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles, 
in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust"  1  Tim.  iv.  10,  "  For  therefore  we  both  labor 
and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of 
all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe."  2  Tim.  i.  12,  "  For  which  cause  I 
also  suffer  these  thmgs ;  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  com- 
mitted unto  him  against  that  day."  Matth.  viii.  26,  ^'  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0 
ye  of  little  faith  ?"  Matth.  xvL  8,  ^*  Which  Jesus,  when  he  perceived,  he  said 
unto  them,  0  ye  of  little  faith,  why  reason  ye  among  youreelves,  because  ye 
have  brought  no  bread?"  1  Joli^v.  13,  14,  ^^ These  things  have  I  written 
unto  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God ;  that  ye  may  know  that 
ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  that  ye  may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God. 
And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  m  him,  that  if  we  ask  any  thing  accord* 
ing  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us."  Believing  in  Christ  in  one  verse,  is  called  con- 
fidence in  the  next 

§  15.  It  is  a  committing  ourselves  to  Christ :  2  Tim.  i.  12, ''  For  the  which 
cause  I  also  suffer  these  things :  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day."  This  is  a  Scripture  sense  of  the 
^ord  believe^  as  is  evident  by  John  n.  24,  <'  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  to 
them."     In  the  original  it  is  ovx  emoreviv  eavtor  avtotg, 

§  16.  It  is  a  gladly  receiving  the  gospel :  Acts  ii.  41,  "  Then  they  tHat 
gladly  received  his  word,  were  baptized ;  and  the  same  day  there  were  added 
unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls."  It  is  approving  the  gospel :  Luke  vii. 
30,  35,  "  But  the  Pharisees  and 'lawyers  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against 
themselves,  being  not  baptized  of  him.  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  chil- 
dren." It  is  obeying  the  doctrine  :  Rom.  vi.  17,  ^^  But  God  be  thanked,  that 
ye  were  the  servants  of  sin ;  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart,  that  form  of 
doctrine  which  was  delivered  you."  It  is  what  may  be  well  understood  by  those 
expressions  of  coming  to  Christ,  of  looking  to  him,  of  openmg  the  door  to  let 
him  in.  This  is  veiy  evident  by  Scripture.    It  is  a  coming  and  taking  the  waters 
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of  life,  eating  and  drinking  Chrisit's  flesh  and  blood,  hearing  Christ's  voice,  and 
following  him.  John  r.  26)  27,  "  But  ye  believe  not :  because  ye  are  not  of 
my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  1  know  them, 
and  they  follow  me."  John  viii.  12,  "Then  spaKe  Jesus  again  unto  them, 
saying,  I  am  the  lieht  of  the  world ;  he  that  followeth  me,  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  ^all  nave  the  light  of  life."  Isaiah  xiv.  22,  "  Look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  §aved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
else." 

§  i7.  Faith  consists  in  two  things,  viz.,  in  being  persuaded  of,  and  in  em- 
bracing the  promises :  Heb.  xL  13,  "  These  all  died  in  faiA,  not  having  received 
the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them, 
and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  the  earth."  1  Cor.  xiii.  7,"  Charity  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things." 
If  that  faith,  hope  and  charity,  spoken  of  in  this  verse,  he  the  same  with  those 
that  are  compared  together  in  the  last  verse,  then  faith  arises  from  a  charitable 
disposition  of  heart,  or  from  a  principle  of  divine  love.  John  v.  42,  "  But  I 
know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you,"  with  the  context  Deut 
•  xiii.  3,  '<  Thou  ^lalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  Uiat  prophet,  or  that  dreamer 
of  dreams :  for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth^ou,  to  know  whether  you  love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your^eart  and  with  all  your  soul."  1  John  v.  1, 
•*  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  tne  Christ,  is  bom  of  God :  and  every  one 
that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him." 

^  18.  It  is  a  being  reconciled  unto  God,  revealing  himself  by  Christ  in  the 
gospel,  or  our  minds  being  reconciled.  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,  20«  21,  '<  And  aU 
mings  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  W  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath 
given  to  us  theminisliy  of  reconciliation ;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Chnst,  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ;  and 
hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconcination.  Now  then  we  are  ambas- 
sadors for  Christ ;  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  For  he  haih  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who 
knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the^hteousness  of  God  in  him."  CoL 
i.  21,''^  And  you  that  were  sometimes  alienated,  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by 
wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled."  It  is  the  according  of  the  whole 
soul,  and  not  merely  of  the  understanding.  Matth.  xL  6,  '*  Ble^ed  is  he  who- 
soever shall  not  be  of!ended  in  me." 

§  19.  There  is  contained  in  the  nature  of  faith  a  sense  of  our  own  un worthi- 
ness. Matth.  XV.  27,  28,  "  Truth,  Lord,  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  their  master's  table.  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  O  wo- 
man, great  is  thy  faith."  See  concerning  the  centurion,.  Luke  vii.  6 — 9 ;  this 
woman  which  was  a  sinner,  ib.  v.  37,  38,  and  especially  50 ;  the  prodigal  son, 
Luke  XV.,  the  penitent  thief,  Luke  xxiiL  41.  Consult  also  Hab.  ii.  4,  "%ehold, 
his  soul  which  is  lifted  up,  is  not  upright  in  him;  but  the  just  shall  live  by  his 
faith.    Prov.  xxviii.  25 ;  Psal.  xi.  4,  and  PsaL  cxxxi. 

§  20.  It  is  a  being  drawn  to  Christ.  None  can  come  unto  Christ,  but  whom 
the  Father  draws.  The  freeness  of  the  covenant  of  grace  is  represented  thus, 
tiiat  the  condition  of  finding  is  only  seeking ;  and  the  condition  of  receiving, 
asking ;  and  the  condition  ofhaving  the  door  opened,  is  knocking.  From  whence 
I  infer,  that  faith  is  a  hearty  applying  unto  God  by  Christ  for  salvation,  or  flic 
heart's  seeking  it  of  God  through  him.  See  also  John  iv.  10,  *^  If  thou  knew- 
est  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  unto  thee.  Give  me  to  drink,  thou 
wouldst  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water."  And 
Luke  xxiiL  42 ;  it  is  caUing  on  Christ ;  if  is  the  opposite  unto  disallowing  kdA 
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rejecting  Christ  Jesus.  John  xiL  46, 47, 48,  ^^  I  am  come  a  light  into  the 
world,  mat  whosoever  believeth  op  me  should  not  abide  in  darkness.  And  if 
any  man  hear  my  words,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not ;  for  I  came  not  to 
judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.  He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not 
my  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him ;  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same 
shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day."  1  Pet  ii.  7,  "  Unto  you  therefore  which  be- 
lieve, he  is  precious ;  but  unto  them  which  be  disobedient,  the  stone  which  the 
builders  disallowed,  the  same  is  made  the  head  of  the  comer." 

§  21.  Love  either  is  what  faith  arises  from,  or  is  included  in  faith,  by  John 
iii.  18,  19,  "  He  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned  already ;  and  this  is  their  con- 
demnation, that  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  hght"  2  Thess.  ii.  10,  12, 
'^  And  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish  ;  because 
they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved.  That  they 
all  might  be  damned  who  beheved  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unright- 
eousness." 

§  22.  The  being  athirst  for  the  waters  of  life  is  faith,  Rev.  xxL  6.  It  is  a 
true  cordial  seeking  of  salvation  by  Christ  Believing  in  Christ  is  heartily  join- 
ing ourselves  to  Christ  and  his  party,  as  is  said  of  the  followers  of  Theudas, 
Acts  V.  36.  And  we  are  justified  freely  through  faith,  i.  e.,  we  are  saved  by 
Christ  only  on  joining  ourselves  to  him.  It  is  a  being  persuaded  to  joia  our- 
selves to  him,  and^to  he  of  his  party.  John  viii.  12,  *'  Then  spake  Jesus  again 
unto  them,  saying,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world :  he  that  foUoweth  me,  snail 
not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have,  the  light  of  life."  To  believe  in  Christ,  is 
to  hearken  to  him  as  a  prophet ;  to  yield  ourselves  subjects  to  him  as  a  king ; 
and  to  depend  upon  him  as  a  priest  Desiring  Christ,  is  an  act  of  faith  in  Christ, 
because  he  is  called  the  desire  of  all  nations,  Hag&  ii.  7 ;  that  is,  he  that  is  to 
be  the  desire  of  all  nations,  when  all  nations  shall  believe  in  him  and  subject 
themselves  to  him,  according  to  the  frequent  promises  and  prophecies  of  God's 
word ;  though  there  are  other  things  included  in  the  sense,  vet  this  seems  to  be 
principally  intended.  There  belongs  to  faith  a  sense  of  the  ability  and  sufficiency 
of  Christ  to  save,  and  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  salvation  ;  Matth.  ix.  2,  and 
28,  29,  and  21.^  Rom.  iv.  21,  "  And  being  fully  persuaded,  that  what  he  had 
promised,  he  is*  able  to  perform."  Of  his  fidelity :  MattL  xiv.  30,31,  "But 
when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid :  and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried, 
saying,  Lord,  save  me.  And  immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  1" 
Of  his  readiness  to  save,  Matth.  xv.  22,  &c.  2  Tim.  i.  5,  12,  "  Now  the  end  of 
the  commandment  is  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of 
faith  unfeigned :  and  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that 
he  counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry."  Of  hiis  abiUty :  Matth. 
viii.  2,  "  And  behold,  there  came  a  leper,  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord  if 
thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean."  Matth.  viii.  26,  "  The  centurion  an- 
swered and  said.  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  come  under  my  roof: 
but  speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed. 

§  23.  It  is  submitting  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  Rom.  x.  3,  ^^  For  they, 
being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of  God." 
It  is  what  may  be  well  represented  by  flying  for  refuge,  by  the  type  of  flying  to 
the  city  of  refuge.  Heb.  vi.  18,  "  That  by  two  immutable  thin^  in  whidi  it 
was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation,  who  hare 
fled  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us."  It  is  a  sense  of  the 
sdficiency  and  the  reality  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  of  his  power  and  grace 
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to  save.  John  xvi.  8,  "  He  shall  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousneB 
and  of  judgment."  It  is  a  receiving  the  truth  with  a  love  to  it.  It  is  receiving 
the  lov«  of  the  truth.  2  Thess.  ii.  10^  12,  *^  And  with  all  deceivableness  of  un- 
righteousness in  them  that  perish  ;  because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the 
truth,  that  they  might  be  saved.  That  they  all  might  be  damned  who  believed 
not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness."  The  heart  must  close  with 
the  new  covenant  by  dependence  upon  it,  and  by  love  and  desire.  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  5^  ^^  Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God,  yet  he  hath  made  with  me 
an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure.  This  is  all  my  salva- 
tion and  all  my  desire,  although  he  make  it  not  to  grow." 

§  24.  Upon  the  whole,  the  best  and  clearest,  and  most  perfect  definition  of 
justifying  faith,  and  most  according  to  the  Scripture,  that  I  can  think  of,  is  this, 
Vaith  is  the  soul's  entirely  embracing  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Sa- 
viour. The  word  embrace  is  a  metaphorical  expression  ;  but  I  think  it  much 
clearer  than  any  proper  expression  whatsoever :  it  is  called  believine ;  because 
believing  Ls  the  first  act  of  the  soul  in  embracing  a  narration  or  revemtion ;  and 
embracing,  when  conversant  about  a  revelation  or  thing  declared,  is  more  prop- 
erly called  believing,  than  loving  or  choosing.  If  it  were  conversant  about  a 
person  only,  it  would  be  more  properly  called /owwg.  If  it  were  only  convex 
sant  about  a  gift,  an  inheritance  or  reward,  it  would  more»properly  be  called 
receiving  or  accepting,  &c. 

The  definition  might  have  been  expressed  in  these  words,  faith  is  the  soul's 
entirely  adhering  and  acquiescing  in  .the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Sa- 
viour.— Or  thus,  faith  is  the  soul's  embracing  that  truth  of  God,  that  reveals 
Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour. — Or  thus,  faith  is  the  soul's  entirely  acquiescing  in, 
and  depending  upon  the  truth  of  God,  revealing  Christ  as  our  Saviour. 

It  is  the  whole  soul  according  and  assenting  to  the  truth,  and  embracing  oi 
It  There  is  an  entire  yielding  of  the  mind  and  heart  to  the  revelation,  and  a 
closing  with  it,  and  adhering  to  it,  with  the  belief,  and  with  the  inclination  and 
affection.  It  is  admitting  and  receiving  it  with  entire  credit  and  respect  The 
soul  receives  it  as  true,  as  worthy  and  excellent  It  may  be  more  perfectly 
described  than  defined  by  a  short  definition,  by  reason  of  the  penury  of  words; 
a  great  many  words  express  it  better  than  one  or  two.  I  here  use  the  same 
metaphorical  expressions ;  but  it  is  because  they  are  much  clearer,  than  any 
proper  expressions  that  I  know  of. 

It  is  the  soul's  entirely  acquiescing  in  this  revelation,  from  a  sense  of  the  suf- 
ficiency, dignity,  glory  and  excellency  of  the  author  of  the  revelation. 

Faith  is  the  whole  soul's  active  agreeing,  according  and  symphonizing  with 
this  truth ;  all  opposition  in  judgment  and  inclination,  so  far  as  he  believes, 
being  taken  away.  It  is  called  believing,  because  fiilly  believing  this  revelation, 
is  the  first  and  principal  exercise  and  manifestation  of  this  accordance  and  agree- 
ment of  soul. 

§  25.  The  adhering  to  the  truth,  and  acquiescing  in  it  with  the  judgment,  is 
from  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  revealer,  and  the  siwBciency  and  excellency  of 
the  performer  of  the  facts.  The  adhering  to  it,  and  acquiescing  in  it  with  the 
inclination  and  affection,  is  firom  the  goodness  and  excellency  of  the  thing  re- 
vealed, and  of  the  performer.  If  a  person  be  pursued  by  an  enemy,  and  com- 
mit himself  to  a  king  or  a  captain,  to  defend  him,  it  implies  his  quitting  other 
endeavors,  and  applying  to  him  for  defence,  and  putting  himself  under  him,  and 
hoping  that  he  will  defend  him.  If  we  consider  it  as  a  mere  act  of  the  mind,  a 
transaction  between  spiritual  beings,  considered  as  abstracted  from  any  exte^ 
nal  action,  then  it  is  the  mind's  quitting  all  other  endeavors,  and  seeking  and 
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applying  itself  to  the  Saviour  for  salvation,  fully  choosing  salvation  by  him,  and 
delivering  itself  to  him,  or  a  being  willing  to  be  his,  with  a  hope  that  he  will 
save  him.  Therefore,  for  a  person  to  commit  himself  to  Christ  as  a  Sayiour,  is 
quitting  all  other  endeavors  and  hopeSy  and  heartily  applying  himself  to  Christ 
for  salvation,  fully  choosing  salvation  by  him,  and  acquiescing  in  his  way  of 
salvation,  and  a  hearty  consent  of  the  soul  to  be  his  entirely,  hoping  in  his  suiS- 
ciency  and  willingness  to  save. 

§  26.  The  first  act  cannot  be  hoping  in  a  promise,  that  is,  as  belonging  to 
the  essence  of  the  act.  For  there  must  be  the  essence  of  the  act  performed,  be- 
fore any  promise  belongs  to  the  subject  But  the  essence  of  the  act,  as  it  is  ex- 
ercised in  justif}ring  faith,  is  a  quitting  other  hopes,  and  applying  to  him  for 
salvation,  choosing,  and  ^vith  the  inclination  closing  with  salvation  by  him  in 
his  'Way,  with  a  sense  of  his  absolute,  glorious  sufficiency  and  mercy.  Hope  in 
ihe  promises  may  immediately  follow  in  a  moment ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  there 
be  a  foundation  for  it,  before  the  essence  of  faith  be  performed ;  though  it  is 
the  same  disposition  that  leads  the  soul  to  lay  hold  on  the  promise  afterwards. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  be  encouraged  by  a  conditional  promise,  to 
trust  in  Christ,  if  you  mean  by  trusting  in  Christ,  a  depending  upon  his  promises 
to  the  person  trusting  ;  for  that  is  to  suppose  a  dependence  upon  the  promise  ante- 
cedent to  the  first  dependence  upon  it ;  and  that  the  first  time  a  man  depends  upon 
the  promise,  he  is  encouraged  to  do  it  bv  a  dependence  upon  the  promise.  The 
conditional  promise  is  this,  that  if  you  will  trust  in  Christ,  you  shall  be  saved :  and 
you  suppose  the  essence  of  this  trust  is  depending  upon  this  promise;  and  yet 
that  the  soul  is  encouraged  to  trust  in  Christ  by  a  dependence  thereupon ;  which 
is  to  say,  that. the  first  time  the  soul  depends  upon  Christ's  promises,  it  is  encour- 
aged to  do  it  by  a  dependence  on  his  promises. 

^  27'.  Faith  is  the  soul's  entirely  adhering  to,  and  acquiescing  in  the  revela- 
» tion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  from  a  sense  of  the  excellent  dignity  and 
sufficiency  of  the  revealer  of  the  doctrine,  and  of  the  Saviour.  God  is  the  revealer, 
and  Christ  is  also  the  revealer.  Christ's  excellency  and  sufficiency  include  the 
excellency  of  his  person,  and  the  excellency  of  the  salvation  he  has  revealed, 
and  his  adequateness  to  the  performance,  &c., — and  the  excellency  of  his  man- 
ner of  salvation,  &c.  From  the'  excellency  and  sufficiency  of  the  revealer  and 
performer,  we  believe  what  is  said  is  true,  fully  beUeve  it ;  and  from  the  glorious 
excellency  of  the  Saviour  and  his  salvation,  all  our  inclination  closes  with  the 
revelation.  To  depend  upon  the  word  of  another  person,  imports  two  things : 
First,  to  be  sensible  how  greatly  it  concerns  us,  and  hpw  much  out  interest  and 
happiness  really  depend  upon  die  truth  of  it;  and,  secondly,  to  depend  upon  the 
word  of  another,  is  so  to  believe  it,  as  to  dare  to  act  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  really 
true.  I  do  not  say,  that  I  think  these  words  are  the  only  true  definition  of  faitli. 
I  have  used  words  that  most  naturally  expriessed  it,  of  any  I  could  think  of. 
There  might  have  been  other  words  used,  that  are  much  of  the  same  sense. 

^  28.  Though  hope  does  not  enter  into  the  essential  nature  of  faith,  yet  it  is 
so  essential  to  it,  that  it  is  the  natural  and  necessary,  and  next  immediate  fruit 
of  true  faith.  In  the  first  act  of  faith,  the  soul  is  enlightened  with  a  sense  of 
the  merciful  natiure  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  believes  the  declarations  that  are 
made  in  God's  word^of  it ;  and  it  humbly  and  heartily  applies  and  seeks  to 
Christ ;  and  it  sees  such  a  congruity  between  the  declared  mercy  of  God,  and 
the  disposition  he  then  feels  towards  him,  tiiat  he  cannot  but  hope,  that  that 
declared  mercv  will  be  exercised  towards  him.  Yea,  he  sees  that  it  would  be 
incongruous^,  tor  Grod  to  give  him  sudi  inclination  and  motions  of  heart  towards 
Christ  as  a  Saviour,  if  he  were  not  to  be  saved  by  him. 
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§  29.  Any  thins  thatfnay  be  called  a  receiving  the  revelation  of  fhe  gospd 
18  not  faith,  but  such  a  sort  of  receiving  it,  as  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  respect  it  has  to  us.  Tne  act  of  reception  suitable  to  truth,  is 
believing  it  The  suitable  reception  of  that  v^hich  is  excellent,  is  choosing  it 
and  loving  it  The  proper  act  of  reception  of  a  revelation  of  deliverance  from 
evil,  and  the  conferring  of  happiness,  is,  acquiescing  in  it  and  depending  upon 
it  The  proper  reception  of  a  Saviour,  is,  committing  ourselves  to  him  and 
trusting  in  him.  The  proper  act  of  reception  of  the  favor  of  God,  is,  believing 
and  esteeming  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it  He  that  suitably  receives  forgiveness  of 
his  fault,  does  with  a  humble  sense  of  his  fault  rejoice  in  the  pardon. 

Thus,  for  instance,  he  that  reads  a  truth  that  no  way  concerns  his  interest, 
if  he  believes  it,  it  is  proper  to  say  he  receives  it.  But  if  there  be  a  declaration 
of  some  glorious  and  excellent  truth,  that  does  nearly  concern  him,  he  that  only 
believes  it,  cannot  be  said  to  receive  it. ,  And  if  a  captain  offers  to  deliver  a  dis- 
tressed people ;  they  that  only  believe  what  he  says,  without  committing  them- 
selves to  him,  andputting  themselves  under  him,  cannot  be  said  to  receive  him. 
So,  if  a  prince  offers  one  his  favor,  he  that  does  not  esteem  his  favor,  cannot 
be  said  heartily  to  accept  thereof.  Again,  if  one  offended  offers  pardon  to  an- 
other, he  cannot  be  said  to  receive  it,  if  he  be  not  sensible  of  his  fault,  and  does 
care  for  the  displeasure  of  the  offended. 

The  whole  act  of  reception  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  us,  and  our  circumstances  with  respect  to  it,  is  best  expressed  (if  it  be 
expressed  in  one  word)  by  the  w^ord  niaiig  orjfides. 

He  that  offers  any  of  these  things  mentioned,  and  offers  them  only  for  these 
proper  acts  of  reception,  may  be  said  to  offer  them  freely,  nay,  perfectly  so. 

§  30.  For  a  man  to  trust  in  his  own  righteoujaiess,  is  to  hope  that  God's 
anger  will  be  appeased  or  abated,  or  that  he  will  be  inclined  to  accept  him  into 
favor,  upon  the  sight  of  some  excellency  that  belongs  to  him  ;  or  to  have  such 
a  view  of  things,  that  it  should  appear  no  other  than  a  suitable  and  right  thing 
for  Grod's  anger  to  be  abated,  and  for  him  to  be  inclined  to  take  him  into  favor, 
upon  the  aght  of,  or  out  of  respect  to  some  excellency  belonging  to  him. . 

§  31.  The  word  niatig^faithy  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  word  to  express 
the  cordial  reception  of  Christ  and  of  the  truth,  for  these  reasons,  first,  this 
revelation  is  of  things  spiritual,  unseen,  strange,  and  wonderful,  exceedingly 
remote  from  all  the  objects  of  sense,  and  those  things  which  we  commonly  con- 
verse with  in  this  world,  and  also  exceedingly  alien  from  our  fallen  nature ;  so  that 
it  is  the  first  and  principal  manifestation  of  the  symphony  between  the  soul  and 
these  divine  things,  that  it  believes  them,  and  acquiesces  in  them  as  true.  And, . 
secondly,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  gospel,  appears  principally  under  the 
character  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  so  much  of  a  person  absolutely  excellent ;  and 
therefore,  the  proper  act  of  reception  of  him,  consists  principally  in  the  exercise 
of  a  sense  of  our  need  of  him,  and  of  his  sufficiency,  his  ability,  his  mercy  and 
love,  his  faithfulness,  the  sufficiency  of  his  method  of  salvation,  the  sufficiency 
and  completeness  of  the  salvation  itself,  of  the  deliverance  and  of  the  happiness, 
and  an  answerable  application  of  the  soul  to  him  for  salvation  ;  which  can  be 
expressed  so  well  by  no  other  word  but  faith,  or  affiance,  or  confidence,  or  trust, 
and  others  of  the  same  signification;  of  which,  niisngy  or  faith,  is  much 
the  best,  the  most  significant ;  because  the  rest,  in  their  common  significations 
imply  something,  that  is  not  of  the  absolute  essence  of  faith.  Thirdly,  we  have 
these  things  exhibited  to  us,  to  be  received  by  us,  only  by  a  divine  testimony. 
We  have  nothing  else  to  hold  them  forth  to  usw 

^  32.  Justifying  faith  is  the  soul's  sense  and  conviction  of  the  realitr  and 
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sufficiency  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  implying  a  cordial  inclination  of  soul  to 
him  as  a  Saviour.  It  is  the  souVs  conviction  and  acknowledgment  of  God's 
power  in  the  difficult  thing?,  of  his  mercy  in  tiie  wonderful  things,  of  his  truth 
in  the  mysterious  and  unseen  things,  of  the  excellency  of ,  other  holy  things,  of 
the  salvation  of  Christ  Jesus.  Faith  prepares  the  way  for  the  removal  of  guilt 
of  conscience.  Guilt  of  conscience  is  the  sense  of  the  connection  between  the 
sin  of  the  subject  and  punishment ;  1st,  by  God's  law ;  and  2d,  by  God's  nature 
and  the  propriety  of  the  thing.  The  mind  is  under  the  weight  of  guilt,  as  long 
as  it  has  a  sense  of  its  being  bound  to  punishment,  according  to  the  reason  and 
nature  of  things,  and  the  requirements  of  the  divine  government 

Faith  prepares  the  way  for  the  removal  of  this.  Therefore  there  must  be  in 
faith,  1»  A  belief  that  the  law  is  answered  and  satisfied  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
2.  Such  a  sense  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ,  that  it  shall  appear  proper, 
and  be  dutiful,  and  according  to  the  reason  of  things,  that  sin  should  not  be 
punished  in  us,  but  that  we  nevertheless  should  be  accepted  through  Christ. 
When  the  mind  sees  a  way  that  this  can  be  done,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
law,  nor  in  the  divine  nature,  nor  nature  of  things  to  hinder  it ;  that  of  itself 
lightens  the  burden,  and  creates  hope.  It  causes  the  mind  to  see  that  it  is  not 
for  ever  bound  by  the  reason  of  things  to  suffer ;  though  the  mind  does  not 
know  that  it  has  performed  the  condition  of  pardon.  This  is  to  have  a  sense  of 
the  sufficiency  of  this  way  of  salvation.  When  a  man  commits  sin  and  is  sensi- 
ble of  it,  his  soul  has  a  natural  sense  of  the  propriety  of  punishment  in  such  a 
case,  a  sense  that  punishment,  according  to  the  reason  of  things,  belongs  to  him ; 
for  the  same  reasons  as  all  nations  have  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  punishing 
men  for  crimes. 

The  blood  of  bulls,  and  goats,  and  calves,  could  never  make  them  that 
offered  them  perfect  as  to  the  conscience,  because  the  mind  never  could  have  a 
sense  of  the  propriety  and  beauty,  and  fitness  in  reason,  of  being  delivered  from 
punishment  upon  their  account. .  This  kind  of  sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's 
mediation,  depends  upon  a  sense  of  the^loriousness  and  excellency  of  gospel 
things  in  general ;  as,  the  greatness  of  God's  mercy ;  the  greatness  of  Christ's 
excellency  and  dignity,  and  dearness  to  the  Father ;  the  greatness  of  Christ's 
love  to  sinners,  &c.  That  easiness  of  mind  which  persons  often  have,  before 
they  have  comfort  from  a  sense  of  their  being  converted,  arises  from  a  sense 
they  have  of  Grod's  sovereignty.  They  see  nothing  either  in  the  nature  of  God, 
or  of  things,  that  will  necessarily  bind  them  to  punishment;  but  that  God  may 
damn  them  if  he  pleases;  and  may  save  them  if  he  pleases.  When  persoas 
are  brought  to  that,  then  they  are  fit  to  be  comforted ;  then  their  comfort  is  like 
to  have  a  true  and  immovable  foundation,  when  their  dependence  is  no  way 
upon  themselves,  but  wholly  upon  God.  In  order  to  such  a  sense  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  this  way  of  salvation,  it  must  be  seen,  that  God  has  no  disposition, 
and  no  need  to  punish  us.  The  sinner,  when  he  considers  how  he  has  affronted 
and  provoked  God,  looks  upon  it,  that  the  case  is  such,  and  the  affront  is  such, 
that  there  is  need,  in  order  that  the  majesty,  and  honor  and  authority  of  God 
n^ay  be  vindicated,  that  he  should  be  pumped,  and  that  God's  nature  is  such, 
that  he  must  be  disposed  to  punish  him. 

CoROLL.  Hence  we  learn,  that  our  experience  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel,  to  give  peace  of  conscience,  is  a  rational  inward  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  gospel.  When  the  mind  sees  such  a  fitness  in  this  way  of  sal- 
vation, that  it  takes  off  the  burthen,  that  arises  from  the  sense  of  its  being  ne- 
cessarily bound  to  punishment,  through  proper  desert,  and  from  the  demands  of 
reason  and  nature;  it  is  a  strong  argument,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  of  mere  hu* 
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man  imagination.  When  we  experience  its  fitness  to  answer  its  end,  this  is 
the  third  of  the  three  that  bear  witness  on  earth.  The  Spirit  bears  witness  by 
discoveiing  the  divine  glory,  and  those  stamps  of  divinity  that  are  in  the  gospel 
The  water  bears  witness ;  that  is,  the  experience  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  to 
Durify  and  sanctify  the  heart,  witnesses  the  truth  of  it;  and  the  blood  bears  wit« 
ness  by  delivering  the  conscience  from  guilt  Any  other  sort  of  faith  than  this 
sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  salvation,  does  not  give  such  immediate  glo* 
ry  and  honor  to  Christ,  and  does  not  so  necessarily  and  immediately  infer  the 
necessity  of  Christ's  being  known.  Nothing  besides  makes  all  Christianity  so 
to  hang  upon  an  actual  respect  to  Christ,  and  centre  in  him.  Surely,  the  more 
the  sinner  has  an  inward,  an  immediate  and  sole  and  explicit  dependence  upon 
Christ,  the  more  Christ  has  the  glory  of  his  salvation  from  him. 

In  order  to  this  sort  of  sense  of  the  con^ruity  of  our  sins  being  forgiven,  and 
of  punishment's  being  removed,  by  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  there  must  of  ne- 
cessity, be  a  sense  of  our  guiltiness.  For  it  is  impossible  any  congruity  should 
be  seen,  without  comparison  of  the  satisfaction  with  the  guilt.  And  they  can- 
not be  compared,  except  there  be  a  sense  of  them  both.  There  must  not  only 
be  such  a  sense  of  God's  being  very  angry,  and  his  anger  being  very  dreadful, 
without  any  sense  of  the  reasonableness  of  that  an^er ;  but  there  must  be  a 
proper  sense  of  the  desert  of  wrath,  such  as  there  is  m  repentance.  Indeed  it 
IS  possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
salvation,  that  if  we  had  more  of  a  sense  of  guilt  tnan  we  have,  we  should  see 
a  congruity. 

§  33.  Sinners,  under  conviction  of  their  guilt,  are  generally  afraid  that 
God  is  so  angry  with  them,  that  he  never  will  give  them  faith  in  Christ  They 
think  the  majesty  and  jealousy  of  God  will  not  allow  of  it  Therefore,  there 
goes  with  a  sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  a  sense  of  God's  sovereignty  with 
respect  fo  mercy  and  judgment,  that  he  will  and  may  have  mercy  in  Christ,  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  leave  to  hardness  whom  he  will.  This  eases  of 
that  burden. 

§  34.  For  a  man  to  trust  in  his  own  righteousness,  is  to  conceive  hopes  of 
some  favor  of  God,  or  some  freedom  from  his  displeasure,  from  a  false  notion  of 
his  own  goodness  or  excellency,  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  that  favor ;  and 
of  his  own  badness,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  his  displeasure.  It  is  to  con- 
ceive hopes  of  some  favor  of  God,  from  a  false  notion  of  the  relation  which  our 
own  goodness  or  excellency  bears  to  that  favor ;  whether  this  mistaken  relation 
be  supposed  to  imply  an  obligation  in  natural  justice,  or  propriety  and  decency, 
or  an  obligation  in  point  of  wisdom  and  honor ;  or  if  he  thinks  that,  without  it, 
God  will  not  do  excellently  or  according  to  some  one  at  least  of  his  declared 
attributes,  or  whether  it  be  any  obligation  by  virtue  of  his  promise;  whether 
this  favorable  respect  be  the  pardon  of  sin,  or  the  bestowment  of  heaven,  or  the 
abating  of  punishment,  or  answering  of  prayers,  or  mitigation  of  punishment,  or 
converting  erace,  or  God's  delighting  in  us,  prizing  of  us,  or  the  bestowing  of 
any  temporal  or  spiritual  blessing.  This  excellency  we  speak  of,  is  either  real 
or  supposed ;  either  negative,  in  not  being  so  bad  as  others,  and  the  like,  or 
positive.  Whether  it  be  natural  or  moral  excellency,  is  immaterial :  also, 
whether  the  sinner  himself  looks  upon  it  as  an  excelkncy,  or  supposes  God 
looks  upon  it  as  such.  For  men  to  trust  in  their  own  righteousness,  is  to  enter- 
tain hope  of  escaping  any  displeasure,  or  obtaining  any  positive  favor  from  God, 
from  too  high  a  notion  of  our  own  moral  excellency,  or  too  light  a  notion  of  our 
badness,  as  compared  with  or  related  to  that  favor  or  displeasure. 

§  35.  This  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  Scriptures  that  I  have  cited  re- 
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^peeling  faitb,  that  they  sometimes  affix  salvation  to  the  natural  and  immediate 
ejects  of  faith,  as  well  as  to  faith  itself.  Such  as,  asking,  knocking,  &c.,  Rom. 
X.  12,  13,  14.     In  the '14th  verse,  faith  is  distin^ished  uom  calling  upon  him 

§  36.  All  trusting  to  our  Own  righteousness  mdeed,  is  expecting  justification 
for  our  own  excellency.  But  they  that  expect  that  God  will  convert  them  for 
their  excellency,  or  do  any  thing  else  towards  their  salvation  upon  that  account^ 
do  trust  in  their  own  righteousness.  Because,  the  supposing  that  God  will  be 
the  more  inclined  to  convert  a  man,  or  enable  him  to  come  to  Christ  for  his  ex- 
cellency, is  to  suppose,  that  he  is  justified  already,  at  least  in  part  It  supposes, 
that  God's  anger  for  sin  is  at  least  partly  appeased,  and  that  God  is  more  fav- 
orably inclined  to  him  for  his  excellency's  ssdce,  in  that  he  is  disposed  to  give 
him  converting  grace,  or  do  something  else  towards  his  conversion  upon  that 
account 

'  §  37.  The  difficulty  in  giving  a  definition  of  faith  is,  that  we  have  no  word 
that  clearly  and  adequately  expresses  the  whole  act  of  acceptance,  or  closing  of 
the  soul  or  heart  with  Christ  Inclination  expresses  it  but  partially ;  conviction 
expresses  it  also  but  in  part ;  the  sense  of  the  soul  does  not  do  it  fully.  And  if 
we  use  metaphorical  expressions,  such  as  embrace,  and  love,  &a,  they  are  ob- 
scure, and  will  not  carry  the  same  idea  with  them  to  the  minds  of  all.  All 
words  that  are  used  to  express  such  acts  of  the  mind,  are  of  a  very  indetermi- 
nate signification.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  find  words  to  exhibit  our  own  ideas. 
Another  difficulty  is  to  find  a  word,  that  shall  clearly  express  the  whole  good- 
ness or  righteousness  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the  gospel.  To  be  true,  is  one  part 
of  the  goodness  of  the  gospel.  For  the  Saviour  to  be  sufficient,  is  one  gart  of 
Iiis  goodness.  To  be  suitable,  is  another  part.  To  be  bountiful  and  glorious, 
is  another  part  To  be  necessary,  is  another  part  The  idea  of  a  real  good 
or  lovely  object,  that  is  conceived  to  be  real,  possesses  the  heart  after  another 
manner,  than  a  very  lovely  idea  that  is  only  imadnary.  So  that  there  is  nead 
of  both  a  sense  of  goodness  and  reality,  to  unite  me  heart  to  the  Saviour. 

Faith  is  the  soul's  embracing  and  acquiescing  in  the  revelation  which  the 
word  of  God  gives  us  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  in  a  sense  and  conviction 
of  his  goodness  and  reality  as  such.  I  do  not  consider  the  sense  of  the  good- 
ness and  reality  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  as  a  distinct  thing  from  the  embracing 
of  him,  but  onlv  explain  the  nature  of  the  embracing  by  it  But  it  is  implied 
in  it ;  it  is  the  nrst  and  principal  thin^  in  it  And  ail  that  belongs  to  embrac- 
ing the  revelation,  an  approbation  of  it,  a  love  to  it,  adherence  to  it,  acquies- 
cence in  it,  is  in  a  manner  implied  in  a  sense  of  Christ's  goodness  and  reality 
and  relation  to  us,  or  our  concern  in  him.  I  say,  as  our  Saviour ;  for  there  is 
implied  in  believing  in  Christ,  not  only  and  merely  that  exercise  of  mind,  which 
anses  from  a  sense  of  his  excellency  and  reality  as  a  Saviour  ;  but  ^Iso  that 
which  arises  from  the  consideration  of  his  relation  to  us,  and  of  our  concern  in 
him,  his  being  a  Saviour,  for  such  as  we  are  ;  for  sinful  men ;  and  a  Saviour 
that  is  offered  with  his  benefits  to  us.  The  angels  have  a  sense  of  the  reality 
and  goodness  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  may  be  said  with  joy  to  embrace  the 
discovery  of  it.  They  cannot  be  said  to  believe  in  Christ.  The  spirit  that  they 
receive,  the  notice  that  they  have  of  Christ  the  Saviour  is  the  same;  but  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  act,  by  reason  of  the  different  relation  that  Christ  as  a  Sa- 
viour, stands  in  to  us,  from  what  he  doth  to  them. 

§  38.  Objbctiom  1.  It  may  be  objected,  that  this  seems  to  make  the  reve> 
lation  more  the  object  of  the  essential  act  of  faith  than  Christ  I  answer,  no ; 
for  the  revelation  is  no  otherwise  the  object  by  this  definition,  than  as  it  brings 
and  exhibits  Christ  to  us.    It  is  embracing  the  levelation  in  a  sense  and  con- 
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viction  of  the  goodness  and  reality  of  the  Saviour  it  exhibits.  We  do  not  em- 
brace Christ  by  faith  any  otherwise,  than  as  brought  to  us  in  a  revelation  : 
when  we  come  to  embrace  him  as  exhibited  otherwise,  that  will  not  be  faith. 
A  man  is  saved  by  that  faith,  which  is  a  reception  of  Christ  in  all  his  offices  ; 
but  hp  is  justified  by  his  receiving  Christ  in  his  priestly  office. 

§  39.  To  believe,  is  to  have  a  sense  and  a  realizing  belief  of  what  the  gos- 
pel reveals  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  particularly  as  it  concerns  ourselves. 
There  is  in  faith  a  conviction,  that  redemption  by  that  mediation  of  Christ 
which  the  gospel  reveals,  exists,  and  a  sense  how  it  does  so,  and  how  it  may 
with  respect  to  us  in  particular.  There  is  a  trusting  to  Christ  that  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  true  faith.  That  quiet  and  ease  of  mmd  that  arises  from  a  sense 
of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  may  well  be  called  a  trusting  in  that  sufficiency. 
It  gives  a  quietness  to  the  mind,  to  see  that  there  is  a  way  wherein  it  may  be 
saved,  to  see  a  good  and  sufficient  way,  wherein  its  salvation  is  very  possible, 
and  the  attributes  of  God  cannot  be  opposite  to  it  This  gives  ease,  though  it 
be  not  yet  certain  that  he  shall  be  saved.  But  to  believe  Christ's  sufficiency, 
so  as  to  be  thus  far  easv,  mav  be  called  a  trusting  in  Christ,  though  it  cannot 
be  trusting  in  him  that  he  will  save  us.  To  be  easy  in  any  degree,  on  a  belief 
or  persuasion  of  the  sufficiency  of  any  thing  for  our  good,  is  a  degree  of  trust- 
ing. There  is  in  faith  not  only  a  belief  of  what  the  gospel  declares,  that  Christ 
has  satisfied  for  our  sins,  and  merited  eternal  life ;  out  there  is  also  a  sense  of 
it ;  a  sense  that  Christ's  sufferings  do  satisfy,  and  that  he  did  merit,  or  was  worthy 
that  we  should  be  accepted  for  nis  sake.  There  is  a  difference  between  being 
convinced  that  it  is  so,  and  having  a  sense  that  it  is  so.  There  is  in  the  essence 
of  justifying  faith,  included  a  receiving  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  from  sm.  For 
we  embrace  him  as  the  author  of  life,  as  well  as  Saviour  from  miser}\  But 
the  sum  of  that  eternal  life  which  Christ  purchased  is  holbess  ;  it  is  a  holy 
happiness.  And  there  is  in  faith  a  liking  of  the  happiness  that  Christ  has  pro- 
cured and  offers.  The  Jews  despising  the  pleasant  land,  is  mentioned  as  part 
of  their  unbelief.  It  must  be  as  the  gospel  reveals  Christ,  or  in  the  gospel  no- 
tion of  him,  the  soul  must  close  with  Christ.  For  whosoever  is  offended  in 
Christ,  in  the  view  that  the  gospel  gives  us  of  him,  cannot  be  said  to  believe  in 
him  ;  for  he  is  one  that  is  excluded  from  blessedness,  by  that  saying  of  Christ, 
Matth.  xi.  6,  "  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  is  not  offended  in  me." 

§  40.  There  is  implied  in  faith,  not  only  a  believing  of  Christ  to  be  a  real, 
sufficient,  and  excellent  Saviour  for  me,  and  having  a  complacency  m  him  as 
such ;  but  in  a  complete  act  of  faith,  there  is  an  act  of  the  soul  in  this  view  of 
him,  and  disposition  towards  him,  seeking  to  him,  that  he  would  be  my  Sa- 
viour ;  as  is  evident,  because  otherwise  prayer  would  not  be  the  expression  of 
faith.  But  prayer  is  only  the  voice  of  faith  to  God  through  Christ :  and  this  is 
further  evident,  as  faith  is  expressed  by  a  coming  to  Christ,  and  a  looking  to 
him  to  be  saved. 

§  41.  There  is  hope  implied  in  the  essence  of  justifying  faith.  Thus  there 
is  hope,  that  I  may  obtain  justification  by  Christ,  though  there  is  not  contained 
in  its  essence  a  hope  that  1  have  obtained  it.  And  so  there  is  a  trust  in  Christ 
contained  in  the  essenbe  of  faith.  There  is  a  trust  implied  in  seeking  to  Christ 
to  be  my  Saviour,  in  an  apprehension  that  he  is  a  sufficient  Saviour ;  though 
not  a  trust  in  him,  as  one  that  has  promised  to  save  me,  as  having  already  per- 
formed the  condition  of  the  promise.  If  a  city  was  besieged  and  distressed  by 
a  potent  enemy,  and  should  hear  of  some  great  champion  at  a  distance,  and 
should  be  induced  by  what  they  hear  of  his  valor  and  goodness,  \o  seek  and 
send  to  him  for  relief,  believing  what  they  have  heard  of  his  sufficiency,  and 
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thence  conceiving  hope  that  they  may  be  delivered ;  the  people,  in  sending, 
may  be  said  to  trust  in  such  a  champion ;  as  of  old  the  children  of  Israel,  y^hen 
they  sent  into  Egypt  for  help,  were  said  to  trust  in  Egypt.  It  has  In^  many 
been  said,  that  tne  soul's  immediately  applying  Christ  to  itself  as  its  Saviour, 
was  essential  to  faith ;  and  so  that  one  should  believe  him  to  be  his  Saviour. 
Doubtless,  an  immediate  application  is  necessary.  But  that  which  is  essential, 
is  not  the  soul's  immediately  applying  Christ  to  itself  so  properly,  as  its  apply- 
ing itself  to  Christ 

^  42.  Good  works  are  in  some  sort  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  faith,  as 
is  implied  in  1  Tim.  v.  8,  where  the  apostle,  speaking  of  them  that  do  not  pro- 
vide for  their  parents,  savs,  "  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for 
those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith." 

§  43.  Faith  is  that  inward  sense  and  act,  of  which  prayer  is  the  expression ; 
as  is  evident,  1.  Because  in  the  same  manner  as  the  freedom  of  grace,  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel  covenant,  is  often  set  forth  by  this,  that  he  that  believes,  re- 
ceives ;  so  it  also  oftentimes  is  by  this,  that  he  that  asks,  or  prajs,  or  calls  upon 
God,  receives ;  Matth.  vii.  7,  8,  9, 10 ;  Luke  xL  9,  "  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given 
you ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For 
every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to  him  that 
knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened.  And  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in 
prayer,  belietnvgf  ye  shall  receive."  Mark  xi.  23,  24.  To  the  same  purpose 
with  that  last  mentioned  place  in  Matthew.  John  xv.  7,  "  If  ye  abide  in  me, 
and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  you  will,  and  it  shall  be  done 
unto  you."  Psalm  cxlv.  18,  "  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  that  call  upon  him, 
to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth."  Joel  ii.  32.  The  prophet,  speaking  there 
of  gospel  times,  says,  ^*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered ;  for  in  mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem 
shall  be  deliverance,  as  the  Lord  hath  said,  and  in  the  remnant  whom  the  Lord 
shall  call."  Rom.  x.  12,  13,  "  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and 
the  Greek  :  for  the  same  Lord  over  all,  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him. 
For  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  -"  quoting  the 
forementioned  place  in  Joel. 

2.  The  same  expressions  that  are  used  in  Scripture  for  faith,  may  be  well 
used  for  prayer  also ;  such  as  comine  to  God  or  Christ,  and  looking  to  him. 
£ph.  iii.  12,  ^'  In  whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  with  confidence  by  the 
faith  of  him." 

3.  Prayer  is  often  plainly  q)oken  of  as  the  expression  of  faith.  As  it  veiy 
certainly  is  in  Rom.  x.  11, 12, 13, 14,  "  For  the  Scripture  saith.  Whosoever  be- 
lieveth  on  him,  shall  not  be  ashamed.  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek :  for  the  same  Lord  over  all,  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon 
him ;  for  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How 
then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?"  Christian  prayer 
is  called  the  prayer  of  faith,  James  v.  15.  And  believine  is  often  mentioned  as 
the  life  and  soul  of  true  prayer,  as  in  the  forementioned  place.  Matth.  xxi.  21, 
22.  1  Tim.  ii.  8,  "  I  will  that  men  everywhere  lift  up  holy  hands,  without 
wrath  and  doubting."  And  Heb.  x.  19,  22,  "  Draw  near  in  full  assurance  of 
faith."  James  i.  5,  6,  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,*  let  him  ask  it  of  God,  that 
eiveth  to  all  men  liberally  «nd  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.  But 
let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering." 

Faith  in  God,  is  expressed  in  praying  to  God.  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
is  expressed  in  praying  to  Christ,  and  praying  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  John  xiv. 
13,  14.    And  the  promises  are  made  to  asking  in  Christ's  name«  in  the  same 
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manner  as  they  are  to  believing  in  Clirist  John  xiv.  13,  14,  ^^  And  vrbatsoerer 
ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorided  in  the 
Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it."  Chap.  xvi.  23,  24, 
'<  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will 
give  it  you.'  Hitherto  vou  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name :  9^^  and  receive, 
that  your  joy  may  be  full." 

§  44.  Trusting  in  Christ,  is  impUed  in  the  nature  of  faith ;  as  is  evident  by 
Rom.  ix.  33 :  *'  As  it  is  written,  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  stumbling  stone,  and  rock 
of  oflfence ;  and  whosoever  believeth  on  him,  shall  not  be  ashamed."  The 
aposstle  there  in  the  context  is  speaking  of  justifying  faith ;  and  it  is  evident,  that 
trusting  in  Christ  is  implied  in  the  import  of  the  word  believeth.  For  being 
ashamed,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  is  the  passion  that  arises  upon  tbe 
frustration  of  truth  or  confidence.  There  is  implied  in  justifying  faith,  a  ti  jsiing 
to  Christ's  truth  and  faithfulness,  or  a  believ'mg  what  ne  declares  and  promises ; 
as  is  evident,  in  that  it  is  called  not  only  believing  in  Christ,  and  believing  on 
Christ,  but  believing  Christ;  John  iii.  36,  "He  that  believeth  not  the  Son, 
shall  not  see  life ."  Trusting  in  Christ  is  often  implied  in  faith,  according  to  the 
representations  of  Scripture ;  Isa.  xxvii.  5, "  Or  let  him  take  hold  of  my  strengtl^ 
that  he  may  make  peace  with  me,  and  he  shall  make  peace  with  me." 

§  45.  Why  is  this  reception  or  unition  of  the  soul  properly  expressed  by 
faith  ?  JiTiShoer.  Not  so  much,  merely  from  the  nature  of  the  act,  more  abstract* 
edly  considered,  which  is  unitioo,  reception,  or  closmg ;  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  act,  conjunctly  with  the  state  of  the  agent  and  the  object  of  tbe  act,  which 
qualifies  and  specifies  the  act,  and  adds  certain  qualifications  to  the  abstract  idea 
of  unition,  closing,  or  reception.  Consider  the  state  of  the  receiver^;  guilty, 
miserable,  undone,  impotent, helpless,  unworthy;  and  the  nature  and  woirth  of 
the  received,  he  being  a  divine,  invisible  Saviour :  the  end  for  which  be  is  received, 
the  benefits  invisible :  the  ground  on  which  he  is  received  or  closed  with,  the  word 
of  God,  and  his  invitations  and  promises :  the  circumstances  of  those  things  that  are 
received,  supernatural,  incomprehensible,  wonderful,  difficult,  unsearchable :  the 
proper  act  of  unition  or  reception  in  such  a  case,  is  most  aptly  expressed  by  the 
word  faith.  Fearfulness  is  opposite  to  faith  :  Mark  iv.  40,  "  Why  are  ye  so 
fearful  ?  How  is  it  that  ye  have  no  fiaith  ?'  And  Rev.  xxi.  8,  "  But  the  fear- 
fill  and  the  unbelieving."  Justifying  faith  is  sometimes  called  hope  in  Scripture. 
§  46.  The  condition  both  of  the  first  and  second  covenant,  is  a  receiving, 
compliance  with,  or  yielding  to,  a  signification  or  declaration  from  God;  or  to 
a  revelation  made  from  God.  A  receiving  or  yielding  to  a  signification  of  the 
will  of  Grod,  as  our  sovereign  Lord  and  lawgiver,  is  most  properly  called  obedi- 
ence. The  receiving  and  yielding  to  a  strange  mysterious  revelation  and  offer 
which  God  makes  of  mercy  to  sinners,  being  a  revelation  of  things  spiritual,  su- 
pernatural, invisible,  and  mysterious,  through  an  infinite  power,  wisdom  and 
5 race  of  God,  is  properly  cm^  faith.  There  is  indeed  obedience  in  the  con* 
ition  of  both  covenants,  and  there  is  faith  or  believing  God  in  both.  But  the 
different  name  arises  from  the  remarkably  different  nature  of  tbe  revelation  or 
manifestations  made.  The  one  is  a  law ;  the  other  a  testimony  and  offer.  The 
one  is  a  signification  of  what  God  expects  that  we  should  do  towards  him,  and 
what  he  expects  to  receive*  from  us ;  the  other  a  revelation  of  what  he  has  dcme 
for  us,  and  an  offer  of  what  we  may  receive  from  him.    The  one  is  an  exproh 


sion  of  Grod's  great  authority  over  us,  in  order  to  a  yielding  to  the  authority; 
the  other  is  a  revelation  of  God's  mysterious  and  wonderful  mercy,  and  wisdom, 

"e  to  such  a  revelatio! 
upon  under  the  Old 
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ment,  wndeT  the  denomination  of  faith,  was,  that  the  revelation  itself  of  this 
great  salvation,  was  not  thus  explicitly  and  fully  made. 

It  must  most  naturally  be  called  iaith,  1.  Because  the  word  that  is  the  object 
of  it,  is  a  revelation,  which  most  nearly  concerns  our  interest  and  good  5  and  that 
a  revelation  not  of  a  work  to  be  done  by  us,  but  an  ofier  made  to  us  only  to  be 
received  by  us. 

If  it  were  a  manifestation  otherwise  than  by  testimony,  a  recieiving  of  it,  and 
yielding  to  it,  would  not  so  naturally  be  called  faith ;  and  if  a  mere  manifestation 
of  something  not  nearly  concerning  ns,  it  would  not  naturally  be  called  faith. 
For  idle  stories,  that  do  not  concern  us,  are  not  the  object  of  trust  or  dependence. 
[f  it  were  a  manifestation  in  order  to  something  expected  from  us;  some  work 
to  be  done  by  us ;  a  yielding  to  it  would  not  so  properly  be  called  faith.  For 
yielding,  then,  would  imply  something  more  than  iust  receiving  the  testimony. 

2.  Because  the  person  that  is  the  object  of  it  is  revealed  in  the  character  of 
a  wonderful  Saviour.  A  receiving  of  a  person  in  the  character  of  a  Saviour,  is 
a  proper  act  of  trust  and  affiance.  And  a  receiving  a  divine  invisible  Saviour, 
that  offers  to  save  us  by  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  mercy,  and  by  veiy  mysteri- 
ous supernatural  works,  is  properly  faith. 

3.  The  benefits  that  are  revealed,  which  are  the  objects  of  faith,  are  things 
spiritual,  invisible,  wonderful  and  future ;  and  therefore,  embracing  and  depend- 
ing on  these,  is  properly  faith. 

§  47.  Faith  implies  a  cleaving  to  Christ,  so  as  to  be  disposed  to  sell  and 
snSer  all  for  him.  See  John  xii.  42,  43,  *^  Nevertheless,  among  the  chief  rulers 
also,  many  believed  on  him ;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  him, 
lest  they  sliould  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue ;  for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  the  praise  of  God."  John  v.  44,  "  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive 
boDor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor  that  cometh  from  God  only  ?" 

§  48.  Faith  is  not  all  kind  of  assent  to  the  word  of  God  as  true  and  divine. 
For  so  the  Jews  in  Christ's  time  assented  to  the  books  of  Moses,  and  therefore 
Christ  tells  them,  that  they  trusted  in  Moses ;  John  v.  46,  "  There  is  one  that 
accuseth  yon,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust."  Yet  the  very  thing  that  Moses 
accuses  them  for,  was  not  believing  in  him,  i.  e.,  believing  so  as  to  yield  to  his 
saying,  and  comply  with  him,  or  obey  him,  as  the  phrase  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  concerning  Christ.  And  therefore  Christ  says  in  the  next  verse,  "  For 
bad  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me ;  for  he  wrote  of  me."  There 
may  be  a  strong  belief  of  divine  things  in  the  understanding,  and  yet  no  saving 
faith  ;  as  is  manifest  by  1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  <^  Though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing."  Not  only  trusting  in 
Christ,  as  one  that  has  undertaken  to  save  us,  and  as  believing  that  he  is  our 
Saviour,  is  faith  ;  but  applying  to  him,  or  seeking  to  him,  that  he  would  become 
our  Saviour,  with  a  sense  of  his  reality  and  goodness  as  a  Saviour,  is  faith ;  as 
is  evident  by  Rom.  xv.  12,  "  In  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trusty"  compared  with  the 
place  whence  it  is  cited,  Heb.  xi.  10, "  To  it-  shall  the  Gentiles  seek ;"  to- 
gether with  Ptealm  ix.  10,  "  And  they  that  know  thy  name,  will  put  their 
trust  in  thee :  for  thou.  Lord,  hast  not  forsaken  them  that  seek  thee.*'  Which 
agrees  well  with  faith's  being  called  a  looking  to  Christ,  or  coming  to  him  for 
life,  a  flying  for  refuge  to  him,  or  flying  to  him  for  safety.  And  this  is  the  firat 
act  of  saving  faith.  And  prayer's  bein^  the  expression  of  faith,  ccmfirms  this. 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  Isaiah  xxxi.  2,  "  Wo  to  them  that  go  down  to 
Egypt  for  help,  and  stay  on  horses,  and  trust  in  chariots,  because  they  are  many ; 
and  in  horsemen,  because  they  are  very  strong :  but  they  look  not  unto  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  the  Lord."     When  it  is  said,  Psalm  Ixix.  6. 
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"  Let  not  them  that  wait  on  thee,  O  Lord,  be  ashamed  for  my  sake ;  let  noii 
those  that  seek  thee  be  confounded  for  my  sake."  It  is  equivalent  to  that  Scrip- 
ture, ^'  He  that  believeth  shall  never  be  confounded."  And  when  it  is  said, 
verse  32,  ^'  And  your  heart  shall  live  that  seek  the  Lord ;"  it  is  equivalent  to 
that  Scripture,  ^'  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  So  Psalm  xxii.  26,  and  Psalm 
Ixx.  4.  And  so  Amos  v.  4,  '^  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the  house  of  Israel, 
Seek  ye  me,  and  ye  shall  live."  And  verse  6,  "  Seek  the  Lord,  and  ye  shall 
live."  And  verse  8,  *'  Seek  him  that  made  the  seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  turn- 
eth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning."  Cant.  iv.  8,  "  Look  from  the  top 
of  Amana."  Isaiah  xviL  7,  8,  '^  At  that  day  shall  a  man  look  to  his  Maker, 
and  his  eyes  ^all  have  respect  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  not  look 
to  the  altars,  the  work  of  his  hands ;  neither  shall  respect  that  which  his  fingers 
have  made,  either  the  groves  or  the  images."  Isaiah  Ixv.  22,  '^'Look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Jonah  ii.  4,  ^^  I  will  look  again 
toward  thine  holy  temple."  Mich.  vii.  7,  "  Therefore  I  will  look  unto  the  Lord ; 
I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my  salvation :  my  God  will  hear  me."  Psalm  xxxiv. 
5,  *'  They  looked  unto  him,  and  were  lightened ;  their  faces  were  not  ashamed." 

§49.  Faith  is  a  taking  hold  of  God's  strength;  Isaiah  xxvii.  5,  ^^0  let 
him  take  hold  of  my  stren^h,  that  he  may  make  peace  with  me,  and  he  shall 
make  peace  with  me."  Faith  is  expressed  by  stretching  out  the  hand  to  Christ ; 
Psal.  Ixviii.  31,  ^'  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  to  God."  So  Christ 
said  to  the  man  that  had  the  withered  hand,  '^  Stretch  forth  thine  hand."  Pro- 
mises of  mercy  and  help  are  often  in  Scripture  made  to  rolling  our  burden,  and 
rollmg  ourselves,  or  rolling  our  way  on  the  Lord.  Prov.  xvi  3,  "  Commit  thy 
works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thv  thoughts  shall  be  established."  Psal.  xxii.  8,  and 
xxxvii.  5,  "  He  trusted  on  the  Lord  that  he  would  deliver  him :  let  him  deliv- 
er him,  seeing  he  delighted  in  him."  '^  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord ;  trust 
also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass." 

§  50.  That  there  are  dii^rent  sorts  of  faith,  and  that  all  believing  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  &c,  is  not  true  and  saving 
faith,  or  that  faith  which  most  commonly  has  the  name  of  faith  appropriated  to 
it  in  the  New  Testament,  is  exceedingly  evident  by  John  vi.  64;  "  But  there  arc 
some  of  you  that  believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning,  who  they 
were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him."  Here  all  false  disciples, 
that  had  but  a  temporary  faith,  that  thought  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  would 
fall  away,  as  Judas  and  others,  are  said  to  be  those  that  believed  not,  making 
an  essential  difference  between  their  belief,  and  that  grace  that  has  the  term 
faith,  or  believing,  appropriated  to  it.  Faith  is  a  receiving  of  Christ  into  the' 
heart,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  believe  that  he  is  what  he  declares  himself  to  be, 
and  to  have  such  a  high  esteem  of  him  as  an  excellent  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
so  to  prize  him,  and  so  to  depend  upon  him,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to 

rTess  him,  and*  openly  and  constantly  to  appear  on  his  side.    See  Rom.  x. 
13. 

^61.  Trusting  m  riches,  as  Christ  uses  the  expression  concerning  the  rich 
young  man,  and  as  the  expression  is  used  elsewhere,  is  an  extensive  expression, 
comprehending  many  dispositions,  affections,  and  exercises  of  heart  towards 
riches ;  so  faith  in  Christ,  or  trustinjg  in  Christ,  is  as  extensive.  The  soul's  ac- 
tive clodng  or  uniting  with  Christ,  is  faith.  But  the  act  of  the  soul,  in  its  unit- 
ing or  closing,  must  be  agreeable  to  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  union  that  is  to 
be  established  between  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  that  subsists  between  tliero, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  the  saints'  communion  with  Christ.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  it,  that  it  is  hot  merely  like  the  various  parts  of  a  building,  that  are  cemented 
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tod  cleave  fast  together ;  or  as  marbles  and  precious  stones  may  be  joined,  so 
as  to  become  one  :  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  union  as  subsists  between  the  head 
and  liv4ilg  members,  between  stock  and  branches ;  between  which,  and  the 
head  or  stock,  there  is  such  a  kbd  of  union,  that  there  is  an  entire,  immediate, 
perpetual  dependence  for,  and  derivation  of,  nourishment,  refreshment,  beauty, 
t'ruitfulness,  and  all  supplies ;  yea,  life  and  being.  And  the  union  is  wholly  for 
this  purpose :  this  deiivation  is  the  end  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  most  essential  thing 
in  the  union.  Now,  such  a  union  as  this,  when  turned  into  act  (if  I  may  so 
say),  or  an  active  union  of  an  intelligent  rational  being,  that  is  agreeable  to  this 
kind  of  union,  and  is  a  recognition  and  expression,  and  as  it  were  the  active 
band  of  it,  is  something  else  besides  mere  love.  It  is  an  act  most  properly  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  of  faith,  according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  so 
translated,  as  it  was  used  in  the  days  when  the  Scriptures  w*ere  written. 

§  52.  Trusting  in  a  prince  or  ruler,  as  the  phrase  was  understood  amone 
the  Jews,  implied  in  it  faithful  adherence  and  entire  subjection,  submission  and 
obedience.  So  much  the  phrase  plainly  implies ;  Judges  ix.  15,  *'  And  the 
bramble  said  unto  the  trees,  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you,  then  come 
and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow ;  and,  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble, 
and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon."  We  have  an  account  of  the  fulfilment  of 
this  parable  in  the  sequel. — How  the  men  of  Shechem  did  not  prove  faithful 
subjects  to  Abimelech,  accordmg  to  their  covenant  or  agreement  with  him, 
but  dealt  treacherously  with  hioL  Verse  23.  And  how  accordingly  Abimelech 
proved  the  occasion  of  their  destruction.  The  like  figure  of  speech  is  used  to 
signify  the  nation's  obedience  to  the  king  of  Assyria ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  6,  '^  All  the 
.fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all 
great  nations."  So  also  it  signifies  the  subjection  of  the  nations  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; Dan.  iv.  11,  ^^  The  tree  grew,  and  was  strong :  the  beasts  of  the  field 
had  shadow  under  it,  and  the  fowb  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the  boughs  thereof, 
and  all  flesh  fed  of  it"  The  benefit  that  those  who  are  the  true  subjects  of 
Christ  have  by  him,  is  expressed  by  the  very  same  things ;  Ezek.  xvii.  23, 
''  In  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it :  and  it  shall  bring  ibrth 
bouffhs,  and  bear  fruit,  and  be  a  goodly  cedar ;  and  under  it  shall  dwell  all 
fowl  of  every  wing ;  in  the  shadow  of  the  branches  thereof  shall  they  dwell.'* 
Our  trusting  in  Gal  and  Christ,  is  often  expressed  by  our  trusting  in  his  shadow, 
and  under  ue  shadow  of  his  wmgs,  and  the  like ;  Psal.  xvii.  8,  and  xxxvi.  7, 
and  Ivii.  1,  and  Ixiii.  7,  and  xci.  1,  Cant  iL  3,  Isaiah  iv.  6,  and  xxv.  4.  Here 
see  Ruth  ii.  12,  compared  with  chap,  i.^  16,  John  iii.  36,  ^^  He  that  believeth 
on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life :  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  amidatp.^*  The 
force  of  the  word  may  in  some  measure  be  learned  from  Acts  v.  36,  37,  and 
Acts  V.  40,  ^^  And  to  him  they  agreed  or  obeyed  /"  the  word  is  the  same  in  the 
Greek.  And  Acts  xxiiL  21,  *'  Bat  do  not  thou  yield  unto  them ;"  the  word  is 
die  same  in  the  Greek.  Acts  xxvi.  19,  '^  I  was  not  disobedient  {aneiOfi^*)  to 
the  heavenly  vision ;''  Rom.  xxvi.  19,  "  Disobedient  to  parents,  anstdeig"  See 
also  Acts  xvii.  4,  **  Some  of  them  beUeved  (in  the  Greek  enBigdrioav),  and  con- 
sorted with  Paul  and  Silas."  Acts  xiv.  2,  "  Theiinbelieving  Jews,  anudowtig.** 
£ph.  ii.  2,  ''  The  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  ami* 
dfiagy  We  may  judgje  something  of  the  force  of  the  word  fnidofiM,  by  the 
signification  of  the  word  whence  it  comes ;  n&tdofiai  is  the  passive  of  nsidm^ 
which  signifies,  to  counsel,  to  move  or  entice,  draw  or  persuade  unto. 

^  53,  That  a  saving  belief  of  truth  arises  from  love,  or  a  holy  disposition 
ar.d  relish  of  heart,  appears  by  Phil.  i.  9,  10,  **  And  this  I  pray,  that  your  love 
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may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  judgment,  that  ys 
may  approve  things  that  are  excellent"  That  this  approving  of  the  things 
that  are  excellent,  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  that  know- 
ledge and  judmnent  that  is  spoken  of  as  the  fruit  of  love,  appears  more  plainly 
in  the  original,  as  the  connection  is  evidenft,  etg  to  doxtfia^eiVj  unto  the  approv- 
ing. The  same  thing  appears  by  2  Thess.  ii.  12,  ^'  That  they  all  might  be 
damned,  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness." 

It  is  fit  that,  seeing  vre  depend  so  entirely  and  universally,  visibly  and 
remarkably,  on  God,  in  our  fallen  state,  for  happiness,  and  seeing  the  special 
design  of  Cod  was  to  bring  us  into  such  a  great  and  most  evident  dependence ; 
that  the  act  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  is  interested  in  this  benefit,  bestowed  in  this 
way  should  correspond ;  viz.,  a  looking  and  seeking  to,  and  depending  on  God 
for  it;  that  the  unition  of  heart,  that  is  the  proper  term,  should  imply  such  an 
application  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  seeking  his  ben^ts  <mly  and  entirely,  ami 
with  ftill  sense  of  dependence  on  him,  that  as  the  condition  before  was  obedi- 
ence, or  rendering  to  God,  so  now  it  should  be  seeking  and  looking  to  him, 
drawing  and  derivmg  from  him,  and  with  the  whole  heart  depending  on  him,  on 
his  power  and  free  grace,  &c.  Faith  is  the  proper  active  union  of  the  soul 
with  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel.  But  the  proper  active 
union  of  the  soul  with  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel,  is  the 
soul's  active  agreeing,  and  suiting  or  adaptmg  itself  in  its  act,  to  the  exhibition 
(Jod  gives  us  of  Christ  and  his  redemption  ;  to  the  nature  of  the  exhibition, 
being  pure  revelation,  and  a  revelation  of  things  perfectly  above  our  senses 
and  reason  ;  and  to  Christ  himself  in  his  person  as  revealed,  and  in  the  charac- 
ter untler  which  he  is  revealed  to  us ;  and  to  our  state  with  regard  to  him  in. 
that  character ;  and  to  our  need  of  him,  and  concern  with  him,  and  his  relati<xi 
to  us,  and  to  the  benefits  to  us,  with  which  he  is  exhibited  and  ofiered  to  us  in 
that  revelation ;  and  to  the  great  design  of  God  in  that  method  and  divine 
contrivance  of  salvation  revealed.  But  the  most  proper  name  for  such  an  ac- 
tive union  or  unition  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  as  this,  c^  any  that  language  affords, 
isfaith. 

§  55.  The  revelation  or  exhibition  that  God  first  made  of  himself,  was  of 
his  authority,  demanding  and  requiring  of  us  that  we  should  render  something  to 
him  that  nature  and  reason  required.  The  act  of  the  soul  that  is  suitable  to 
such  an  exhibition,  may  be  expressed  by  submitting,  doing,  obeying^  and  ren- 
dering to  God.  The  exhibition  which  God  makes  of  himself,  since  our  fall,  in 
the  gospel,  is  not  of  his  power  and  authority,  as  demanding  of  us,  but  of  his 
sufficiency  for  us,  as  needy,  empty,  helpless ;  and  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to  us, 
as  unworthy  and  miserable.  And  the  exhibition  is  by  pure  revelation  of  things 
quite  above  all  our  senses  and  reason,  or  the  reach  of  any  created  faculties,  being 
of  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  Grod.  The  act  in  us,  that  is  proper  and  suitable 
to,  and  well  according  to  such  an  exhibition  as  this,  n^y  be  expressed  by  such 
names  as  believing,  seeking,  looking,  depending,  acquiescing,  or  in  one  woid, 
faUh, 

6  56.  That  believing  in  the  New  Testament,  is  much  the  same  as  trusting, 
in  tne  Old,  is  confirmed  by  comparing  Jer.  xvii.  5,  "  Cursed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  fiesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the 
Lord ;"  ver  7,  *^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  whose  hope  the 
Lord  is," — vnth  Heb.  iii.  12,  "  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you 
an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from  the  living  God."  It  also  is  confirmed 
by  this,  that  trusting  m  God,  and  hoping  in  him,  are  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  expressions  of  the  same  import    So  hope  is  often  in  the  New  Testament 
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used  to  signify  the  same  thin^  that,  in  other  places  is  signified  by  faith,  ttom. 
XY.  I2y  13,  '^  And  again,  Esatas  saith.  There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and  he  that 
shall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles,  in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust.*' — ^**  Now  the 
Ood  of  peace  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound 
in  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  Compare  Dan.  iii.  38,  with  . 
Dan.  vi.  23,  and  Heb.  xi.  33, 34. 

It  is  manifest  that  trusting  in  God  is  a  phrase  of  the  same  import  with  be- 
lieving in  him*  by  comparing  Isaiah  xlix.  23,  "  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  that 
wait  for  me;'*  with  Isaiah  xxviii.  16,  and  Rom.  ix.  33,  and  x.  11;  1  Pet.  \i. 
6,  7, 8.  These  places  show,  that  waiting  for  God,  signifies  the  same  as  believ- 
ing on  him.  And  it  is  evident,  by  various  passages  of  Scripture,  that  waiting 
on  Grod,  or  for  God,  signifies  the  same  as  trusting  in  him. 

§  57.  That  saving  faith  implies  in  its  nature  divine  love,  is  manifest  by  1 
John  V.  1,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Chiist,  is  bom  of  God  ;  and 
every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him." 
The  apostle's  design  in  this  verse  seems  to  be,  to  show  the  connection  there  is 
hetween  a  true  and  sincere  respect  to. God,  and  a  respect  to  and  union  with 
Christ ;  sp  that  he  who  is  united  to  the  Son,  is  so  to  the  Father,  and  vice  versa. 
As  he  believes  in  Christ,  and  so  loves  him,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  a  child  of  God, 
and  vice  versa.  He,  whose  heart  is  united  to  the  Father,  is  so  to  the  Son  too. 
He  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him.  (Com- 
pare chap.  ii.  22,  23,  24,  and  chap.  iv.  15,  with  John  xiv.  1,  and  John  xv.  23, 
^4.)  The  same  is  further  manifest  a^ain  by  the  following  verses  of  this  chapter, 
%  4,  5,  "  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments ;  and  his 
commandments  are  not  grievous ;"  i.  e.,  this  is  a  good  evidence  that  we  have 
true  love  to  God,  that  we  are  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  dMiculties  we  meet 
with  in  this  evil  world,  and  not  to  esteem  the  yoke  of  denial  of  our  worldly 
lusts  a  grievous  and  heavy  yoke,  and  on  that  account  be  unwilling  to  take  it 
upon  us.  "  For  whosoever  is  bom  of  God,  overcometh  the  world ;  and  this  is 
the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith,"  This  is  explaining  what 
he  had  said  before,  that  our  love  to  God  enables  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
that  attend  keeping  God's  commands ;  which  shows  that  love  is  the  main  thing 
in  saving  faith,  the  life  and  power  of  it,  by  which  it  produces  great  effects; 
agreeably  to  what  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  when  he  calls  saving  hiih^  faUh 
effectual  by  love.^* 

§  58.  Seeking  God  is  from  time  to  time  spoken  of  as  the  condition  of  God's 
favor  and  salvation,  and  in  like  manner  as  trusting  in  him ;  Psal.  xxiv.  5,  6, 
**  He  shall  receive  the  blessii^  from  the  Lord,  and  righteousness  from  the  God 
of  his  salvation.  This  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek  him ;  that  seek  thy 
face,  O  Jacob."  1  Chron.  xvi.  10,  "  Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name.  Let  the  heart 
of  them  rejoice  that  seek  the  Lord."  See  the  same  words  in  Psal.  cv.  3.  Psal. 
xxii.  26,  '^  The  meek  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied.  They  shall  praise  the  Lord, 
that  seek  him.  Your  heart  shall  live  for  ever."  Psal.  xxxiv.  10, "  The  young  lions 
do  lack  and  suffer  hunger ;  but  they  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good 
thing." 

They  that  seek  God  are  spoken  of  as  those  that  lave  God's  salvation.  Psal. 
Ixx.  4,  ^'  Let  all  those  that  seek  thee,  rojoice  and  be  glad  in  thee ;  and  let  such 
as  love  thy  salvation,  say  continually.  Let  the  Lord  be  magnified."  We  have 
the  same  words  again,  Psal.  zl.  16.  The  expression  se^ms  to  be  in  some  mea-  ' 
sure  parallel  with  trusting  in  God's  salvation ;  Psal.  Ixxviii.  22,  ^'  Because  they 
believed  not  in  God,  and  trusted  not  in  his  salvation."  And  hoping  in  God's 
salvation ;  Psal.  cxix.  166,  *^  I  have  hoped  for  thy  salvation."  And  waiting  for 
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God's  salvation ;  Gen.  xlix.  18, "  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  God,'* 
Lam.  iii.  25,  26,  ^'  The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  him  ;  to  the  soul 
that  seeketh  him.  It  is  good  that  a  man  should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  Mic  vii.  7,  "  I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my  sal- 
vation." Agreeably  to  this,  despising  the  pleasant  land,  is  spoken  of  as  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  spirit  of  unbelief;  PsaL  cxvi.  24,  *'  Yea,  they  despised  the  pleasant 
land  :  they  believed  not  his  word." 

§  59.  Flving,  resorting  or  running  to,  as  to  a  refuge,  are  terms  used  as 
being  equivalent  to  trusting ;  Psal.  Ixii.  7,  8,  "  My  refuge  is  in  God.  Trust  in 
him  at  all  times.  God  is  a  refuge  for  us."  Psal.  xcL  3.  Prov.  xviii.  10,  ^'  The 
name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower ;  the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and  is  safe." 
PsaL  Ixxi.  1,  3,  "  In  thee,  0  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust" — "Be  thou  my  strong 
habitation,  whereunto  I  may  continually  resort.  Thou  hast  given  command 
ment  to  save  me ;  for  thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress."  Heo.  vi.  18, "  Who 
have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us." 

Waiting  on  the  Lord,  waiting  for  his  salvation,  and  the  like,  are  terms  used 
as  being  equivalent  to  ^trusting  God  in  the  Scripture.  Psal  xxv.  2,  "Omv 
God,  I  trust  in  thee ;  let  me  not  be  ashamed."  Verse  5,  "  On  thee  do  I  wait  aU 
the  day."  Verse  21,  ^*  Let  integrity  and  uprightness  preserve  me,  for  on  thee  do 
I  wait."  Psal.  xxxvii.  3,  "Trust  in  the  Lord:*'  Ver.  5,  "Trust  also  in  him." 
Verse  7,  "  Rest  on  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him."  Psal.  xxvii.  13,  14, 
^'  I  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  Wait  on  the  Lord :  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen 
thine  heart :  wait,  1  say,  on  the  Lord." 

§  6 1.  Hoping  in  God,  hoping  in  his  mercv,  &c.,  are  used  as  terms  equivalent  to 
trusting  in  God.*  Psal.  Ixxviii.  7,  "That  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God." 
Psal.  cxlvi.  5-,  "  Happy  is  that  man  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  aid*; 
whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God."  Jer.xiv.  8, "  0  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  the 
Saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble."  Jer.  xvii.  7,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  the  Lord ;  whose  hope  the  Lord  is."  Verse  13, "  O  Lord,  the  hope 
of  Israel,  all  that  forsake  thee,  shall  be  ashamed."  Verse  17,  "  Thou  art  my 
hope  in  the  day  of  evil."  1  Pet.  i.  3,  4,  5,  &c,  *^  Hath  begotten  us  a^ain  unto 
a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead ;  to  an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  &c.,  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion, wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice ;  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  being  much  more 
precious — whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him 
not,  yet  believing  ye  rejoice,  &c.,  receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  salva- 
tion of  your  souls."  Verse  13,  "  Be  ye  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end,  for  the  grace 
that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  Verses  21,  22, 
"  Who  by  him  do  believe  in  God,  who  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave 
him  glory,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God  :  seeing  ye  have  purified 
your  souls  in  obeying  the  trnth  through  the  Spirit."  Chap.  iii.  15,  "And  be 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  you."  Heb.  xi.  1,  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for." 
Matth.  xii.  21,  "  In  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust :"  in  the  original,  ^Lriovai, 
hope. 

§  62.  Looking  to,  or  looking  for,  are  used  as  phrases  equivalent  to  trustmg, 
seeking,  hoping,  waiting,  believing  on,  &c.  Num.  xxi.  9,  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass, 
he  lived  ;"  together  with  John  iii.  14,  15,  "  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up  ;  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."     Isa.  xlv.  22,  "  Look 
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unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  ftal.  cxxUi.  1,2,"  Unto 
thee  lift  I  up  mine  eyes,  0  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  heavens.  Behold,  as  the 
eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the  hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maid- 
en unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress ;  so  our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God, 
until  that  he  have  mercy  upon  us." 

§  63.  Rolling  one's  self,  or  burden  on  the  Lord,  is  an  expression  used  as 
equivalent  to  trusting.  Psal.  xxii.  8,  "  He  trusted  in  the  Lord,  that  he  veould 
deliver  him :"  in  the  original,  **  He  rolled  himself  on  the  Lord."  Psal.  xxxvii. 
5,  "  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to 
pass :"  in  the  Hebrew,  Roll  thy  vxiy  upon  the  Lord.  Prov.  x\n.  3,  "  Commit 
thy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established :"  in  the  He- 
brew, Roll  t/iy  works. 

§  64.  Leaning  on  the  Lord,  and  staying  ourselves  on  him,  are  of  the  same 
force.  Micali  iil  11,  **  Yet  will  th^  lean  on  the  Lord."  Cant.  viii.  5,  "  Who 
IS  this  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  her  beloved  7" 

§  65.  Relying  on  God,  2  Chron.  xiii.  18,  "  Thus  the  children  of  Israel  were 
brought  under  at  that  time,  and  the  children  of  Judah  prevailed ;  because  they 
relied  upon  the  Lord  Godi  of  their  fathers ;"  compared  with  verses  14,  15, 
wherein  it  is  said,  "^  And  when  Judah  looked  back,  behold  the  battle  was  before 
and  behind ;  and  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  priests  sounded  with  the 
trumpets.  Then  the  men  of  Judah  gave  a  shout;  and  as  the  men  of  Judah 
shouted,  it  came  to  pass  that  God  smote  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel,  before  Abijah 
and  Judah." 

§  66.  Committing  ourselves,  our  cause,  &c.,  unto  God,  is  of  the  same  force ; 
Job  V.  8,  '^  I  would  seek  unto  God,  and  unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause, 
who  doth  great  things,  and  unsearchable,  marvellous  things  without  number." 
§  67.  The  distinction  of  the  several  constituent  parts  or  acts  of  faith,  into 
assent,  consent,  and  affiance,  if  strictly  considered  and  examined,  will  appear 
not  to4>e  proper  and  just,  or  strictly  according  to  the  truth  and  nature  of  things ; 
because  the  parts  are  not  all  entirely  distinct  one  from  another,  and  so  are  in 
some  measure  confounded  one  with  another :  for  the  last,  viz.,  affiance,  implies 
the  other  two,  assent  and  consent ;  and  is  nothing  else  but  a  man's  assent  and 
consent,  with  particular  relation  or  application  to  liimself  and  his  own  case,  to* 
gether  with  the  effect  of  all  in  his  own  quietness  and  comfort  of  mind,  and  bold- 
ness in  venturing  on  this  foundati(ni,  in  conduct  and  practice. 

Affiance  consists  in  these  five  thmgs  :  1.  Consent  to  something  proposed, 
to  be  obtained  by  another  person,  as  good,  eligible  or  desirable,  and  so  for  him. 
2.  Assent  of  the  judgment  to  the  reality  of  the  good,  as  to  be  obtained  by  him ; 
that  he  is  sufficient,  faithful,  &c  3.  The  mind's  applying  itself  to  him  for  it, 
which  has  no  other  than  the  soul's  desiring  him  to  possess  us  of  this  good  con- 
sented to,  expressing  these  desires  before  him,  that  he  may  see  and  take  notice 
of  them,  i.  e.,  expressing  these  desires  with  an  apprehension  that  he  sees  our 
hearts,  and  designedly  spreading  them  before  him,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
be  observed  by  him  and  gratified.  4.  Hoping  that  the  good  will  be  obtained 
in  this  way ;  which  hope  consists  in  two  things,  viz.,  expectation  of  the  good 
in  this  way ;  and  in  some  ease,  quietness,  or  comfort  of  mind  arising  from  this 
expectation.  5.  Adventuring  some  interest  on  this  hope  in  practice ;  which 
consists  either  in  domg  something  that  impUes  trouble,  or  brings  expense  or 
suffering,  or  in  omitting  something  that  we  should  otherwise  do  ;  by  which 
omission  some  good  is  foregone,  or  some  evil  is  brought  on. 

If  these  acts  cannot  in  strictness  all  take  place  at  the  same  moment  of  time, 
though  they  follow  one  another  in  the  order  of  nature,  yet  they  are  all  implied 
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in  the  act  that  is  exercised  the  first  moment,  so  far  as  that  act  is  of  such  a  na* 
ture  as  implies  a  necessary  tendency  to  tvhat  follows.  In  these  three  last  es- 
pecially consists  man's  committing  himself  to  Christ  as  a  Scanovr,  In  the 
third  and  fourth  especially  consists  the  souPs  looking  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 

§  68.  In  that  consent  to  the  way  or  method  of  salvation,  which  there  is  in 
saving  faith,  the  heart  has  especially  respect  to  two  things  in  that  method,  that 
are  the  peculiar  glory  of  it,  and  whereby  it  is  peculiarly  contrary  to  corrupt 
nature  :  1.  Its  being  a  way  wherein  God  is  so  exalted  and  set  so  high,  and 
man  so  debased  and  set  so  low.  God  is  made  all  in  all,  and  man  nothing. 
God  is  magnified  as  self-sufficient  and  aU*sufBcient,  and  as  being  all  in  all  to  us ; 
his  power  and  grace,  and  Christ's  satisfaction  and  merits  being  all :  and  man 
is  annihilated ;  his  power,  his  righteousness,  his  dignity,  his  works  are  made 
nothing  of. 

2.  Its  bemg  so  holy  a  way ;  a  way  of  mere  mercy,  yet  of  holy  mercy ;  mer- 
ry in  saving  the  sinner^  but  showing  no  favor  or  countenance  to  sin  ;  a  way  of 
free  grace,  yet  of  holy  grace ;  not  grace  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  God's 
iioliness,  but  in  such  a  way  as  peculiarly  to  manifest  God's  hatred  of  sin  and 
opposition  to  it,  and  strict  justice  in  punishing  it,  and  that  he  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty ;  every  way  manifesting  the  infinite  evil  and  odiousness  of  sin, 
much  more  than  if  there  had  been  no  salvation  offered.  Therefore  humiliation 
and  holiness  are  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  act  of  consent  to  this  way  of  sal* 
vation. 

In  these  things  I  have  spoken  only  of  a  consent  to  the  way  or  method  of 
salvation.  But  in  saving  faith  is  included  also  a  consent  to  the  salvation  itself, 
or  the  benefits  procured.  What  is  peculiarly  contrary  to  this  in  corrupt  nature, 
is  a  worldly  ^irit ;  and  therefore  in  order  to  this  act  of  consent,  there  must  be 
mortification  to,  or  weanedness  from  the  world,  and  a  selling  of  all  for  the  pearl 
of  great  price. 

Lastly f  Besides  all  these,  there  is  in  saving  faith  consent  to  Christ  hhsself, 
of  a  closing  of  the  heart  or  inclination  with  the  person  of  Christ.  This  implies 
each  of  the  three  things  forementioned,  viz.,  humiliation,  holiness,  and  renounc* 
ing  the  world.  It  implies  humiliation ;  for  as  long  as  men  deify  themselves, 
thoy  will  not  adore  Jesus  Christ.  It  implies  saned&ation ;  for  Christ's  beauty, 
for  which  his  person  is  delighted  in  and  chosen,  is  eq>ecially  his  holiness.  It 
implies  forsaking  the  world  ;  for  as  long  as  men  set  their  hearts  on  the  world 
as  their  chief  good,  and  have  that  as  the  chief  object  of  the  rehsh  and  complai- 
sance of  their  minds,  they  will  not  relish  and  take  complaisance  in  Christ,  and 
set  their  hearts  on  him  as  their  best  good.  The  heart  of  a  true  believer  con- 
sents to  three  things  exhibited  in  the  gospel  of  salvation.  1.  The  person  who 
is  the  author  of  the  salvation.  2*  The  benefit,  or  the  salvation  itself.  3.  The 
way  or  method  in  which  this  person  is  the  author  of  this  benefit 

^  69.  Faith  implies  a  cleaving  of  the  heart  to  Christ ;  because  a  trusting  in 
others  is  spoken  of  as  a  departing  of  the  heart  from  the  Lord.  Jer.  xvii.  5, 
"  Cursed  is  the  man  that  trustetb  in  man,  whose  heart  departeth  firom  the 
Lord."  So  a  heart  of  unbelief  is  a  heart  that  departeth  from  thfc  Lord.  Heh. 
iii.  12, ''  Lest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  fi'om 
the  living  God."  Faith  has  a  double  ojQSce.  It  accepts  Christ  from  God,  and 
presents  Christ  to  God.  It  aocq>tS  Christ  in  the  word,  and  makes  use  of  him 
m  prayer.  In  the  word,  God  onereth  him  to  you,  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  give 
you  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.  Now,  when  you  consent  to  God's  tenns, 
this  is  to  believe  in  him. — Faith  presents  Christ  to  God ;  Eph.  iii.  12,  "In 
whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  with  confidence,  by  the  faith  of  him.^'    All 
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religion  lieth  in  conung  to  God  by  him.  Heb,  vii.  25,  "  Wherefore  he  is  able 
also  to  save  them  unto  the  uttermost,  that  come  unto  God  through  him ;  see- 
ing he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."     Dr,  Manton^  vol.  v.  p.  382. 

§  70.  We  often  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  calling  of  Christians,  of 
their  high  calling ;  and  that  effect  of  God's  word  and  Spirit,  by  which  they  are 
brought  to  a  savme  faith,  is  called  their  calling ;  and  true  believers  are  spoken 
of  as  the  called  of  God,  called  saints,  &c.  And  this  call  is  often  represented  as 
an  invitation,  an  invitation  to  come  to  Christ,  to  come  and  join  themselves  to 
him,  to  come  to  follow  him,  to  continue  with  him,  to  be  of  his  party,  his  society, 
seeking  his  interest,  &c.  To  come  to  him  for  his  benefits,  to  come  for  deliver- 
ance from  calamity  and  misery^  to  come  for  safety,  to  come  for  rest,  to  come  to 
eat  and  drink ;  an  invitation  to  come  into  his  house,  to  a  feast  And  faith  is 
often  called  by  the  name  of  v^axo^,  hearing,  hearkenmg,  yielding  to,  and  obey- 
ing the  gospel,  obeying  Christ,  bemg  obedient  to  the  faith,  obeying  the  form  of 
doctrine,  &c. 

Hence  we  may  learn  the  nature  of  saving  faith ;  that  it  is  an  accepting, 
yielding  to,  and  complying  with,  the  gospel,  as  such  a  call  and  invitation ; 
which  implies  the  hearing  of  the  mind,  i.  e.,  the  mind's  apprehending  or  under- 
standing the  call ;  a  believing  of  the  voice,  and  the  offer  and  promises  contain*: 
ed  in  it ;  and  accepting,  esteeming,  pjrizing  theperson  and  benefits  invited  to ; 
a  falling  in  of  the  inclination,  the  choice,  th<;  affection,  &c. 

§  71.  Faith,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  does  not  only  signify  depen- 
dence, as  it  appears  in  venturing  in  practice,  but  also  as  it  appears  in  the  rest 
of  the  mind,  in  opposition  to  anxiety ;  as  appears  by  Matth.  vi.  25—34,  "  Take 
no  thought — shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?"  So  Luke 
xii.  22 — 32,  "  Take  no  thought — how  much  more  will  he  clothe  you,  O  ye  of 
little  faith  !  Fear  not,  Httle  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
the  kingdom,'^  compared  with  Philip,  iv.  6,  7,  and  Peter  v.  7.  This  is  agree- 
able to  that  phrase  used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  trusting,  "  Roll  thy  burden 
on  the  Lord."  MattL  xiv.  30,  31,  ^^  But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he 
was  afraid ;  and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried,  saying,  Lord  save  me.  And  im 
mediately  Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  0 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?" 

§  72.  The  following  inquiries  concernmg  saving  faith,  are  proper  and  im- 
portant 

1.  Whether  justifying  faith,  in  its  proper  essence,  implies,  besides  the  act 
of  the  judgment,  also  an  act  of  the  inclination  and  will  ? 

2.  Whether  it  properly  implies  love  in  its  essence  ? 

3.  What  are  the  Scripture  descriptions,  characters,  and  representations  of 
justifying  faith  ? 

4.  What  is  the  true  definition  of  justifying  faith,  a' definition  which  agrees 
with  the  Scripture  representation  of  faith,  and  takes  all  in  ? 

5.  Whether  the  word  faithy  as  used  in  the  gospel,  has  a  signification  diveree 
from  what  it  has  in  common  speech  ? 

6.  Why  the  word  faith,  is  used  to  signify  this  complex  act  of  the  mind  'f 

7.  How  far  trusting  in  Christ  is  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  faith  ? 

8.  W^hether  assent,  consent  and  affiance,  be  a  proper  distribution  of  the  va- 
rious and  distinct  acts  of  faith  1 

9.  Whether  hope,  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  be  properly 
di&tinct  from  saving  faith  1 

10.  What  does  the  word  trust  imply  in  common  speech  ? 

11.  What  it  implies  as  used  in  Scripture  ? 
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12.  In  what  sense  faith  implies  obedience  ? 

13.  What  is  the  nature  of  self-righteousness  ? 

14.  How  self-righteousness  is  peculiarly  opposite  to  the  nature  of  faith  1 

15.  In  what  sense  there  must  be  a  particular  application  in  the  act  of  saving 
faith? 

16.  Whether  the  first  act  of  faith  is  certainly  more  lively  and  sensible,  than 
some  of  the  weakest  of  the  consequent  acts  of  saving  faith  ? 

17.  In  what  sense,  perseverance  in  faith  is  necessary  to  salvation? 

18.  What  sort  of  evidence  is  it  which  is  the  principal  immediate  ground  of 
that  assent  of  the  judgment  which  is  implied  in  saving  faith? 

§  73.  Calling  on  the  name  of  Christ,  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  proper  ex- 
pression of  saving  faith  in  Christ.  Acts  ii.  21 ;  Rom.  x.  13,  14  ;  1  Cor.  L  2 ; 
Acts  ix.  14,  21,  22,  16.  Faith  is  trusting  in  Christ.  See  Doddridge's  note  on 
Acts  xvi.  31. 

What  in  that  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  in  Isa.  xlii.  4,  is  expressed  thus, 
"  The  Isles  shall  wait  for  his  law,"  is,  as  cited  in  Matth.  xviii.  21,  ^<  In  his  name 
shall  the  Gentiles  trust.*'  .      .  "    . 

Coming  to  Christ,  and  believing  in  him,  are  evidently  used  as  equipollent 
expressions,  in  John  vL  29,  30,  35,  37,  40,  44,  45,  47,  64,  65.  This  coming, 
wherein  consists  believing,  implies  an  attraction  of  the  heart,  as  is  manifest  by 
verses  44,  45. 

Christ,  by  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  evidently  means  the  same 
thing  that  he  intends  in  the  sdme  chapter,  by  beheving  in  him,  and  coming  to 
him.  Compare  John  vi.  50,  51,  53,  54,  56, 57,  58,  with  verses  29, 30, 35, 36, 
37,40,44,45,47,64,65 

Saving  faith  is  called  in  Heb.  iii.  6.  noQQtjma  xm  to  xavx^jfia  rtjg  eXmdo^y 
"  The  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope."  Well  expressing  the  act  of 
the  whole  soul  that  is  implied  in  saving  faith,  the  judgment,  the  wUl  and  afiec- 
tions.  So  in  Heb.  x.  23,  •*  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith."  In  the 
original  it  is  eXTtidogy  hope. 

Justifying  faith  is  nothing  else,  but  true  virtue  in  its  proper  and  genuine 
breathings  adapted  to  the  case,  to  the  revelation  made,  the  state  we  are  in,  the 
benefit  to  be  received  and  the  way  and  means  of  it,  and  our  relation  to  these 
things. 

Faith  is  a  sincere  seeking  rightousness  and  salvation,  of  Christ,  and  m  Christ 
Rom.  IX.  31,  32,  "  Hath  not  attained  to  the  Jaw  of  righteousness.  Wherefore  ? 
Because  they  sought  it  not  by  faith,  but  as  it  were  by  the  works  of  the  law.'* 
See  also  the  promises  made,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  to  them  that 
seek  the  Lord.  To  saving  faith  in  Christ  belongs  adoration,  submission,  and 
subjection,  as  appears  by  Isa.  xlv.,  "  Unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,"  with  the 
foregoing  and  following  verses. 

The  general  description  of  justifying  faith  is  a  proper  reception  of  Christ 
and  his  salvation,  or  a  proper  active  union  of  the  soul  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 
I  say,  a  proper  reception,  which  implies  that  it  is  a  receiving  him  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  his  office  and  character  and  relation  to  us,  in  which  he  is  exhibited 
and  offered  to  us,  and  with  regard  to  those  ends  and  effects  for  which  he  is  given 
to  mankind,  was  sent  into  the  world,  and  is  appointed  to  be  preached ;  and  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  the  way  in  which  he  is  exhibited,  made  known,  and 
oflfered,  i.  e.,  by  divine  revelation,  without  being  exhibited  to  the  view  of  our- 
selves ;  and  the  nature  of  his  person,  character,  oflSces  and  benefits  ;  and  the 
way  of  salvation,  as  related  to  our  faculties,  mysterious  and  incomprehensible ; 
and  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  our  circumstances,  and  our  particular  necessities,  and 
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immediate  and  infinite  personal  concern  with  the  revelation  and  offer  of  the 
Saviour.  A  union  of  soul  to  this  Saviour^  and  a  reception  of  him  and  his  sal- 
vation, which  is  proper  in  these  respects,  is  most  aptly  called  by  the  name  of 
faith. 

§  74.  That  love  belongs  to  the  essence  of  saving  faith,  c  manifest  oy  compar- 
ing Isaiah  Ixiv.  4 :  '  Men  have  not  heard  nor  perceived  by  the  ear,  &c.,  what  he 
hath  prepared  for  him  that  waiteth  for  him,"  as  cited  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  ii. 
9,  "  It  is  for  them  that  love  him."  Now  it  is  evident  that  waiting  for  God,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  signifies  the  same  with  faith  in  God,  or  trusting  in  God. 

Dr.  Goodwin,  in  Vol.  I.  of  his  Works,  p.  286,  says,  "  The  Papists  say, 
wickedly  and  wretchedly,  that  love  is  the  form  and  soul  of  faitL*'  But  how 
does  the  truth  of  this  charge  of  wickedness  appear  ? 

It  was  of  old  the  commg  to  the  sacrifice,  as  one  consenting  to  the  offering, 
active  in  choosing  and  constituting  that  as  his  offtnng,  and  looking  to  it  as  the 
means  of  atonement  for  his  sins,  that  interested  him  n  the  sacrifice ;  as  appears 
by  Heb.  x.  1,2;  "  Could  never  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.  For  then, 
the  worshippers  once  purged  should  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins." 
Compare  chap.  ix.  9. 

Believing  in  one  for  any  benefit,  as  sufficient  for  the  benefit,  and  disposed  to 
procure  it,  and  accordingly  leaving  our  interest  with  him,  with  regard  to  that 
benefit,  is  implied  in  trustmg  in  him  ;  Job  xxxix.  11,  "  Wilt  thou  trust  him,  be- 
cause his  strength  is  great  T  Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labor  with  him  1  Wilt  thou 
believe  him,  that  he  will  bring  home  thy  seed,  and  gather  it  into  thy  barn  ?" 

As  the  whole  soul  in  all  its  faculties  is  the  proper  subject  and  agent  of  faitli,  so 
undoubtedly  there  are  two  things  in  saving  faith,  viz.,  belief  of  the  truth  and  an 
answerable  disposition  of  heart.  And  therefore  faith  may  be  defined,  a  thorough 
believing  of  what  the  gospel  reveals  of  a  Saviour  of  smners,  as  true  and  per-* 
fectly  good,  with  the  exercise  of  an  answerable  disposition  towards  him.  That 
true  faith,  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  it,  implies  not  only  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
cferstandmg,  but  of  the  heart  or  disposition,  is  very  manifest.  Many  important 
things  pertaining  to  saving  religion,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  under  the 
name  of  some  exercise  of  the  understanding,  imply  the  disposition  and  exercise 
of  the  heart  abo.  Such  as,  knowing  God — understanding  the  word  of  God — 
having  eyes  to  see,  and  a  heart  to  understand.  And  piety  is  called  wisdom.  So 
men's  wickedness  is  called  ignorance,  folly,  &c.  A  being  wise  in  one's  own 
eyes,  implies  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  with  an  agreeable  or  answerable  dis- 
position. 

It  is  evident  that  trust  in  Christ  implies  the  disposition  or  will,  the  receiving 
and  embracing  of  the  heart.  For  we  do  not  trust  in  any  person  or  thing  for  any 
thing  but  good,  or  what  is  agreeable  to  us ;  what  we  choose,  incline  to,  ami 
desire.  Yea,  trustmg  commonly  is  used  with  respect  to  great  good ;  good  that 
we  choose,  as  what  we  depend  upon  for  support,  satisfaction,  happiness,  &c. 

§  75.  The  following  things  concerning  the  nature  of  faith,  are  extracted 
from  Dr.  Sherlock's  several  discourses^  preached  at  Temple  Church  ;  discourse 
14,  page  257,  &c. 

^'  f^ith,  as  some  think,  is  no  proper  subject  for  exhortation.  For  if  faith  is  a 
mere  act  of  the  mind  judging  upon  motives  of  credibility,  it  is  as  reasonable  to 
exhort  a  man  to  see  with  his  eyes,  as  to  judge  with  his  understanding.  But  then, 
if  this  be  the  true  notion  of  faith,  how  comes  it  that  in  every  page  we  find  the 
praises  of  it  in  the  gospel  ?  What  is  there  in  this  to  deserve  the  blessings  pro- 
mised to  the  faithful  ?  Or  whence  is  it  that  the  whole  of  our  salvation  is  pujk 
upon  this  foot  1    How  come  all  these  prerogatives  to  belong  to  faith,  if  faith  be 
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nothing  else  but  believing  things  in  themselves  credible  ?  Why  are  we  not  said 
to  be  justified  by  light  as  well  asbjr  faith  1  For  is  there  not  the  same  virtue  in 
seeing  things  visible,  as  in  believing  thin^  credible  ?  Tell  me  then,  what  is 
faith,  that  it  should  raise  men  above  the  level  of  mortality,  and  make  men  become 
like  the  angels  of  heaven  ? — But  further,  if  it  be  only  an  act  of  the  understand- 
ing formed  upon  due  reasons,  how  comes  it  to  be  described  in  Scripture,  as 
having  its  seat  m  the  heart?  The  apostle  in  the  text  (Heb.  iii.  12),  cautions 
against  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief ;  and  the  same  notion  prevails  throughout  the 
books  of  Scripture,  and  is  as  early  as  our  Saviour's  first  preaching.  Faith,  which 
is  the  principle  of  the  gospel,/espects  the  promises  and  declaration  of  God,  and 
includes  a  sure  trust  and  reliance  on  him  for  the  performance.  Beyond  this, 
there  is  no  further  act  of  faith.  We  are  not  taught  to  believe  this,  in  order  to 
our  believing  something  else ;  but  here,  faith  has  its  fall  completion,  and  leads 
immediately  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  holiness.  For  this  end  was  the  Son 
of  God  revealed,  to  make  known  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Father,  to  declare  his 
mercy  and  pardon,  and  to  confirm  the  promises  of  eternal  lifij  to  mankind.  He 
that  believes  and  accepts  this  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  through 
patience  and  perseverance  in  well  doing,  waits  for  the  blessed  hope  of  immor* 
tality ;  who  passes  through  the  world  as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim,  looking  for 
another  country,  and  a  city  whose  builder  is  God ;  this  is  he  whose  faith 
shall  receive  the  promise,  whose  confidence  shall  have  great  recompense  of 
reward." 

Here  Dr.  Sherlock  speaks  of  that  tnie  Christian  faith,  which  is  the  principle 
of  the  gospel,  as  including  a  sure  trust  and  reliance  on  God.  The  same  author 
elsewhere  in  the  same  book,  page  251,  speaks  of  reliance  or  dependence  on 
God,  as  arising  from  a  principle  of  love  to  God,  in  the  words  following :  "  The 
duties  we.  owe  to  God,  are  founded  in  the  relation  between  God  and  us.  I  ob- 
serve likewise  to  you,  that  love  naturally  transforms  itself  into  all  relative  duties, 
which  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  the  person  related.  Thus,  in  the  present 
case,  if  we  love  God,  and  consider  him  as  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world,  our 
love  will  soon  become  obedience.  If  we  consider  him  as  wise,  and  good,  and 
gracious,  our  love  will  become  honor  and  adoration.  If  we  add  to  these  our 
own  natural  weakness  and  infirmity^  love  will  teach  us  dependence,  and  prompt 
us  in  all  our  wants  to  fly  for  refuge  to  our  Great  Protector.'* 

§  76.  That  expression  in  Psalm  L  5,  *^  Gather  my  saints,  that  have  made  a 
covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice,"  seems  to  show  that  such  is  the  nature  of  true 
faith  in  Christ,  that  believers  do  therein,  by  the  sincere,  full  act  of  their  minds 
and  hearty,  appoint  Christ  to  be  their  sacrifice ;  as  such,  bring  him  an  offerinp^ 
to  God ;  i.  e.,  they  entirely  concur  with  what  was  done  in  his  offering  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  sinners,  as  a  real  sacrifice  sufficient  and  proper  for  them,  trusting  in 
this  sacrifice.  Faith  is  the  believer's  coming  to  God,  and  giving  himself  up  to 
God,  hoping  for  acceptance  by  this  sacrifice,  and  taking  God  for  his  God,  hop- 
ing for  an  interest  in  him  as  such  by  this  sacrifice,  that  so  God  may  be  his  God, 
and  he  one  of  his  people. 

^  77.  It  does  not  seem  congruous,  and  in  itself  it  is  not  proper  for  God  quite 
to  pass  over  sin,  rebellion  and  treachery,  and  receive  the  offenaer  into  his  entire 
favor,  either  without  a  repentance  and  soirow,  and  detestation  of  his  fault,  ade- 
quate to  the  aggravation  of  it  (which  can  never  be),  or,  if  there  be  anothei  that 
appears  in  his  stead,  and  •has  done  and  suffered  so  much  as  fully  to  satisfy  and 
pay  the  debt,  it  will  not  be  proper  to  forgive  him,  whatever  is  done  for  him  by 
his  representative  for  his  expiation,  unless  there  be  an'  accepting  of  it  by  the 
offender  for  that  end,  a  ^ense  of  its  being  adequate  to  the  offence,  and  an  apply- 
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mg  of  the  mind  to  him,  and  a  recumbence  upon  him  for  satisfaction.    This  now 
seems  to  me  evident  from  the  very  light  of  nature. 

§  78.  Justifying  faith  is  more  properly  called  faith  than  acceptance,  because 
the  things  received  are  spiritual  and  unseen,  and  becaxise  they  are  received  as 
future,  and  entirely  the  free  gift  of  God. 

§  79.  Even  the  being  of  a  God  can  be  made  most  rationally  and  demonstra- 
tively evident,  by  divine  revelation,  and  by  gracious  spiritual  illummation ;  after 
the  same  manneV  as  we  have  shown  the  Christian  relirion,  the  superstructure 
built  upon  that  foundation,  is  evident.  Suppose  all  3ie  world  had  otherwise 
been  ignorant  of  the  being  of  a  God  before,  yet  they  might  know  it,  because 
God  has  revealed  himself;  he  has  shown  himself;  he  has  said  a  great  deal  to 
us,  and  conversed  much  with  us.  And  this  is  every  whit  as  rational  a  way  of 
being  convinced  of  the  being  of  God,  as  it  is  of  being  convinced  of  the  being  of 
a  man  who  comes  from  an  unknown  region,  and  shows  himself  to  us,  and  con- 
verses with  us  for  a  long  time.  We  have  no  other  reason  to  be  convinced  of  his 
being,  than  only  that  we  see  a  long  series  of  external  concordant  signs  of  an 
understanding,  will  and  design,  and  various  affections.  The  same  way  God 
'  makes  known  himself  to  us  in  his  word.  And  if  we  have  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  revelation  made,  of  the  things  revealed,  and  of  the 
various  relations  and  respects  of  the  various  parts,  their  narmonies,  congruities, 
and  mutual  concordances,  there  appear  piost  mdubitable  signs  and  expressions 
of  a  veiy  high  and  transcendent  understanding,  together  with  a  great  and  mighty 
design,  an  exceeding  wisdom,  or  most  magnificent  power  and  authority,  a  mar- 
vellous purity,  holiness  and  goodness.  So  that  if  we  never  knew  there  was 
any  such  being  before,  yet  we  might  be  certain  that  this  must  be  such  a  one. 

§  80.  One  that  is  well  acquamted  with  the  gospel,  and  sees  the  beauties,  the 
harmonies,  the  majesty,  the  power,  and  the  glorious  wisdom  of  it  and  the  like, 
may,  only  by  viewing  it,  be  as  certain  that  it  is  no  human  work,  as  a  man  that 
is  well  acquainted  with  mankind  and  their  works,  may,  by  contemplating  the 
sun,  know  it  is  not  a  human  work;  or,  when  he  goes  upon  an  island,  and  sees 
the  various  trees,  and  the  manner  of  their  growing,  and  blossoming,  and  bearing 
fruit,  may  know  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  man. 

§  81.  Faith  is  very  often  in  the  Scripture  called  trusty  especially  in  the  Old 
Testament  Now,  trusting  is  something  more  than  mere  believing.  Believing 
is  the  assent  to  any  truth  testified ;  trusting,  always  respects  trum  that  nearly 
concerns  ourselves,  in  regard  of  some  benefit  of  our  own  that  it  reveals  to  us, 
and  some  benefit  that  the  revealer  is  the  author  of.  It  is  the  acquiescence  of 
the  mind  in  a  beUef  of  any  person,  that  by  his  word  reveals  or  represents  him- 
self to  us  as' the  author  of  some  good  that  concerns  us.  If  the  benefit  be  a  de- 
liverance or  preservation  from  misery,  it  is  a  being  easy  in  a  bdief  that  he  will 
do  it.  So,  if  we  say,  a  may  trusts  in  a  castle  to  save  him  from  his  enemies,  we 
mean,  his  mind  is  easy,  and  rests  in  a  persuasion  that  it  will  keep  him  safe.  If 
the  benefit  be  the  bestowment  of  happiness,  it  is  the  mind's  acquiescing  in  it, 
that  he  will  accomplish  it;  that  is,  he  is  persuaded  he  will  do  it ;  he  has  such  a 
persuasion,  that  he  rdoices  in  confidence  of  it. 

Thus,  if  a  man  has  promised  a  child  to  make  him  his  heir,  if  we  say  he 
.trusts  in  him  to  make  him  his  heir,  we  mean  he  has  such  a  belief  of  what  he 
pronfiises,  that  his  mind  acquiesces  and  rejoices  in  it,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
doubts  and  questions  whedier  he  will  perform  it.  Thei^e  things  all  the  world 
means  by  trust  The  first  fruit  of  trust  is  being  willnig  to  do  and  undergo  in 
the  expectation  of  some  thing.  He  that  does  not  expect  the  benefit,  so  much  as 
to  make  him  ready  to  do  or  undergo,  dares  not  trust  it :  he  dares  not  run  the 
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venture  of  it.  Therefore,  they  may  be  said  to  trust  in  Christ,  and  they  only,  that 
are  ready  to  do  and  undergo  all  that  he  desires,  in  expectation  of  his  redemp- 
tion. And  the  faith  of  those  that  dare  not  do  so,  is  unsound.  Therefore,  such 
trials  are  called  the  trials  of  faith. 

But  this  is  to  be  considered,  that  Christ  does  not  promise  that  he  will  be  the 
author  of  our  redemption,  but  upon  condition ;  and  we  have  not  performed  that 
condition,  until  we  have  believed.  Therefore,  we  have  no  grounds,  until  we 
have  once  believed,  to  acquiesce  in  it  that  Christ  will  save  us.  •  Therefore,  the 
first  act  of  faith  is  no  more  than  this,  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  him  in 
what  he  does  declare  absolutely.  It  is  the  soul's  resting  in  him,  and  adhering 
to  him,  so  far  as  his  word  does  reveal  him  to  all  as  a  Saviour  for  sinners,  as  one 
that  has  wrought  out  redemption,  as  a  sufficient  Saviour,  as  a  Saviour  suited  to 
their  case,  as  a  willing  Saviour,  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  salvation,  &c.,  so 
as  to  be  encouraged  heartily  to  seek  salvation  of  him,  to  come  to  him,  to  love, 
desire,  and  thirst  after  him  as  a  Saviour,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  him.  This  is  the 
very  same  tiling  in  substance,  as  that  trust  we  spoke  of  before,  and  is  the  very 
essence  of  it.  This  is  all  the  difference,  that  it  was  attended  with  this  additional 
belief,  viz.,  that  the  subject  had  performed  the  condition,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  essence  of  faith.  That  definition  which  we  gave  of  trust  before,  holds, 
viz.,  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  the  word  of  any  person  who  reveals  him- 
self to  us  as  the  author  of  some  good  that  nearly  concerns  us.  Trusting  is  not 
only  believing  that  a  person  will  accomplish  the  good  he  promises :  the  thing 
that  he  promises  may  be  very  good,  and  the  person  promising  or  offering  may 
be  believed,  and  yet  not  properly  trusted  in;  for  the  person  to  whom  the  offer 
is  made,  may  not  be  sensible  that  the  thing  is  good,  and  he  may  not  desire  it. 
If  he  offers  to  deliver  him  from  something  Uiat  is  his  misery,  perhaps  he  is  not 
sensible  that  it  is  misery ;  or,  he  may  offer  to  bestow  that  which  is  his  happiness, 
but  he  may  not  be  sensible  that  it  is  happiness.  If  so,  though  he  believes  him, 
he  does  not  properly  trust  in  him  for  it ;  for  he  does  not  seek  or  desire  what. he 
offers ;  and  tiiere  can  be  no  adherence  or  acquiescence  of  mind.  If  a  man  offers 
another  to  rescue  him  from  captivity,  and  carry  him  to  his  own  country ;  if  the 
latter  believes  the  former  will  do  it,  and  yet  does  not  desire  it,  he  cannot  be 
said  to  trust  in  him  for  it  And  if  the  thing  be  accounted  good,  and  be  be- 
lieved, yet  if  the  person  to  whom  it  is  offered,  does  not  like  tne  person  that  does 
it,  or  the  way  of  accomplishment  of  it,  there  cannot  be  an  entire  trust,  because 
there  is  not  a  full  adherence  and  acquiescence  of  mind. 

§  82.  There  are  these  two  ways  in  which  the  mind  may  be  said  to  be  sen- 
sible that  any  thing-is  good  or  excellent :  1.  When  the  mind  judges  that  any 
thing  is  such  as,  by  the  agreement  of  mankind,  is  called  good  or  excellent,  viz., 
that  wluch  is  most  to  general  advantage,  and  that  between  which  and  reward 
thCTe  is  a  suitableness ;  or  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God.  It  is  a 
being  merely  convinced  in  judgment,  that  a  thing  is  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  good,  as  the  word  is  generally  applied.  2.  The  mind  is  sensible 
of  good  in  another  sense,  when  it  is  so  sensible  of  the  beauty  and  amiablenefs 
of  me  thing,  that  it  is  sensible  of  pleasure  and  delight  in  the  presence  of  the  idea 
of  it  This  kind  of  sensibleness  of  good,  carries  in  it  an  act  of  the  will,  or  in- 
clination or  spirit  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  understanding. 

§  83.  The  conditions  of  justification  are,  repentance  and  faith ;  and  the  free- 
dom of  grace  appears  in  the  forgiving  of  sin  upon  repentance,  or  only  for  our 
being  willing  to  part  with  it,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  bestowment  of  eter- 
nal lifi,  only  for  accepting  of  it  For  to  make  us  an  dffer  of  freedom  from  a 
thinq,  only  for  Quitting  of  it,  is  equivalent  to  the  offerbg  the  .possession  of  a 
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thing  foi  the  receiving  of  it  God  makes  us  this  offer,  that  if  we  wilt  in  our 
hearts  quit  sin,  we  shall  be  freed  from  it,  and  all  the  6vil  that  belongs  to  it,  and 
flows  from  it ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  offering  us  freedom  only  for  ac- 
cepting it.  Accepting,  in  this  case,  is  quitting  and  parting  with,  in  our  wills 
and  inclination.  So  that  repentance  is  imphed  in  faith  ;  it  is  a  part  of  our 
willing  reception  of  the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  though  faith  with  respect 
to  sin,  implies  something  more  in  it,  viz.,  a  respect  to  Christ,  as  him  by  whom 
we  have  deliverance.     Thus  by  faith  we  destroy  sin.  Gal.  ii.  18. 

4  84.  As  to  that  question,  Whether  closing  with  Christ-  in  his  kingly  office 
be  of  the  essence  of  justifying  faith  ?  I  would  say :  1.  That  accepting  Christ 
in  his  kmgly  office,  is  doubtless  the  proper  condition  of  having  an  interest  in 
Christ's  kmgly  office,  and  so  the  condition  of  that  salvation  which  he  bestows 
in  the  execution  of  that  office ;  as  much  as  accepting  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
is  the  proper  condition  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Christ,  in  his  kingly  office,  be- 
stows salvation ;  and  therefore,  accepting  him  in  his  kingly  office,  by  a  dispo- 
sition to  sell  all  and  suffer  all  in  duty  to  Christ,  and  giving  proper  respect  and 
honor  to  him,  is  the  proper  condition  of  salvation.  This  is  manifest  by  Heb.  v. 
9,  "  And  being  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
them  that  obey  him ;"  and  by  Rom.  x.  10,  "  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation." 
The  apostle  speaks  of  such  a  confessing  of  Christ,  or  outward  and  open  testify- 
ing our  respect  to  him,  and  adhering  to  our  duty  to  him,  as  exposed  to  suffering, 
reproach  and  persecution.  And  that  such  a  disposition  and  practice  is  of  the 
essence  of  saving  faith,  is  manifest  by  John  xii.  42, 43 : ''  Nevertheless,  among 
the  chief  nders  also,  many  believed  on  him;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they 
did  not  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue :  for  they 
loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  Gcd ;" — compared  with  John 
V.  44, "  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not 
the  honor  that  cometh  from  God  only  ?" 

2.  Accepting  Christ  as  a  priest  and  king,  cannot  be  separated.  They  not 
only  cannot  be  separated,  or  be  asunder  in  their  subject,  but  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  separate  things  in  their  natures ;  for  they  are  implied  one  in  ano- 
ther. Accepting  Christ  as  a  king,  is  implied  in  accepting  him  as  a  priest :  for, 
as  a  priest,  he  procures  a  title  to  the  benefits  of  his  kingly  office ;  and  there- 
fore, to  accept  him  as  a  priest,  implies  an  accepting  him  in  his  kingly  office : 
for  we  cannot  accept  the  purchase  of  his  priesthood,  but  by  accepting  the  bene- 
fits purchased.  If  faith  is  supposed  to  contain  no  more  immediately,  than  only 
an  accepting  of  Christ  as  a  Mediator  for  our  justification  ;  jet  that  justification 
impUes  a  giving  a  title  to  the  benefits  of  his  kingly  office,  viz.,  salvation  from 
sin,  and  conformity  to  his  nature  and  will,  and  actual  salvation  by  actual  deli- 
verance from  our  enemies,  and  the  bestowment  of  glory. 

§  85.  Faith  divine,  is  a  spiritual  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  things  of  reli- 
gion. Some  have  objected  against  a  spiritual  sight  of  divine  things  in  their 
glorious,  excellent  and  divme  form,  as  being  the  foundation  of  a  conviction  of 
tne  truth  or  real  existence  of  them ;  because,  say  they,  the  existence  of  things 
is  in  the  order  of  nature  before  forms  or  qualities  of  them  as  excellent  or  odious; 
and  so  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  must  go  before  the  sight  of  their  form 
or  quality ;  they  must  be  known  to  be,  before  they  are  seen  to  be  excellent. 
I  answer,  it  i9  true,  things  must  be  known  to  be,  before  they  are  known  to  be 
excellent,  if  by  this  proposition  it  be  understood,  that  things  must  be  known  to 
exist,  before  they  can  be  known  really  to  exist  excellent,  or  really  to  exist  with 
•uch  and  such  beauty.     And  all  the  force  of  the  objection  depends  on  such  a 
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meaning  of  this  assertion.  But  if  thereby  be  intended,- that  a  thing  must  be 
known  to  have  a  real  existence  before  the  person  has  a  clear  understanding, 
idea  or  apprehension  of  the  thing  proposed  or  objected  to  his  view,  as  it  is  in  its 
qualities  either  odious  or  beautiiul,  then  the  assertion  is  not  true ;  for  his  having 
a  clear  idea  of  something  proposed  to  his  understanding  or  view,  as  very  beau- 
tiful or  very  odious,  as  is  proposed,  does  not  suppose  its  reality ;  that  is,  it  does 
not  presuppose  it,  though  its  real  existence  may  perhaps  follow  from  it.  But  in 
our  way  of  understanding  things  in  general  of  all  kinds,  w*e  first  have  some  under- 
standing or  view  of  the  thing  in  its  qualities,  before  we  know  its  existence. 
Thus  it  is  in  things  that  we  know  by  Our  external  senses,  by  our  bodily 
sight  for  instance.  We  first  see  them,  or  have  a  clear  idea  of  them  by  sight, 
bdbre  we  know  their  existence  by  our  sight.  We  first  see  the  sun,  and  have  a 
strong,  lively  and  clear  idea  of  it  in  its  qualities,  its  shape,  its  brightness,  &c., 
before  we  know  there  actually  exists  such  a  body. 

§  86.  Faith  in  Christ  is  the  condition  of  salvation.  It  is  observable,  that  as 
trusting  in  God,  hoping  in  him,  waiting  for  him,  &c.,  are  abundantly  inasted  on 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  main  condition  of  God's  favor,  protection,  deliver- 
ance and  salvation,  in  the  book  of  Psalms  and  elsewhere ;  so,  in  most  of  those 
places  where  these  graces  of  trust  and  hope  are  so  insisted  upon,  the  subjects  of 
them  are  represented  as  being  in  a  state  of  trial,  trouble,  difficulty,  danger,  op- 
position and  oppression  of  enemies,  and  the  like.  And  the  clearer  revelation, 
and  more  abundant  light  of  the  New  Testament,  bring  into  clearer  view  th€ 
state  that  all  mankind  are  in  with  regard  to  those  things  that  are  invisible,  the 
invisible  God,  an  invisible  world,  and  invisible  enemies,  and  so  show  men's  lost, 
miserable,  captivated,  dangerous  and  helpless  state,  and  reveal  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God,  and  his  glorious  all-sufficiency  to  such  wretched,  helpless  creatures,  and 
also  exhibit  Christ  in  the  character  of  the  Saviour  of  the  miserable,  the  ^at 
Redeemer  of  captives,  &c.  Hence  faith,  trust  and  hope,  are  most  fitly  insisted 
on  as  the  duty  and  qualification  peculiarly  proper  for  ail  mankind,  and  the  vir- 
tue proper  to  be  exercised  in  their  circumstances  towards  God  and  Christ,  as 
th^  reveal  themselves  in  the  gospel,  as  belonging  to  them  in  their  character 
and  relation  to  us,  and  concern  with  us,  in  which  Uiey  are  there  exhibited ;  and 
as  the  grand  condition  of  our  salvation,  or  our  receiving  those  benefits,  which 
we,  as  anAil,  miserable  and  helpless  creatures,  need  from  them,  and  which 
Christ,  as  a  Redeemer,  appears  ready  to  bestow. 

§  87.  Dr.  Manton  reconciles  the  Apostle  James  and  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
following  manner,  in  his  6th  volume  of  Sermons,  p.  374 :  '^  Justification  hath 
respect  to  some  accusation  :  now,  as  there  is  a  twofold  law,  there  is  a  twofold  ac- 
cusation and  justification  ;  the  law  of  works,  and  the  law  of  grace.  Now  when 
we  are  accused  as  breakers  of  the  law  of  works,  that  is,  as  sinners  obnoxious 
to  the  wrath  of  God,  we  plead  Christ's  satisfaction  as  our  righteousness,  no 
works  of  our  own.  But  ^hen  we  are  accused  as  nonperformers  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  covenant  of  erace,  as  being  neglecters  and  rejecters  of  Christ  the 
Mediator,  we  are  lustified  by  producing  our  faith  or  sincere  obedience ;  so  that 
our  righteousness  by  the  new  covenant  is  subordinate  to  our  universal  righteous- 
ness, with  respect  to  the  great  law  of  God ;  and  that  we  have  only  by  Christ. 
If  we  are  charged  that  we  have  broken  the  first  covenant,  the  covenant  of 
works,  we  allege  Christ's  satisfaction  and  merit  If  charged  not  to  have  per- 
formed the  conditions  of  the  law  of  grace,  we  answer  it  by  producing  our  faith, 
repentance  and  new  obedience,  and  so  show  it  to  be  a  false  charge.  Our  first 
and  supreme  righteousness  consists  in  the.  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  our  acceptance 
in  the  beloved,  and  our  right  to  impunity  and  glory.  Our  second  and  subordbate 
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righteousness,  in  having  the  true  condition  of  pardon  and  life.  In  the  first  sense, 
Christ's  righteousness  alone  is  our  justification  and  righteousness.  Faith  and 
repentance,  or  new  obedience,  ia  not  the  least  pait  of  it  But,  in  the  second, 
believing,  repenting,  and  obeymg,  is  our  righteousness  in  their  several  respec- 
tive ways,  viz.,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  may  be  ours,  and  continue  ours." 
See  also  Dr.  Manton  en  James j  p.  310,  311,  312,  and  p.  331,  &c 

Faith  is  connected  with  obedience.  The  very  acceptance  of  Christ  in  his 
priestly  office,  making  atonement  for  sin  by  his  blood,  and  fulfilling  the  law  of 
God  by  his  perfect  obedience  unto  death ;  and  so  the  very  approbation  of  the 
attribute  of  God,  as  it  is  there  exhibited,  an  infinitely  holy  meTty :  I  say,  merely 
the  soul's  acceptance  and  approbation  of  these  things,  do  thoroughly  secure  ho- 
liness of  heart  and  life  in  the  redeemed  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  will  secure  their 
conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  though,  by  this  very  mercy,  and  this  very  Saviour, 
they  are  set  at  liberty  from  the  law,  and  are  no  longer  under  the  law,  as  a  law 
with  its  sanctions  immediately  taking  hold  of  them,  and  binding  them  by  its 
sanctions  or  threatenings,  connect'mg  and  binding  together  its  fulfilment  and  life, 
and  its  violation  and  death.  Our  hearts  approving  of  that  holy  mercy  of  GocI 
that  appears  in  his  showing  mercy  to  sinners,  in  a  way  of  perfectly  satisfying 
the  law,  suSerinj?  all  the  penalty  of  it,  and  of  perfectly  fulfilling  and  answering 
the  precepts  of  it,  implies  a  heart  fully  approving  the  law  itself,  as  most 
worthy  to  be  fulfilled  and  satisfied,  approving  the  authority  that  established  the 
law,  and  so  its  infinite  worthiness  of  being  obeyed;  in  that  we  approve  of  it, 
that  so^reat  a  persron  should  submit  to  that  authority,  and  do  honor  to  it,  by 
becoming  a  servant  to  obey  God,  and  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  for  the  contempt  done 
his  authority,  and  that  we  approve  the  holy  law  itself  as  worthy  of  such  great 
honor  to  be  done  it  It  implies  a  heart  entirely  detesting  sin,  and  in  some  sort, 
sensible  of  the  infinite  detestableness  of  it,  that  we  approve  of  God^s  making 
such  a  manifestation  of  his  detestation  of  it,  and  approve  of  the  declared  fitness 
.  and  necessity  of  its  being  punished  with  so  great  a  punishment  as  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  Our  accepting  such  sufferings  as  an  atonement  for  our  sin,  implies 
a  heart  fully  repenting  of  and  renouncing  sin ;  for  it  implies  not  only  a  conviction 
that  we  deserve  so  great  a  punishment,  and  not  only  a  mere  conviction  of  con- 
science, but  an  approbation  of  heart  of  the  connection  of  such  sin  with  such 
punishment,  which  implies  a  hatred  of  the  sin  punished  ;  and  the  heart's  entire 
approbation  of  such  methods  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  obedience  of  the  law,  by  so 
great  a  person,  and  by  his  doing  so  great  things,  and  denying  himself  so  much, 
implies  a  very  high  approbation  of  tibis  law,  and  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver. 
Therefore  this  acceptance  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  by  his  obedience  and  atone- 
ment, and  an  acceptance  of  God's  holy  mercy,  forgiving  sin,  and  giving  life  in 
this  way,  does  well  secure  universal  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  as  a  law  of 
liberty,  and  with  a  free  and  ingenuous  spirit,  by  the  obedience  of  children,  and  not 
of  slaves.  Thus,  the  faith  that  justifies  the  sinner,  destroys  sm;  and  the  heart 
is  purified  by  faith.  So  far  as  this  evangelical  spirit  prevails,  so  far  fear,  or  a 
le^al  spirit  will  be  needless  to  restrain  ^om  sin,  and  so  far  will  such  a  legal 
spirit  cease  and  be  driven  away. 

CorolL  What  has  been  observed,  is  a  confirmation  that  this  is  the  true  na- 
ture of  justifying  faith,  and  that  the  essence  of  it  lies  very  much  in  the  approbation 
and  acceptance  of  the  heart 

§  88.  1  John  V.  1,  2,  3, 4, 6, "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
IS  born  of  God  ;  and  every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that 
is  .begotten  of  him.  By  this  we  know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when 
we  love  God,  and  keep  his  commandments.    For  this  is  the  love  of  God,  that 
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we  keep  his  commandments :  and  his  commandments  are  not  grievous.  Fot 
whatsoever  is  born  of  God,  overcometh  the  world :  and  this  is  me  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  It  is  a  doctrine  taught  in  this  text,  that 
saving  faith  differs  from  all  common  faith  in  its  nature,  kind  and  essence.  This 
doctrme  is  inferred  from  the  text,  thus :  it  is  said,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God ;"  by  which  it  is  manifest,  that  there  was 
some  great  virtue  that  the  apostles  and  Christians  in  those  days  used  to  call  by 
the  name  of  faith  or  believmg,  believing  that  Jesus  is  Christ,  and  the  like ; 
which  was  a  thing  very  peculiar  and  distinguishing,  and  belonging  only  to  those 
that  were  bom  of  God.  Thereby  cannot  be  meant,  therefore,  only  a  mere  assent 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  because  that  is  common  to  saints  and  sinners,  as 
is  very  evident.  The  Apostle  James  plainly  teaches  in  chapter  ii.  that  this  faith 
may  be  in  those  that  are  not  in  a  state  of  salvation.  And  we  read  in  the  Evan- 
^ehsts,  of  many  that  in  this  sense  believe,  to  whom  Christ  did  not  commit  himself, 
because  he  knew  what  was  in  them  :  John  ii.  at  the  latter  end,  and  many  other 
places.  When  it  is  said,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom 
of  God ;"  thereby  cannot  be  meant,  whosoever  has  such  an  assent  as  is  perfect, 
so  as  to  exclude  all  remaining  unbelief ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  faith  of  good 
men  does  not  do  this.  Thus  a  true  believer  said,  Mark  ix.  24,  ^'  Lord,  I  believe ; 
help  thou  mine  unbelief;"  and  Christ  is  often  reproving  his  true  disciples,  that 
they  have  so  little  faith.  He  often  says  to  them,  "  0  ye  of  little  faith ;"  and 
speaks  sometimes  as  if  their  faith  were  less  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Nor 
can  the  apostle,  when  he  says,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
is  born  of  Grod,"  mean,  that  whosoever  has  a  predominant  assent,  or  an  assent 
that  prevails  above  his  dissent,  or  whose  judgment  preponderates  that  way,  and 
has  more  weight  in  that  scale  than  the  other ;  because  i't  is  plain  that  it  is  not 
tme  that  every  one  that  believes  in  this  sense,  is  born  of  God.  Many  natural, 
imr^enerate  men,  have  such  a  preponderating  judgment  of  the  tmth  of  the 
doctrmes  of  the  gospel ;  without  it,  there  is  no  belief  of  it  at  all.  For  believing, 
in  the  lowest  sense,  implies  a  preponderating  judgment ;  but  it  is  evident,  as  just 
now  was  observed,  that  many  natural  men  do  believe :  they  do  judge  that  the 
doctrine  is  tme,  as  the  devils  do. 

And  again,  when  the  apostle  says,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  is  bom  of  God  ;"  all  that  he  intends,  cannot  be  only,  that  whosoever  is 
come  to  a  certain  particular  intermediate  degree  of  assent,  between  the  lowest 
degree  of  preponderating  assent  and  a  perfect  assent,  excluding  all  remains  of 
unbelief;  he  cannot  mean  any  certain  particular  intermediate  degree  of  assent, 
still  meaning  nothing  but  mere  assent  by  believing.  For  he  does  not  say,  be 
that  believes  or  assents  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  to  such  a  certaui  degree,  is  bom 
of  God ;  but  whosoever  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God  ;  by 
which  must  be  understood,  that  whosoever  at  all  performs  that  act  which  the 
apostle  calls  by  that  name,  or  whosoever  has  any  thing  at  all  of  that  kind  of 
virtue  which  the  apostle  calls  believing,  is  born  of  God  ;  and  that  he  that  is  not 
bom  of  God,  has  not  that  virtue  that  hcf  meant,  but  is  wholly  without  it.  And 
besides,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  by  this  believing,  which  the 
apostle  there  and  elsewhere  lays  down  as  such  a  grand  note  of  distinction  be- 
tween those  that  are  bom  of  God,  and  those  that  are  not,  is  meant  only  a  certain 
degree  of  assent,  which  such  have,  that  differs  less  from  what  those  may  have, 
that  are  not  born  of  God,  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety  and  nine  from  a  thou- 
sand ;  yea,  that  differs  from  it  an  infinitely  little.  For  this  is  the  case,  if  the 
difference  be  only  gradual,  and  it  be  only  a  certain  degree  of  faith  that  is  the 
mark  of  being  born  of  God.    If  this  was  the  apostle's  meaning,  he  would  use 
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words  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the  use  of  language,  as  he  would  call 
things  infinitely  nearly  alike  by  such  distant  and  contrary  names ;  and  would 
represent  the  subjects  in  whom  they  are,  as  of  such  different  and  contrary  char- 
acters, calling  one  believer,  and  the  other  unbeliever,  one  the  children  of  God, 
and  those  that  are  born  of  God,  and  the  other  the  children  of  the  devil,  as  this 
apostle  calls  all  that  are  not  born  of  God,  in  this  epistle  (see  chapter  iii.  9,  10), 
and  would  represent  one  as  setting  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true,  and  the  other  as 
making  bim  a  liar,  as  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  context.  And  besides,  if  this 
were  the  case,  if  believers  in  this  sense  only,  with  such  an  infinitely  small,  grad- 
ual difference,  was  all  that  he  meant,  it  would  be  no  such  notable  distinction 
between  those  that  are  bom  of  God  and  those  that  are  not,  as  the  apostle  repre- 
sents, and  as  this  apostle,  and  other  apostles,  do  everywhere  signify.  Nay,  it 
would  not  be  fit  to  be  used  as  a  sign  or  characteristic  for  men  to  distinguish 
themselves  by ;  for  such  minute,  gradual  differences,  which  in  this  case  would 
be  alone  certainly  distinguishing,  are  altogether  Undiscernible,  or  at  least  with 
great  difficulty  determined ;  therefore,  are  not  fit  to  be  given  as  distinguishiujg 
notes  of  the  Christian  character.  If  words  are  everywhere  used  after  this 
manner  in  the  Bible,  and,  by  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  word  is  generally  used  there, 
is  meant  only  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  and  that  not  merely  a  predominant 
assent,  nor  yet  a  perfect  assent,  excluding  all  remaining  imbelief,  but  only  a 
certain  degree  of  assent  between  these  two,  rising  up  just  to  such  a  precise 
height,  so  that  he  that  has  this  shall  everywhere  be  called  a  believer ;  and  he 
whose  assent,,  though  it  predominates  also,  and  rises  up  as  high  as  the  other  ^ 
within  an  infinitely  little,  shall  be  called  an  unbeliever,  one  that  wickedly  makes 
God  a  liar,  &c.,  this  is  in  effect  to  use  words  without  any  determinate  meaning 
at  all,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  any  meaning  proportioned  to  our  understand- 
ings ;  therefore,  there  is  undoubtedly  some  great  and  notable  difference  between 
the  faith  of  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  that  of  those  who  are  not : 
insomuch  that,  without  that  very  faith,  according  to  the  common  use.of  language 
in  these  days,  those  who  were  not  in  a  state  of  salvation,  may  be  said  not  to  l^- 
lieve  at  all.  And  besides,  that  virtue  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  as-  such  a 
great  and  distinguishing  note  of  a  child  of  God,  he  plainly  speaks  of  as  a  su- 
pernatural thing,  as  something  not  in  natural  men,  and  given  only  in  regeneration 
or  being  born  of  God,  which  is  the  great  change  of  men  from  that  which  is 
natural  to  that  which  is  supernatural.  Men  may  have  what  is  natural,  by  their 
being  born,  born  in  a  natural  way ;  but  they  have  what  is  supernatural,  by  be- 
ing bom  again,  and  born  of  God.  But,  says  the  apostle,  "  Whosoever  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God.''  The  same  faith  is  plainly  spoken  ot 
as  a  supernatural  thing  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  verse  15  :  "  Whosoeve^  shall 
confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God." 

But  common  faith  is  not  a  supernatural  thing,  any  more  than  a  belief  of  any 
history.  It  is  obtained  by  the  same  means.  If  one  be  natural,  and  the  other 
supernatural,  then  undoubtedly  the  difference  is  not  only  such  a  gradual  differ- 
ence, differing  but  an  infinitely  little.  If  all  lies  in  the  degree  of  assent,  let  us 
suppose  that  a  thousand  degrees  of  assent  be  required  to  salvation,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  kind  in  the  faith  of  others ;  how  unreasonable  is  it  to 
say,  that  when  a  man  can  naturally  raise  his  assent  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  degrees,  yet  he  cannot  reach  the  other  degree,  by  any  improvement,  but 
there  must  be  a  new  birth  in  order  to  the  <ither  degree  f  And  as  it  is  thus  evi- 
dent, that  the  faith  or  believing  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,which  the  apostle  speaks 
of  in  the  text,  is  some  virtue  intended  by  the  apostle,  differing  not  only  in  degree, 
but  in  nature  and  kind,  from  any  faith  that  unregenerate  men  have ;  so  I  would 
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observe,  that  it  is  evident  that  this  special  faith,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  that 
so  differs  from  common  faith,  is  not  only  a  faith  that  some  Christians  only  have 
obtained,  but  that  all  have  it  that  are  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  because  the  same 
faith  is  often  spoken  of  as  that  which  first  brings  men  into  a  state  of  salvation, 
and  not  merely  as  that  which  Christians  attain  to  afterwards,  after  they  have 
performed  the  condition  of  salvation. 

How  often  are  we  taught,  that  it  is  by  faith  in  Christ  we  are  justified ;  and 
that  he  that  believes  not,  is  in  a  state  of  condemnation ;  and  that  it  is  by  this, 
men  pass  from  a  state  of  condemnation  to  a  state  of  salvation.  C<Hnpare  John  v. 
21 :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  words,  and  believelh  on 
him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation, 
but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life  ;^'  with  chapter  iii.  18,  "  He  that  believeth 
on  him  is  not  condemned ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned  already,  be- 
cause he  hath  not  brfieved  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.''  And 
this  faith  that  thus  brings  into  a  state  of  life,  is  expressed  in  the  same  words  as 
it  is  in  the  text^  in  John  xx.  31 :  "  But  these  things  are  written,^  that  ye  might 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believine,  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name."  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  faith  Spoken  of  in  the 
text,  is  the  faith  that  all  men  have  that  are  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  the  faith 
by  which  they  first  come  into  salvation,  and  that  it  is  a  faith  especially  differing 
in  nature  and  kind  from  all  common  faith. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  discourse,  I  shall,  1.  Bring  some  further 
arguments  to  prove,  that  saving  faith  differs  from  common  faith  in  nature  ami 
essence.  2.  Show  wherein  the  essential  difference  lies^  confirming  the  same 
from  the  Scriptures,  which  will  further  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

First.  I  am  to  bring  some  further  arguments  to  prove  the  doctrine :  and 
here  I  would  observe,  that  there  is  some  kind  of  difference  or  other,  is  most 
apparent  from  the  vast  distinction  made  in  Scripture,  insomuch,  that  those  who 
have  faith,  are  all  from  time  to  time  spoken  of  as  justified,  and  in  a  state  of  sal- 
vation, having  a  title  to  eternal  life,  &c.  Rom.  i.  16,  17,  "  The  gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  to  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."  And  chap.  iii.  22, 
'^  Even  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all, 
and  upon  all  Siat  believe  "  Rom.  x.  4,  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  right- 
eousness to  every  one  that  believeth."  Acts  xiii.  39,  "  And  by  him  all  that  believe 
are  justified."  In  these  and  other  places,  a  state  of  salvation  is  predicated  of 
every  one  that  believeth  or  hath  faith.  It  is  not*said  of  every  one  that  believ- 
eth and  walks  answerably,  or  of  every  one  that  believeth  and  takes  up  an  an 
swerable  resolution  to  obey ;  which  would  be  to  limit  the  proposition,  and  make 
an  exception,  and  be  as  much  as  to  say,  not  every  one  that  is  a  believer,  but  to 
such  believers  only  as  not  only  believe,  but  obey.  But.  this  does  not  consist 
with  these  univereal  expressions :  "  The  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth."  "  The  righteousness  of  God  is  unto.all,  and  upon 
all  them  that  believe."  '*  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  ever} 
one  that  believeth."  And  by  the  supposition,  they  that  have  not  saving  faith  are 
in  8  ?tate  of  damnation  ;  as  it  is  also  expressly  said  in  Scripture,  ^  He  that  be- 
lieveth not  shall  be  damned,"  and  the  like.  So  that  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  virtue  that  the  Scripture  calls  by  the  n^anefaiih, 
and  speaks  of  as  saving  faith,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  and  all  that  is  or  can  be  in 
others.  But  here  I  womd  observe  particularly :  the  difference  must  either  be  only 
m  the  legree  of  faith,  and  in  the  effects  of  it  or  it,  is  the  nature  of  the  faith  itself. 
And  I  would, 

^  Show  that  it  is  not  merely  a  difference  in  degree. 
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1*  There  are  other  Scriptures  besides  the  text^  that  speak  of  saving  faith 
as  a  supernatural  thing.    Matt.  xvi.  15,  16,  17,  '^  He  saith  unto  them,  But 
whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said.  Thou  art  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.     And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Baijona ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  This  must  evidently  be  understood  of  a  super- 
natural way  of  coming  by  this  belief  or  faith ;  such  a  way  as  is  greatly  distin- 
guished from  instruction  or  judgment  in  other  matters,  such  as  the  M'ise  and 
prudent  in  temporal  things  had.     So  Luke  x.  21,  22, "  In  that  hour  Jesus  re* 
joiced  in  spirit,  and  said,  1  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  hast  hid  Uiese  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes :  even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.    No  man 
knoweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father ;  and  who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  So,  to  the  same  purpose  is  John  vL 
44j  45,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  tlie  Father,  which  hath  sent  me, 
draw  him :  and  I  Vill  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.     It  is  written  in  the  pro- 
phets. And  they  all  shall  be  taught  of  God :  eveiy  man  therefore  that  bath 
heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Fatner,  cometh  unto  me."     And  what  is  meant, 
is  not  merely  that  God  gives  it  in  his  providence ;  for  so  he  gives  the  know- 
ledge of  those  wise  and  prudent  men  mentioned  in  the  forecited  passage.     It  is 
said  that  he  gives  it  by  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit,  as  appears  by  1  Cor.  xii  2 : 
^*  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  the 
common  influences  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  natural  men,  or  men  that  are  unregen- 
erated  may  have,  are  not  meant,  as  appears  by  what  the  same  apostle  says  in 
the  same  epistle,  chap.  ii.  14 : ''  But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  ol 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  The  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  which  the  apostle  has  a  special  respect,  are  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified, 
as  appears  by  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  by  the  foregoing  chapter, 
which  he  says  is  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness. 
And  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  this  saving  faith  is  given,  is  not 
any  common  ^uence,  or  any  thing  like  it,  but  is  that  mfluence  by  which 'men 
are  God's  workmanship,  made  over  again,  or  made  new  creatures,  is  evident, 
by  Ephesians  ii.  8, 9, 10 :  ^^  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith ;  and  that 
not  of  yourselves :   it  is  the  gift  of  God :  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast     For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordamed  that  we  should  walk  in  them."    And  so,  it  is 
manifest  by  the  text,  that  this  influence  by  which  this  faith  is  given,  is  no  com- 
mon influence,  but  a  regenerating  influence,  1  John  v.  1 — 5 :  *'  Whosoever  be- 
lieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth 
him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him.     By  this  we  know  that 
we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments," 
&C.    It  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  work,  so  wrought  by  God,  as  remarkably  to 
show  his  power,  2  Thess.  i.  11 :  "  Wherefore  also,  we  pray  always  for  you,  that 
our  God  would  count  you  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  fulfil  all  the  good  plea- 
sure of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power."    And  that  which 
makes  the  argument  yet  more  dear  and  demonstrative  is,  that  it  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  saving  faith,  that  it  is  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God ;  Col.  ii.  12,  '^  You  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of 
the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."     Now,  would  this 
faith  be  any  distmguishing  character  of  the  true  Christian,  if  it  were  not  a  faith 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  others  may  have  1  And  besides,  it  is  evident^ 
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ly  suggested  in  the  words,  that  it  is  by  a  like  wonderful  operation  as  the  raising 
of  Christ  from  the  dead ;  especially  taken  with  the  following  verse.  The  wor£ 
taken  together  are  thus,  verses  12,  13  :  "  Buried  with  him  m  baptism,  wherem 
also  you  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead.  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins,  and  the  undr- 
cumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with  him,  having  forgiven 
you  all  trespasses."  Let  this  be  compared  with  Eph.  i.  18,  19 :  "  The  eyes  of 
your  understanding  being  enlightened ;  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of 
his  callmg,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  gloiy  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and 
what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us  ward  who  believe,  accord- 
ing to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power."  Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
such  distinctions  as  these  would  be  taught,  as  taking  place  betweeen  saving 
faith  and  common  faith,  if  there  were  no  essential  difference,  but  only  a  gradual 
difference,  and  they  approached  infinitely  near  to  each  other  ? 

2.  The  distinguishing  epithets  and  characters  ascribed  to  saving  faith  in 
Scripture,  are  such  as  denote  the  difference  to  be  in  nature  and  kind,  and  not 
in  degree  only.  One  distinguishing  epithet  is  precious^  2  Peter  L  1 :  "  Like  pre- 
cions  faith  with  us."  Now,  preciousness  is  what  signifies  more  properly  some- 
thing of  the  quality,  than  of  the  degree.  As  preciousness  in  gold  is  more  prop- 
erly a  designation  of  the  quality  of  that  kind  of  substance,  man  the  quantity 
And  therefore,  when  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire  to  see  whether  it  be  true  gold  or 
not,  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  substance  that  is  tried  by  the  fire,  but  the  pre- 
cious nature  of  the  substance.  So  it  is  when  faith  is  tried  to  see  whether  it  be 
a  saving  faith  or  not.  1  Peter  i.  7, "  That  the  trial  of  your  faith  being  much 
more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be 
found  unto  praise,  and  honor,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ."  K 
the  trial  was  not  of  the  nature  and  kind,  but  only  of  the  quantity  of  faith ;  how 
exceedingly  improper  would  be  the  comparison  between  the  trial  of  faith  and 
the  trial  of*^  gold  ?  Another  distinguishing  Scripture  note  of  saving  faith  is, 
that  it  is  the  faith  of  Abrahan.  Rom.  iv.  16,  "  Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  that  it 
might  be  by  grace ;  to  the  end  the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all  tlie  seed,  not  to 
that  only  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham, who  is  the  father  of  us  all."  Now,  the  faith  of  Abraham  cannot  be  faith 
of  that  degree  of  which  Abraham's  was  ;  for  undoubtedly  multitudes  are  in  a 
state  of'  saJvation,  that  have  not  that  eminency  of  faith.  Therefore,  nothing 
can  be  meant  by  the  faith  of  Abraham,  but  faith  of  the  same  nature  and  kina. 
Again,  another  distinguishing  Scripture  note  of  saving  faith  is,  that  it  is  faith 
unfeigned.  1  Tim.  i.  6,  "  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,  out  of 
a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  concience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned."  2  Tim.  i.  5, 
"  When  I  call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  m  thee,  which  dwelt 
first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice  \  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  thee  also."  Now  this  is  an  epithet  that  denotes  the  nature  of  a  thing, 
and  not  the  degree  of  it.  A  thing  may  be  unfeigned,  and  yet  be  but  to  a  small 
degree.  To  be  unfeigned,  is  to  be  really  a  thing  of  that  nature  and  kind  which 
it  pretends  to  be ;  and  not  a  false  appearance,  or  mere  resemblance  of  it. 
Again,  another  note  of  distinction  between  saving  faith  and  common  faith, 
plainly  implied  in  Scripture,  is,  that  it  differs  from  the  faith  of  devils.  It  is  im- 
plied m  James  ii.  18,  19  :  "  Yea,  a  man  may  say.  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have 
works  :  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  1  will  show  thee  my  faith 
by  my  works.  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God ;  thou  dost  well :  the 
devils  also  believe  and  tremble."  Here  it  is  first  implied,  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  saving  faith  and  common,  that  may  be  shown  by  works ;  a  differ- 
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«nce  in  the  cause,  that  may  he  shown  hy  the  effects ;  and  then  it  is  implied 
this  difilrence  lies  in  something, wherein  it -differs  from  the  faith  of  devils.; 
otherwise  there  is  no  force  in  the  apostle's  reasoning,  fiut  this  difference  can- 
not lie  in  the  degree  of  the  assent  of  the  understandm^ ;  for  the  devils  have  as 
high  a  degree  of  assent  as  the  real  Christian.  The  difference  then  must  lie  in 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  faith. 

3.  That  the  difference  between  common  faith  and  saving  faith  does  not  lie 
in  the  degree  only,  but  in  the  nature  and  essence  of  it,  appears  by  this ;  that 
those  who  are  in  a  state  of  damnation  are  spoken  of  as  being  wholly  destitute 
of  it,  as  wholly  without  that  sort  of  faith  that  the  saints  have.  They  are  spoken 
of  as  those  tliat  believe  not,  and  having  the.  gospel  hid  from  them,  being  blmd 
with  regard  to  this  light ;  as  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  4 :  **  But  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is 
hid  to  tnem  that  are  lost :  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them."  Now,  can  these  things  be 
said  with  any  propriety,  of  such  as  are  lost  in  general,  if  many  of  them  as  well 
as  the  saved,  have  the  same  sort  of  faith  of  the  same  gospel,  but  only  in  a  less 
degree,  and  some  of  them  falling  short  in  degree,  but  ^ery  little,  perhaps  one 
degree  in  a  million  ?  How  can  it  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  others,  so  little 
excelling  them  in  the  degree  of  the  same  light,  as  having  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  shining  unto  them,  and  beholding  as  with  open 
face  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  is  said  of  all  true  believers  in  the  context  1 
While  those  are  spoken  of  as  having  the  gospel  hid  from  *them,  their  minds 
blinded,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  should  shine  unto  them,  and  so  as 
being  lost,  or  in  a  state  of  damnation  1  Such  interpretations  of  Scripture  are 
unreasonable.  ^ 

4.  That  the  difference  between  saving  faith  and  common  faith  is  not  in  de- 
CTee,  but  in  nature  and  kind,  appears  from  this,  that,  in  the  Scripture,  saving 
faith,  when  weakest,  and  attended  with  very  ^eat  doubts,  yet  is  said  never  to 
fail.  Luke  xxii.  31,  32,  ^^  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat :  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee, 
that  thy  faith  fad  not ;  and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  l^ethren.'^ 
The  faith  of  Peter  was  attended  with  very  great  doubts  concerning  Christ  and 
his  cause.  Now,  if  the  distinction  between  saving  faith  and  other  faith  be  only 
in  the  degree  of  assent,  whereby  a  man  was  brought  fully  to  assent  to  the  truth, 
and  to  cease  greatly  to  question  it ;  then  Peter's  faith  would  have  failed.  He 
would  have  been  without  any  saving  faith.  For  he  greatly  questioned  the  truth 
conc6rnin^  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  especially  when  he  denied  him.  Other 
disciples  did  so  too ;  for  they  allforsook  him  and  fled.  Therefore  it  follows;  th&t 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  very  nature  of  saving  faith,  that  remains  in 
times  even  of  greatest  doubt,  and  even  at  those  times  mstinguishes  it  from  ail 
common  faith. 

I  now  proceed,  II.  To  show  that  it  does  not  consist  only  in  the  difference 
of  effects.  The  supposition  that  I  would  disprove  is  this,  That  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  saving  faith  and  common  faith  as  to  their  nature :  all  the  dif- 
ference lies  in  this,  that  in  him  that  is  in  a  state  of  salvation,  faith  produces 
'  another  effect ;  it  works  another  way ;  it  produces  a  settled  determination  of 
mind,  to  walk  m  a  way  of  universal  and  perseverin?  obedience.    In  the  unre- 

S^nerate,  although  his  faith  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  regenerate,  and  he  has 
e  same  assent  of  his  understanding  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  does  not 
prove  effectual  to  bring  him  to  such  a  resolution  and  answerable  practice.  In 
opposition  to  this  notion,  I  would  observe, 
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1.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  to  suppose  different  dOFectS| 
without  any  difference  in  the  cause.  It  has  ever  been  counted  to  be  good  rea- 
sonine  from  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  and  it  is  a  way  of  reasoning  that  C\>mmon 
sense  leads  mankind  to.  But  if,  from  a  different  efiect,  there  is  no  arguing  any 
difierence  in  the  cause,  this  way  of  reasoning  must  be  given  up.  If  Uiere  be  a 
difference  in  the  effect,  that  does  not  arise  from  some  difference  in  the  cause, 
then  there  is  something  in  the  effect  that  proceeds  not  from  its  cause,  viz.,  that 
diversity ;  because  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  cause  to  answer  it :  therefore,  that 
diversity  must  arise  from  nothing,  and  consequently  there  is  no  efiect  of  any  thing ; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  S&this  hypothesis  is  at  once  reduced  to 
a  contradiction.  If  there  be  a  difference  in  the  effect,  that  difference  must  arise 
from  something ;  and  that  which  it  arises  irpm,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  must  be 
the  cause  of  it.  And  if  faith  be  the  cause  of  this  diversity  in  the  effect,  as  is 
supposed,  then  I  would  ask,  what  is  there  in  faith,  that  can  be  the  cause  of  this 
diversity,  seeing  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  faith  to  answer  it  ?  To  say  that  the 
diversity  of  the  effect  arises  from  likeness  or  sameness  in  the  cause,  is  a  gross 
and  palpable  absurdity ;  and  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  difference  is  produced 
by  no  ^fference :  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  nothing  produces 
somethmg. 

2.  If  there  were  a  difference  in  the  effects  of  faith,  but  no  difference  in  the 
faith  itself  then  no  difference  of  faith  could  be  showed  by  the  effects.  But  that 
is  contrary  to  Scripture, and  particularly  to  James  ii.  18:  "  Yea  a  man  may  say, 
Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works :  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and 
I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works.''  The  apostle  can  mean  nothing  else 
by  this,  than  that  I  will  show  thee  by  my  works  that  I  have  a  right  sort  of 
faith.  I, will  show  thee  that  my  faith  is  a  better  faith  than  that  of  those  who 
hare  no  works.  I  will  show  thee  the  difference  of  the  causes,  by  the  difference  of 
the  effect.  This  the  apostle  thought  good  arj?uing.  Christ  thought  it  was 
good  arguing  to  argue  the  difference  of  the  tree  trom  the  difference  of  the  fruits ; 
Matt.  xii.  33,  "  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit."  How  can  this  be,  when  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  tree  ?  When  the  nature  of  the  tree  is  the  same,  and 
when,  indeed,  though  there  be  a  difference  of  the  effects,  there  is  no  difference 
at  all  in  the  faith  that  is  the  cause  ?  An  if  there  is  no  difference  in  the  faith 
that  is  the  cause,  then  certainly  no  difference  can  be  shown  by  the  effects. 
When  we  see  two  human  bodies,  and  see  actions  performed  and  works  produced 
by  the  one,  and  not  by  the  other,  we  determine  that  there  is  an  internal  differ- 
ence in  the  bodies  themselves :  we  conclude  that  one  is  alive,  and  the  other 
dead ;  that  one  has  an  operative  nature,  an  active  spirit  in  it,  and  that  the  other 
has  none  ;  which  is  a  very  essential  difference  in  the  causes  themselves.  Just 
so  we  argue  an  essential  diff^n-ence  between  a  savmg  and  common  faith,  by  the 
works  or  effects  produced ;  as  the  apostle  in  that  context  observes,  in  the  las» 
verse  of  tlie  chapter :  "  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  with 
out  works  is  dead  also.*' 

I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  wherein  saving  fiiith  differs  essen- 
tially from  common  faith :  and  shall  endeavor  to  prove  what  I  lay  down  from 
•  the  Scripture,  which  will  give  further  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine*. 

There  is  in  the  nature  and  essence  of  saving  faith,  a  receiving  of  the  oljed 
of  faith,  not  only  in  the  assent  of  the  ^d^ent,  but  with  the  heart,  or  with  the 
inclination  and  will  of  the  sou).  Inhere  is  in  saving  faith,  a  receiving  of  the 
truth,  not  only  with  the  assent  of  the  mind,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  heart ; 
w  is  evident  by  2  Thess.  ii.  10 :  "  Received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they 
might  be  saved."     And  the  ipostle,  descriluhg  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  from 
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the  example  of  tlie  ancient  patriarchs,  Heb.  xi.,  describes  their  faith  thus,  verse 
13  :  "  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises ;  but,  having  seen 
them  afar  off,  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them."    And  so  the' 
Evangelist  John  calls  faith  a  receiving  of  Christ ;  John  i.  12,  ^'  But  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believed  on  his  name."   Here  the  apostle  expressly  declares,  that  he  whom 
he  means  by  a  receiver,  was  the  same  with  a  believer  on  Christ,  or  one  that 
has  saving  faitL     And  what  ebe  can  be  meant  by  receiving  Christ,  or  accept- 
ing, him,  than  an  accepting  him  in  heart  ?  It  is  not  a  taking  nim  with  the  hand, 
or  any  external  taking  or  accepting  him,  but  the  acceptance  of  the  mind.    The 
acceptance  of  the  mind  is  the  act  of  the  mind  towards  an  object  as  acceptable, 
but  that  in  a  special  manner,  as  the  act  of  the  inclination  or  will.     And  it  is 
farther  evident,  that  saving  faith  has  its  seat  not  only  in  the  speculative  under- 
standings or  judgment,  but  in  the  heart  or  will ;  because  otherwise,  it  is  not  pro- 
perly of  the  nature  of  a  virtue,  or  any  part  of  the  moral  goodness  of  the  mind : 
for  virtue  has  its  special  and  immediate  seat  in  the  will ;  and  that  qualification, 
that  is  not  at  all  seated  there,  though  it  be  a  cause  of  virtue,  or  an  enect  of  it, 
yet  is  not  properly  any  virtue  of  the  mind,  nor  can  properly  be  in  itself  a 
moral  qualification,  or  any  fulfilment  of  a  moral  rule.     But  it  is  evident,  that 
saving  faith  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  a  saint,  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  pre- 
scribe in  the  moral  law  of  God.  Matth.  xxiii.  23,  ^*  Wo  unto  you.  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites ;  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and 
have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  : 
these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."    It  is  a  prin- 
cipal duty  that  God  i^uired :  John  vi.  28,  29,  "  Then  said  they  unto  him,  What 
shall  .we  do  that  wc  may  work  the  works  of  God  ?    Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them.  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  God  hath 
sent"     1  John  iii.  23,  "  And  this  is  his  commandment,  that  ye  believe  on  the 
name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another,  as  he  gave  us  command- 
ment"    And  therefore  it  is  called  most  holy  faith,  Jude  20.    .But  if  it  be  not 
seated  in  the  will,  it  is  no  more  a  holy  faith,  than  the  faith  of  devils.    That  it 
is  most  holy,  implies,  that  it  is  one  thing  wherdn  Christian  holiness  does  princi- 
pally consist. 

An  objection  ma^  be  raised  against  this  last  particular,  viz.,  that  the  words 
faith  and  believing,  m  common  language,  signify  no  more  than  the  assent  of  the 
understanding. 

ATiSwer  1.  It  is  not  at  all  strange,  that  m  matters  of  divinity  and  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  are  so  exceedingly  diverse  from  the  common  concerns 
of  life,  and  so  much  above  them,  some  words  should  be  used  in  somewhat  of  a 
peculiar  sense.  The  languages  used  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  were  not 
first  framed  to  express  the  spiritual  and  supernatural  things  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  but  the  common  concernments  of  human  life.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  language  in  its  common  u^e,  is  not  exactly  adapted  to  express  things  ef 
this  nature ;  so  that  there  is  a  necessity,  that  when  the  phrases  of  common 
spcoch  are  adopted  into  the  gospel  of  Christ,  they  should  some  of  them  be  used 
In  a  sense  somewhat  diverse  from  the  most  ordinary  use  of  them  in  temporal 
concerns.  Words  were  first  devised  to  signify  the  more  ordinary  concerns  of 
life :  hence,  men  find  a  necessity,  even  in  order  to  express  many  things  in 
human  arts  and  sciences,  to  use  words  in  something  of  a  peculiar  sense ;  the 
sense  being  somewhat  varied  from  their  more  ordinary  use ;  and  the  ver)-  same 
words,  as  terms  of  art,  do  not  signify  exactly  the  same  thing  that  they  do  in 
common  speech.    This  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  in  mnumerable  instances ; 
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because  the  concerns  of  rlie  arts  and  sciences  are  so  diverse  from  the  coramo  ■» 
concerns  of  life,  that  unless  some  phrases  were  adopted  out  of  common  language, 
and  their  signification  something  Taried,  there  would  be  no  words  at  all  to  be 
found  to  signify  such  and  such  things  peitaining  to  those  arts.  But  the  things 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  are  vastly  more  diverse  from  the  common  concerns  of 
life,  than  the  things  of  human  arts  and  sciences :  those  things  being  heavenly 
things,  and  of  the  most  spiritual  and  subUme  nature  possible,  and  most  diverse 
from  earthly  things.  Hence  the  use  of  words  in  common  language,  must  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  umversal  rule  to  determine  the  signification  of  words  io 
the  gospel :  but  the  rule  is  the  use  of  words  in  Scripture  language.  What  is 
found  \n  fact  to  be  the  use  of  words  in  the  Bible,  by  comparing  one  place  with 
another,  that  must  determine  the  sense  in  which  we  must  understand  them. 

Answer  2.  The  words  in  the  origmal,  translated  faith  and  believing,  such 
as  maiigf  nustBVGi,  nei&^y  and  ttBnoi&rimiy  as  often  used  in  common  language,  im- 
plied more  than  the  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  :  thejr  were  often  used  to 
signify  affiance  or  trusting ;  which  implies  an  act  of  the  will,  as  well  as  of  the 
understanding :  it  implies,  that  the  thing  believed  is  received  as  good  and  agree- 
able, as  well  as  true.  For  trusting  always  relates  to  some  good  sought  and 
aimed  at  in  our  trust;  and  therefore  evermore  implies  the  accq)tance  of  the 
heart,  and  the  embi^cin^  of  the  inclination,  and  desire  of  the  souL  And  there- 
fore, trusting  in  Christ  for  salvation  impUes,  that  he  and  his  redemption,  and 
those  things  wherein  his  salvation  consists,  are  agreeable  and  acceptable  to  us. 

Answer  3.  Supposing  saving  faith  to  be  what  Calvinistical  divines  have 
ordinarily  supposed  it  to  be,  there  seems  to  be  no  one  word  in  common  language, 
so  fit  to  express  it,  as  faith,  maxig,  as  it  most  commonly  is  iif  the  original.  Or- 
thodox divmes,  in  the  definitions  of  faith,  do  not  all  use  exactly  the  same  terms, 
but  they  generally  come  to  the  same  thing.  Their  distinctions  generally  sigrlify 
as  much  as  a  person's  receiving  Christ  and  his  salvation  as  revealed  in  the  gos- 
pel, with  his  whole  soul ;  acquiescing  in  what  is  exhibited  as  true,  excellent  and 
sufficient  for  him.  And  to  express  this  complex  act  of  the  mind,  I  apprehend  no 
word  can  be  found  more  significant  than  faith,  which  signifies  both  assenting  and 
consenting :  because  the  object  of  the  act  is  wholly  supernatural,  and  above  the 
reach  of  mere  reason,  and  therefore  exhibited  only  by  revelation  and  divine  tes- 
timony :  and  the  person  to  be  believed  in,  is  exhibited  and  offered  in  that  revela- 
tion, especially  under  the  character  of  a  Saviour,  and  so,  as  an  object  of  trust: 
and  the  benefits  are  all  spiritual,  invisible,  wonderful  and  future.  If  this  be  the 
true  account  of  faith,  beware  how  you  entertain  any  such  doctrine,  as  that  there 
Ls  no  essential  difference  between  common  and  saving  faith ;  and  that  both  consist 
in  a  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  doctrines  of  religion.  That  this  doc- 
trine is  false,  appears  by  what  has  been  said ;  and  if  it  be  false,  it  must  needs  be 
exceedingly  dangerous.  Saving  faith,  as  you  well  know,  is  abundantly  insisted 
on  in  the  Bible,  as  in  a  peculiar  pnanner  the  condition  of  salvation ;  being  the 
Ihing  by  which  we  are  justified.  How  much  is  that  doctrine  insisted  on  in  the 
New  Testament !  We  are  said  to  be  "justified  by  faith,  and  by  faith  alone: 
By  fa  th  we  are  saved ;  and  this  is  the  work  of  God,  that  we  believe  on 
him  whom  he  hath  sent :  The  just  shall  live  by  faith :  We  are  all  the  children  of 
God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ :  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned."  Therefore,  doubtless,  saving  faith,  whatsoever 
that  be,  is  the  grand  condition  of  interest  in  Christ,  and  his  great  salvation.  And 
if  it  be  so,  of  what  vast  importance  is  it,  that  we  should  have  right  notions  of 
what  it  LS  ?  For  certainly  no  one  thing  whatever,  nothing  in  religion  is  of 
greater  importance,  than  that  which  teaches  us  how  we  may  be  saved.     If 
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salvation  itself  be  of  infinite  importance,  then  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  wc 
do  not  mistake  the  terms  of  it ;  and  if  this  be  of  infinite  importance,  then  that 
doctrine  that  teaches  that  to  be  the  term,  that  is  not  so,  but  very  diverse,  is  mfinitely 
dangerous.  What  we  want  a  revelation  Irom  God  for  chiefly,  is,  to  teach  us 
the  terms  of  his  favor,  and  the  way  of  salvation.  And  that  which  the  revela- 
tion God  has  given  us  in  the  Bible  teaches  to  be  the  way,  is  faith  in  Christ. 
Therefore,  that  doctrine  that  teaches  something  else  to  be  saving  faith,  that  is 
essentially  another  thing,  teaches  entirely  anoAer  way  of  salvation :  and  there- 
fore such  doctrine  does  m  efiect  make  void  the  revelation  we  have  in  the  Bible ; 
as  it  makes  void  the  special  end  of  it,  which  is  to  teach  us  the  true  way  of  sal- 
vation. The  gospel  is  the  revelation  of  the  way  of  life  by  faith  in  Christ 
Therefore,  he  who  teaches  something  else  to  be  that  faith,  which  b  essentially 
diverse  firom  what  the  gospel  of  Christ  teaches,  he  teaches  another  go^el ;  and 
he  does  in  effect  teach  another  religion  than  the  religion  of  Christ  For  what 
is  religion,  but  that  way  of  exercising  our  respect  to  (Jod,  which  is  the  term  of 
his  favor  and  acceptance  to  a  title  to  eternal  rewards  ?  The  Scripture  teaches 
this,  in  a  special  manner,  to  be  saving  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  Therefore,  he  that 
teaches  another  faith  instead  of  this,  teaches  another  religion.  Such  doctrine 
as  I  have  opposed,  must  be  destructive  and  damning,  i.  e.,  directly  tending  to 
man's  damnation ;  leading  such  as  embrace  it»  to  rest  in  something  essentially 
different  from  the  CTand  condition  of  salvation.  And  therefore,  I  would  advise 
you,  as  you  would  nave  any  regard  to  your  own  soul's  salvation,  and  to  the  ssal- 
vation  of  your  posterity,  to  beware  of  such  doctrine  as  this. 
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